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INTRODUCTION. 


Section  I.  —  Scope  and  Chabacteb  op  the  Present 

Work. 

It  may  be  reasonably  required  of  an  author  to  save  his 
readers,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  from  disappointment.  The 
study  of  Shakespeare  has  developed  into  numerous  special- 
ties ;  many  who  pursue  one  branch  of  it  with  zeal  disre- 
gard, or  even  despise,  its  other  branches ;  such  persons 
generally  do  not  want  to  be  troubled  with  any  work  which 
lies  outside  of  their  particular  direction.  The  present 
l30ok  undertakes  to  give  a  special  phase  of  the  Shakespearian 
Drama.  Lest  the  reader  should  expect  something  not  con- 
tained in  it,  at  the  beginning  I  wish  to  tell  him  what  he 
need  not  look  for,  and  also  to  give  a  general  statement 
•of  its  purport. 

That  realm  of  learning  which  pertains  to  the  language 
•of  Shakespeare  —  the  philological  element  —  has  been 
entirely  omitted.  Grammatical,  metrical,  textual,  and 
other  similar  researches,  have  accumulated  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  around  the  works  of  the  Poet;  this  is  a 
great  field  of  erudition  by  itself.  Now,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  such  a  literature ;  linguistic  study,  up 
to  certain  point,  is  the  foundation  of  all  solid  knowl- 
•edg  of  Shakespeare.  Still,  language  itself  is  only  a 
means  for  a  higher  object ;  hence  these  researches  must 
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be  regarded  merely  as  instrumentalities  —  important,  but 
not  final. 

The  historical  side  of  Shakespearian  criticism  is  not  con- 
sidered. Dates  of  the  plays,  sources  of  the  plots,  allu- 
sions of  contemporaries,  facts  of  the  Poet's  life,  books, 
that  he  read,  editions  of  his  works,  everything,  down  to* 
the  most  insignificant  historical  details,  have  been  already 
diUgently  collected,  and  the  field  seems  pretty  well  gleaned. 
At  least  in  this  western  part  of  the  world  there  is  little 
prospect  of  discovering  any  new  Shakespearian  documents. 
There  remains  the  choice  between  oft-repeated  repetition 
and  silence  ;  of  the  two,  the  latter  seems  preferable. 

Nor  is  there  to  be  found  here  any  indulgence  in  that 
favorite  pastime  of  erudite  leisure  which  may  be  called 
the  sport  of  probabiUties.  Upon  a  very  small  fragment 
of  an  historical  fact  there  is  reared  a  colossal  air-palace 
of  conjecture  —  perhaps  a  harmless,  but  certainly  a  very 
insubstantial,  edifice.  What  difference  does  it  make,  in 
the  judgment  of  Shakespeare's  work,  whether  he  was  a 
Catholic  or  Protestant;  whether,  indeed,  he  was  called 
Shakespeare,  or  by  some  other  name  ?  His  book  remains 
the  same,  and  must  be  judged  as  it  is ;  any  argument  to 
the  contrary  implies  that  our  view  of  Shakespeare  is  to  be 
determined  by  our  view  of  something  else,  or  of  some- 
body else. 

The  purely  literary  element  of  Shakespearian  criticism  — 
that  species  of  criticism  which  points  out  the  beauties  of 
the  Poet,  and  glows  over  them  in  rapturous  exclamations 
and  figurative  convulsions  —  may  now  and  henceforth 
be  reasonably  omitted.  Indeed,  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare 
must  be  left  largely  to  the  reader,  for  it  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tions and  the  imagination,  while  criticism  ought  rather  to 
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address  the  understanding.  The  poetical  sense  is  imme- 
diate, natural;  it  cannot  be  conferred,  though  it  may 
doubtless  be  aided  by  pointing  out  for  it  the  beautiful 
passages  of  a  poem.  At  least  this  phase  of  criticism  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  undertaking. 

In  general,  the  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  each  drama 
as  a  Whole,  in  its  thought,  organization,  and  characters ; 
then  to  group  cognate  dramas  into  a  higher  Whole  by  their 
conunon  fundamental  principle ;  at  last,  to  behold  all  the 
dramas  of  the  Poet  as  one  Whole  —  in  fine,  to  sum  up 
Shakespeare.  Such  a  plan,  if  successful,  will  unfold  the 
System  of  the  Shakespeabian  Drama. 

To  a  system  of  this  kind  neither  too  great  nor  too 
little  value  must  be  ascribed.  If  we  make  it  a  substitute 
for  the  beautiful  poetic  form  of  which  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a  skeleton,  we  misapply  it  totally.  Criticism  is  not 
poetry,  and  cannot  take  the  place  of  poetry.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  utter  resignation  to  the  sensuous  glow  of 
passion  is  not  the  true  poetical  habit.  Mere  gratification 
of  the  senses  is  bestial,  and  Art  may,  in  this  way,  be 
degraded  into  an  instrument  of  sensuaUty.  The  inner 
spiritual  essence  must  always  be  felt  through — nay,  be 
seen  through.  Then  there  is  a  genuine  appreciation  ;  then, 
too,  the  senses  are  lifted  up  into  the  realm  of  beauty,  and 
become  angels  of  purity,  by  means  of  the  indwelling 
spirit.  Poetry  has  both  sides  —  a  sensuous  and  an  intel- 
lectual; it  is  not  in  itself  a  philosophy,  but,  without  a 
philosophy,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  turned  into  a  temple 
of  the  grossest  passions. 

It  will  doubtless  be  disagreeable  to  some  very  ardent 
admirers  of  the  Poet  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  his 
spiritual  being,  and  there   behold  the  foundation  of  his 
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Art.  They  say  that  his  procedure  is  unconscious  and 
instinctive;  why,  then,  foist  upon  him  a  system?  So  is 
the  procedure  of  nature  unconscious ;  still,  it  is  the  great 
spiritual  vocation  of  our  age  to  discover  nature's  law. 
Take  Shakespeare  merely  as  a  wonderful  phenomenon  of 
nature,  is  it  not  reasonable — indeed,  is  it  not  necessary — 
to  seek  for  his  law  also?  Be  assured  the  human  mind 
enjoys  no  repose  in  ignorance.  Then,  too,  Shakespeare 
was  not  the  unconscious  baby  that  babies  would  make 
him  out.  He  thought ;  he  planned ;  he  mostly  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  declare  that,  in  a 
world  where  thought  alone  is  greatness,  its  greatest  man 
was  an  unthinking  prodigy. 

Still,  the  protest  of  the  poetic  temperament  must  be 
heard,  and  in  a  due  degree  heeded,  for  it  seeks  to  call  the 
mind  back  to  beauty,  away  from  excessive  abstraction. 
A  one-sided  pursuit  always  warps  the  power  of  just  dis- 
crimination ;  any  Shakespearian  specialty  has  a  tendency 
to  unfit  its  follower  for  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  poetry. 
A  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  centering  his  attention  solely 
upon  the  grammar,  upon  the  meter,  or  upon  the  figiu*es, 
will  certainly  fail  of  the  total  impression.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  acutest  verbal  critics,  and  most  learned 
commentators  on  Shakespeare,  have  shown  an  utter  want  of 
all  poetic  sense.  The  same  fate  must  overtake  the  per- 
son who  too  exclusively  looks  for  the  abstract  thought  of 
an  artistic  product.  As  the  work  of  beauty  springs  from 
the  happy  interpenetration  of  spirit  and  sense,  so  the 
true  appreciation  must  conjoin  the  two  elements  —  must 
both  feel  and  know  in  one.  Still,  criticism  has  to  give 
expression  to  the  side  of  intelligence,  since  the  side  of 
feeling  can  only  be  uttered  adequately  in  the  realm  of 
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poetry.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  then,  that  Art  is  Thought 
in  a  sensuous  form;  that  it  is  not  a  system  of  Pure 
Thought  on  the  one  hand,  nor  is  it  an  embodiment  of 
Pure  Sensuality  on  the  other. 

Section  II.  —  The  Dramatic  :    Its  Relation  to  Other 
Poetical  Forms,  and  its  General  Character. 

The  Drama  represents  man  in  action.  It  exhibits  him 
in  the  infinite  web  of  his  compHcations,  with  influences 
passing  out  from  him  and  coming  back  to  him,  and 
thereby  portrays,  in  the  shortest  space  and  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  the  relative  worth  of  human  deeds. 
Nor  does  it  rest  content  with  the  mere  external  doings  of 
man ;  on  the  contrary,  it  penetrates  his  innermost  nature, 
and  probes  the  profoundest  depths  of  his  spiritual  being. 
For  it  unfolds  motives,  ends,  convictions;  and,  in  fact, 
these  internal  elements  constitute  its  most  important  feat- 
ure. They  form  the  basis  of  what  is  called  Character, 
and  their  true  value  as  well  as  their  logical  relation  are 
exhibited  in  the  development  and  outcome  of  the  dra- 
matic work. 

The  Drama  is  the  most  concrete,  and  therefore  the 
highest,  of  all  the  forms  of  Poetry.  The  Epos  is  the 
product  of  national  childhood ;  it  contemplates  man  in  an 
intellectual  infancy  which  demands  the  continuous  super- 
vision of  the  gods.  It,  therefore,  lays  stress  upon  the 
Objective,  the  Universal;  not,  however,  as  mediated 
through  the  spirit  of  man,  but  as  an  existence  standing 
outside  of  him  and  determining  his  actions.  Hence  the 
tinge  of  Fate  which  prevails  in  all  Epic  Poetry ;  for  the 
contradiction  between  Freedom  and  Necessity  is  not  yet 
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developed  by  this  early  consciousness.  Still,  self-deter- 
mination may,  and  in  fact  ought  to,  peer  through  these 
external  forms  in  a  naive,  unconscious  manner;  such  is 
the  case  with  Homer,  who  often  seems  to  make  the  gods 
his  sport.  The  Epos,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  essen- 
tially religious,  and  seeks  to  unfold,  if  not  to  justify,  the 
ways  of  Providence  to  man. 

The  Lyric  Poet,  on  the  contrary,  portrays  his  own 
emotions,  desires,  reflections  —  in  fine,  the  entire  content 
of  his  own  subjectivity.  Still,  there  must  be  felt  in  his 
song  something  of  universal  significance ;  it  must  bring 
into  sympathetic  concord  the  heart  of  a  people,  of  a 
whole  age.  His  strain  may  be  one  of  joy  and  happiness, 
or  of  sadness  and  despair ;  it  also  very  often  turns  to  an 
incessant  lamentation  about  his  own  injured  and  unappre- 
ciated self,  or  to  a  stinging  censure  of  the  cold,  heartless 
world.  He  thus  falls  out  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  becomes  negative  and  skeptical,  assails  and  under- 
mines the  ancient  faith  and  simple  epical  feeling.  So  old 
Simonides  was  accused  of  impiety.  But  to  mention  all 
the  phases  of  the  lyrical  form  of  poetry  would  be  here 
unnecessary,  if  not  impossible ;  it  is  as  varied  and  bound- 
less as  the  nature  of  man,  and  extends  into  all  periods  of 
civilization.  Its  general  characteristic,  however,  is  sub- 
jective, and  it  portrays  man,  not  in  action,  but  resting  in 
feeling  and  refiection. 

But  in  the  Drama  all  this  is  changed.  Man  starts  up 
from  the  repose  in  which  he  has  been  describing  and 
nursing  his  emotions,  and  begins  to  act  —  that  is,  he 
begins  to  give  his  subjective  nature  validity  in  the  exter- 
nal world.  His  feelings,  passions,  hopes,  ends,  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  quiet,  lyrical  description,  but  must 
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take  on  the  form  of  reality.  Nor,  again,  are  these  ends 
"which  he  is  trying  to  realize  always  merely  subjective ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  represent  objective  principles  of  universal 
vaUdity,  as  Right,  Family,  State.  Hence  the  Dramatic  is 
the  concrete  unity  of  the  Epic  and  Lyric ;  not  a  mixture 
of  the  two,  but  an  entirely  new  species.  The  Drama 
represents  an  action  like  the  Epos ;  but  it  must  abandon 
the  principle  of  external  divine  interference,  and  put  in 
its  stead  the  self-conscious,  self-acting  individual.  Hence 
no  demons,  angels,  or  gods  are  allowed  to  perform  the 
mediations  of  the  Drama  in  its  highest  manifestations; 
all  is  human,  and  expressive  of  human  freedom.  For 
there  can  be  only  one  reason  why  the  Drama  is  the  high- 
est of  all  the  forms  of  Art :  It  most  adequately  represents 
self-determination  —  man  as  a  free,  and  hence  responsi- 
ble, being.  To  express  the  same  thought  in  the  more 
precise,  yet  more  abstruse,  terms  of  philosophy,  the  Dra- 
matic is  the  complete,  unity  and  double  interpenetration 
of  the  Epic  and  Lyric;  on  the  one  hand,  it  unites  the 
subjective  side  of  the  latter  with  the  objective  side  of  the 
former  by  making  the  objective  world  inherent  in  the 
subject,  thus  fiUing  his  emptiness  and  giving  him  the 
truest  content ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  portrays  the  subject, 
giving  validity  to  himself  in  the  objective  world  through 
bis  own  activity. 

If,  therefore,  the  Epical  consciousness  is  essentially 
religious,  and  the  Lyrical  may  become  negative,  and  even 
skeptical,  the  Dramatic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ethical. 
But  this  ethical  characteristic  is  made  up,  not  merely  of  a 
single  principle,  but  embraces  a  series  of  principles  which 
form  a  regular  gradation  from  the  lowest  to  the^highest. 
Hence  it  is  possible  for  a  lower  principle  to  coUide  with 
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a  higher.  It  is  just  this  conflict  which  constitutes  the 
source  of  all  dramatic  action.  As  the  science  of  Ethics^ 
if  truly  elaborated,  would  show  all  these  principles,  in 
their  proper  relation  and  subordination,  from  a  theoretical! 
point  of  view,  so  the  Drama  in  a  practical  way,  by  means, 
of  human  action,  exhibits  in  victory  or  defeat,  success  or 
failure,  the  true  relation  and  subordination  of  these  same 
ethical  principles.  It  calls  man  before  its  tribunal  and 
unfolds  to  him  the  consequences  of  his  deeds,  not  in  an 
abstract  form,  but  in  the  form  of  the  deed  itself.  For 
this  purpose  the  Drama  takes  the  individual,  not  in  the 
fixed  shapes  of  Sculpture,  or  in  the  colored  figurations  of 
Painting,  but  as  he  is  in  reality,  in  flesh  and  blood;  it 
must  have  the  living  person  as  the  bearer  of  its  principle. 
If  we  consider  the  Drama  in  this  light,  it  is  not  the 
trivial,  sportive  toy  which  furnishes  amusement  for  an 
idle  hour,  but  it  assumes  inmiense  proportions.  We  shall 
find  that  it  is  only  another  form  of  proposing  the  greatest 
of  problems  —  a  new  way  that  people  have  of  looking  at; 
the  profoundest  questions  of  human  existence.  For  the 
Drama  is  certainly  based  upon  the  Ethical  World ;  its  col- 
lisions must  rest  upon  elements  inherent  in  the  ethical 
order  of  things,  and  its  solutions,  if  true  —  which  is  the 
same  as  artistic  —  must  be  in  accordance  with  this  order. 
Therefore,  to  judge  of  the  Drama,  we  have  to  know 
something  of  the  Ethical  World  —  its  contradictions  and 
its  harmonies,  its  principles  and  the  manner  of  their  sub- 
ordination ;  or,  if  we  do  not  know  these  things  already, 
the  Drama  may  be  able  to  give  the  requisite  instruction. 
And,  furthermore,  since  the  Ethical  World  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  Reason,  we  are  led,  through  the  Drama,  to  ask 
ourselves  the  more  important  question :  What  is  the  abso- 
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lately  Rational  ?  Not  as  an  idle  question  of  speculation, 
but  as  the  vital  fount  of  action ;  as  the  guiding  thread  of 
Life  ought  we  to  consider  such  a  theme.  The  Rational 
in  the  Drama  and  the  Rational  in  Thought  and  Action  can- 
not well  be  different ;  indeed,  the  one  is  only  the  adum- 
bration of  the  other.  So  the  Drama,  in  its  highest  utter- 
ances, takes  up  the  problem  of  Life  and  solves  it  in  it»- 
own  peculiar  manner.  The  clash  of  appetites  and  pas- 
sions ;  the  conflict  of  rights  and  duties ;  the  alarming  hand 
of  Fate  reaching  over,  grasping  after  all;  and,  most 
prominently,  the  beneficent  form  of  Freedom  standing  on 
a  heap  of  broken  chains,  are  there  portrayed,  the  oppos-- 
ing  forces  reconciled  and  reduced  to  one  harmonious, 
well-ordered  system.  Thus  we  may  learn  a  practical,  as- 
well  as  an  aesthetic,  truth  of  incalculable  value  —  that  the 
Rational  in  the  Drama  is  the  Rational  in  Life.  By  these 
remarks  we  hope  it  may  be  seen  that  Dramatic  Art  is  na 
mere  abstraction,  distinct  from,  or  opposed  to,  the  real 
world  —  no  plaything  to  amuse  those  refined  and  elegant 
natures  who  long  to  fly  away  from  this  groveling  sphere 
to  realms  ideal,  there  to  bathe  in  the  sunlight  of  eternal 
truth,  but  it  clings  to  earth,  and  is  the  most  intensely 
human  of  all  Art.  Nor  has  the  human  mind  ever  failed 
to  appreciate  its  significance  as  furnishing  a  reflex  of  the 
highest  endeavors  and  greatest  achievements  of  the  race. 
There  is  one  man  to  whom  we  all  instinctively  turn  with 
the  certainty  of  finding  a  rational  basis  —  Shakespeare. 
Criticism  has  worn  itself  almost  threadbare  upon  him,  and 
we  often  are  sated  with  the  interminable  talk  about  him^ 
the  most  of  which  is  so  unsatisfactory ;  still,  we  have 
always  to  come  back  to  his  works  as  the  unfailing  source 
of  the  highest  intellectual  and  artistic  enjoyment.     People^ 
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feel  that  his  is  the  greatest  name  in  all  literature  —  perhaps 
in  all  history.     But  this  is  not  enough;  we  must  know 
what  is  the  special  form  of   his  greatness.     And  so  the 
j^       question  arises :  Wherein  is  Shakespeare  the  greatest  of 
r   jTI^'ithors?     We  cannot  say  in  the  perfection  of  form,  for 
U  V  k  jj  herein  others,  perhaps,  surpass  him ;  nor  in  the  mastery 
.    .  '    I -of  language,  for  this  is  a  knack  which  may  be  learned, 
^         and,  moreover,  means  little  by  itself;  nor  in  the  beauty 
of  his  images,  for  they  are  often  confused,  incongruous, 
'and  far-fetched;  not  even  in  characterization;  nor  in  the 
management  of  an  action^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
Great  as  his  excellence  in  these  things,  it  has  been  attained, 
sometimes  at  least,  by  far  inferior  writers.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  the  statement  that  the  unique  and  all-sur- 
passing greatness  of  Shakespeare  Hes  in  his  comprehen- 
sion of  the  ethical  orderi  of  the  world.     Though  this  side 
of  his  genius  has  been  always  most  inadequately  stated, 
and  commonly  has  been  passed  over  entkely  in  the  essays 
•of   his  critics,  still  men  have  instinctively  felt  that  his 
works  were  the  truest  Uterary  product  of  modern  times, 
because  they  were  the  most  perfect  and  concrete  presen- 
tetion  of  realized  rationality.     Men  see  in  him  their  high- 
est  selves,   and  hence  must  take  him  as  their  greatest 
exponent.     The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  with  even  the 
best  creations  of  nearly  all  other  poets  is  most  striking. 
We  read  them;    we  are  charmed  with  the  imagery,  the 
thoughts,  the   rhythmic   flow  of  the   verse.      But  when 
we  come  to  the  end  of   one  of  these  works  we  are  con- 
fused, lost;  we  analyze  it  more  closely,   and  find  that 
the  Whole,  however  beautiful  its  individual  parts,  is  an 
ethical  chaos.     But  Shakespeare,  in  this  sphere  as  else- 
where, is  all  harmony ;  no  contradictions  cloud  his  poet- 
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ical  horizon,  nor  does  he  ever  make  the  denouement  a 
logical  annihilation  of  the  entire  play. 

The  supreme  question  concerning  the  Shakespearian 
Drama  —  or,  indeed,  concerning  any  great  work  in  Litera- 
ture —  may  be  stated  in  this  form :  What  is  the  world  in 
which  it  moves?  The  Poet,  along  with  every  rational 
being,  must  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  his  ultimate 
principle,  his  deepest  conviction,  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  this  universe.  Here  is  the  point  in  which  every 
inquiry  must  finally  center,  and  by  which  the  author  is  to 
be  judged.  It  is,  hence,  the  very  essence  of  all  critical 
investigation ;  also  of  all  true  poetical  activity.  As  a 
preparatory  survey  of  the  subject,  the  following  tlu'ee  dis- 
tinctions may  be  grasped  separately  at  first,  then  fused 
together  into  one  complete  thought ;  thus  the  parts  may 
be  seen  in  the  Whole. 

First.  The  Shakespearian  Drama  is  ethical.  It  repre- 
sents man  as  controlled  from  within,  by  the  forms  of  his 
-own  intelligence ;  and  not  from  without,  by  external  pow- 
ers. Human  Reason  begins  to  reaUze  itself  by  subordi- 
nating the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  the  caprices  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  its  Law ;  it  subjects  the  Bad  to  the  Good,  the 
Negative  to  the  Positive ;  otherwise,  man  would  become 
the  victim  of  himself.  The  nature  of  "  appetite,"  and  the 
result  of  its  supremacy,  are  stated  by  Shakespeare  himself 
with  a  logical  precision : 

"  Appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 
And  last  eat  up  itself." 

With  this  subordination  of   appetite   begins  the  Ethical 
World  —  a  system  of  principles  in  which  the  Individual 
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finds,  or  ought  to  find,  the  reflex  of  his  higher  Self,  and 
to  which  he  must  subject  what  is  lower.  But  here  arises, 
a  new  diflSculty.  These  ethical  principles  are  both 
numerous  and  of  very  different  kinds ;  hence  they,  in  their- 
own  sphere,  may  come  into  coUision. 

Second.  The  Shakespearian  Drama,  therefore,  has  to- 
portray  a  world  of  conflict.  This  is  the  element  which 
gives  to  it  interest,  Hfe,  movement.  Two  men  are 
animated  with  opposite  principles,  and  undertake  to  carry 
them  into  execution ;  eacji  may  think  that  he  is  right,  and, 
indeed,  each  may  be  right ;  both  appeal  to  their  intellectual 
and  physical  resources,  and  draw  into  the  contest  others 
with  whom  they  are  connected.  The  result  is,  the  Ethical 
World  is  filled  with  fierce  struggles  and  dire  confusion ;  it. 
is'  not  the  placid  ideal  realm,  where  the  mind  may  dwell  in 
repose  and  feed  on  spiritual  beauty.  The  emphatic  point 
is  that  the  principles  are  in  conflict ;  the  Individual  is  only 
their  bearer,  their  representative.  This  gives  what,  in  strict- 
ness, may  be  called  the  Dramatic  Collision.  It  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  Shakespearian 
criticism  to  unfold  these  collisions  of  ethical  principles  in 
whatever  form  they  occur  in  a  play;  only  thus  can  be 
reached  the  innermost  germ  of  a  dramatic  action. 

Third.  The  Shakespearian  Drama  has  to  give  the  solu- 
tion ;  it  has  to  mediate  its  conflicts,  and  bring  all  colHding- 
elements  into  harmony.  Through  struggle  it  passes  to- 
repose ;  to  war  succeeds  peace.  This  ma}'^  be  the  peace 
of  death,  as  is  the  case  with  the  tragic  character ;  it  may 
be  the  peace  which  comes  through  repentance  ;  or  it  may 
be  the  peace  from  an  exploded  absurdity.  But  the 
Shakespearian  Solution,  in  whatever  shape  it  occurs,  has. 
one  fundamental  principle — the  return  of  the  deed  upon. 
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iihe  doer.  Man  has  that  which  he  has  done  brought  home 
to  him  in  the  end ;  his  action,  often  through  the  most 
devious  and  subtle  passages,  sweeps  back  and  includes 
himself.  Eternal,  divine  justice  it  may  be  called ;  indeed, 
it  is  found  already  named,  in  some  of  these  plays,  "  justice 
of  God."  To  the  superficial  eye  its  course  seems,  in 
some  cases,  past  all  finding  out;  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  Ethical  World  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  gradation  of 
its  principles,  will  reveal  the  mighty  form  of  an  all- 
controlUng  Justiciary. 

To  grasp  these  three  points  together  in  one  statement, 
the  Shakespearian  Drama  unfolds  the  order  of  ethical 
principles  as  realized  in  the  Individual,  and  in  him  moving 
through  conflict  to  final  reconciliation.  It,  therefore,  por- 
trays a  movement — a  movement  through  struggle  to  repose. 
Such  is  the  first  glimpse  of  the  world  called  into  exist- 
•ence  by  Shakespeare,  the  vague  outlines  of  which  are  now 
to  be  completed  to  the  fullness  of  reality.  For  his  work 
may  be  well  called  a  world  —  a  world  in  its  vastness, 
variety,  and  harmony;  an  ideal  world  filled  with  ideal 
shapes,  which  flit  amid  an  ideal  scenery.  Yet  it  is  only 
a  picture  of  our  Earth,  an  adumbration  of  human  spirit, 
and  hence  all  men  sweetly  fraternize  with  its  airy  forms. 

The  development  of  the  subject  may  now  proceed  in 
the  following  order : 

First,  we  wish  to  behold  the  foundation  of  the  Poet's 
dramatic  edifice ;  this  is  the  Ethical  World,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  shown  in  its  complete  organization.  Second, 
we  are  to  witness  the  principles  of  this  Ethical  World 
passing  into  man  and  becoming  the  mainspring  of  his 
activity;  he,  then,  is  the  Dramatic  Individual  endowed 
with  Character.     Third,  we  are  to  see  these  dramatic  indi- 
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viduals  grouping  themselves  in  organic  relation,  and  devel- 
oping according  to  the  inherent  necessity  of  their  natures  ; 
this  will  shotv  the  Threads  and  Movements,  the  elements 
of  Dramatic  Structure.  Fourth,  the  single  dramas  must 
also  be  organized  into  the  unity  of  a  system ;  this  will 
exhibit  the ,  Classification  of  the  Shakespearian  Drama. 

Section  III.  —  The  Ethical  World  of  Shakespeare. 

The  statement  has  already  been  made  that  it  is  an  Eth- 
ical World  in  which  the  Shakespearian  Drama  moves.  Our 
object  is  now  to  bring  into  a  proper  system  of  gradation 
its  manifold  principles ;  for,  when  these  coUide,  the  higher 
must  not  be  brought  under  the  lower  —  that  which  is  most 
true  must  be  supreme.  The  law  is,  everywhere,  subordi- 
nation to  the  Rational.  Even  appetite  is  not  bad  within 
its  just  limits ;  but,  when  it  conflicts  with  what  is  higher, 
it  turns  to  evil.  So,  too,  an  ethical  principle,  otherwise 
valid,  may  become  wrong  if  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
another  ethical  principle  better  and  truer  than  itself. 
Such  is  the  Shakespearian  conception  of  this  Ethical 
World ;  it  may  be  called  a  graded  hierarchy  of  principles, 
one  over  another  to  the  most  exalted ;  each  subordinates- 
all  which  lie  beneath,  and  is  subordinated  by  all  which  lie 
above. 

Hence,  in  the  Dramatic  Collision,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  one  side  be  aflfirmed  to  be  absolutely  right,  the  other 
absolutely  wrong.  The  thought  must  be  held  fast  that- 
principles  collide  —  ethical  principles.  Both  sides,  there- 
fore, are  guilty,  yet  both  sides  have  a  ground  of -goiaiifi—- ^ 
cation;  each  has  to  assail  what  is  valid  in  maintaining- 
what  is  valid.     It  is  a  genuine  conflict  of  duties,  perplex- 
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ing  to  the  soul  often,  and  difficult  of  decision.     The  Dra 
matic  Solution,  however,  must  indicate  which  principle 
supreme. 

Of  this  Ethical  Worid  there  are  two  grand  divisions  — 
the  Institutional  and  the  Moral  —  each  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Shakespearian  Drama.  Both  are  forms  of 
rational  subordination;  the  former  is  objective,  existent 
outside  of  the  Individual,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
product  of  his  deepest  spiritual  nature ;  the  latter  is  sub- 
jective, existent  within  the  Individual,  whereby  he  is  con- 
trolled according  to  his  own  ideas  of  right  and  duty.  A 
verbal  distinction  should  here  be  carefully  observed  by 
the  reader.  The  word  ethical  is  not  employed  synony- 
mously with  the  word  inoral^  though  general  usage  does 
not  distinguish  between  them.  Throughout  the  present, 
work  this  distinction,  so  vital  for  the  correct  comprehen- 
sion of  Shakespeare  and  his  Ethical  World,  will  not  be 
neglected,  unless  by  some  mistake. 

I.  The  Institutional  Element.  —  Institutions  seem  to- 
be  whoUy  external  to  man,  yet  they  are  really  the  creation 
of  his  Reason.  They  seem,  at  times,  to  be  hostile  to  him 
also,  but  they  are  truly  his  greatest  protection  —  indeed, 
the  necessary  condition  of  his  rational  existence.  Only 
through  them  can  he  rise  above  the  narrow  limits  of 
selfishness  into  a  universal  life.  Filled  with  their  spirit, 
he  has  the  Divine  within  him,  and  is  able  to  elevate  him- 
self to  the  heroic  character.  The  Individual  may  be 
moved  by  them  instinctively  or  consciously  —  the  first 
way  being  the  more  common,  the  second  being  the  more 
perfect ;  or,  he  may  turn  against  them,  and  trample  them 
down  with  a  relentless  enmity.  Hence  arise  the  coUis- 
ions  of  this  realm. 
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In  the  Shakespearian  Drama  there  are  mainly  two  of 
these  mstitutional  principles  —  the  Family  and  the  State. 
Both  are  found  in  all  of  the  Poet's  plays,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  though  with  different  degrees  of  impor- 
tance. The  Family  is  usually  the  more  prominent  in  the 
legendary  pieces;  the  State  in  the  historical  pieces. 
Each  within  itself  is  capable  of  many  phases ;  any  one 
of  these  phases  may  conflict  with  another.  Hence  springs 
the  collision,  the  true  fountain  of  all  dramatic  activity. 
A  short  summary  of  the  different  phases  employed  by 
Shakespeare  may  now  be  given. 

1.  The  Family, — This  is  the  institution  which  rests 
most  deeply  in  the  emotions  of  man,  and  hence  is  the 
main  realm  of  Poetry.  Its  various  members  are  united 
together,  as  it  were,  into  one  person ;  they  are  but  limbs 
of  a  single  body  which  feels  for,  and  with,  all  of  them. 
Let,  therefore,  a  limb  be  plucked  away,  or  in  any  manner 
deeply  affected,  the  feeUng  is  transmitted  through  the 
whole  organism  of  the  Family ;  what  one  member  suffers, 
the  rest  suffer  along  with  him.  Such  is  the  deep  sym- 
pathetic unity  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  institution,  it 
has  a  special  name ;  it  is  called  Love.  Now,  Love  assumes 
several  very  distinct  forms,  according  to  the  different 
relations  possible  in  the  Family,  as  the  Love  of  Husband 
and  Wife,  Brother  and  Sister,  Parent  and  Children,  Lover 
and  Lady-love.  Hence  arises  the  Collision  in  the  Family, 
for  its  separate  forms  may  conflict  with  one  another ;  thus 
its  tender  emotional  character  is  rent  with  struggle  and 
contradiction  which  must  deeply  affect  both  sides  as 
bound  up  together  in  the  same  domestic  body. 

First  is  the  form  of  Love  going  before  and  leading  t6 
the  Family  —  the  Love  of  Man  and  Woman.     It  is,  there- 
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iore,  based  on  the  difference  of  sex,  which  difference, 
however,  is  always  seeking  to  be  harmonized  into  unity 
iihrough  feeling.  Two  persons  of  opposite  sexes  are 
•driven,  by  the  strongest  impulse  of  their  natures,  into  the 
•oneness  of  the  Family.  Such  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
love  of  Man  and  Woman,  which  may  be  justly  called  the 
most  universal  theme  in  Literature.  But  now  something 
'Comes  in  between  the  two  individuals ;  an  obstacle  inter- 
feres with  their  unity,  whereby  it  may  be  threatened  or 
•even  destroyed.  Hence  arises  the  Collision  of  Love, 
which  strikes  every  note,  from  the  deepest  Tragedy  to  the 
•lightest  Comedy.  The  nature  of  the  obstacle  is  various ; 
in  the  Shakespearian  Drama  it  is  most  commonly  the  will 
of  the  parent.  Often,  too,  the  obstacle  is  not  external, 
but  internal,  whereof  the  most  frequent  instance  is  unre- 
•quited  love.  The  conflict  between  parents  and  lovers  has 
manifold  shades  in  Shakespeare.  It  is  tragic  in  Romeo  and 
J^vXiet;  serious,  but  with  happy  conclusion,  in  Merchant  of 
Venice  (Portia),  and  in  other  dramas  of  like  character; 
« comic  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (Anne  Page),  and  else- 
where in  the  comedies.  Unrequited  love  is  tragic  in  the 
case  of  Paris,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  but  has  quite  every 
phase,  from  earnest  elevation  to  wild  burlesque,  in 
Twelfth  Night,  An^ore  detailed  treatment  of  these  various 
forms  of  the  Collision  of  Love  will  be  given  when  the 
special  consideration  of  the  separate  plays  takes  place. 

Second,  from  this  first  relation  there  follows,  naturally, 
the  relation  of  Husband  and  Wife.  The  unity  of  the 
Family,  which,  in  the  previous  form,  was  merely  sub- 
jective, is  now  realized  in  marriage,  and  in  a  common  Hfe. 
But^thjsjinity,  toO;  mfl}^  bo-aflsnilod  from  without  by  the 
villain,  liar,  seducer^*  oy  \%  may  hp.  destroyftd  from  within 
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by  one  or  by  both  of  the  members  through  uncongenialityy 
jealousy,  infidelity.  Thus  we  behold  a  new  phase  of  the 
domestic  collision,  that  of  Husband  and  Wife,  which  is 
tragic  in  Othello^  mediated  by  the  wife  in  AlVs  Well  Thai 
Ends  Well^  comic  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (the  jealoua 
husband,  Ford) ;  which  examples,  however,  do  not,  by 
any  means,  exhaust  the  Hst  in  the  Shakespearian  Drama* 

Third,  from  this  second  relation  of  the  Family  springs, 
in  natural  sequence,  a  new  one  —  that  of  Parent  and  Child. 
Already  one  phase  of  the  collision  thence  resulting  has 
been  noticed — namely,  parental  authority  against  the  right 
of  love  on  the  part  of  the  child.  This  is,  indeed,  Shakes- 
peare's favorite  theme,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  frequent 
employment;  his  solution  is  universally  against  the  par- 
ent— at  least  in  his  comedies.  But  the  great  Tragedy  of 
Parent  and  Child  is  King  Lear,  in  which  this  relation  is 
the  sole  content  of  the  entire  drama. 

Fourth,  then  comes  the  relation  of  the  children  among 
themselves,  that  of  brothers  and  sisters,  with  its  manifold 
complications.  Brother  against  brother,  of  which  there 
are  two  cases  in  As  You  Like  It;  sister  against  sister,  of 
which  there  is  a  triple  case  in  King  Lear,  are  instances, 
the  number  of  which  could  easily  be  increased  from  the 
Shakespearian  Drama. 

Besides  these  four  most  direct  and  intimate  relations  of 
the  Family,  there  are  many  others  which  are  more  remote, 
but  which  furnish  the  basis  for  collisions.  Most  peculiar 
is  the  situation  of  the  illegitimate  child,  which  Shakespeare 
has  strikingly  illustrated  in  three  important  characters* 
In  such  a  case  the  Family  becomes  contradictory  of  itself, 
for  the  very  institution  whose  function  is  to  rear  and  pro- 
tect the  offspring  of  man  disowns  it,  and  even  casts  it  out 
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of  the  social  pale.  To  this  more  remote  relation  belong 
cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  grandparents ;  let  the  reader  sup- 
ply the  rest  to  the  end  of  the  line  of  kindred.  Finally, 
consanguinity  disappears  entirely,  though  the  domestic 
tie  remains ;  this  is  seen  in  the  step-mother  and  mother- 
in-law,  with  their  cognate  forms  of  both  sexes — time- 
honored  and  much-employed  sources  of  collision  in  the 
Family. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  Love  from  which  the 
domestic  relation  is  wholly  eliminated ;  both  sex  and  blood 
sink  down  into  indifferent  elements.  This  Love  is  Friend- 
ship, which,  in  its  turn,  may  conflict  with  all  the  preceding 
relations  of  the  Family ;  for  it  is  a  unity  of  individuals  in 
an  emotion  which  disregards  consanguinity  as  well  as  the 
difference  of  sex.  In  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  Shakes- 
peare has  portrayed  the  collision  between  Friendship  and 
Love  as  the  primordial  impulse  of  the  Family,  wherein  the 
latter  is  shown  to  be  the  more  powerful  and  intense  emo- 
tion. 

The  reader  can  now  have  a  conception  of  the  vast 
materials  which  domestic  life  furnishes  to  the  dramatic 
author.  Two  or  more  of  these  collisions  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  same  play,  yet  they  ought  to  be  nearly 
related  in  order  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  sense  of  artistic 
unity.  Each  phase  may  collide  with  any  other  phase; 
thus  the  number  of  combinations  becomes  almost  infinite. 
Shakespeare  has  by  no  means  exhausted  them,  notwith- 
standing his  manifest  tendency  td  avoid  repetition,  though 
he  does  sometimes  repeat  favorite  themes.  A  further 
question  arises  concerning  the  gradation  of  these  com- 
plicated collisions  of  the  Family:  Which  is  the  higher 
element  and  which  the  lower  ?    It  is  in  some  cases  diflft- 
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tvlt  to  give  a  general  rule ;  external  circumstances  often 
play  into  the  action  and  determine  the  solution.  The  wife 
should  always  place  the  husband  before  the  parent,  but 
much  more  questionable  is  the  demand  upon  her  to  place 
the  husband  before  the  child ;  such  may  or  may  not  be  her 
duty,  according  to  circumstances.  The  universal  princi- 
ple, however,  in  this  sphere  is  that  what  is  truest  and  best 
for  the  Family  must  put  down,  in  the  end,  every  other 
domestic  relation  which  may  stand  in  the  way,  and 
Human  Reason  alone  is  to  be  the  judge  of  last  resort. 

2.  The  State,  — This  institution  is  the  great  instnunen- 
tality  for  securing  justice  among  men,  for  bringing  home 
to  every  person  the  value  of  his  deed.  It  thus  rises  above 
the  limits  of  the  Family.  It  has  to  disregard  domestic  ties 
in  order  to  attain  its  object ;  it  cannot  avoid  punishing  the 
father  for  his  wrong  action,  though  the  wife  and  children 
must  also  suffer  along  with  him.  Justice  is  the  supreme 
end,  the  pillar  which  supports  the  world.  The  Individual 
has  to  be  rewarded  with  his  own  deed,  though  many  tender 
relations  be  painfully  torn  asunder.  That  institution 
which  secures  justice  to  man  must  put  aside  all  others 
that  stand  in  its  way.  The  State,  therefore,  in  fulfilling 
the  end  of  its  existence,  may  collide  with  the  entire  realm 
of  the  Family  in  any  single  one,  or  in  all,  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. / 

Such  is  the  first  colUsion  of  the  State,  the  coUision  which 
presses  itself  most  directly  upon  the  mind  in  considering 
this  subject.  Moreover,  these  two  institutions  have  their 
representatives  in  the  two  sexes.  The  State  is  essentially 
the  ethical  sphere  of  man ;  the  Family  that  of  woman. 
This  collision  offers  the  greatest  variety  of  dramatic  treat- 
ment —  it  may  be  tragic,  mediated,  or  purely  comic ;  in 
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fact,  nearly  every  play  of  Shakespeare  has  something  of 
it,  from  the  slightest  external  tinge  to  the  substantial 
germ  of  the  action.  In  real  life,  duty  to  country  and 
duty  to  family  conflict  not  unfrequently,  and  the  Indi- 
vidual has  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
happily  or  unhappily. 

Second,  the  State  has  continually  some  form  of  internal 
collision  which  is  manifested  in  the  phenomenon  of  political 
parties.  This,  within  proper  limits,  produces  a  healthy 
activity  by  preventing  stagnation.  But  it  may  rise  to  the 
proportions  of  rebellion  and  revolution ;  then  it  is  a  con- 
flict which  demands  a  speedy  solution.  Which  side  should 
be  successful  is  to  be  determined  by  the  truth  of  its  prin- 
ciple;  at  one  time  it  may  be  the  supporters,  and  at  another 
time  the  assailants,  of  the  established  State. 

Third,  the  external  Collision  of  the  State  is  war  with 
another  State.  The  ultimate  principle  here  is  nationality, 
which  must  be  vindicated  when  impeded  or  assailed.  A 
further  development  of  these  Collisions  of  the  State  may 
be  deferred  for  the  present ;  the  reader  will  find  a  more 
detailed  account  of  them  tn  the  Introduction  to  the  His- 
torical Drama.  Shakespeare  has  devoted  to  them  an 
entire  cyclus  of  his  finest  plays  —  it  is  the  cyclus  of  his 
Histories.  In  the  total  Shakespearian  Drama,  therefore, 
we  behold  a  Drama  of  the  Family  and  a  Drama  of  the 
State ;  the  great  division  of  ethical  institutions  also  divides 
his  works.    Here  is  the  primal  basis  of  their  classification. 

Two  other  ethical  forces,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of 
institutions  to  a  certain  degree,  may  be  mentioned,  though 
they  occur  less  frequently  in  Shakespeare.  The  first  is 
Property  —  perhaps  the  lowest  ethical  principle,  still  an 
ethical  principle.     It  cannot  be  violated  without  wrong. 
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and  hence  is  capable  of  being  made  the  basis  of  a  dra- 
matic collision.  On  the  other  hand,  its  exclusive  pursuit 
brings  its  right  into  conflict  with  higher  rights.  It  may 
assail,  and  even  destroy,  both  the  Individual  and  State,  as 
is  seen  in  the  tragedy  of  Timon,  Also,  in  Merchant  of 
Venice  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  right  of  Property 
and  the  existence  of  the  Individual,  which,  however,  is 
happily  mediated  by  Portia.  But  the  second  ethical  force 
above  alluded  to  is  the  world-historical  Spirit,  which  is  a 
power  above  the  State,  destroying  it,  or  calling  it  into 
existence,  in  accordance  with  the  highest  principle  of  His- 
tory. Nations  rise  and  fall;  there  must  be  something 
which  controls  these  mighty  changes.  It  is  the  supreme 
ethical  authority,  whose  clearest  indication  is  found  in 
the  two  Roman  plays  which  portray  the  transition  from 
the  Republic  to  the  Empire,  but  it  is  really  the  deep,  gov- 
erning principle  of  the  entire  Historical  Series. 

There  is  still  another  organization  existent  in  the  world 
whose  dramatic  nature,  at  least,  must  be  explained  —  the 
Church.  The  Church,  however,  is  always  a  vanishing  ele- 
ment in  Shakespeare ;  its  content,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true 
and  valid,  is  just  the  institutional  and  moral  elements 
which  are  already  potent  in  their  own  native  forms.  It  is, 
hence,  superfluous  in  a  certain  degree,  or  tending  that 
way.  Still,  it  is  a  powerfully  organized  system,  with 
mighty  instrumentalities ;  it,  hence,  may  collide  with  the 
State,  Family,  or  any  other  principle  of  the  Ethjcal  World. 
Its  trained  clergymen  are  continually  appearing  in  a 
mediatorial,  though  not  necessarily  religious,  function ;  its 
customs,  ceremonies,  and  doctrines  are  often  in  the  back- 
ground, though  rather  as  the  external  setting  than  as  the 
Tital  principle  of  the  play.     Moreover,  the  Shakespeariaa 
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Church,  in  so  far  as  there  is  any,  is  the  Catholic  Churcji, 
which  is  generally  taken,  even  by  Protestants,  as  the 
Poetical  Church.  But  the  Drama  is  not,  and  in  its  highest 
manifestations  cannot  be,  religious;  it  is  ethical.  The 
conceptive  forms  of  religion  which  exhibit  man  as  deter- 
mined externally  must  here  be  dropped,  or  plainly  shown 
as  the  internal  forces  of  the  soul;  the  demon  and  the 
angel  must  be  placed  inside  of  the  human  breast.  The 
Church,  in  the  Shakespearian  Drama,  plays  alongside  of 
the  Ethical  World,  having  essentially  the  same  principles, 
though  in  a  different  form,  which  form  must,  however,  be 
•employed  for  certain  characters  and  for  certain  subordinate 
purposes. 

Leaving  out  the  Church,  as  superfluous  in  the  main,  the 
gradation  of  institutions  will  be  in  ascending  order  of 
importance,  as  follows:  1,  Property;  2,  Family;  3, 
State ;  4,  World-historical  Spirit.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  they,  in  and  of  themselves,  are  principles, 
ideas;  they  can  be  made  a  reality  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  Individual.  He  must  be  filled  with  their 
spirit ;  then  he  is  their  bearer,  their  representative.  They 
thus  become  the  deepest  ground  of  character.  But  the 
Individual  is  free-will ;  he  may  reject  all  these  institutional 
principles  as  guides  of  action,  and  follow  his  own  notions 
of  duty.  Thus  the  man  of  conscience,  upright  and 
sincere,  may  fall  into  conflict  with  the  whole  realm  of 
institutions,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Here  we 
enter  a  new  sphere,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  briefly 
considered  —  the  second  grand  division  of  the  Ethical 
World. 

n.  The  Moral. —  This  is  still  the  ethical  realm,  for 
there  is  still  subordination  to  a  higher  behest,  which  is 
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now  the  internal  law  of  duty.  Here  the  Individual  has^ 
within  himself,  the  absolute  test  of  conduct ;  he  assertSi 
himself  as  supreme  over  all ;  he  follows  his  idea  of  Right, 
against  the  realized  forms  of  Right.  Subjective  conscience 
thus  assails  and  destroys  objective  institutions.  This  is. 
the  mightiest  contradiction  of  our  own  age,  everywhere 
giving  rise  to  the  fiercest  struggles,  whose  intensity  is  but 
faintly  adumbrated  in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare.  Note 
the  difficulty :  The  Individual,  in  destrojdng  institutions,, 
destroys  the  very  reality  of  his  substantial,  permanent 
self ;  still,  this  self,  this  subjectivity,  is  the  primitive  germ 
from  which  are  developed  and  vitalized  aU  institutions, 
and  hence  is  that  which  must  be  protected  above  every- 
thing else. 

The  moral  stand-point  is  not  strong  in  Shakespeare ;  he 
is  decidedly  institutional.  He  has  portrayed  no  great,, 
heroic,  triumphant  personage  whose  career  is  essentially 
moral,  and  who  coUided  with  the  established  system  of  an 
epoch  and  ultimately  overthrew  it  by  his  thought  and 
example,  like  Socrates  or  Christ.  Brutus  will  not  answer 
the  requirement  at  all ;  both  he  and  his  principle  failed ;. 
the  Poet,  indeed,  furtively  laughs  at  his  claims.  Caesar, 
though  a  world-historical  character,  has  not  even  a  tinge 
of  moral  devotion.  The  sympathies  of  Shakespeare  were 
decidedly  conservative,  institutional ;  indeed,  they  had  ta 
be  so  to  make  him  a  great  dramatic  poet. 

The  same  fact  can  be  most  plainly  seen  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  ordinary  moral  duties  of  life.  The  moment 
they  come  into  conflict  with  any  institutional  demand, 
they  are  universally  set  aside.  Not  that  they  are  wantonly 
violated ;  if  there  is  no  collision  with  what  the  Poet  deems 
a  higher  principle,  then  they  are  strictly  observed.   Verac- 
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ity  is  assuredly  a  Tequirement  of  the  moral  law,  yet  the 
falsehoods   of  Shakespeare's  best  characters  have  long- 
astonished,  and  even  scandalized,  rigid  moralists.     Suc- 
cessful deception  is  one  of  his  chief  dramatic  instrumen- 
talities, when  it  can  be  employed  to  harmonize  domestic  or* 
political  difficulties.     His  clergymen,  whom  one  naturally 
takes  to  be  the  very  representatives  of  morality,  are  guilty 
of  pious  frauds  in  order  to  weld  together  the  broken  bonds- 
of  the  Family.     The  mediator  cannot  be  a  severe  formal- 
ist ;  he  must  soothe,  compromise,  jdeld ;  strife  is  not  to  be 
triumphant  on  account  of  moral  scrupulosity.     Also,  the 
ground  of  Shakespeare's  indelicate  speech  lies,  not  merely 
in  the  age,  but  quite  as  much  in  the  man ;  the  full  flow  of 
a  sensuous  poetical  temperament  was  not  to  be  curbed  by 
restraints  of  propriety,  or  even  of  morality,  when  it  was  so 
faithful  to  the  higher  ethical  element.     In  fact,  the  Poet's^ 
institutional  sense  relaxed— many  readers  have  thought, 
too  much — his  moral  sense. 

A  glance  may  be  given  to  the  interminable  discussion 
upon  this  subject.  A  confusion  of  language  has  been 
both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  much  confusion  of 
thought,  and  the  source  of  needless  disputation.  The 
word  moral  is  usually  made  to  do  duty,  not  only  for  itself, 
but  also  for  the  words  ethical  and  institutional.  Both, 
sides  thus  seem  to  prove  their  points — that  Shakespeare 
is  and  is  not  a  moral  writer.  A  moral  writer,  in  the 
restricted  meaning  of  the  term,  he  is  not;  but  a  moral 
writer,  in  the  sense  of  standing  on'  the  basis  of  institu- 
tions, he  is.  Furthermore,  it  wiU  be  manifest  how  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  comprehension  of  Shakespeare  is  the 
criticism  which  rests  wholly  in  this  limited  moral  view  of 
his  works,  which  moralizes  them  into  pitiful  lessons  oil 
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good  behavior.  Yet,  such  criticism  not  only  abounds,  but 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  method  of  considering  his 
Ethical  World. 

III.  The  Negative  Phase  op  the  Ethical  World. — 
We  are  now  prepared  to  pass  to  a  new  sphere,  which  is 
also  adequately  represented  in  the  Shakespearian  Drama. 
Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  positive  side  of  the 
Ethical  World,  and  the  coUisions  within  it ;  but  it  has  also 
a  negative  side,  lying  over  against  it,  and  hostile  to  it 
throughout.  The  Individual  representing  this  negative 
spirit  thus  collides  with  both  the  moral  and  the  institu- 
tional elements,  and  for  him  there  can  be  no  ethical  justi- 
fication. Two  classes  may  be  noticed,  which  shade  into 
each  other  with  many  varieties:  The  indifferent  bad 
persoi;j_who  refuses^  or  ^«  inoflpghlft  of,  all  subordination, 
and  follows  appetite  ;  and  the  active  bad  person,  who  seeks 
to  destroy  the  eiTtire  Ethical  World  in  both  its  forms. 
'The  former  has  its  type,  and  even  shape,  in  CaUban,  the 
natural  man,  in  whom  there  is  the  possibiUty,  but  not  the 
reality,  of  a  governing  ethical  principle.  The  latter  finds 
its  best  representative  in  Richard  the  Thirds  the  hero  of 
negation,  and  hence  necessarily  tragic.  Such  is  the  true 
villain,  the  active  agent  of  destruction  to  which  he  must, 
in  the  end,  bring  himself  also.  Yet,  for  him,  too,  there  is 
mediation  through  repentance,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
Leontes,  in  Winter* s  Tale,  Here,  in  their  deepest  princi- 
ple, Shakespeare  and  Christianity  are  in  accord,  though 
their  outward  forms  be  so  different.  The  one  restores  the 
villain — the  man  who  has  destroyed,  as  far  as  his  deed  goes, 
the  whole  Ethical  World — bringing  him  back  into  harmony 
with  it  through  contrite  works ;  the  other  declares  forgive- 
ness for  the  most  hardened  sinner  through  repentance. 
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Such  is  the  Shakespearian  hierarchy  of  principles  which 
He  beneath,  and  control,  his  Drama.  Rational  Subordina- 
tion is  its  law,  beginning  with  the  natural  element  of  man  — 
appetite — and  ascending  through  a  scale  of  ethical  powers, 
each  of  which  commands  what  is  beneath  and  obeys  what 
is  above.  The  Higher  must  subordinate  the  Lower ;  the 
final  decision  is  rendered  by  the  universal  Reason,  which  A^ 

alone  can  adequately  judge  of  the  Rational,  the  image  of    i  y^^ 
itself.     This  Reason  is  by  no  means  the  mere  subjective*  \  I 
judgment  of  the  Individual,  but  Reason  reaUzed  in  thely 
world,  in  the   estabUshed  forms  of   ethical  government." 
Read  the  reality ;  it  will  tell  the  story,  for  it  is  only  an 
•expression  of  what  is  universal  and  rational  in  mankind. 

The  moral  reader  here  is  inclined  to  ask :  Is  not  all  this 
an  advocacy  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come?  The 
question  naively  takes  for  granted  that  there  is  no  conflict 
of  duties  in  human  activity.  If  such  were  the  case,  then, 
indeed,  life  would  be  a  problem  of  easy  solution.  The 
diflSculty  hes  in  the  proper  gradation ;  there  never  was  a 
good  which  was  not  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  some 
inferior  good.  The  evil  enters  when  the  greater  good  is 
put  aside  for  the  lesser;  to  decide  between  them,  how- 
ever, is  too  often  the  perplexity  and  the  pang  of  action. 
Also,  this  subordination  of  one  principle  to  another — is  it 
not  the  old  Jesuitical  maxim  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means?  Yes,  so  it  is,  with  the  necessary  limitation. 
Indeed,  how  are  any  means  to  be  justified  unless  through 
the  end?  or,  rather,  how  can  any  means  even  exist  unless 
through  the  end?  The  Shakespearian  doctrine  may  be 
«tated  thus :  If  the  end  is  a  higher  principle  than  the  only 
possible  means,  then  the  means  must  be  employed,  and 
not  to  employ  it  is  guilt;  but,  if  the  means  is  itself  a 
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higher  principle  than  the  end  to  be  attained,  then  it  cannot, 
be  rightfully  employed.  The  supposition  is  that  there^ 
exists  a  conflict  which  cannot  be  avoided  or  otherwise 
mediated. 

The  following  tabular  statement  may  aid  the  reader  in. 
bringing  before  his  mind  thfe  general  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding discussion: 


ETHiau. 

WORLD. 


Positive.  < 


Institutional 
(Objective). 

Moral 
(Subjective). 


'Property. 

Family. 

State. 
[World  Spirit. 

The  Lavr  ol  Conscience.. 


Negative  —The  Natural  Man,  the  Villain. 

It  will,  by  many,  be  considered  doubtful  whether  the^ 
Poet  had  consciously  elaborated  an  ethical  system  as 
above  set  forth,  and  had  formulated  it  in  the  abstract 
language  of  philosophy.  Such  a  procedure  on  his  part, 
w^fl  not  at  all  necessary  for  his  poetical  work ;  it  was  suf- 
ficient that  he  grasped,  truly  and  completely,  the  practical 
world,  and  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  its  essential  features. 
This  involves  the  ethical  foundation  which  has  just  been, 
unfolded ;  the  active  life  of  men  is  full  of  these  collisions^ 
and  they  form  the  abiding  interest  of  History.  An. 
adequate  representation  of  the  world,  just  as  it  is,  must, 
include  these  ethical  principles,  for  they  make  the  world 
through  their  Ufe-giving  energy.  Still,  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  Poet  had  also  his  abstract  statement, 
of  these  matters;  who  will  doubt  his  ability  to  make  it? 
Indeed,  philosophers  have  always  admired  and  quoted  his. 
concise  and  profound  utterances  of  thought.  A  thinker  he 
was,  assuredly,  who  had  brought  into  intellectual  harmony^ 
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iihe  contradictions  of  our  earthly  life.    Perhaps  the  plainest 
traces  of  an  ethical  system  are  to  be  found  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida^  in  which  play  also  he  gives  a  more  abstract 
form  to  his  expression  than  is  usual  with  him.     Still,  the 
»exact  line  between  his  conscious  and  unconscious  pro- 
cedure must  remain  doubtful ;  who  can  penetrate  into  the 
:secret  recesses  of  his  subjectivity,  and  tell  us  what  lies 
there  hidden?    What  he  has  revealed,  however,  we  may 
•declare.     Look  into  his  book — there  is  the  picture  of  the 
Ethical  .World ;  whether  he  was  aware  of  it  or  not,  the 
fact  of  its  existence  remains  the  same.     He,  like  others 
before  him,  may  have  builded  wiser  than  he  knew ;  but  it 
is  both  reasonable  and  modest  to  suppose  that  he  under- 
stood what  he  was  about,  and  was  something  more  than 
the  little  bee,  the  instinctive  architect  of  Nature. 

Section  IV.  —  On  Characterization. 

I.  Ethical  Element  op  Character. — We  can  now 
behold  these  abstract  ideas  passing  into  living  reahty 
through  Dramatic  Characterization,  which  originates 
directly  from  the  Ethical  World.  One  or  more  of  its 
■above-mentioned  principles  must  take  possession  of  the 
Individual,  and  become  the  mainspring  of  all  his  actions. 
Such  is  the  deepest  ground  of  character,  which  can  only 
be  adequately  comprehended  in  its  relation  to  the  Ethical 
World.  Accordingly,  there  may  be  pointed  out  three 
classes  corresponding  to  its  general  divisions :  The  Institu- 
tional person,  the  Moral  person,  the  Negative  person,  or 
villain.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  manifold  varieties 
of  these  forms — all  the  subdivisions  previously  given  thus 
apply  to  character ;  State  and  Family,  in  their  many  com- 
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binations — in  fine,  all  ethical  powers  furnish  its  impelling 
forces. 

But  there  must  also  be  more  than  one  such  person  in 
a  drama ;  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  conflict.     Two  indi- 
viduals  are   animated   with  opposing  ethical  principles, 
which  both  of  them  are  seeking  to  realize;  they  grapple 
and  struggle  till  one  subordinates  the  other,  or  both  perish 
or  are  reconciled — such  is  the  Dramatic  Colliding  Charac- 
ter.    In  an  accurate  analysis  of  it,  the  first  thing  is  to- 
find  its  ethical  essence,  for  this  is  the  germ  from  which, 
it  unfolds   in   every  direction.      The   individual,   there- 
fore, must  be  portrayed  as  the  bearer  of  some  principle 
whereby  he  comes  into  conflict  with  the  bearer  of  some 
other  principle. 

n.   Psychological  Element  of   Character. —  But. 
Character  is   not   merely  the   embodiment  of   a  general 
notion ;  thus,  it  would  remain  abstract  and  lifeless ;  every 
character  must  possess  individual  traits  which  it  does  not 
have  in  common  with  other  characters,  in  which  traits, 
however,  the  ethical  element  ought  always  to  be  reflected. 
This  is  the  psychological  side,  the  ground  of  individuality, 
and,  hence,  of  variety  of  characters.     This  interrelation 
of  the  ethical  and  psychological  phases  is  Shakespeare's 
great  marvel  of  deUneation.    The  unity — that  is,  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  the  character — is  imaged  in  all  the  multi- 
tudinous traits ;  the  same  picture  is  seen  in  a  thousand, 
different  mirrors.     This  happy  transfusion  of  thought  into- 
individuality  is  what  Shakespearian  criticism  has  generally 
endeavored  to  express  in  great  fullness. 

Here,  however,  a  distinction  should  be  carefully  noted. 
There  are  many  details  which  are  very  necessary  for  the- 
poetical  image,  but  not  for  the  thought ;  such  details  may 
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be,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  omitted  in  critical  treatment*. 
The  thought  is  the  main  object  sought  for  by  criticism, 
which  should  not,  therefore,  seek  to  rival  the  sensuous 
fullness  of  the  Drama.  Shakespearian  literature  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  analysis  of  character ;  in  this  respect  the 
field  is  overwrought.  The  attempt  is  too  often  made  to 
follow  out  a  character  into  insignificant  relations  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  criticism.  Then  come  the  endless 
reflections  which  proceed  from  microscopic  views ;  satiety 
overtakes  the  reader  at  every  new  essay  on  Shakespeare, 
and  the  essential  thing  often  remains  unsaid  after  all. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  same  character 
should  affect  different  persons  differently ;  every  man  of 
culture,  with  a  little  study,  can  make,  and  indeed  ought 
to  make,  new  reflections  on  the  characters  of  Shakespeare. 
This  class  of  critical  writings  may,  hence,  be  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely ;  some  person  will  always  be  giving 
a  new  turn  to  the  kaleidoscope  and  be  showing  it  to  the 
public.  But  the  essential  point  of  a  critical  comprehen- 
sion of  character  is  to  seize  the  ethical  germ ;  it  is  weari- 
some and  profitless  to  chase  down  aU  the  psychological 
details,  particularly  after  they  have  been  shown  in  their 
living  relation  by  the  Poet  in  his  drama. 

Section  V. —  Structure  op  the  Shakespearian  Drama. 

It  is  not  enough  that  single  characters  be  separately 
analyzed  and  described,  for  they,  by  themselves,  are  far 
from  making  a  drama.  They  must  be  combined  inta 
groups,  and  these  groups  must  be  shown  in  their  develop- 
ment. A  Shakespearian  character  is  usually  portrayed  in 
its  growth ;  it  unfolds  gradually  its  secret  possibilities  in 
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connection  with  its  surroundings.  Also,  the  interest  of  a 
play  depends  upon  the  action  to  a  large  extent ;  the  ele- 
ment of  time  cannot  be  excluded.  A  critical  essay,  there- 
fore, should  be  something  more  than  a  character  analysis ; 
the  synthesis  of  the  Whole  must  be  given  at  the  same 
time;  the  organism  and  its  growth  are  to  be  grasped 
together  into  a  unity. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  Shakespearian  criti- 
cism —  a  part  in  which  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  sajring 
that  it  has  hitherto  whoUy  failed.  Perhaps  the  demand  is 
unreasonable,  or,  indeed,  impossible.  The  requirement 
may  be  stated  in  the  following  form :  Wanted,  a  critical 
method  which  will  show  dramatic  structure  and  dramatic 
movement  along  with  dramatic  character.  Can  these  two 
elements,  which  exist  in  every  play,  be  transferred  to  an 
•expository  essay  ?  The  attempt  must  be  made,  though  it 
;be  unsuccessful.  The  instrumentalities  here  employed 
:are  Threads  and  Movements. 

I.  The  Dramatic  Thread. —  This  may  vary  in  its  com- 
position from  a  single  person  to  one  or  more  groups. 
Readers  of  Shakespeare  have  doubtless  noticed  the  group, 
^th  its  central  figure,  around  which  are  gathered  the 
subordinate  characters.  Sometimes  these  groups  run 
separately  through  the  play;  oftener  they  intertwine 
with  other  groups.  But  the  Thread  seeks  to  combine 
-according  to  the  principle  at  issue.  It  collides  or  unites 
with  other  threads  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
action.  The  Thread,  therefore,  lays  stress  upon  the 
•thought ;  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  group,  or  may  be 
different  sometimes;  whereof  the  illustrations  must  be 
.sought  further  on  in  the  special  treatment  of  the  dramas. 

The  object  of  these  Threads  is  to  bring  out  into  bold 
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relief  the  organization  of  the  play.  This  should  not  be 
neglected  in  a  critical  development,  which,  therefore, 
must  be  made  to  move  upon  the  Threads  as  the  highways 
of  the  dramatic  territory.  They  also  contain  the  collision 
which  may  thus  be  unfolded  on  these  lines.  The  number 
of  Threads  differ  in  the  different  dramas ;  their  judicious 
management  is  one  of  the  vital  points  of  dramatic  economy. 
Too  many  cause  complexity  and  confusion ;  too  few  pro- 
duce simpUcity  and  bareness.  Moreover,  they  should  be 
interwoven  to  a  certain  degree  in  a  drama,  though  care- 
fully separated  in  a  criticism;  the  one  seeks  to  weld 
together  the  various  elements,  while  the  other  must  find 
the  cleavages,  however  deftly  united. 

II.  The  Dramatic  Movement. —  Each  Thread  moves 
forward  to  a  culmination,  and  the  totaUty  moves  forward 
to  a  culmination;  then  there  is  a  transition  to  a  new 
thought  and  a  new  order  of  things.  All  the  Threads  thus 
moving  together  through  one  phase  of  the  action  is  called 
a  Movement  of  the  play,  wherein  there  should  always  be 
some  common  principle  of  agreement  or  of  conflict.  Then 
follows  a  new  phase,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  logically 
evolved  out  of  the  preceding  phase  ;  this,  too,  is  a  Move- 
ment with  its  various  Threads,  each  of  which  must  be 
separately  developed.  The  final  Movement  is  the  solution, 
which  brings  together  all  the  Threads  into  harmony. 

Long  ago  it  was  observed  that  a  di*amatic  action  has  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  but  these  distinctions,  which 
apply  to  every  object  in  creation,  must  be  deepened  into 
something  essential.  Moreover,  the  division  into  acts 
and  scenes  is  chiefiy  made  to  satisfy  the  external  require- 
ments of  the  stage,  which  seldom  corresponds  to  the  inner 
development  of  the  coUision.     The  thought  must  be  the 
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controlling  principle  of  the  work;  and,  as  criticism  pro- 
poses to  give  this  thought,  it  must"  be  governed  by  the 
same,  and  not  by  the  requirements  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation. Hence  nobody  should  expect  that  the  logical 
movement  will  correspond  to  the  division  into  acts  and 
scenes  in  the  modern  editions  of  Shakespeare.  Moreover, 
such  a  division  is  often  wanting  in  the  old  copies,  and 
did  not  at  all  originate  with  the  Poet. 

Manifestly,  a  critical  method  which  neglects  these  Move- 
ments is  imperfect.  Only  through  them  can  the  element 
of  time  be  endowed  with  its  true  significance ;  and  from 
time  springs  all  development,  as  well  as  action.  They 
exhibit  the  dramatic  work  in  its  inner  vital  activity,  with- 
out the  external  expedients  for  theatrical  representation — 
which  is  the  poetical,  but  not  the  critical,  form.  The 
attempt  is  made  through  them  to  reach  down  to  the  pure 
movement  of  the  thought  without  considering  so  fully  the 
side  of  its  manifestation.  Upon  this  thought  the  different 
kinds  of  Drama  are  founded ;  hence  these  Movements  will 
differ  accordingly.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  here  that 
Tragedy  has  essentially  two  Movements  —  Guilt  and  Retri- 
bution— while  there  are  three  in  case  of  the  Mediation  of 
the  Collision. 

Threads  and  Movements,  therefore,  constitute  the 
structural  elements  of  the  Drama.  In  an  analysis  we  are 
first  to  carefully  distinguish  the  various  Threads  of  each 
Movement,  and  follow  them  through  the  play.  Equally 
necessary  is  the  synthesis ;  the  principles  of  the  Threads 
must  be  generalized  into  the  principle  of  the  Movement, 
and  also  the  principles  of  all  the  Movements  must  be 
generahzed  into  that  of  the  play.  Thus  we  get,  as  it 
were,  into  the  workshop  of  the  Poet;   we  behold  him 
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gradually  weaving  together  the  various  portions  of  his 
complex  garment.  If  dramatic  structure  is  held  to  be  of 
any  moment  at  all,  it  should  be  preserved  to  criticism. 
This  is  accomplished,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  a  certain  degree, 
by  the  employment  of  Threads  and  Movements. 

There  has  been  essentially  but  one  method  of  criticising 
Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art  since  Schlegel,  though  in 
other  respects  the  diversity  has  been  great  enough.  This 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  as  the  idea  of  the  play  some 
abstract  moral  or  pyschological  principle  ;  then  to  take  up 
the  different  characters,  one  after  another,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  critic.  Shakespearian  essays  have  been 
mainly  a  series  of  descriptions  of  character,  without  any 
inherent  connection  —  a  gallery  of  portraits  in  accidental 
arrangement.  All  architectonic  proportion,  all  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual,  all  movement  of  the  Whole  —  in 
fine,  everything  peculiarly  dramatic — ^must  thus  be  left 
out.  A  true  method  would  assuredly  seek  to  include  just 
these  elements ;  to  preserve  the  thought,  not  as  a  dead 
result,  not  an  abstract  caput  mortuum^  but  in  the  living 
process  of  its  artistic  realization.  Such  a  method  must  be 
found ;  if  Threads  and  Movements  are  ineffectual,  then 
search  ought  to  be  made  for  other  instrumentalities. 

The  same  question  arises  here  concerning  the  Poet's 
method  which  arose  concerning  his  Ethical  World :  Was 
he  conscious  of  his  procedure?  The  same  answer  has  to 
be  given :  There  is  no  absolute  proof  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  a  subjective  matter  which  Shakespeare's  testimony 
alone  can  settle  decisively.  But  so  much  may  be  plausi- 
bly asserted :  He  begins  unconsciously  and  develops  into 
consciousness.  His  earlier  method  shows  a  bhnd,  yet 
mostiy  true,  instinct.     His  later  method  indicates  that  he 
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not  only  knew  of  it,  but  tried  to  conceal  it  when  getting 
too  manifest.  The  question,  however  answered,  does  not 
invalidate  the  fact  that  there  is  a  method  in  his  dramas. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  Threads  and  the  Movements 
in  their  manifold  relations,  the  following  diagram  may  be 
useful  to  some  readers.  Its  object  is  to  show  the  general 
form  of  Dramatic  Structure,  though  different  plays  fill  it 
out  in  a  different  manner.  There  may  be  a  combination 
of  parts  here  given,  or  a  separation,  or  an  entire  omission, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  theme.  Still,  there 
must  be  an  underlying  frame-work  which  gives  consistency 
and  support  to  a  drama,  as  the  skeleton  does  to  the  human 
body. 


I.  Movement. 

II.  Movement. 

III.  Movement. 

1.  Thread. - 

'  a.  Group. 

b.  Group. 

,c.  Group. 

1.  Thread.- 

'  a.  Group. 

b.  Group. 

^<j.  Group. 

1.  Thread. - 

'  o.  Group. 

b.  Group. 

.  <j.  Group. 

2.  Tliread.- 

'a.  Group. 

b.  Group. 

,c.  Group. 

2.  Thread. - 

'  a.  Group. 
b.  Group. 
e.  Group. 

2.  Thread. - 

'a.  Group. 

b.  Group. 

.c.  Group. 

'  a.  Group. 

3.  Thread."  b.  Group. 

,c.  Group. 

3.  Thread. - 

'  a.  Group. 

b.  Group. 

.c.  Group. 

3.  Thread.  H 

'  a.  Group. 

b.  Group. 

.c.  Group. 

The  Movements  divide  the  total  action  crosswise, 
the  Threads  divide  it  lengthwise;  each  Thread  in  each 
Movement  is  to  be  grasped  separately  at  first,  then  in  all 
its  connections.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
these  diAdsions  are  made  by  Thought  and  for  Thought, 
while  the  poetical  work  is  an  organism  whose  joints  are, 
for  the  most  part,  carefully  concealed  by  an  overgrowth 
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of  Kving  tissue.  The  following  essays  have  as  one  of  their 
objects  to  exhibit  prominently  the  dramatic  frame- work ; 
they  seek  out  the  structural  fonn,  and  follow  it  strictly. 
Every  play  of  Shakespeare  may  be  mapped  out  according 
to  some  phase  of  this  diagram;  of  course  the  Threads 
and  the  Movements  may  be  more  or  less  in  number. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  single  play  of  Shakespeare 
has  the  exact  completeness  of  this  diagram ;  it  is  only  a 
general  form.  The  Movements  will  be  indicated  by 
Roman  numerals  (I,  II,  III) ;  the  Threads  of  the  Move- 
ments by  the  Arabic  numerals  (1,  2,  3)  ;  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Threads  by  letters  (a,  6,  c).  These  designations 
are  intended  only  as  an  humble  aid  to  the  mind ;  if,  for 
some,  they  are  too  formal,  let  them  be  passed  over  with- 
out heed. 

Section  VI. —  Classification. 

We  have  now  seen  the  construction  of  the  single  drama. 
But  Shakespeare  has  many  single  dramas  of  very  different 
kinds ;  these  we  must  next  behold  in  a  system.  The  old 
classification  into  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies  is 
not  so  bad  as  some  modern  critics  try  to  make  out ;  many 
recent  systems  are  much  worse.  It,  at  least,  is  based 
upon  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Drama,  and  not  upon  the 
time  of  origin,  which  is  an  accident.  It  seeks  to  classify 
by  a  principle,  and  not  by  a  conjectural  chronology.  This 
old  classification  may  be  retained,  and,  with  some  shght 
modifications,  be  made  to  perform  fully  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. 

I.  Legendary  and  Historical  Drama.  —  The  first 
improvement  naturally  sought  for  in  it  is  a  division  which 
will  correspond  to  the  Histories.     Tragedy  and  Comedy 
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stand  in  direct  relation  to  each  other,  though  not  to  Hisi- 
tory.  Hence  the  word  Legendary  arises  in  the  mind  as 
the  true  antithesis  to  the  word  Historical.  Such,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  first  grand  division  of  the  Shakespearian 
Drama :  The  Legendary  and  the  Historical.  Undoubtedly 
these  two  forms  approach  each  other  in  certain  cases,  and 
begin  to  blend ;  but  the  distinction  is  a  valid  one,  being 
grounded,  not  upon  Time  merely,  but  upon  Thought. 

The  Legendary  Drama,  in  general,  employs  colUsions  ia 
the  Family,  with  the  State  in  the  background ;  the  His- 
torical Drama  employs  coUisions  in  the  State,  with  the 
Family  in  the  background.  That  is,  the  one  is  essentially 
domestic,  the  other  essentially  political.  History  gives  an 
account  of  the  hfe  of  the  State,  which  thus  furnishes  a. 
material,  created  by  itself,  to  the  Historical  Drama.  The 
Legend  springs  up  before  History  —  before  the  State  has 
developed  into  a  self-conscious  existence,  capable  of 
recording  its  own  purposes  and  deeds.  Hence  in  it  the 
State  is  removed  into  the  dim  distance,  and  forms  a  kind 
of  unconscious  frame-work  which  holds,  and  often  darkly 
controls,  the  collisions  of  the  Family. 

This  difference  of  content  necessarily  brings  about  a. 
difference  of  form.  The  Legendary  Drama  has  a  tendency 
to  complete  itself  in  a  single  play,  for  it  is  not  limited  to- 
a  specific  Time  —  indeed,  it  has  a  Time  of  its  own.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Historical  Drama  is  immovably  fixed  between 
a  Before  and  an  After,  both  of  which  loudly  demand  to- 
be  taken  into  the  dramatic  account  of  an  epoch.  Hence 
arises  the  tendency  to  a  consecutive  chain  of  dramas,  as 
the  Yorkian  and  Lancastrian  Tetralogies,  as  the  Roman 
Historical  and  the  English  Historical  Series.  No  such 
tendency  can  be  observed  in  the  legendary  plays ;  each  is 
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a  Whole  in  itself,  rounded  off  to  completeness  in  its  own 
Time. 

A  further  essential  distinction  lies  in  the  manner  of 
termination.  Every  single  historical  play  has  its  action 
cut  out  of  a  recorded  period,  in  which  one  party  succeeds 
and  one  party  fails.  The  end  is,  therefore,  double  —  both 
happy  and  unhappy  —  as  showing  the  triumph  of  the  sucr 
cessful,  and  the  death  of  the  unsuccessful,  hero.  Such  a 
drama,  therefore,  may  be  called  both  tragic  and  comic ; 
it  exhibits  a  combination  of  forms  in  a  new  form.  .  Still 
further,  these  distinctions  may  be  impressed  upon  the 
whole  series,  but  not  upon  the  plays  separately;  for 
instance,  the  Lancastrian  Tetralogy  terminates  happily, 
and,  hence,  may  be  called  a  comedy  in  the  large  sense 
of  the  word;  while  the  YorMan  Tetralogy  terminates 
unhappily  for  the  House  of  York,  and,  hence,  may  be 
called  a  tragedy. 

The  Legendary  and  Historical  fade  into  each  other  by 
insensible  gradations,  and  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  boundary-hne  between  them.  The 
subject  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  fabulous,  also  that  of 
Coriolanus^  probably ;  but  the  leading  theme  of  both  these 
dramas  is  political,  hence  they  resemble,  fundamentally, 
an  historical  play.  On  the  other  hand,  Macbeth  is  laid 
on  a  basis  of  history;  still,  its  general  form,  and  the 
manner  of  treatment,  must  classify  it  with  the  legendary 
dramas.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Fable, 
untrammeled  by  Fact,  Time,  or  Place,  offers  the  freest 
and  most  flexible  material  for  dramatic  poetry,  and  that 
History  has  to  seek  a  mythical  element  with  which  it  must 
temper  itself  before  it  can  be  employed  for  the  highest 
purposes  of  Art. 
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n.  Classification  op  Shakespeare's  Legendary 
Dramas.  —  The  first  division  here  is  into  Tragedy  and 
Comedy.  Tragedy  portrays  the  collision  of  opposing 
ethical  ends,  which  cannot  be  mediated  except  through 
the  death  of  the  person  or  persons  who  are  carrying  out 
these  ends.  The  tragic  Individual  is  so  completely 
absorbed  in  the  reahzatioa  of  his  purpose  that  the  loss 
of  his  principle  carries  with  it  the  loss  of  his  life.  Comedy, 
on  the  other  hand,  portrays  the  colHsion  of  opposing 
ethical  ends,  which  can  be  mediated,  and  thus  the  partici- 
pants do  not  perish.  The  Individual  in  this  case  must 
yield,  in  one  way  or  another,  through  repentance,  or 
inherent  weakness,  or  absurdity.  The  word  Comedy^ 
it  will  be  obsei'ved,  is  used  here  to  include  all  dramas 
which  terminate  happily — that  is,  terminate  with  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  colliding  elements,  both  persons  and 
principles.  There  is,  also,  a  narrower  and  more  common 
use  of  this  word,  which  will  hereafter  be  more  precisely 
designated. 

The  principle  of  the  division  into  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
is,  therefore.  Mediation,  which  a  little  reflection  will  show 
to  be  one  of  the  deepest  elements  of  human  spirit.  Can 
man  free  himself  from  guilt,  or  must  he  perish?  A 
character  which  persists  in  a  conflict  with  a  higher  princi- 
ple cannot  be  mediated,  and,  accordingly,  is  swept  down 
by  the  hand  of  destiny.  But  the  best  thought  of  the 
modern  world  is  salvation,  which  springs  from  the  media- 
torial power  of  spirit.  Christianity  delights  in  calling  its 
examplar  of  virtue  and  its  type  of  truth  the  Mediator; 
herein  it  both  expresses  and  inculcates  the  profoundest 
doctrine  of  humanity.  In  antiquit}'-  Fate  ruled  supreme, 
and  Tragedy  was  in  its  highest  bloom ;  but  finally  man 
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learned  how  to  mediate  himself,  to  master  his  own  con- 
flicts, and  thus  to  attain  Freedom.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  this  Mediated  Drama  or  Comedy  consti- 
tutes the  greater  portion  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  the 
Poet  of  the  modem  world. 

m.  Secondary  Classifications. —  Both  Tragedy  and 
Comedy  are  further  divided  into  the  real  and  ideal. 
These  much-abused  terms  we  shall  try  to  explain,  and  to 
employ  for  a  reasonable  purpose.  When  Tragedy  does 
not  abandon  the  sphere  of  reality,  in  order  to  express  and 
develop  the  motives  of  the  Tragic  Individual,  it  may  be 
named  real.  On  the  contrary,  when  Tragedy  seeks  the 
realm  of  the  Supernatural,  in  order  to  express  and  develop 
the  motives  of  the  Tragic  Individual,  it  may  be  called,  by 
way  of  contrast,  ideal.  In  the  former,  subjective  ends 
and  mental  conditions  are  clothed  in  their  own  language, 
appear  in  their  own  natural  forms ;  while,  in  the  latter,  they 
assume  a  supernatural  garb,  which  gives  a  pecuUar  charac- 
ter to  the  entire  drama,  as  in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet, 

In  Comedy,  which  is  also  named  the  Special  or  Mediated 
Drama,  the  essential  point  is  the  Mediation ;  this,  also,  is 
of  two  kinds,  real  and  ideal.  When  the  collision  is 
mediated  by  the  instrumentalities  of  the  real  world,  this 
species  of  Drama  may  be  called  real.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  called  ideal  when  the  collision  is  mediated  through 
"the  introduction  of  an  ideal  world.  Both  indicate  recon- 
ciliation, though  by  different  means.  The  latter  is,  indeed, 
Shakespeare's  most  original  literary  form,  and  contains 
the  highest  products  of  his  genius. 

The  table  given  on  the  following  page  exhibits  the 
legendary  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  classified  by  their  fun- 
damental principle. 
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To  be  sure,  persons  may  differ  about  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  prefer  to  classify  from  some  other  point  of 
view,  or  not  at  all.  No  doubt  these  dramas  are  capa- 
ble of  a  variety  of  arrangements.  One  maxim  may  be 
assumed:  They  should  be  classified  according  to  their 
most  essential  characteristic.  The  question  is :  What  is 
that  characteristic?  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself, 
and,  if  not  satisfied,  change  the  table  as  his  thought  dic- 
tates. It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  Pericles^  Prince 
of  Tyre^  is  not  included  in  the  list,  since  it  is  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  a  genuine  work  of  Shakespeare. 
The  historical  dramas  are  reserved  for  a  future  arrange- 
ment. 

The  method  of  classifjdng  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare 
has  varied  according  to  the  stand-point  of  the  critic. 
What  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  principle  of  classification  ? 
Evidently  that  distinction  which  is  most  essential,  which 
penetrates  most  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  Drama. 
The  old  division  into  Tragedies,  Comedies,  and  Histories 
was  based  upon  the  inherent  thought  of  Dramatic  Art, 
however  imperfectly  these  designations  were  applied  in 
the  First  Folio.  At  present  the  favorite  method  is 
biographical;  the  system  of  the  Poet's  works  is  made  to 
follow  the  order  of  their  composition.  Thus  the  accident 
of  Time  is  taken  as  the  ground  of  classification  —  the  most 
superficial  of  all  possible  methods.  The  fluctuations  of 
the  individual  Shakespeare  may  be  faintly  traced  in  this 
manner,  but  his  thought  will  remain  a  mystery.  The 
main  point  is  to  comprehend  what  he  did,  without  laying 
so  much  stress  on  when  he  did  it ;  at  least  the  fortuitous 
succession  of  his  works,  whose  origin  often  enough  must 
have  depended  upon  matters  wholly  tri\ial  and  external, 
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should  not  be  taken  as  the  highest  principle  of  classifica- 
tion. Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  of  poets  because  his 
thought  is  the  greatest,  most  universal,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  concrete."  To  grasp  this  thought,  in  all  its 
various  forms  of  expression,  should  be  the  supreme  object, 
one  may  reasonably  assert.  Besides,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  chronological  order  of  single  plays  be  deter- 
•minable,  though  certain  general  groups,  without  definite 
limits  in  time,  can  justly  be  insisted  upon.  There  are  the 
fewest  historical  facts  upon  this  subject;  the  ordinary 
tables  are  mostly  assumptions,  linked  together  by  con- 
jecture —  veritable  chains  of  sand.  After  all,  the  chronol- 
ogy has  to  be  derived  mainly  from  the  Drama,  and  not 
the  Drama  from  the  chronology. 


PART  I. 


LEGENDARY  DRAMA 


TRAGEDY. 


The  Nature  of  Tragedy. 

•  The  Tragic  in  Art,  according  to  the  ordinary  concep- 
tion, is  that  which  portrays  an  unhappy  end.  This  is  a 
necessary  element  in  it;  but  we  must  go  back  and  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  fatal  termination.  The  death  of  an 
innocent  person  by  accident  is  not  tragic  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  A  tragedy  is  not  produced  merely  by  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  characters  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  There  must  be  something  within  the  Individual  which 
brings  him  to  destruction ;  there  must  be  a  principle  which 
fills  his  breast  and  drives  him  forward  to  his  fate ;  his 
death  is  to  spring  from  his  deed.  The  elements  of 
Tragedy  may  be  reduced  to  three :  The  Tragic  Individual, 
the  Tragic  Action,  the  Tragic  Solution. 

I.  The  Tragic  Indivtoual.  — He  must  be,  in  the  first 
place,  the  bearer  of  some  great  end,  into  which  he  pours 
Ms  whole  being,  and  which  he  must  carry  into  execution. 
These  ends  are,  in  general,  the  principles  of  the  Ethical 
World,  any  one  of  which  may  take  possession  of  him  and 
make  him  its  instrument.  State  and  Family,  in  some  of 
their  manifold  phases,  usually  constitute  the  essence  of 
his  endeavor,  and  furnish  the  deepest  ground  of  his  char- 
acter. But  he  may,  also,  be  the  moral  hero,  or  even  the 
enemy  of  the  whole  Ethical  World,  the  villain. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  Tragic  Individual  grasps  these 
principles  with  such  a  strength  and  obstinacy  that  he  can 
be  shaken  from  his  hold  only  by  death.  Intensity  is  his. 
great  characteristic ;  his  whole  being  is  absorbed  in  his 
end,  which  constitutes  the  sole  impeUing  source  of  his 
action.  This  unquestioning,  often  unconscious,  devo- 
tion to  an  ethical  purpose  gives  the  simplest  form  of  the 
tragic  character.  But  scruples  may  arise  and  cause,  for 
a  time,  deep  struggles  and  hesitation ;  thus  the  character 
becomes  complicated  with  different,  and  often  opposing, 
ends.  Still,  the  result  is  the  same ;  the  Tragic  Individual 
must  remain  true  to  the  ethical  element  of  his  nature,  and 
he  perishes  rather  than  surrender  or  abandon  his  principle. 
Depth  and  intensity  of  purpose  he  has  to  possess  to  such, 
a  degree  that  he  prefers  death  to  the  loss  of  his  end. 
Hence,  for  him,  there  is  no  reconciliation. 

In  the  third  place,  he  has  to  maintain  his  conflict  with, 
another  principle  which  is  also  seeking  to  give  itself 
validity  in  the  world  thi'ough  an  individual.  One  charac- 
ter cannot  make  a  tragedy ;  there  must  be  opposition ;  and 
this  opposition,  to  be  of  interest,  must  be  of  a  permanent, 
and  not  of  a  capricious,  nature.  Hence  it  demands,  on 
both  sides,  eternal  principles  for  the  tragic  struggle,  and 
not  subjective  oddities  or  delusions,  which  are  comic. 
Then  other  persons  become  involved  in  the  conflict  — 
wherewith  we  have  already  passed  into  the  next  topic. 

II.  The  Tragic  Action.  — Here' the  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered are  three :  First  are  the  Threads,  which  group  the 
characters  according  to  their  essential  relation,  passing 
through  the  play  lengthwise,  so  to  speak,  and  making  the 
lines  of  the  action.  Second  are  the  Movements,  of  which 
there  are  in  a  tragedy  properly  two  —  guilt  and  retribu- 
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Hon  —  though  there  may  be  more  in  number,  and  may 
require  to  be  named  otherwise.  A  fuller  statement  of  the 
general  nature  of  dramatic  Threads  and  Movements  is 
found  in  the  Introduction.  But  the  most  important  ele- 
ment of  the  Tragic  Action  is  the  Collision,  In  its  sim- 
plest form  it  exhibits  two  individuals  with  opposing  eth- 
ical ends,  which  they  are  seeking  to  realize ;  thus  both  fall 
into  guilt  in  carrying  out  the  highest  principle  of  their 
natures.  Each  is  in  a  sense  right,  and  in  a  sense  wrong  — 
for  each  is  trying  to  maintain  what  is  right  by  destroying 
what  is  right;  both  sides  may  be  vahd  in  the  Ethical 
World,  yet  both  sides  are  in  irreconcilable  opposition; 
this  gives  the  tragic  contradiction,  which  is  overcome  only 
by  the  death  of  one  or  both  contestants. 

Such  is  the  external  conflict  —  man  against  man.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  internal  conflict  going 
on  in  ttie  breast  of  the  Tragic  Individual,  who  thus  is  rent 
asunder  by  two  opposite,  yet  mighty,  forces.  He  may  be 
aware  of  the  ethical  nature  of  what  he  has  to  assail,  he 
may  give  it  full  validity  in  his  own  conscience,  and  thus 
he  may  know  that  the  fulfillment  of  his  purpose  leads  to 
guilt.  Hence,  while  carrying  on  a  fierce  struggle  with 
another,  he  is  in  a  fiercer  struggle  with  himself ;  for  in  his 
own  soul  the  cause  of  his  opponent  finds  its  most  pow- 
erful supporter.  The  hostile  principle,  therefore,  has  a 
reflex  in  his  conscience.  His  arm  is  paralyzed  at  the 
thought  for  a  time ;  he  may  even  hesitate,  like  Hamlet, 
till  accident  performs  the  work  of  retribution.  But  the 
true  hero  must,  in  the  end,  strike  for  his  deepest  princi- 
ple ;  though  he  may  know  beforehand  that  he  has  to  suf- 
fer, act  he  will,  and  meet,  with  an  heroic  heart,  the  con- 
sequences of  his  deed.     In  such  a  crisis  alone  is  manhood 
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tested  by  an  ordeal  of  fire,  and  the  worth  of  human  actions 
written  in  eternal  blazonry.  Thus  the  Tragic  Collision  is 
doubled,  ha\4ng  an  internal  as  well  as  an  external  phase. 
This  form  of  it  belongs  to  modern  Tragedy,  and  particu- 
larly to  Shakespeare. 

III.  The  Tragic  Solution. — The  Ethical  World  is 
thus  in  a  state  of  conflict  and  contradiction;  its  placid 
harmony  has  changed  to  wild  discordant  turmoil.  But 
so  it  cannot  endure  ;  the  struggle  must  be  appeased  in  one 
way  or  an  other,  and  peace  be  made  among  the  warring 
principles.  In  Tragedy  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  death  of  the  Individual  who  has  introduced 
strife  into  the  Ethical  World,  and  who  refuses  subordina- 
tion to  the  Higher.  The  Tragic  Solution  springs  from  the 
Tragic  Character,  which  lays  the  whole  might  of  its  being 
in  its  purpose.  So  great  is  its  intensity  and  persistence 
that  it  cannot  surrender  its  end ;  death  alone  solves  the 
conflict,  by  removing  the  Individual. 

The  higher  principle  of  the  Ethical  World  must  be  shown 
triumphant  at  last ;  it  must  sweep  out  of  existence  the  man 
who  cannot  be  reconciled  with  its  supremacy.  This  is 
Divine  Justice,  which  sometimes  looks  so  harsh  and  inex- 
plicable in  destroying  a  beautiful,  noble,  and  even  heroic, 
personage.  He  may  have  been  guided  by  the  purest 
motives  ;  he  may  have  maintained  ^  high  principle ;  but  he 
assailed  that  which  was  higher,  and,  hence,  must  perish. 
But  here  this  question  springs  up :  How  can  we  know  what 
is  the  higher  and  what  the  lower  principle  ?  The  ultimate 
test  of  all  thought  and  of  all  action  is  universahty,  for  this 
is  the  essential  quality  of  Reason  itself.  Reason  is  the 
judge  of  last  resort,  whose  decision  is  most  plainly  read 
in  the  institutions  of  man.     This,  therefore,  is  the  insight : 
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The  more  universal  the  deed,  the  higher  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  scale  of  ethical  grandeur. 

With  the  death  of  the  Tragic  Indi\idual  peace  returns  — 
a  peace  bought  with  blood ;  but  it  is  the  price  which  often 
has  to  be  paid  for  the  harmony  of  the  Ethical  World. 
Tragedy,  therefore,  ends  in  reconcihation,  but  a  recon 
ciliation  through  death ;  a  negative,  violent  end  it  is,  but 
the  most  impressive  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Drama. 
Tragedy  writes  in  burning  letters  the  decree  of  Fate :  Man 
must  be  able  to  dwell  in  accord  with  the  Ethical  World  or 
perish.  For  it,  as  the  mirror  of  his  own  Reason,  must  exist, 
and  exist  without  contradiction.  But  the  question  arises : 
Is  it  not  possible  to  mediate  the  conflict  and  save  the  Individ- 
ual ?  Yes.  At  this  point,  however,  we  have  passed  out  of 
the  realm  of  Tragedy  into  the  Mediated  Drama. 


7.  GROUP.  —  TRAGEDIES.  —  {REAL.) 

The  essential  element  of  the  Tragic  must,  therefore,  be 
traced  back  to  a  collision  of  the  principles  of  the  Ethical 
World.  The  classification  of  tragedies  should  accordingly 
follow  the  rank  of  these  principles  which  are  in  conflict. 
Thus  tragedies  are  systematized  according  to  their  deepest 
characteristic.  The  first  in  the  list,  therefore,  will  be 
Timon  of  Athens^  which  has  the  essence  of  its  collision  in 
Property,  perhaps  the  lowest  ethical  principle.  Then  we 
ascend  to  the  Tragedies  of  the  Family,  which  is  exhibited, 
in  its  various  relations,  in  three  great  wodcs.  The  first  is 
Romeo  and  Juliet^  the  Tragedy  of  Lovers^;  the  second  is 
Othello^  the  Tragedy  of  Husband  and  Wife ;  the  third  is 
King  Lear^  the  Tragedy  of  Parents  and  Children.  We 
might  now  expect  the  State,  as  the  next  higher  ethical 
principle,  to  furnish  the  basis  for  some  tragic  conflicts. 
Such  is  the  case,  but  they  are  set  in  the  frame- work  of 
History,  and,  hence,  must  be  relegated  to  the  Historical 
Drama. 

In  the  plays  just  mentioned  the  collisions  are  purely 
ethical,  such  as  take  place  in  real  life.  The  charac- 
ters  are  moved  by  no  fantastic  shapes,  by  no  strange 
appearances ;  the  natural  form  of  ends,  motives,  and  all 
subjective  states  is  strictly  maintained.  This  character- 
istic gives  a  peculiar  coloring  to  these  plays,  which  may  be 
named  the  Real  Group  of  Tragedies,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Ideal  Group,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

This  play  is  one  of  the  less  celebrated  and  less  attract- 
ive among  Shakespeare's  works.  The  theme  itself  is  not 
the  most  enticing,  and  its  treatment  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory.  The  inequaUty  of 
the  execution  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  careful 
reader.  Some  parts  are  wrought  out  with  great  skill  and 
completeness ;  others  are  hastily  and  rudely  sketched, 
while  certain  necessary  links  seem  to  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  versification  is  often  a  mystery,  and  the  prose 
frequently  appears  to  be  written  with  exceeding  careless- 
ness. But  the  main  characteristic  of  the  play  is  the  dark 
coloring  in  which  it  portrays  social  life.  Its  speech  is 
steeged  in  bitterness ;  it  contains  the  most  vindictive  utter- 
ances against  mankind  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare.  A 
noble,  generous  character  is  victimized  to  the  last  degree, 
and  driven  forward  to  suicide.  Unselfishness _becoi|ies 
tragic  in  a  selfish  yorld.  Still,  the  other  side  is  not  neg- 
lected. Timon  is  guilty,  and  has  to  take  the  consequence 
of  his  deed.  He  turns  to  the  misanthrope,  full  of  vehe- 
ment sarcasm  and  red-hot  imprecation.  The  latter  part  of 
the  play,  in  particular,  is  a  bath  of  gall. 

To  account  for  these  pecuUarities  conjecture  has  been 
very  busy,  if  not  very  satisfactory.  But  it  is  a  wearisome 
and  profitless  task  to  chase  down  probabiUties ;  let  us  at 
once  pass  to  the  more  useful  task  of  comprehending  the 
drama.     This  is,  as  previously  stated,  defective  in  execu- 
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tion,  but  its  conception  is  in  every  way  Shakespearian. 
To  unfold  this  conception  in  its  completeness  is  our  present 
object.  The  relation  of  the  individual  and  of  society  to 
property  and  the  conflicts  which  arise  therefrom  constitute 
the  fundamental  theme  of  the  play.  For  property  is  also 
an  ethical  principle  —  not  the  highest  by  any  means,  perhaps- 
the  lowest,  still  an  ethical  principle — to  violate  which  withia 
its  sphere  is  guilt,  and  not  to  subordinate  which  outside  of 
its  sphere  is  also  guilt.  A  person,  therefore,  who  disre- 
gards it  utterly,  and  a  person  who  esteems  it  as  the  high- 
est end,  may,  both  of  them,  become  involved  in  a  tragic 
destiny.  These  two  forms  occur  in  the  present  drama^ 
whose  general  movement  shows  the  course  of  the  prop- 
erty-despising man,  through  prodigality  to  misanthropy 
and  death;  and  of  the  property-loving  society,  through 
avarice  to  the  loss  of  national  independence. 

Perhaps  this  idea  of  property  may  give  some  diflSculty, 
and  ought  to  be  scanned  a  little  further.  Property  is  the 
beginning  of  an  ethical  order  of  things,  and  its  necessary 
condition.  In  property,  man  first  beholds  and  respects, 
the  right  of  his  fellow-man,  and  has  in  turn  his  own 
right  respected.  Without  property,  person,  in  primitive 
times  at  least,  had  no  true  reality  —  was  a  slave,  or  a  being- 
without  rights.  It  is  the  progress  of  the  world's  history 
which  has  secured  right  to  person  independent  of  prop- 
erty. But  a  man  who  ignores  or  denies  the  right  of 
property,  in  a  ci^dlized  society,  must  become  unethical,  and 
hostile  to  all  institutions,  if  he  carries  out  his  doctrine 
to  its  consequences.  Hence  the  Communist  starts  with 
assailing  this  primary  principle,  and  ends  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  social  order.  But  the  other  side,  also,  ought 
always  to  be  taken  into  account.     Property,  though  itself 
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an  ethical  principle,  may  come  into  collision  with  other 
and  higher  ethical  principles.  The  unbridled  pursuit 
of  gain  leads  to  the  most  fearful  cori'uption,  and  can 
result  in  the  destruction  of  the  virtue,  of  the  greatness, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The  unlim- 
ited right  of  property,  too,  may  beget  and  protect  the 
direst  wrong,  oppression,  and  even  slavery.  It  is  just 
this  conflict  in  the  Ethical  World  which  the  Poet,  true 
to  his  conception  of  Art,  has  made  the  basis  of  his 
drama. 

Let  us  now  unfold,  in  a  brief  statement,  the  structure 
of  the  work.  There  are  two  very  distinct  threads  in 
which  the  action  centers ;  they  may  be  called  the  thread 
of  Timon  and  the  thread  of  Alcibiades.  Both  these  per- 
sons are  in  a  conflict  with  the  society  in  which  they  live,  as 
respects  property;  that  society  is  devoted  primarily  to 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  yet  with  a  decided  relish  for 
gratiflcation  of  the  senses.  Timon  is  the  generous  prodi- 
gal who  spends  his  own  and  other  people's  money; 
Alcibiades  is  the  active  soldier  who  despises  the  pursuit  . 
of  gain,  and  lives  for  a  very  different  end.  There  are 
also  two  divisions  or  movements  of  the  play.  The  flrst 
movement  extends  to  the  time  when  both  Timon  and 
Alcibiades  take  their  departure  from  Athens  on  account 
of  the  above-mentioned  conflict ;  a  mone3^-getting  society 
drives  them  away.  The  second  movement  depicts  the 
conduct  of  these  two  persons  in  exile.  Timon  becomes  a 
misanthropist,  turns  against  all  mankind  as  a  property- 
acquiring  race,  and  flnally  perishes  —  it  would  seem  by 
suicide.  Alcibiades,  the  soldier  and  man  of  action, 
returns  with  an  army,,  humiliates  and  punishes  his  coun- 
try for  its  wrongs.     Thereby  it  is  also  indicated  that  the 
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nation  can  no  longer  defend  itself,  but  is  sapped  within 
by  its  exclusive  pursuit  of  property. 

I.  1.  The  first  of  these  threads,  that  of  Timon,  is  by 
far  the  more  important  and  prominent.  It  exhibits  in  its 
development  the  most  wonderful  contrast,  for  it  portrays 
the  transition  from  a  boundless  benevolence  to  the  deepest 
hatred  of  man,  and  from  a  life  of  luxury  to  a  life  of  abject, 
but  self-imposed,  wretchedness.  Its  two  factors  are 
Timon  and  the  society  around  him.  This  society  is  first 
drawn  in  the  most  lively  colors ;  its  various  classes  are  all 
represented  in  the  picture,  with  the  same  fundamental 
trait  of  character.  The  artists  are  here  in  the  persons  of 
the  Painter  and  Poet,  both  of  whom  are  ready  to  lay  their 
offerings  at  the  feet  of  Timon  —  for  a  consideration. 
Art  is  thus  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  seeks  it  at  the  hands  of 
patronage.  But  the  Poet  gives  some  honest  counsel 
along  with  his  flattery.  He  sings  of  the  fickleness  of  For- 
tune, and  warns  Timon  that  all  those  who  now  seem  to 
be  friends  will  drop  off  at  the  first  blow  of  adversity. 
His  little  poem,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  programme,  and 
foreshadows  the  course  of  the  play.  The  commercial 
world  has  also  its  representatives  present  in  the  Merchant 
and  Jeweler,  the  latter  of  whom,  especially,  has  a  sharp 
eye  for  business.  He  knows  how  to  put  his  wares  where 
they  will  bring  several  times  their  value.  Presents  of 
greyhounds,  of  milk-white  steeds,  pour  in  from  thrifty 
lords  who  expect  and  receive  a  triple  return  for  their 
gifts.  Finally,  Senators,  the  representatives  of  the  State  — 
and,  hence,  the  most  important  personages  of  the  time  — 
lend  their  presence  to  this  carnival  of  parasites.  They 
also  appear  as  the  chief  usurers  and  extortioners  of  an 
extortionate  nation.     The  fundamental  consciousness  of 
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all  these  people  is  the  same  —  love  of  gain,  pursuit  of 
property,  regardless  of  honesty  or  honor.  Even  the  old 
Athenian  seems  to  be  a  type  of  the  ordinary  citizen : 

— "  I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift." 

He  barters  away  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  a  servant  of 
Timon  for  a  sum  of  money  which  is  given  by  the  master. 

Next  to  the  desire  of  wealth  comes  the  love  of  sensu- 
ous enjoyment,  which  is  also  furnished  to  these  people  by 
Timon.  A  number  of  idle  lords  and  sycophants  surround 
him  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  share  his  bounty.  Din- 
ners are  dispensed  with  unsparing  Uberality;  masques, 
dances,  music,  make  his  house  one  continued  scene  of 
enchanting  pleasures.  ' '  The  five  best  senses  acknowledge 
thee  their  patron,**  says  the  disguised  Cupid.  It  is  a  life 
immersed  in  the  senses,  without  conscience  or  honor,  and 
is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  material  pursuits.  But 
Timon  is  soon  to  be  disagreebly  shaken  out  of  his  dream. 
Sunk  in  enjoyment,  he  has  permitted  his  property,  vast  as 
it  was,  to  melt  into  nothing,  and  with  it  he,  too,  must  vanish 
from  the  scene. 

But  this  society,  so  selfish  and  sensual,  has  naturally 
produced  its  opposite.  Here  is  the  example,  Apemantus, 
the  cynic.  This  character  really  belongs  to  history  —  to 
the  days  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  world,  in  its 
decUne  and  corruption.  We  now  behold  an  individual 
who,  instead  of  gratifying  the  senses,  abuses  them,  and 
thrusts  from  him  all  the  reasonable  comforts  of  Ufe.  To 
the  flatterer  succeeds  the  scoffer ;  to  abject  serviUty  suc- 
ceeds intentional  discourtesy.  The  love  of  property  has 
no  place  in  his  breast ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  become  the 
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hater  of  men,  from  their  pursuit  of  gain.  He  is  just  the 
person  to  exi)ose  the  rotten  condition  of  society,  because 
he  contemns  it  so  deeply.  His  main  function  in  the  play 
is,  therefore,  to  reflect  the  age  in  its  negative  phases.  He 
holds  up  to  Timon,  for  whom  alone  he  seems  to  have  some 
affection,  the  consequences  of  prodigaUty;  he  speaks 
openly  and  bitterly,  exposing  the  flattery  and  treachery  of 
the  whole  crowd  of  followers.  But  not  alone  to  Timon, 
but  also  to  all  persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  he 
tells  with  stinging  satire  what  they  are ;  he  is  the  mirror 
which  reflects  the  inner  character  of  each  individual  of 
the  company.  Thus,  amid  all  this  hollow  formahty,  the 
real  spirit  is  shown ;  a  man  may  utter  his  polite  phrases, 
but  Apemantus  is  there  in  his  presence  to  cast  his  true 
image.  Moreover,  Apemantus  is  now  the  picture  of  that 
which  Timon  is  destined  to  become,  namely,  the  misan* 
thrope.  Still  another  trait  must  be  added,  which,  however, 
appears  with  distinctness  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
drama.  It  is  the  vein  of  affectation  which  lies  deep  in 
the  character  of  Apemantus.  His  cynicism  is  largely  the 
result  of  vanity,  and  not  of  conviction.  Insincerity  must 
thus  attach  to  him  in  a  certain  degree,  and  he  is  a  true 
member  of  this  false  and  dissembling  Athenian  world. 

Such  is  the  society.  Now  we  are  prepared  to  consider 
the  character  of  Timon,  who  is,  for  a  time,  its  central  figure. 
His  fundamental  trait  is  the  lack  of  all  notion  of  property. 
With  this  one  element  are  connected  his  other  qualities, 
good  and  bad.  Generosity,  strong  affection,  honesty,  are 
some  of  his  virtues  ;  prodigality,  love  of  flattery  and  pleas- 
ure, borrowing  money,  and  running  in  debt  are  the  most 
of  his  weaknesses.  His  principle  is  that  his  friends  should 
share  his  wealth  equally  with  himself ;  he  tells  them  that 
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they  are  more  welcome  to  his  fortune  than  he  is  himself. 
A  sort  of  communism  is  thus  broached  by  him,  and  in  his 
exceeding  generosity  he  quite  abjures  the  idea  of  property. 
To  retain  is  not  his  natm^e  ;  "  there's  none  can  truly  say 
he  gives  if  he  receives.*'  This  principle  is  manifestly  one- 
sided, and  can  only  bring  its  followers  to  ruin.  What  is 
given  out  must  come  back  in  one  way  or  another,  else  the 
source  ceases  to  flow.  But  Timon  will  only  give,  and  so 
hands  over  his  entire  fortune  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friends.  He  becomes  the  victim  of  sharpers,  who,  with 
pretended  affection,  send  him  their  presents  knowing  that 
they  will  receive  something  far  more  valuable  in  return. 
His  property  is,  therefore,  essentially  abandoned ;  it  may 
be  compared  to  a  dead  organism  which  every  creeping 
thing  is  busily  consuming  and  carrying  away. 

Timon  excites  our  admiration  by  his  lofty  enthusiasm, 
and  by  his  noble  striving  after  an  ideal  Hfe  in  which  all 
things  are  common  and  all  men  are  brothers.  But  such  a 
principle  is  an  absurdity,  an  impossibility,  for  it  rests  upon 
a  one-sided  view  of  human  nature.  Man  must  be  indi- 
vidual to  be  man ;  he  cannot  be  absorbed  into  a  universal 
humanity.  Society  also  is  based  on  the  fact  that  each 
member  of  it  seeks  to  own — that  is,  to  acquire  and  to  retain. 
One  contributes  his  labor  in  order  to  get  in  return,  and  to 
keep  as  much  as  is  reasonable.  The  consciousness  of 
Timon  is  contrary  to  the  organization  of  society,  which 
cannot  rest  on  spending  alone,  but  also  on  obtaining.  As 
everybody  else  is  seeking  to  acquire  and  retain,  Timon 
must  soon  be  deprived  of  his  property.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  we  can  see  the  ethical  guilt  of  Timon ;  his  principle 
and  his  conduct  are  logically  destructive  of  society. 

But  there  is  one  class  which  remains  honest  and  faithful 
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in  this  corrupt  community — the  servants  of  Timon.  His 
own  household  shares  in  his  true  nature.  Flavins,  his  stew- 
ard, has  also  warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  his  con- 
duct, has  done  everything  to  stem  the  tide  of  extravagance, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  most  rational  character  in  the  drama.  It 
is  a  contrast  between  the  high  and  the  low ;  integrity  and 
honor  have  taken  refuge  in  the  humblest  class  of  people. 
Thus  there  still  remains  a  sound  part  of  society,  though 
the  top  is  rotten ;  there  is  still  a  source  from  which  a  new 
life  is  possible.  But  it  is  only  one  bright  and  small  ray 
in  a  very  dark  picture. 

The  incidents  may  now  be  noticed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  money  has  run  out ;  no  more  can  be  borrowed.  The 
faithful  steward  is  in  the  greatest  embarrassment.  The 
usurers  have  become  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  loans ; 
a  crowd  of  importunate  servants  throng  Timon 's  doors  to 
collect  their  masters*  debts.  He  now  wakes  up  to  the 
bitter  situation ;  he  has  no  land,  no  money,  no  credit,  yet 
has  incurred  many  obUgations.  But  he  is  certain  of  his 
friends — they  will  be  ready  to  advance  him  whatever  sums 
he  may  need.  Still,  he  learns  on  the  spot  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Senators  to  aid  him,  but  he  thinks  that  their  blood 
is  caked  and  cold  with  age ;  he  will  now  apply  to  his  warm- 
blooded and  younger  friends.  Thus  Timon  has  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  principle  of  not  receiving.  He  has 
hitherto  disregarded  property ;  now  property  makes  itself 
felt.  His  ideal  communistic  dreams  have  vanished  in  his 
pressing  emergency. 

But  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  application  for 
money?  Requests  to  grant  a  loan  are  sent  around  to  his 
friends.  One  tries  to  bribe  the  servant  to  report  not  ha^ang 
seen  him ;  another  has  just  lent  out  all  his  funds.    Sem- 
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pronius  has  a  double  reason  for  refusal :  He  won't  furnish 
anything  because  he  is  applied  to  first ;  then  he  won't  fur- 
nish anything  because  he  is  appUed  to  last.  Amid  these 
various  pretexts  the  truth  also  leaks  out — "this  is  no 
time  to  lend  money,  especially  upon  bare  friendship,  with- 
out security."  Such  do  Timon's  friends  turn  out  in  the 
hour  of  need.  Nothing  else  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  beginning,  for  their  highest  end  is,  and  has  been, 
property;  friendship  was  only  a  means.  He  imagined 
that  others  will  be  to  him  as  he  was  to  them.  But  the  rest 
of  society  is  seeking  ownership ;  hence  he  is  rejected  on 
all  sides,  even  by  those  who  are  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  him.  The  result  is,  Timon  spends  all  his  money 
and  is  left  helpless.  He  began  with  a  large  fortune,  which 
he  did  not  acquire ;  hence  he  does  not  know  the  signifi- 
cance of  property.  It  is  also  a  curious,  but  natural,  trait 
that  all  these  friends  claim  to  have  warned  Timon  against 
his  reckless  prodigality.  The  comforting  "I  told  you  so  " 
is  the  sole  coin  sent  back  to  their  needy  benefactor. 

The  crowd  of  creditors  becomes  larger  and  noisier; 
Timon's  door  is  besieged  by  them  as  by  enemies.  The 
very  men  who  are  most  clamorous  for  their  money  are 
those  who  have  enjoyed  his  bounty  and  shared  his  hospi- 
tality. They  now  demand  pay  for  the  gifts  which  they 
have  in  their  own  possession,  and  present  the  bill  for  the 
dinners  which  they  have  themselves  eaten.  The  bitter 
conviction  comes  upon  Timon  that  his  whole  Ufe  has  been 
biased  upon  a  deception.  Friends  are  not  friends ;  all  is 
false  and  hollow.  Still,  he  by  no  means  beheves  his  prin- 
ciple to  be  incorrect  —  it  is  only  too  good  for  mankind ; 
hence  he  will  not  abandon  his  principle,  but  will  abandon 
mankind.     He  has  learned  the  fact  that  the  pursuit  of  the 
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individual  in  a  social  system  must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
gain  and  to  own ;  property  is  the  foundation.  Timon, 
therefore,  flies  from  society  and  goes  to  the  forest.  He 
will  not  dwell  with  his  species  in  an  organization  so  hostile 
to  his  conviction ;  he  will  henceforth  live  alone,  and, 
because  men  are  just  the  opposite  of  himself,  he  will 
become  the  man-hater ;  for  it  is  man  who  has  organized 
the  system  of  property,  and  exists  through  its  mediation. 
Such  is  the  ground  for  the  grand  and  striking  transition 
of  the  drama,  which  portrays  a  human  being  passing  from 
the  warmest  feehngs  of  benevolence  to  the  most  intense 
hatred  of  his  fellow- creatures.  Once  more  he  will  invite 
his  former  friends  to  a  feast.  They  come  with  fawning 
apologies  and  gluttonous  anticipation ;  he  is  wholly  con- 
firmed in  his  bitter  judgment.  The  dishes  are  uncovered — 
they  are  full  of»  warm  water.  It  is  Timon* s  sole  retali- 
ation for  their  deception.  In  burning  words  he  tells 
them  their  true  character,  and,  involving  in  one  common 
curse  his  guests,  his  country,  and  all  humanity,  he  de- 
parts for  the  woods. 

On  lookhig  back  at  the  conduct  of  Timon,  and  of  the 
society  around  him,  it  will  be  manifest  that  both  have 
committed  wrong  in  respect  to  property.  Timon  has  dis- 
regarded it  wholly  as  an  ethical  principle  ;  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  his  actions  would  be  social  disruption.  It  is 
true  that  no  law  can  prevent  a  man  from  squandering  his 
substance,  no  more  than  it  can  prevent  him  from  commit- 
ting suicide ;  yet  both  acts  are  violations  of  right  in  its 
true  sense.  That  Timon' s  wrong  is  mainly  committed 
against  himself  cannot  change  its  nature.  But  he  also 
borrows  and  spends  what  belongs  to  others ;  hence  his 
offense  extends  beyond  himself.    And,  on  the  other  hand, 
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it  will  be  equally  manifest  that  the  society  in  which  Timon 
lives  is  violating  all  ethical  principle  in  its  exclusive  pur- 
suit of  wealth.  It  seems  to  acknowledge  no  other  end  of 
existence  but  to  make  money ;  through  fraud  and  treach- 
ery it  seeks  to  obtain  what  really  belongs  to  another. 
Thus,  besides  its  meanness  and  moral  corruption,  it  also 
violates  the  right  of  property,  though  in  just  the  opposite 
manner  to  that  of  Timon. 

2.  The  second  thread  of  the  first  movement  is  to  be 
next  considered,  namely,  that  of  Alcibiades.  It  also  por- 
trays the  collision  with  this  wealth-acquiring  society,  but  in 
a  new  phase.  Alcibiades  is  the  man  of  action,  and,  hence, 
very  different  from  Timon,  who  is  essentially  a  theoretical 
enthusiast  —  though  Timon  is  also  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  service  of  the  State  for  a  time.  Such  is  the 
contrast  between  the  two  men ;  yet  both  are  ahke  in  their 
disregard  of  gain.  Alcibiades  we  first  meet  at  the  house 
of  Timon.  He  is  a  soldier,  not  rich,  but  he  has  certain 
decided  notions  of  honor.  Next  he  is  seen  before  the  Sen- 
ate pleading  for  the  life  of  a  friend  who  has  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  killing  an  enemy.  He  urges  the  hon- 
orable nature  of  the  conflict;  his  friend's  and  his  own 
services  to  the  country.  The  Senate,  however,  will  not 
listen  to  such  a  plea,  but  adhere  to  the  strictness  of  the 
law  —  for  which  conduct  they  cannot  be  blamed.  But,  on 
account  of  a  hasty  word,  they  are  led  to  banish  Alcibiades, 
the  only  man  among  them  whose  object  was,  not  wealth, 
but  the  protection  of  the  State.  His  sense  of  honor  and 
his  end  in  life  the  usurious  Senate  cannot  appreciate. 
Reproaching  them  with  their  avarice,  he  departs  from 
Athens  vowing  vengeance  against  the  city.  From  the 
defender  of  his  country  he  has  become  its  enemy  —  a 
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change  quite  parallel  to  that  of  Timon.  Thus  the  one- 
sided pursuit  of  property  has  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  its  sole  bulwark ;  the  brave  soldier  is  gone  who 

—  "  Kept  back  their  foes 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest." 

Such  seems  to  be  the  signification  of  this  thread  in  its 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  play,  though  the  connection 
must  be  confessed  to  be  very  loose,  and  by  no  means  fully 
developed.  The  result  of  the  entire  first  movement  is  now 
before  us.  The  Athenian  world,  by  making  property  the 
highest  end  of  existence,  has  driven  off  Timon  and  Alci- 
biades,  thus  destroying  spiritual  improvement  from  within 
and  national  protection  from  without ;  it  has  reduced  the 
enthusiastic  lover  of  mankind  to  misanthropy  and  despair ; 
it  has  turned  its  greatest  general  into  the  most  deadly 
enemy. 

n.  1.  We  are  now  prepared  to  begin  with  the  second 
movement  —  the  conduct  and  fate  of  these  two  men  in 
exile.  Here,  too,  the  thread  of  Timon  is  the  more  promi- 
nent. He  curses  society,  institutions,  mankind ;  he  prays 
that  all  the  destructive  elements  of  the  world  may  be  let 
loose  upon  the  race.  Not  only  does  he  fiee  from  the  face  of 
humanity,  but  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  every  social  custom. 
Like  Lear,  he  even  casts  away  his  clothing,  as  the  last  rem- 
nant which  distinguishes  him  from  the  beast  of  the  field. 
It  is  the  complete  abandonment  of  his  species,  and  return 
to  animality ;  he  disdains  himself  on  account  of  his  human 
shape  ;  he  will  not  eat  human  food,  but  digs  in  the  earth 
for  roots  to  sustain  life.  But  what  is  here  ?  As  he  turns  up 
the  ground  he  finds  a  heap  of  gold.     This  is  what  he  had 
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fled ;  for  it  is  the  image  and  representative  of  all  property. 
The  old  cause  of  his  misfortune  and  transformation  can- 
not be  left  behind ;  it  extends  its  influence  even  to  the 
woods.  But  now  he  will  keep  it,  and  make  a  new  use  of 
it;  he  will  employ  it  as  a  destructive  weapon  against 
humanity. 

Not  only  property,  but  also  society,  will  appear  at  the 
new  abode  of  Timon  in  the  forest;  the  world  will  be 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  misanthrope,  judged,  and 
damned.  In  order,  however,  to  effect  its  destruction,  its 
own  negative  elements  are  introduced  and  sent  on  their 
pitiless  errand.  First  come  Alcibiades  and  the  two  pros- 
titutes ;  the  one  is  the  assailant  of  the  State  and  the  eth- 
ical institutions  of  man,  the  others  are  the  destroying 
angels  of  the  physical  being  of  man.  These  two  agencies, 
if  let  loose  upon  society  without  restraint,  seem  quite 
sufficient  to  sweep  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Timon 
at  first  curses  them  because  they  belong  to  the  human 
race ;  though  Alcibiades  is  his  friend,  friendship  now  only 
arouses  in  him  the  most  bitter  and  vehement  sarcasms. 
But,  when  he  learns  that  their  expedition  is  directed  against 
his  native  city,  he  wishes  them  complete  success  in  their 
destructive  career,  and  contributes  a  portion  of  his  gold 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose.  Bandits  come 
to  rob  him ;  he  thanks  them  for  their  profession  because  it 
is  the  enemy  of  property ;  he  gives  them  gold  also,  and 
sends  them  to  Athens  to  assail  the  wealth  whose  principle 
has  been  his  own  ruin. 

Other  figures  who  belonged  to  the  old  company  appear, 
of  which  the  most  interesting  is  Apemantus ;  he  seeks  out 
Timon  in  the  forest.  Here  anew  trait  of  his  distinctly 
:appears.   He  is  jealous  of  Timon*  s  misanthropy ;  he  wishea 
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to  monopolize  for  himself  the  hate  against  mankind,  and 
the  fame  thereof.  We  are  now  certain  that  the  cynicism 
of  Apemantus  is  at  bottom  an  affectation,  and  not  a  con- 
viction ;  it  is  a  capricious  whim,  or,  at  most,  a  theoretical 
hobby.  He  can  have  no  valid  ground  for  it ;  he  has  not 
felt  the  loss  of  fortune  or  the  treachery  of  friends,  for 
he  never  had  either  fortune  or  friends.  But  Timon's  con- 
duct rests  upon  his  deepest  conviction  and  his  actual  expe- 
rience ;  his  sincerity  will  carry  him  to  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  his  principles,  though  the  result  be  death. 
Apemantus,  were  he  consistent  and  honest,  would  long 
since  have  fled  to  the  woods,  and  not  have  continued  to 
lurk  around  the  abodes  of  the  great.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  sincere  and  affected  misanthrope.  Timon, 
therefore,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  drives  him 
back,  we  may  suppose,  to  society. 

The  Poet  and  Painter  again  come  before  us,  though 
now  portrayed  in  grosser  colors  than  before.  The  Poet, 
at  least,  could  have  been  charged  only  with  flattery  in  his 
previous  utterances ;  now  he  is  also  guilty  of  wanton  false- 
hood. The  servants,  however,  still  remain  true  to  the 
memory  of  Timon.  Flavins,  the  good  steward,  hunts  him 
up  in  his  solitude,  in  order  to  take  care  of  him.  Thus 
Timon  is  brought  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  one  honest 
man  —  one  of  the  human  race  whom  he  cannot  hate.  Still, 
he  will  not  tolerate  any  upright  shape.  Flavins,  too,  is 
driven  off  under  the  threat  of  curses.  Finally,  the  Sena- 
tors of  his  native  city  are  brought  to  his  cave.  They  make 
the  humblest  apologies  and  offer  the  greatest  rewards ; 
they  are  even  ready  to  grant  him  absolute  power  if  he 
will-  return  and  drive  back  Alcibiades.  No,  he  will  not 
«tir^  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  the  State  over  to  destruc- 
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tion.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  Timon  is  here  repre- 
sented as  a  soldier  able  to  cope  with  the  experienced 
Alcibiades ;  fi  new  trait,  which  does  not  well  consist  with 
his  previous  character. 

Society  has  now  passed  in  review  before  Timon  as  mis- 
anthrope; it  is  only  fit  to  perish.  He  has  reached  the 
true  conclusion  of  his  doctrine :  Whoever  desires  to  rid 
himself  of  affliction,  let  him  hang  himself  to  a  tree ;  the 
human  species  is  a  nuisance  —  it  ought  to  have  sense  enough 
to  abohsh  itself.  The  ultimate  application  of  his  princi- 
ple to  himself  he  does  not  disguise;  if  mankind  ought 
to  perish,  he  must  be  included.  Timon  is  honest  and 
-consistent ;  hence  he  kills  himself.  Such  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  Pessimism  —  it  must  destroy  its  supporter. 
Were  Apemantus  sincere  in  his  expressed  beliefs,  he 
ought  to  meet  with  the  same  fate.  The  tragic  destinj^  of 
Timon,  therefore,  springs  directly  from  his  conviction; 
we  find  its  germ  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  in 
his  views  concerning  property  and  society.  In  other 
plays  Shakespeare  has  introduced  a  flight  to  the  woods 
ss  the  means  of  mediating  the  conflict  and  restoring  the 
individual  to  society.  But  for  Timon  there  can  be  no 
restoration ;  he  has  utterly  lost  his  reconciling  principle. 

2.  The  second  of  the  two  exiles,  Alcibiades,  has 
already  been  noticed  in  his  interview  with  Timon.  He 
marches  against  Athens,  the  city  sues  for  peace,  but 
its  humiliation  is  accomplished.  It  is  punished  for  its 
wrongs ;  the  exclusive  devotion  to  property  has  brought 
about  national  subjugation.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  this 
second  thread  was  introduced  as  the  poetical  means  to 
visit  retribution  upon  society  for  its  offenses.  Alcibiades 
reserves  the  enemies  of  Timon  and. of  himself  for  death; 
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the  rest  of  the  citizens  are  allowed  to  survive  the  loss  of 
independence.  Both  Timon  and  society  have  now  paid 
the  penalty  for  their  ethical  violation,  though  the  wrong 
of  Alcibiades  against  the  State  is  left  without  explanation 
or  punishment.  This  second  thread,  throughout  the  entire 
drama,  is  in  a  very  incomplete  condition,  but  its  general 
purpose  is  manifest  from  the  conclusion. 

In  fact  the  play,  as  a  whole,  leaves  the  impression  of  & 
sketch  completely  filled  out  in  some  portions,  in  other 
portions  possessing  the  barest  outlines  of  the  characters 
and  action.  Motives  are  inserted  which  are  not  after- 
wards used,  some  are  omitted  which  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned;  both  redundancy  and  deficiency  are  easy  to 
be  pointed  out.  Several  unexpected  differences  between 
the  first  and  second  parts  occur  in  the  characterization ; 
these  have  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Poet,  of  Ape-- 
mantus,  and  of  Timon  also.  The  work,  therefore,  seems 
to  lack  the  final  revision  which  gives  to  every  element  its 
proper  relief,  and  organizes  the  whole  into  a  consistent 
unity.  The  reason  of  this  incompleteness  has  often  been 
conjectured,  but  never  can  be  known.  Still,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  play  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  great  Drama- 
tist, but  it  remains  a  grand  fragment  of  his  genius,  which, 
had  it  been  completed,  would  have  taken  an  equal  rank 
alongside  of  Zear,  whose  coloring  and  treatment  it  often 
resembles. 

Finally,  a  few  of  the  conjectures  may  be  mentioned 
which  have  sought  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
play.  Some  critics  have  supposed  that  it  was  originally 
one  of  the  Poet's  most  perfect  works,  but  was  ruined  by 
the  vaiious  mutilations  of  the  actors,  or,  possibly,  of  the 
printera,  or  of  the  copyists.     Another  supposition  is  that 
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it  was  based  upon  an  older  drama  by  a  different  author, 
which  was  partially  remodeled  by  Shakespeare.  Again, 
an  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  the  Poet  lost,  to  a  large 
extent,  his  Art  in  one  period  of  his  career,  and  that  Timon 
is  a  work  of  that  period.  It  has  also  been  held  to  be  an 
imperfect  second  edition  of  a  youthful  product  of  Shake- 
speare. All  these  conjectures  are  confessedly  without  any 
historical  basis,  and  merely  seebjio  imagine  some  external 
ground  for  the  incomplete  character  of  thfe  drama ;  as  far 
as  its  comprehension  is  concerned  they  furnish  no  aid, 
and,  hence,  may  be  passed  by  without  further  discussion. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  popular  theory  which  attempts 
to  account  for  the  selection  of  this  subject  by  the  Poet. 
It  is  supposed  that  Shakespeare,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  became  disgusted  with  society  and  men,  and  gave 
expression  to  his  misanthropic  feelings  in  the  present 
work,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  some  other  works.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  unwarrantable  than  to  infer  that  the 
■expression  of  any  of  his  characters  are  the  real  opinions 
of  the  man  Shakespeare.  He  undoubtedly  comprehended 
Timon,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  Timon,  even 
for  a  short  period.  In  fact,  the  tragic  fate  of  the  latter 
rather  goes  to  show  that  the  Poet  wished  to  give  a  warn- 
ing against  the  danger  of  misanthropy,  instead  of  being  a 
misanthrope  himself.  The  universality  of  his  genius  pre- 
cludes the  possibihty  of  limiting  him  to  any  one  character. 
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This  play  shows  in  many  ways  that  it  belongs  to  the 
youthful  productions  of  Shakespeare.  Its  theme^s^^e 
passion  of  jrouth ;  it  ha&  the  wild  freedom^and  intensity 
of  youth.  ^  Th^e  is  a  lack  of  that  severity  of  treatment 
wHch  belongs  to  the  later  works  of  the  Poet.  There  are 
important  parts  which  are  dismissed  with  an  undue  brevity 
and  bareness  of  statement,  and  then  again  there  are  other 
parts  developed  at  length  which  appear  quite  unnecessary 
to  the  action;  there  is  often  a  sensuous.  _fullness  of 
delineation,  and  often  an  abstract  meagerness ;  there  are 
found  the  finest  and  purest  bursts  of  poetry  intermingled 
with  frigid  conceits  and  far-fetched  antitheses,  ^^[^ry- 
where  in  the  drama  can  be  noticed  an  inequality  —  an 
inequality  in  thought,  in  language,  in  the  structure  of  the 
plot.  Still,  beneath  all  this  play  of  caprice  and  UTegularity 
there  is  felt  to  be  a  deep,  pervading  harmony  throughout 
the  entire  work.  The  inequality  seems  to  be  the  inequality 
of  the  subject  —  the  inequality  of  youth,  with  its  fitful^ 
tempestuous  passion.  It  has  been  well  named  the-tragedy 
of  love — -love  in  all  its  conflicts,  love  in  all  its  extravagance 
and  volcanic  tossirigs,  love  despised,  and  love  triumphant. 
It  portrays  this  passion  boiling  over  with  a  fervor  which 
sweeps  down  aU  traditional  barriers  —  even  the  most  deadly 
enmity  —  and  which  advances  firmly  to  a  struggle  with, 
death  itself.  The  theme  is,  therefore,  love  unconquerable 
by  fate,  whereof  tEe  indiviclual  is  fl5e^ereat~instrument. 
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ready  to  be  sacrificed  without  the  least  hesitation.  Such 
is  the  feeling  which  warms  this  poem  in  every  part ;  youth- 
ful love  in  its  most  glowing  intensity — for  it  is  just  the 
intensity  which  chai'acterizes  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juhet 
above  all  other  loves,  and  which  prefers  death  to  perma- 
nent separation. 

It  will  now  be  our  object  to  point  out  the  harmonious 
structure  which  underlies  the  drama  and  gives  it  a  general 
consistency  of  thought,  but  above  all  imparts  to  it  that 
profound  concord  so  readily  felt  but  not  always  so  easily 
explained.  Whether  the  Poet  had  in  mind,  when  he  wrote 
the  play,  just  the  method"  here  unfolded,  or  was  wholly 
unconscious  in  his  procedure,  is  a  question  which  cannot 
now  be  discussed;  but,  whatever  answer  be  given,  it 
cannot  affect  the  validity  or  the  necessity  of  the  explana- 
tion. Shakespeare  is,  at  least,  a  phenomenon  whose  law  is 
the  subject  of  rational  investigation,  just  as  the  phenom- 
ena of  Nature  must  be  explained  and  reduced  to  laws, 
whether  Nature  be  conscious  of  her  own  laws  or  not. 

Taking  the  play  as  it  stands,  there  are  three  essential 
divisions  of  its  action,  three  grand  movements  which 
combine  to  form  the  whole.  The  first  culminates  in  the 
union  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  portrays  the  obstacles 
and  events  antecedent  to  that  union ;  it  exhibits  the  tran- 
sition from  the  unrequited  to  the  requited  love  of  the  hero, 
culminating  in  marriage.  The  sjecond  unfolds  the  separa- 
tion.-of_  the  _loyers^caiised  by  the  banishment  of  Romeo, 
with  the  conflicts  resulting  therefrom,  and  ends  in  their 
death  at  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets ;  it  depicts  the  attempts 
at  reunion  of  the  unhappy  pair,  which,  however,  do  not 
succeed,  but  bring  upon  them  destruction.  The  third  and 
shortest  movement  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  hostile 
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houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet,  after  their  children  have 
perished.  The  pecuhar  relation  in  which  this  last  move- 
ment stands  to  the  rest  of  the  play,  and  to  Tragedy  in  gen- 
eral, will  be  considered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  essay. 

Such  are  the  general  divisions  of  the  entire  work ;  but 
through  the  whole  action  there  run  a  certain  number  of 
threads,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  One  of 
these  threads  is  the  Prince  with  his  attendants,  represent- 
ing the  State,  which  stands  above  all  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments and  enforces  their  obedience  to  its  commands.  Its 
efforts  are  directed  to  keeping  peace  between  the  two  hos- 
tile families,  to  securing,  by  its  power,  an  external  har- 
mony and  order;  still,  the  enmity  is  so  intense  that  upon 
slight  provocation  it  boils  over,  and  bears  down  all  author- 
ity. This  thread  is  the  least  prominent  one  in  the  play ; 
the  Prince  appears  but  three  times,  and  each  time  to  quell 
a  disturbance.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  separately  devel- 
oped, but  will  be  indicated  in  connection  with  the  other 
two  threads  with  which  it  is  closely  united.  The  first 
thread,  therefore,  is  the  two  houses,  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets,  with  their  respective  adherents,  both  of  which 
have  one  common  trait  —  mutual  hatred.  The  hostility 
between  them  is  so  deep-seated  that  it  not  only  assails  the 
higher  authority  of  the  State,  as  above  mentioned,  but 
also  the  Family,  in  such  a  manner  that  through  this  hate 
the  Family  turns  against  itself  and  assails  its  own  exist- 
ence, and,  indeed,  finally  destroys  itself  in  its  children. 
Thus  there  is  portrayed  a  double  collision  —  the  Family 
against  itself  and  against  the  State.  This  thread  is  the 
disturbing  principle  of  the  play ;  it  disturbs  both  pubhc 
order  and  domestic  peace.  The  second  thread,  however, 
is  the  most  important  one  of  the  play  —  is,  in  fact,  the 
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play  itself.  It  turns,  not  upon  family  hatred,  but  upon 
the  opposite  passion  —  love  —  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  Family.  Its  bearers  are  Romeo  and  Juliet,  a  Mon- 
tague and  A  Capniftt,  whosft  union  thus  falls  athwart  the 
enmity  of  their  houses,  and  is  sought  in  vain  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  same  by  Friar  Laurence,  the  great  media- 
tor of  the  di'ama.  Both,  too,  are  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  suitor  Paris,  who  is  favored  by  the  parents. 
Love  thus  is  the  source  of  manifold  collisions,  which  the 
Poet  has  taken  the  pains  to  fully  portray.  First  comes 
the  unrequited  love  of  Romeo,  in  which  the  conflict  is 
wholly  subjective ;  in  which  the  individual  is  struggling 
with  his  own  passion.  Then  follows  his  requited  love, 
which,  however,  has  to  endure  a  double  collision  from  an 
external  source — with  the  will  of  the  parents  of  Juliet  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  suit  of  his  rival,  Paris,  on  the 
other.  With  this  naked  statement  of  the  elements  of  the 
play,  which  is  intended  only  as  a  sort  of  analytical  table 
of  contents  to  aid  the  reader  in  grasping  the  whole,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  a  concrete  development  of  the 
thought  of  the  drama. 

I.  1.  The  first  movement  begins  with  a  tumult  between 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  and  its  suppression  by  the 
State.  The  very  first  scene  thus  depicts  the  extent  and 
the  intensity  of  the  hatred  between  the  two  houses ;  it 
reaches  down  to  their  servants,  who  are  ready  for  a  fight 
whenever  they  meet,  and  involves  the  relatives  of  both 
families,  together  with  their  respective  adherents  in  the 
city.  Order  is  trampled  under  foot,  a  violent  struggle 
ensues  in  the  streets,  till  the  Prince,  as  the  head  of  the 
State,  has  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
authority   and  restoring  peace.     We   are  also  told  that 
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these  brawls  have  repeatedly  taken  place.  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  the  conflict  between  the  hostile  f amihes  is  so 
violent  and  wide-spread  that  it  assails  the  State  and 
threatens  the  existence  of  pubhc  security.  Such  is  the 
background  upon  which  the  chief  action  of  the  play  is 
to  be  portrayed. 

2.  (a. )  In  this  world  of  strife  and  contradiction  Romeo 
now  appears,  manifesting  the  full  intensity  of  love.  He 
shuns  society,  seeks  the  covert  of  the  wood,  avoids  day- 
light, desires  not  even  to  be  seen.  His  passion  is  so 
strong  that  he  cannot  control  himself ;  he  sighs  and  weeps ; 
he  goes  out  of  the  way  of  everybody,  in  order  not  to 
expose  his  state  of  mind  and  to  give  full  vent  to  his  fancy 
and  emotions.  His  absorption  is  complete ;  he  is  so  swal- 
lowed up  in  one  individual  of  the  opposite  sex  that  he  cuts 
himself  off  from  all  other  relations  of  Hf e  —  from  father, 
mother,  relatives,  and  friends.  Thus  the  intensity  of  his 
love  is  the  key-note  of  his  character,  and  it.  is  this  int^nait^ 
which  will  bring  forth  all  the  tragic  consequences  iiL-the 
drama. 

But  his  love  is  unrequited ;  he  loves,  and  is  not  loved  in 
return.  Here  we  reach  the  cause  of  his  strange  demeanor 
and  the  source  of  all  his  affliction.  Thus  there  has  arisen 
a  struggle  within  his  own  bosom  which  he  cannot  allay. 
He  gives  expression  to  his  conflicting  emotions  in  language 
so  strongly  antithetic  and  contradictory  that  it  often  seems 
unnatural  and  frigid,  yet  it  is  only  a  highly-wrought  pic- 
ture of  his  own  internal  condition.  His  utterances  are 
the  very  en^bodiment  of  contradiction : 

"  Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health !" 

Such  extravagance  belongs  to  youth  and  love,  though 
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it  perhaps  begins  to  get  outside  of  the  domain  of  the 
Beautiful.  Romeo's  mind  is  in  a  state  of  contradiction ; 
his  language  is  in  the  same  state.  The  S3rmpatEetic"  Bfen- 
voho  tnes  to  soothe  him,  and  advises  him  to  change,  to 
examine  other  beauties.  But  the  passionate  lover  scouts 
at  the  suggestion ;  he  cannot  be  taught  to  forget.  We 
should  take  note  of  this  declaration,  for  it  is  sometimes 
asserted  by  critics  that  his  first  love  was  not  genuine. 
The  collision,  so  far,  is  purely  subjective  — in  tfi'e15reast  of 
the  individual ;  but,  to  produce  a  dramatic  action,  there 
must  be  a  struggle  with  an  external  power,  which  the  poet 
now  prepai'es  to  introduce. 

Hence  we  must  pass  to  the  love  which  is  requited,  and 
thus  brings  him  into  colHsion  with  the  hostile  family. 
Romeo,  in  company  with  his  friends,  among  whom  is  the 
gay  scoffer,  Mercutio,  goes  to  a  masquerade  at  the  dwell- 
ing of  Capulet,  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  house,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  beholding  the  fau*  Rosaline.  While 
there,  he  sees  Juliet,  and  at  onc^  ^^'^^fffgIgL_t0..1lf^.^^^  hi* 
pa^on.  Indeed,  its  intensity  is  so  great  that  he  for  the 
moment  questions  his  former  affection.  This  passage 
has  been  often  construed  as  if  Shakespeare  meant  to  assert 
that  Romeo's  first  love  was  only  a  fanciful  delusion.  How 
utterly  aimless,  how  ridiculous,  must  this  whole  first  act 
then  become!  For  we  would  seek  in  vain  to  find  its 
object.  The  Poet,  if  such  were  his  meaning,  would  be 
simply  denying  his  own  work.  These  words  of  Romeo, 
however,  are  only  the  exaggerated  expression  of  his  pres- 
ent impulse.  He  passes  to  JuHet  and  talks  with  her ;  the 
language  between  them,  though  full  of  dark  and  far- 
fetched metaphor,  is  plain  enough  when  supplemented  with 
the  look  alid  the  kiss.     If  he  could  not  endure  the  pre- 
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vious  struggle,  what  must  become  of  him  now?  Juliet 
is  also  caught ;  her  fervor  seems  equally  great.  Both  have 
loved  at  first  sipfht.  Through  all  this  volcanic  might  of 
passion  the  tragic  end  is  peering,  for  separation  now 
means  death. 

Thus  Romeo  /igg  changed,  notwithstandingjiis  protesta- 
tions  to  Benvolio.  This  transition  is  the  central  point  of 
the  whole  first  movement  of  the  play,  and,  indeed,  gives 
the  true  motive  for  the  tragic  tennination  of  the  action. 
But  it  has  been  so  generally  misunderstood,  according  to 
our  judgment  of  the  drama,  that  the  grounds  for  it  require 
a  full  statement.  It  is  declared  that  this  sudden  change 
from  one  individual  to  another  is  unnatural,  and  is,  more- 
over, a  great  blemish  in  the  work.  The  apparent  lack  of 
fidelity  is  said  to  give  offense  to  our  ethical  feelings,  and 
to  destroy  our  respect  for  the  hero.  Also,  Romeo  seems 
now  the  most  inconstant  of  lovers,  but  afterwards  is  faith- 
ful to  death  —  which  fact  looks  like  an  inconsistency  in  the 
character,  and  an  unsolved  contradiction  in  the  play.  The 
defenders  of  the  Poet  have  injured  him  more  deeply  than 
his  assailants ;  they  have  defended  his  work  by  destroying 
it.  The  first  love  of  Romeo,  so  fully  detailed  by  the 
author,  is  pronounced  to  be  no  love  —  a  mere  caprice.  But 
a  careful  view  of  the  circumstances  will  show  that  this 
change  is,  not  only  psychologically  justifiable,  but  is  the 
only  adequate  motive  for  the  death  of  the  lovers — that  is, 
for  the  tragedy  itself. 

Romeo  is  consumed  with  the  most  ardent  passion ;  its 
intensity  is  its  great  characteristic.  He  has  given  himself 
away,  has  made  a  complete  sacrifice  of  his  individuality, 
but  there  is  no  return  for  his  devotion.  This  is  the  motive 
upon  which  the  Poet  has  laid  the  chief  stress ;  the  first 
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love  of  Romeo  was  not  reciprocated.  The  necessity  of' 
coiTCsponding  passion  is  felt  by  everybody,  though  its. 
logical  basis  is  not  usually  thought  of.  Love  is  the  sur- 
render of  0ie  individual  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  through 
the  feelings; — Each  must  firdrliis  Or  her  emotional  existence 
in  the  loved  person ;  each  must  be  only  through  the  other. 
This  mutual  sacrifice  of  self  on  the  part  of  both  constitutes 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  love.  For,  when  individuahty 
thus  offers  itself  upon  the  altar  of  affection,  that  same 
individuality,  to  be  consistent  with  its  own  principle,  must 
demand  a  like  sacrifice  from  the  second  person ;  otherwise, 
it  is  in  utter  contradiction  with  itself.  A  new  individual 
must  enter  the  bosom  and  take  the  place  of  that  self  which 
has  been  immolated. 

But,  let  one  side  be  wanting,  the  reciprocity  is  de- 
stroyed ;  there  is  the  sacrifice  without  the  compensation. 
The  lover  loses,  for  a  time  at  least,  his  own  individuality,  as 
far  as  his  emotion  is  concerned,  without  gaining  another. 
Hence  he  is  harrassed  with  an  internal  struggle,  more  or 
less  severe  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  passion.  As 
to  the  quantity  of  the  literature  of  the  world  which  is  based 
upon  unrequited  love  the  reader  can  form  his  own  esti- 
mate ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  first,  most  natural,  and 
most  prevalent  of  all  the  collisions  which  spring  from  the 
tender  passion.  In  such  a  struggle  a  restoration  may  be, 
and  usually  is,  brought  about  by  the  healing  influence  of 
time.  But  the  sacrifice  ma}'^  be  so  complete,  and  the  pas- 
sion so  intense,  that  recovery  is  extremely  dilficult  by  this 
means  —  nay,  impossible.  Then  there  is  only  one  other 
way — change  the  object ;  find  some  new  individual  who  will 
make  the  sacrifice.  It  is  a  matter  of  not  unconunon  expe- 
rience that  rejected  lovers  resort  to  these  sudden  trans- 
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fers  of  affection;  not  from  spite,  however,  as  is  often 
supposed,  but  from  a  real  necessity. 

Such  is  the  conflict  in  Romeo's  bosom,  and  such  is  its 
solution.  The  fervor  of  his  love  does  not  permit  him  to 
recover  himself ;  he,  indeed,  must  change  in  order  to  get 
repose  and  harmonize  the  struggle.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
fickleness,  but  rather  the  permanence  and  strength  of  his 
passion,  which  causes  its  transference  from  Rosaline  to 
JuUet.  This  change  is,  hence,  grounded  in  the  fact  that 
his  love  is  unrequited,  and  yet  so  intense  that  it  must  have 
an  object  —  a  corresponding  sacrifice.  He  cannot  retrace 
his  steps.  He  is  just  seeking  that  which  comes  across  his 
way  in  the  form  of  Juliet,  for  Rosaline  cannot  now  have 
any  reality  for  him.  The  relief  is  instantaneous  —  he 
recovers  himself  at  a  bound.  The  merry  mocker,  Mercu- 
tio,  cannot  now  drive  him  off  by  bitter  jests,  but  is  beaten 
at  his  own  game,  and  compelled  to  exclaim:  "Now  art 
thou  sociable ;  now  art  thou  Romeo!*'  etc. 

For  Juliet,  the  motives  are  quite  different ;  she  has  no 
case  of  unrequited  affection  on  her  hands.  Hence  the 
question  may  be  asked,  why  then  does  she,  too,  so  easily 
fall  in  love?  Juliet  is  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  —  ready, 
for  the  sacrifice,  yet  without  its  experience.  Now,  Romeo 
approaches  her  in  the  hot  glow  of  his  love,  and,  with  his 
sly  words  and  eyes  darting  flames  from  beneath  his  mask, 
he  infuses  into  her  soul  all  the  strength  of  his  passion. 
Nor  is  this  anything  unusual  or  unnatural,  for  man  and 
woman  belong  together,  and  must  come  together  unless 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  their  remaining  asunder.  No 
such  reason  exists  in  the  case  of  Juliet ;  she  is  taken  by 
the  first  manifestation  of  love.  Romeo  gives  a  hint :  "They 
(my  lips)  pray ;  grant  thOli,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair;'* 
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she  requites ;  a  kiss  seals  their  union.  Thus  ber  love  is 
motived  by  that  of  Romeo,  and  the  intensity  .and~com- 
plet^nests^  of  hisT  sacrifice  cati-for-and  demand  an  equal 
intensity  ami  completeness  in  her  devotion.  Her  possible 
tragic  destiny  also  peers  through  at  this  point ;  the  fate  of 
her  lover  must  be  hers. 

The  intensity  now  reached  by  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  kept 
up  by  both  throughout  the  play,  and  constitutes  its  great 
distinguishing  feature ;  for  the  love  of  man  and  woman 
has  here  attained  such -a-petence-that.  neither  can  e:ast 
without  th^  other.  In  the  vast  majority  of^mankind  it 
never  reaches  quite  so  high  a  degree ;  it  stops  this  side  of 
death.  And,  indeed,  it  should  never  reach  quite  so  high  a 
degree,  for  thus  it  turns  to  guilt  and  prepares  the  tragic 
fate.  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  devoted  to  one  another  as  indi- 
viduals, and  not  so  much  to  the  Family  as  an  institution. 
Their  love  thus  turns  to  an  ethical  violation,  since  it  ren- 
ders domestic  life  impossible  if  the  one  chance  be  lost. 
The  rationaTobjectof  marriage  is  for  man  to  exist  in  the 
Family,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  reached  through  one  person, 
must  be  sought  through  another.  The  Institution  is  higher 
than  the  Individual ;  but,,  in  the  present  drama,  the  love  of 
an  individual  assails  the  Family  on  its  universal  side  ;  thus 
there^irrtitffrresuit  a  tragic  termination.  For,  truly  con- 
sideredTl^yrg;  which  is  ihe  emotional  ground  of  the  Family, 
is  here  destroying  the  Family  itself.  Love  thus  annihilates 
its  own  object,  puts  an  end  to  itself ;  so  do  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  its  bearers. 

The  first  act  concludes  with  the  excitation  of  their 
mutual  love.  The  next  step  is  the  mutu^  acknowledg- 
ment, so  that  their  union  rises  out  of  mere  emotion  into 
conscious  purpose.     This  declaration  to  each  other  gives 
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the  famous  balcony  scene,  one  of  those  everlasting  reprints 
of  the  human  heart.  The  theme  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
sexual  individual,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
higher  unity,  the  Family.  Previously  this  unity  was  only 
felt ;  now  both  declare  it  to  be  their  most  exalted  principle 
forever.  The  activities  of  the  mind,  particularly  the  imagi- 
nation which  makes  symbols,  and  the  understanding  which 
grasps  relations,  are  intensified  into  a  wliirlwind  of  energy 
by  their  passion.  In  the  scenes  of  their  meeting,  all 
external  nature  around  them  is  seized  upon  and  made  the 
bearer  of  their  emotions;  sun,  moon,  stars,  birds,  the 
lark  and  nightingale,  are  turned  into  the  ministers  of  their 
love.  The  play  of  mental  activity  is  as  great  as  that  of 
passion,  and  relieves  the  directness  and  blunt  expression 
of  mere  sentiment.  The  conceits,  however,  and  the 
images  are  not  always  in  good  taste,  though  they  are,  in 
general,  psychologically  true ;  the  characterization  can- 
not do  without  them,  for  they  exhibit  the  strength  of  the 
emotion  of  the  lovers.  Their  intense  feehng  seeks  the 
world  to  find  means  for  utterance ;  their  minds  hunt  up 
the  most  recondite  relations  between  objects ;  all  external- 
ity seems  there  only  to  express  love.  The  hatred  of  their 
families  is  burnt  up  in  a  consuming  fire ;  both  are  r^ady  to 
disown  their  own  names^  if  these  furnish  any  obstacle  to 
their  union.  Still,  they  feel  that  a  new  and  terrible  con- 
flict has  arisen  which  they  now  have  to  face  —  a  conflict 
with  the  ancient  prejudice  and  hostility  of  their  families. 
But  their  union  is  not  yet  complete  ;  it  must  be  carried 
out  to  its  full  realization  in  marriage.  This  the  deep  and 
earnest  nature  .of  Juhet  has  already  demanded : 

"  If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honorable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage." 
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It  is  no  holiday  flirtation,  but  her  ethical  feelljgdsevBn 
stronger  than  her  love,  since,  rather  than  violate  it,  she  is 
ready  to  undergo  the  pain  of  separation.  She  even  dis- 
trusts her  strong  emotion ;  it  is  too  rash,  too  sudden ;  she 
wants  time  to  give  it  permanence.  This  ethical  element 
in  the  character  of  JuUet  is  generally  not  attended  to.  She 
is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  simple,  unreflecting 
girl ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  sometimes  represented  with 
a  dash  of  coquetry.    Both  these  views  are  mistaken.    She 


here  first  ioaiatsLupon  due  deliberatipiv*''^*^  ^iien  iseeks  the 
true^fhical  union  found  only  iii  marriage.  For  in  marriagi 
the  Family  is  first  realized,  since  to  the  emotional  or  sub- 
jective element  of  love  there  is  thus  added  the  objective 
or  rational  element  of  an  institution.  This  consummation 
could  be  reached,  according  to  the  beUef  of  the  time,  only 
through  reUgion,  which  gave  the  divine  sanction  to  the 
union  already  formed  in  the  emotions.  Thus  the  Family 
was  called  into  existence,  as  it  were,  by  the  fiat  of  God ;  it 
was  a  new  and  holy  creation  in  the  world,  which  was  under 
His  special  blessing  and  protection.  The  ceremony  is, 
therefore,  performed  by  a  priest  of  the  church.  Their 
unity  is  now  a  reality.  r'  ^  —     ^ 

The  marriage  of  the  lovers  introdlices  us  to  the-^rand  |  ^  ^ 
mediator  of  the  play.  Friar  Lauren(*e.  We  are  ushered  /  . 
into  his  presence  in  the  quiet  of  early  mom.  The  holy 
man  of  contemplation  is  shown  in  all  the  surroundings ; 
the  very  atmosphere  breathes  serenity  and  repose.  His 
reflection  leads  him  to  consider  the  contradictions  of  nature 
and  of  mind ;  hengtea-thatexcess  calls  forth  strife ;  vir- 


tue itself,  being  strained,  tur  n8_to  itsopposite^  Here 
is  give^^'tSe  ^germof  his  character^  He  recognizes  the 
source  of  all  conflict,  and  seeks  the  means  of  its  recon- 


v^ 
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ciliation.  He  naturally  employs  the  religious  form  of 
expressing  this  contradiction  —  grace  on  the  one  hand, 
rude  will  on  the  other.  He  has  himself  subordinated  all 
the  passions  of  the  soul ;  his  order  indicates  his  exclusion 
from  secular  struggles ;  he  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  passion-tossed  world  around  him.  In  southern  cli- 
mates, where  the  blood  is  hot,  it  is  the  main  duty  of  the 
confessor  to  assuage  the  harrassing  emotions  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  cannot  control  them  himself,  and,  hence,  must 
have  them  controlled  from  without.  The  Friar"  is  the 
mediator  of  the  whole  community.  The  very  intensity  of 
their  passions  demands  ^ne  who  is  without  passion  to 
direct,  advise,  and  soothe.  Romeo,  we  see,  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor ;  the  Friar  was  his  confidant  when  no  one 
else  was,  and  has  already  often  calmed  his  excited  feelings 
concerning  Rosaline.  Such  is  the  beautiful  character  of 
the  Friar,  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest  of  passion, 
controlling,  directing,  pacifying  it ;  for  both  love  and  hate 
seem  equally  ungovernable  and  destructive  without  his 
reconciling  presence.  He  is  represented  as  a  profound 
observer  of  the  natural  properties  of  objects;  hence  he 
can  provide  a  drug  of  such  wonderful  potency  for  Juliet. 
But  his  chief  mental  principle  is  the  shunning  of  all 
extremes ;  and  just  here  lies  the  basis  of  his  deceptions, 
of  the  pious  frauds  which  he  practices.  A  rigid  moralist 
he  is  not,  and  cannot  be  in  consistency  with  his  principle,^ 

"Virtue  itself  turns  to  vice,  being  misapplied." 

As  mediator,  he  has  to  smooth  over  difficulties  and 
harmonize  collisions;  he  cannot  be  hampered  by  moral 
punctilios  at  every  step.  He  brushes  them  away;  but 
still  he  is  true  to  the  highest  end,  and  subordinates  to  it 
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every  minor  scruple.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  of 
Shakespeare's  mediatorial  characters  have  q^iite  the  j^e 
traits ;  they  falsify  and  deceive,  without  the  least  hesita- 
Hon,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  important  mediations. 
The  Friar  unites  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  marriage,  for  this 
is  the  only  solution;  separation  means  death;  religion 
adds  its  sanction  to  love,  to  the  right  of  subjectivity, 
even  against  the  consent  of  the  parents;  and  the  new 
family  unites  within  itself  the  heirs  of  both  the  Capulets 
and  the  Montagues,  whose  ancient  hatred  must  henceforth 
vanish  in  their  descendants.  Such  a  consummation  is 
assuredly  a  great  religious  object. 

(6.)   It  is  now  time  to  go  back  and  bring  up  to  thisil^ 
point  the  counter-movement  to  the  marriage,  resulting  \|      ^V 

ingr  of  Paris.     He  is  the  competitor  of  Romeo    ^^^  ' 


from  the  wooing  of  Paris.  He  is  the  competitor 
for  the  hand  of  JuUet ;  but  he  rests  his  suit,  not  on  the 
love  of  the  daughter,  but  on  the  consent  of  the  parent, 
and  herein  proceeds  according  to  the  received  social  for- 
mality. Just  the  opposite  is  Romeo,  who  entirely  disre- 
gards formality,  but  acts  from  love.  Hence  arises  the 
conflict.  Both  parents  of  Juliet  favor  Paris,  but  the 
father  at  first  declares  distinctly  that  the  consent  of  the 
daughter  must  be_j)btained ;  afterwards  he  abandons  this 
principle,  and_trie8^jto jforce__the ^marriage  with  Paris  — 
an  act  which  brings  on  all  the  tragic  consequences  of  the 
draiaar  The  strength  of  each  suitor  was  shown  at  the 
masquerade.  Love  proved  to  be  more  powerful  than  form ; 
hence  Paris  had  his  chosen  one  carried  off  from  under 
his  very  eyes. 

This  excellent  young  man,  upon  whom  certainly  the 
Poet  nowhere  casts  any  reproach,  has  been  often  mis- 
judged by  critics.     He  is  not  a  villain,  not  a  fortune 
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hunter,  unworthy  of  Juliet ;  the  only  drawback  is,  he  does 
not  possess  her  heart.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  truly 
ethical  character.  His  manner  of  courtship  was  certainly 
the  estabUshed  custom  of  the  time.  His  conduct  and 
final  death  at  the  tomb  of  JuUet  show  that  he  was  influ- 
enced by  love.  He  was  not,  therefore,  seeking  a  marriage 
from  interest.  The  pith  of  his  contrast  with  Romeo  ia 
that,  although  he  is  a  worthy  man,  he  has  not,  and  cannot 
have,  JuKet's  affection,  which  fact,  however,  is  nowhere 
made  known  to  him  in  the  play.  His  love  is  unrequited, 
like  the  first  love  of  Romeo ;  hence  it  cannot  form  a  rational 
basis  for  marriage.  Such  is  the  collision  of  the  right  of 
choice  against  the  will  of  the  parent.  Paris  is,  there- 
fore, a  true  tragic  character,  who  has  an  end  justiSable 
in  itself,  which, "jtoWever,  colhdca  with  arlligfier  justifiable 
end,  and  he  perishes  in  the  conflict ;  for  the  intensity  of 
Romeo  is  such  that  he  slays  the  man  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  his  union,  as  well  as  slays  himself  when  union  is. 
impossible. 

n.  1.  Such  is,  in  the  main,  the  first  generaljaQve- 
ment  of  the  play,  terminating  injihemarriage^of  Romeo 
aftd^Juhet.  We  are  now  prepared  for  the  secon3r~m6ve- 
ment,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  happy  pair,  followed 
by  the  struggle  of  Juliet  with  her  parents  and  the  suitor 
Paris,  to  the  death  of  the  lovers.  This  separation  has. 
already  had  its  external  cause  given  in  the  First  Act, 
though  the  fundamental  motive  lies  in  the  hate  of  the  two 
famines.  For  Tybalt  seems  to  have  regarded  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Montague  at  the  masquerade  as  an  audacious, 
affront  to  his  house ;  he,  therefore,  seeks  a  quarrel  with 
Romeo.  But,  for  the  latter,  all  the  enmity  against  the 
Capulets  has  vanished  in  his  union  with  Juliet.     Romeo 
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quietly  endures  the  insult  of  Tybalt,  but  his  friend  Mer- 
<iutio  takes  up  the  quarrel.  A  conflict  ensues,  in  which 
Mercutio  i3  slain.  The  passionate  reaction  now  comes 
over  Romeo ;  the  old  enmity  breaks  out ;  he  slays  Tybalt. 
Again  the  hate  of_the  two  faynj^jfi^  hsta  HiaturhpH  \^^]^^^o 
order.  The  State  appears,  in  the  person  of  the  Prince, 
and  decrees  the  immedi^-te  banishment  of  Romeo,  who  has 
«o  deeply  violated  the  principle  of  authority. 

This  Mercutio,  who  has  become  the  instrument  of  the 
banishment  of  his  friend,  and  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  own 
interference,  is  a  character  in  every  way  noteworthy.  He 
is  the  mocker  whoJiaajiQtjsarnestness  suflftcient  for  a  real 
passion  or  a  deep  conviction.  His  chief  mental  trait  is 
humor,,  coupled  with  a  light,  airjr^  fancy.  The  Poet  has 
portfayed~Mm-4n  a  aerietT'oT'situations,  all  quite  different, 
yet  all  manifesting  the  same  fundamental  characteristic. 
First  is  his  somewhat  lengthy  description  of  Queen  Mab 
and  her  functions,  wherein  he  makes  fun  of  the  fairy 
mythology,  and  wherein,  at  the  same  time,  he  manifests 
the  most  beautiful  fancy.  Here  he  makes  the  ideal  world 
his  sport,  yet  in  a  most  ideal  manner.  Humor  and  fancy 
were  never  so  harmoniously  blended.  Next  he  takes  up 
the  real  world  around  him  and  treats  it  in  a  similar  man- 
ner;  he  mocks  in  the  most  lively  way  the  formaUty  and 
affectation  of  the  time  —  in  particular,  the  formal  training 
and  fencing  of  Tybalt.  But,  above  all,  he  is  the  mocker 
of  love,  and  its  manifestations  in  Romeo  are  the  subject 
of  infinite  merriment.  Such  is  the  contrast.  For  the  one, 
love  has  a  tragic  depth :  for  the  other/  a  comic  lightness. 
His  fancy  also  finds  expression  in  puns  and  conceits ;  he 
always  sees  the  ridiculous  side.  He  rallies  Romeo,  for 
instance,  by  not  very  delicate  innuendoes,  when  the  old 
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nurse  appears  bearing  a  message  from  Juliet.  Thus  the 
world  dissolves  in  his  humor  —  he  assails  everything  with, 
it ;  all  his  surroundings  furnish  only  food  for  his  sport. 
But  there  is  nothing  cynical  or  bitter  in  his  character ;  it 
is  a  laugh  —  light,  airy,  mercurial,  like  his  name.  What 
causes  such  a  man  to  fight?  Hisjgokttile  uaLt»^4B"bF9ught 
into  trying  circumstances  that  require,  at  least,  strong  self- 
command,  which  he  does  not  possess ;  it  must  fly  off,  for 
it  has  no  controlling  center  within  itself.  He  thinks  that 
Romeo  has  been  insulted,  and  has  basely  submitted ;  puff ! 
he  is  up  and  off.  This,  added  to  an  evident  dislike  of 
Tybalt,  seems  to  be  the  motive  of  the  fight.  Though  the 
relative  of  the  Prince,  he  is  the  friend  of  Romeo,  and 
takes  sides  with  the  house  of  Montague.  As  an  offset  to 
him,  Paris,  another  relative  of  the  Prince,  allies  himself 
to  the  Capulets,  and  perishes.  The  last  words  of  Mer- 
cutio  are  full  of  repentance,  though  he  cannot  refrain 
from  the  jest  and  pun  with  his  dying  breath.  The  logical 
justification  of  his  fate  is  not  very  apparent,  but  it  proba- 
bly lies  in  the  fact  that  he,  though  an  outsider,  is  the  first 
man  to  stir  up  afresh  the  enmity  of  the  two  houses  after 
it  had  been  healed,  or  ultimately  must  have  been  healed, 
by  the  marriage  of  their  two  representatives,  as  well  as 
by  the  conciliatory  conduct  of  Romeo.  The  hate  breaks> 
forth  anew  —  Mercutio  is  the  first  victim ;  it.  is  his  own. 
act  winch  calls  forth  his  death.  TTia  Tnigtal^fi  ht^  appg^  ortA 
his  final  curse Jajipon  "vour  hoj"^'^"  " 


55.  (a. )  Banishment  is  decreed";  the  unity  of  love  must 
be  violently  torn  asunder.  The  conduct  and  feelings  of 
the  lovers,  which  are  now  manifested,  are  in  the  most 
perfect  consonance  with  their  principle.  Both  think  of 
death ;  loss  of  existence  is  preferable  to  the  loss  of  union» 
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so  great  is  its  intenaity.  They  are  brought  forward  in 
different  sceneB,  but  their  pathos  is  quite  the  same.  The 
tragic  motive  is  again  manifest — permanent  separation 
means  destruction.  In  the  breast  of  Juliet,  however, 
there  is  a  double  conflict  —  her  dearest  relative  has  been 
slain  by  her  husband,  and  now  that  husband  must  leave 
her.  Not  dissimilar  is  the  situation  of  Ophelia.  Juliet, 
in  the  beginning,  thinks  of  tl^e  Acsih  of  ^ercousiii,  Tybalt. 
Her  family  thus  comes  up  first  in  her  mind,  and  she  curses 
Romeo.  But  soon  the  deeper  principle  manifests  itself ; 
that  which  rends  her  heart  is  the  separation,  aud-sbe'says 
direct^  that  she  would  rathen  endare  the  destruction  of 
her  whole  family  --Tybtdty-fa^ier,  and  mother  —  than  the 
fim&hmentqi  heFBnsbanS^  Jiist  as  great  is  the  despera- 
tiomirKomeo.  Again  he  must  betake  himself  to  the 
Friar,  who  will  comfort  him  wiUi  "adversity's  sweetmilk, 
philosophy,"  and  will  soothe  his  Stated  soul  —  t^e  true 
function  of  the  religious  mediator.  The  good  monk 
adopts  the  only  solution  possible — the  separation  must  not 
be  permanent.  Romeo  can  only  be  buoyed  up  with  hope 
of  a  speedy  return.  This  hdpe  is  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Friar.  He  is  now  prepared  to  endure  the  parting  from 
Juliet,  which  accordingly  takes  place,  and  the  separation 
is  accomplished. 

(h. )  Let  08  now  go  back  again  and  consider  that  part 
of  the  action  which  oollidea  with  this  union,  namely,  the 
suit  of  FarJB,  supported  by  the  coiiaent  of  the  pare n ts. 
In  the  absence  of  Romeo  this  part  becomeB  tJie  sole 
element  of  the  drama,  and  Jnhet  has  to  support  the  strug- 
gle alone.  Her  fidelity  is  to  be  tried  to  the  utmost. 
Afflictions  will  be  laid  upon  her,  increasing  in  intensity, 
tm  death;  but  alte  will  never,  for  a  moment,  flinch  in  her 
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devotion.  The  father,  who  previously  asserted  for  his 
daughter  the  right  of  love,  now  changes  his  basis,  and 
commands  Juliet  to  marry  Paris.  This  change  lies  in  his 
impulsive,  volatile  nature,  as  far  as  the  Poet  has  given  to 
it  any  motive.  He  suddenly  makes  a^^desperate  tender ' ^ 
of  his  daughter's  love  without  having  consulted  herchoice. 

It  la  nnp  nf  f.hp  Tnrrmigr-pnTn^f>f  thft   HrRmfi^    f}\\^   flhrnpt. 

reversal  "oT  his  formeropinion.  Juliet  is  continually 
weeping.  ller  father  thinks  her  mourning  is  for  her  rela- 
tive, Tybalt,  while  it  is  really  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  Romeo.  She  thus  seems  to  have  a  share  in  her  own 
misfortune,  by  not  informing  her  parent  of  her  love ;  but, 
then,  any  declaration  of  the  soil;  would  have  been  equally 
fatal.  It  is  the  tragic  dilemma  —  either  way  leads  to  death. 
Paris  is  pressing  his  suit ;  both  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  Juliet  favor  him ;  she  resists.  The  result  is  that  she  is 
berated  by  her  parents,  and  threatened  with  expulsion  from 
home  and  with  disinheritance.  Hereis  the  next  affliction 
after  the  J)anishment-x>f-J^ — The  conflict  between  the 
right  of  Jove  and  the  will  of  the  .parent  is- manifested  in -all 
its  intensity,  15ut  she  cannot  yield.  She^resorts  for  com- 
fort to  the  riui^e^"  who  tnows  of  her  love,  and  from  whom 
she  expects  sympaihy^ butthis  last  source,  too,  is  cut  off. 
The  old  woman  advises Jier_tplfii]Lbrcu^  every 

"consiSeration  but  the  right  pne^  namely,. laverrrr  which  is 
the^sole  possible  "motive  with  Juliet.      Thereupon  she  is 
^ijone  with  the  nurse ;   their  friendly  relation  henceforth 
ceases,  and  the  nurse   disappears   from   every   essential 
mediation  of  the  play. 

Thenjarac  has  boon  hitherto  one  of  the^important-instru- 
mentalities  of  the  drama :  her  fun^^tion  is  p^rtly^fiftftdiaio- 
rial,  though  in  a  far  less  degree  than  that  of  the  Friar.    Her 
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portrait  is  taken  from  nature  direct ;  nothing  can  be  more 
ffesdand  liie-Uke*-,  -She  almQi8tBuppliee-,-iircare" and*Bffec- 
tion,  the  place  of  a  mother ;  she  is  the  friend  and  confidant 
of  Juliet,  while  Lad^£!Bpiil€t-4^^ear&  in  the  4i«ta»€e^ 
stranger  to  the  nursery,  and  the  supporter  of  the  marriage 
withJParis:  Th^^  jmt^tgrnflLfciling  ^f  Trfldy  Tf^pnlft  ^^^ff 
not  seem  very  strong.  She  leaves  the  impression  of  a  cold, 
heartless  woman^  The  nurse,  on  the  contrary,  supports, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  love  of  Juliet  against  her  family. 
She  is,  however,  of  low  birth,  vulgar  in  language,  and 
coarse  in  character ;  hence  is  ready  for  the  sway  of  inter- 
est. The  ideal  devotion  of  Juliet  she  can  in  no  sense 
appreciate  —  it  lies  far  beyond'  her  horizon  —  and  so  she 
advises  its  abandonment.  The  realistic  fullness  and  lim- 
ited range  of  her  characterization  gives  the  clearest  picture 
in  the  play ;  her  garrulity,  her  habit  of  citing  old  memories 
in  which  she  dwells,  her  sudden  changes  of  thought,  her 
trickery  and  teasing,  are  all  united  into  the  most  vivid 
individuahty. 

As  soon  as  the  nurse  gives  this  advice  to  abandon 
Eomeo  her  mediatorial  function  ceases;  the  case  is  out 
of  her  reach.  Th^  Friar  alone  can  understand  and  solve  the 
difficulty.  Accordingly  Juliet  betakes  herself  to  his  cell. 
At  once  she  finds  both  sympathy  and  aid,  for  it  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  Friar  to  give  complete  validity  to  love.  He 
is  ready  with  a  plan  —  she  must  drink  oft  a  liquor  which 
produces  the  semblance  of  death,  and  be  buried  in  the 
vault  of  her  family,  whither  he  and  Romeo  will  come  to 
her  rescue.  This  means  appears  far-fetched  and  without 
adequate  motive.  Why  could  she  not  have  gone  directly 
to  his  cell  and  secreted  herself,  or  have  slipped  off  and 
hurried  to  Romeo  at  Mantua?    Yet  the  design  of  the 
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Poet  is  manifest.  Since  he  is  portraying  love  in  its  high- 
est intensity,  he  makes  it  endure  every  gradation  ofj^aalj 
and  '^pQ^'jr  d^th  itself.  The  most  terrible  tning  to  the 
human  imagination  is,  probably,  the  idea  of  b^ngH^ried 
alive,  and  shut  up  in  a  vault  witb  ^^**^  i^^^'<^  But  she, 
a  tender  girl,  resolves  to  undergo  what  would  make  the 
heart  of  the  most  courageous  man  blench.  It  is  the 
affietion  next  to  death,  yet  love  gives  her  the  daring  to 
endure.    Read  her  soliloquy  as  she  dn^s^aff-thfecontenta 


of  the  vial.    There  she  recounts  the  possibiUties ;  imagina- 

\  tion.«t^s  up  the  direst  phantasms ;  madness  stares  her  in 

I  the  face ;  still,  she  will  drink.     This  occurrence,  therefore, 

\  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  play.    Before 

death,  JuHet  is  brought  to  the  tomb  alive.    It  is  one  of  the 

series  of  trials,  increasing  in  pain  and  horror,  in  whose 

fire  her  love  must  be  tested. 

But  just  here  are  incidents  portrayed  for  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  any  adequate  justification. 
What  necessity  of  exhibiting  the  sorrow  of  the  parents 
over  their  supposed  dead  ichild,  which  must  be  a  false 
pathos  to  the  audience  ?  Friar  Laurence  again  appears  in 
his  true  role  of  mediator  and  consoler,  but  his  dissimula- 
tion now  seriously  impairs  his  high  ethical  character.  Both 
the  weeping  of  the  parents  and  the  deception  of  the  Friar 
could  have  been  here  omitted  without  injury  to  the  action, 
and  to  the  decided  advantage  of  thought  and  logical  con- 
sistency. In  fact,  this  is  the  main  defect  of  the  entire 
drama.  It  has  a  certain  natural  fullness  wliich  makes  it 
often  vivid,  but  obscures  its  unity  as  a  Whole.  It  lacks 
the  more  rigid  adherence  to  a  central  thought  found  in  the 
later  works  of  the  Poet. 

The  conflict  of  Juliet  with  the  will  of  her  parents  is 
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thus  solved  by  the  plan  of  the  Friar,  who  protects  her 
against  her  family  as  he  protected  Romeo  against  the 
authority  of  the  State.  Nothing  now  seems  in  the  way  of 
the  speedy  reunion  of  the  sepai'ated  lovers.  Romeo  is 
still  in  exile,  filled  with  longings  and  anticipations  of  the 
time  when  he  will  be  restored  to  his  Juliet.  His  thoughts 
by  day  and  his  dreams  by  night  have  no  other  employ- 
ment. Suddenly  the  terrible  news  arrives  -^^Julietjs  dead. 
His  love  is  at  once  all  ablaze ;  he  will  still  be  united  with 
her,  though  in  death.  He  resolves  to  set  out  immediately 
for  home.  But  herein  he  disobeys  the  Friar,  and  acts 
without  the  latter' s  knowledge.  Thus  the  Friar's  plan  is 
interfered  withanddestroyed.  Romeo  proceeds  upon 
mistaken  information,  and  the  good  monk  fails  in  his  medi- 
ation. The  lover  hastens  to  the  tomb,  there  to  lie  in  death 
with  Juhet,  but  he  meets  Paris.  The  latter  attempts  to 
interfere  with  his  resolution,  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  union  with  Juhet.  Paris  is  slain,  for  such  is  the 
intensity  of  this  love  that  it  destroys  every  obstacle  incite 
way,  and  destroys  itself  when  it  cannot  be  realized.  Thus 
Romeo  fellS'irimselfr'too,  ill  pieleieuce  lo  nvmg  without 
this  union.  Juhet  wakes,  sees  her  lover  at  her  side,  dead ; 
she  also  cannot  hve  apart  from  their  union  in  the  Family. 
They  are  thus  alike  in  devotion,  but  it  is  manifest  that 
Juliet  is  the  truer  and  loftier  character.     Her  sacrifice 

hftlongs  t.n  hftr  Rfty  -     in   itn  prnfnnnrJPftf.  ftthif*q.|   pripmplft. 

^'■iLB^tnp^  ^^^°  "^^  ^«^  flhnvp.  tbjg^ame  character.  He 
is  too  much  like  a  woman ;  his  pathos  is  too  feminine.  A 
man  must  find  some  higher  ethical  principle  for  whinh  hft 
sacrifices  existence ;  for  example,  the  State.  On  this 
account  R^Tp<"<^  f*«"  n^vpr  hp  qq  gr|»^^t  a  favoritc  as  Juhet  \_ 


^ 
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Again   authority  has   been   assailed;    blood   has  been 

spilled  in  nnnthpTTrny.      7'h<i  PrlfU'il^  i\R  ^hfi  rppjrfapnffttivp 

of  the  State^  appears  the  t^^jrd  ^^^  ^^*?t.  tir'^  There  is, 
however,  no  one  to  punish.  The  play  must  explain  itself. 
The  Friar,  together  with  the  page  of  Paris  and  the  servant 
of  Romeo,  unfold  the  causes  of  the  untoward  calamity. 
This  is  not  an  unnecessary  appendage,  for  Shakespeare 
always  makes,  in  the  end,  the  play  clear  to  its  own  actors ; 
thus  only  is  it  complete  in  itself.  The  Friar,  after  telling 
all  his  plans  of  mediation,  offers  to  die ;  but,  of  course, 
that  man  cannot  perish  who  chiefly  sought  to  ward  off  the 
tragic  consequences  of  the  fatal  love. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  logicaljesult  of  thisjeud  has  been 
the  annihilation  of  the  Family.  Each  house  willed  the 
destruction  of  "Ehe  other,  and  "therein  Uie  "destruction  of 
itself.  For  their  conduct  must  return  upon  themselves, 
and  the  drama  only  portrays  the  manner  of  that  return. 
Both  f amjJies  losej^tieir -chi  1  d re.n^ Jjbeir  heirs,  and,,  in  their 
loss,  must  pass  away  forever.  The  Prince,  too,  suffers 
along  with  them,  for  *^  winiang  at  the  discords,"  and  he 
declares,  in  the  plainest  terms,  the  great  law  of  retribu- 
tion by  which  all  are  punished. 

We  have  now  reached  the  termination  of  the  second 
division  or  movement  of  the  play, .  namely,  the  union  of 
the  lovers  in  death.  Their  last  and  greatest  trial  has  been 
passed ;  both  have  remained  true  to  love.  Their  tie  was 
so  strong,  their  oneness  so  complete,  that  they  could  not 
really  exist  as  separate  individuals.  The  grand  object  of 
the  play  has  been  frequently  stated :  It  is  to  portray  a  love 
so  intense  that  separation  must  cause  death.  But  such  a 
result  ij  contrary  to  the  common  experience  of  mankind, 
and  hence  the  Poet  seeks  every  possible  means  for  manir 
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festing  the  intermty  of  the  passion.  That  it  lay  in  the 
character  of  Romeo  never  to  recover  his  indiyiduaUty, 
after  it  was  once  surrendered  to  his  affection,  is  shown  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  play ;  the  taking  away  of  the 
loved  object  is  literally  the  taking  away  of  himself,  so 
complete  is  Ms-  sacrifice.  Juliet's  passion  is  motived,  both 
in  kind  and  in  degree,  by  that  of  Romeo ;  her  devotion  must 
be  as  great  as  his.  The  second  movement  of  the  tragedy 
portrays  the  separation  of  the  pair  —  at  first  supposed  to  be 
only  temporary ;  but  the  moment  Romeo,  and  afterwards 
JuHet,  become  possessed  of  the  notion  that  the  separation 
will  be  eternal,  self-destruction  is  the  logical  necessity  of 
their  characters.  It  is  indeed  the  tragedy  of  love.  This 
coloring  of  intensity  it  keeps  throughout,  amid  all  its  vaga- 
ries and  excrescences.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  deep  underly- 
ing unity  of  the  work,  whose  power  every  one  must  feel. 
The  guilt  of  the  unhappy  pair  must  be  placed  here,  also,  if 
we  can  predicate  guilt  of  them,  and  certainly  we  must  do  so 
if  we  are  able  to  justify  the  tragedy.  J'v^q  ^motion a)  ^«^"y^ 
of  mfli^  TTinnf  hn  f^nntifnll^H  f^prl  fiiihnrdinated  to  the  rational 
principle,  and,  under  no  circumstances,  can  it  have  the 
right  to  utterly  absorb  and  destroy  individual  existence. 

ifl  t^^  T-oor^r^miiofiQpi  of  the 


two  hostile  houses.  The  Prince  insists  upon  it.  The  pub- 
lic  order  of'the  city  has  been  violated ;  he  has  also  lost 
two  of  his  kinsmen  in  the  feud ;  he,  too,  has  been  pun- 
ished in  his  family.  This  part  of  the  Action  is  exceed- 
ingly short,  but  it  must  rank  as  coordinate  with  the  other 
two  divisions  if  it  is  to  have  any  place  in  the  play  at  all. 
Thus  the  tragic  intention  of  the  whole  drama  seems,  for 
a  moment,  to  vanish  in  the  repentance  and  reconciliation 
of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets. 
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An  ingenious  defense  has  been  frequently  set  up  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  this  termination.  But  such  a 
defense  proves  too  much ;  it  must,  by  implication,  cen- 
sure Shakespeare's  greater  and  more  mature  tragedies  in 
which  this  reconciliation  does  not  take  place.  But  the 
view  has  several  other  difficulties  which  must  always  excite 
a  great  deal  of  doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  such  a 
conclusion.  If  the  plaj^be  a  tragedy,  it  would  naturally 
seem  to  terminate  with  the  deathof  tfieTovers,  or  with  the 
explanation  of  the  Friar.  But,  asirnow^tands,  there  is  a 
mediation  of  the  hate  of  the  two  houses.  The  question 
then  arises :  Was  the  fate  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  only  the 
means,  or  the  end,  of  the  action  ?  To  make  it  only  the 
means  would  appear  to  destroy  the  whole  purport  of  the 
play,  which  was,  as  above  shown,  to  give  an  adequate 
motive  for  the  death  of  the  lovers.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  a  species  of  dualism  which  is  not  overcome 
by  the  present  solution. 

There  is  another  important  consideration  which  should 
not  be  omitted.  Repentance  ought  to  bring  with  it  some 
fruition  —  some  escape  from  the  consequences  of  guilt.  It 
is  hard — indeed,  it  is  a  contradiction  —  for  the  individual 
to  repent  and  then  to  be  as  bad  off  as  he  was  before.  The 
parents  have  lost  their  children.  Repentance  can  now  do 
Uttle  good  —  at  least  it  cannot  save  their  families,  which 
was  the  question  at  issue.  Shakespeare  has  frequently 
employed  repentance.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great  mediating 
principle  in  that  class  of  his  serious  plays  which  may  be 
called  mediated  dramas,  as  distinguished  from  tragedies 
and  pure  comedies.  But  repentance  implies  restoration. 
It  rescues  those  who  yield  to  its  influence  from  the  tragic 
consequences  of  their  deeds.     The  present  play,  however, 
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exhibits  an  intermediate  stage  —  a  sort  of  transition  from 
pure  tragedy  to  the  special  or  mediated  drama,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  youthfulness  of  the  author,  who  had  not 
yet  strictly  determined  the  different  provinces  of  his  Arti 
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The  impression  left  by  this  play  is  generally  said  to  be 
that  of  sadness  and  despair.  Life  seems  given  over  to  the 
sport  of  external  influences,  and  man  is  swept  to  destruc- 
tion whether  his  conduct  be  good  or  bad.  Villainy  and 
cunning,  it  is  thought,  are  portrayed  as  too  successful  and 
powerful,  while  innocence  is  exhibited  as  too  weak  and 
unfortunate.  There  is  often  expressed  a  deep  dissatis- 
faction at  the  result ;  virtue  is  not  rewarded,  or  is  even 
punished,  and  retribution  does  not  manifest  itself  in  its 
native  might.  Perhaps  such  will  always  be  the  first  and 
most  immediate  impression  upon  the  auditor  or  reader. 
But  this  melancholy  view  of  the  work  springs  from  a 
hasty  judgment  —  from  taking  into  account  only  a  portion 
of  its  various  elements.  On  the  one  hand,  Othello  and 
Desdemona  ai-e  not  innocent,  but  are  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  ethical  principles,  which  calls  forth  their  punishment. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  lago  is  not  the  incarnation  of  vil- 
lainy for  its  own  sake,  but  he  has  some  very  strong  and 
very  natural  grounds  for  his  conduct.  In  this  play,  as  in 
all  others  of  Shakespeare,  a  careful  analysis  is  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  all  the  motives  to  the  surface,  and  to 
adequately  comprehend  their  thought  and  purpose.  They 
must  be  marshaled  before  the  mind  in  their  relation  and 
in  their  completeness.  If  only  a  part  of  what  is  told  us 
by  the  Poet  remains  in  the  memory,  the  judgment  is  not 
likely  to  be  correct.     Accordingly  we  may  expect  tbat 
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dilligent  study  and  comparison  will  bring  to  light  some 
less  manifest  elements  which  must  have  an  essential  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  character  of  the  whole  drama. 

It  is  well  know  that  there  is  always  ready  to  be  made, 
against  this  kind  of  criticism,  the  charge  of  seeking  and 
finding  what  the  Poet  never  intended.  Such  a  charge  may 
be  just  sometimes,  but  it  usually  means  that  the  objector 
did  not  think  of  the  various  points  in  question  when  he 
read  the  play.  Hence  he  Infers  that  Shakespeare  could 
not  have  thought  of  them.  There  is  often  an  ill-con- 
cealed egotism  lying  at  the  basis  of  such  statements,  for 
the  benefit  of  which  one  reflection  ought  always  to  be 
made.  It  took  Shakespeare  weeks,  perhaps  years,  to  plan 
and  write  Othello,  If  so  much  time  was  required  for  his 
mind,  in  order  to  make  the  drama,  how  much  time  will 
you  (the  objector),  with  your  mind,  need  in  order  to 
comprehend  it?  To  enter  into  his  conception  thoroughly, 
to  see  his  work  arising  from  all  sides  and  coming  together 
into  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole,  will  demand  more 
than  a  three  hours'  reading  or  representation. 

There  are  three  essential  divisions  or  movements  of  the 
entire  action.  The  first  is  the  external  conflict  in-  the 
Family.  The  right  of  the  daughter  to  choose  a  Moor  for 
her  husband  is  asserted  against  the  will  of  the  parent. 
Both  sides  appeaL4e--the  State,  which  decides-in-fover  of 
the  mfirriacpj  fln^  ^th^llo  f^ftrriftff  off  his  bririe  in  triumph 
The  guilt  of  Desdgmona  is  here  indicated.  The  second 
movement  sBows  the  internal  conflict  in  the  Fag^y  be- 
tweejt  husband  and  wifeT  The  married  pair,  though  suc- 
cessful in  their  external  struggle  with  the  father,  are  now 
rent  asunder;  for  between  such  characters  no  secure 
and  permanent  ethical  union  is  possible.     Jealousy  must 
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arise.  lago  seized  only  what  was  already  prepared,  and 
used  it  for  his  own  purposes.  The  guilt  of  OtheUo  and 
his  Ancient  is  here  shown.  The  third  movement  is  the 
retribution,  which  bringaJiamfi^to^very  person  the  con- 
sequences of  Tbis  deeds.  Tragedjies  usually  have  only  two 
parts  —  guilt  and  retribution.  But  there  may  be  an  intro- 
duction, as  is  seen  in  the  first  movement  of  the  present 
play ;  or  there  may  be  an  appendage  to  the  tragic  action, 
as  is  the  case  with  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
i  I.  The  presupposition  of  the  drama  is  the  love,  elope- 
/  ment,  and  marriage  of  Othello  and  Desdemona,  who  consti- 
tute the  single  central  thread  of  the  first  movenlent,  and 
with  whose  union  three  leading  persons  come  into  conflict. 
They  are  thus  already  joined  in  marriage,  against  which 
the  hostile  elements  begin  to  array  themselves.  First 
comes  the  rejected,  yet  determined,  suitor,  Roderigo,  who 
has  been  ignominiously  dismissed  by  the  father,  and 
apparently  disregarded  by  the  daughter.  Still,  he  per- 
sists ;  the  great  end  of  his  existence  is  to  secure  her  hand, 
for  which  purpose  he  is  willing  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money.  This  weakness  makes  him  a  fit  subject  for  the 
practices  of  lago,  who  buoys  him  up  with  hope  and  draws 
at  will  from  his  purse.  But,  when  the  marriage  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  State,  and  is  beyond  reversal,  what  will  poor 
Roderigo  do?  Since  the  object  of  his  life  is  to  attain 
Desdemona,  he  is  easily  led  into  the  thought  of  attaining 
her  in  unholy  fashion,  when  she  can  no  longer  be  his  law- 
ful wife.  He  is  first  foohsh  in  pursuing  such  an  object ; 
then  he  becomes  immoral,  and  assails  the  Family.  Rod- 
erigo is  the  white  suitor  of  Desdemona,  and  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  black  suitor,  Otheljio.  She  pre- 
fers the  hero  of  a  different  race  to  the  imbecile  of  her 
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own  nation.  But  his  chief  function  is  to  be  the  ready  I 
instrument  of  lago,  who  uses  him  like  the  merest  tool,  I 
and  destroys  him  when  he  no  longer  subserves  any  pur-  * 
pose. 

The  second  enemy  is  lago,  whose  hate  is  not  so  much 
directed  against  the  marriage  as  against  Othello  in  person. 
Hence  he  plays  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  drama,  but  is  reserved  for  the  second  collision. 
To  unfold  and  arrange  in  proper  order  and  prominence 
the  different  motives  which  actuate  him  is  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  a  criticism  on  this  work.  In  his  conversa- 
tion with  Roderigo  he  assigns  as  the  cause  of  his  hate 
that  he  has  been  degraded  in  rank,  through  having  a  less 
experienced  and  less  meritorious  officer  promoted  over  his 
head,  by  OtheUo.  Hereafter  he  is  going  to  look  out  for 
himself,  since  nobody  else  will  pay  any  attention  to  his 
claims.  He  proposes  to  employ  any  means  in  his  power 
to  accomplish  his  end ;  everything  high  and  holy  —  hon- 
esty, fidehty ,  morality  —  is  to  be  trampled  under  foot  if 
standing  in  his  way.  The  service  of  the  individual,  there- 
fore, he  declares  to  be  his  ultimate  principle.  But,  to  attain 
his  purpose  with  success,  there  must  be  disguise.  "I  am 
not  what  I  am,"  is  his  curt  and  striking  statement.  His 
instrumentality  is  to  be  dissimulation. 

lago  asserta^jnthe  strongest  manner,  the_-Sum:fimn.r.v 

of  reason;  men  can  make  out  of  their  body  and  their 
ippetite  what  they  will.  Still,  his  reason  extends  not 
beyond  subjective  cunning ;  he^ignqres_the  validity  of  ^11 
e^icat-priftcipleax_  Virtue  is  a  pretense,  love  is  merely 
lust^^jeputation  is  a  delusion.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  wEy^has  his  intelligence  become  so  debauched? 
The  ground  thereof  lies  in  his  own  experience,  as  will  be 
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pointed  out  hereafter.  But  here  also  there  is  a  large  ele- 
ment of  pretense,  since  he  knows  the  exact  nature  of  his 
conduct.  Mark,  too,  that  for  his  hatred  of  Othello  he  has 
not  assigned  to  Roderigo  the  true  motive ;  he  is  already 
dissembling  in  accordance  with  his  principle.  His  talk  is 
intended  for  Roderigo  alone,  whom  he  wishes  to  keep'  as 
an  instrument,  and  to  whom  he  is  compelled,  therefore,  to 
give  some  motive  for  his  conduct  and  some  clew  to  his 
future  action.  For  Roderigo,  fool  as  he  is,  must  have  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  strange  fact  that  the  Ancient 
of  Othello  works  against  his  master,  before  any  money 
will  be  forthcoming. 

But  the  true  motive  for  lago's  hate  is  given  in  his  first, 
and  also  in  his  succeeding  soliloquies,  but  nowhere  in  his 
conversation  with  others,  since  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
announce  his  own  shame,  or  herald  his  self -degrading  sus- 
picions. He  considers  that  Othello  has  destroyed  the 
chastity  of  his  wife.  Public  rumor  has  noised  the  scan- 
dal abroad.  He  is  made  the  object  of  scorn ;  he  feels  that 
he  has  suffered  the  deepest  injury  which  man  is  capable 
of  giving  or  receiving.  This  is  the  thought  which  gnaws 
the  heart  of  lago,  and  spurs  him  to  revenge. 

— "  The  thought  thereof 
Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards, 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul 
Till  I  be  evened  with  him." 

Such  was  his  own  declaration  to  himself,  whom  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  motive  for  deceiving.  Nor  is  it  consistent 
with  his  shrewd  understanding  to  assume  that  his  belief 
rests  on  self-deception  —  that  he  really  did  not  know  what 
he  was  about.  lago  has  declared  his  actual  conviction  —  a 
conviction  which  is  confirmed  by  events  which  afterwards 
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transpire.  It  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  his  suspicions 
are  wholly  groundless  —  in  fact,  that  he  does  not  believe 
them  himself.  The  question  of  Othello's  guilt  with  Emilia 
belongs  to  the  second  division  of  the  play,  where  it  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  But  that  lago  is  sincere  in  his  belief 
cannot  be  consistently  questioned.  The  single  motive 
usually  assumed  for  his  conduct  is  what  he  states  to  Rod- 
erigo  about  the  lack  of  promotion.  Such  a  view,  however, 
is  psychologically  false ;  lago  is  not  the  man  to  tell  the 
truth  to  another  and  lie  to  himself.  Moreover,  why  is 
the  form  of  the  soliloquy  employed,  unless  to  express  the 
real  internal  ground  of  his  action,  which  could  not  be 
imparted  to  others  ? 

With  this  interpretation  there  is  a  motive  quite  adequate 
for  the  subsequent  vindictive  conduct  of  lago ;  otherwise, 
he  is  an  unnatural  character — a  monstrosity.  His  slight  in 
regard  to  promotion  would  doubtless  excite  his  enmity, 
but  not  an  enmity  sufficient  to  involve  Desdem^na  in 
destruction,  or  even  Othello.  To  inflict  worse  than  death 
upon  a  man  because  he  did  not  advance  a  subordinate 
when  he  could  have  done  so  is  altogether  disproportion- 
ate to  the  offense ;  but  to  cause  his  wife  to  perish  also  is 
merely  horrible.  Thus  lago  is  a  monster,  a  wild  beast,  and 
needs  no  motive  at  all  —  not  even  neglect  of  promotion  — 
to  bring  on  a  rabid  fit  of  cruelty.  But  what  then  becomes 
of  the  artistic  merit  and  beauty  of  this  drama?  More- 
over, Shakespeare's  rule  is  to  motive  all  his  most  important 
characters  ;  such  a  being  as  the  villain  pure  and  simple  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  works.  The  second  motive  is, 
therefore,  the  true  one,  and  at  the  same  time  is  adequate. 
The  family  of  lago  has  been  ruined  by  Othello ;  now, 
lago,  in  his  turn,  will  ruin  the  family  of  the  destroyer  of 
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his  domestic  life.  Hence  Desdemona  is  included  in  his 
retaliation.  He  thus  requites  the  Moor  with  like  for  like. 
His  conduct  is  logical,  and  his  revenge  only  equals  the 
offense.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  proportion  between 
motive  and  deed,  if  he  involved  Othello's  family  in 
destruction  merely  because  the  latter  would  not  promote 
him.  Such  seems  to  be  the  proper  relation  of  the  twa 
grand  motives  mentioned  by  the  Poet ;  the  first  one  is 
intended  only  for  Roderigo,  while  the  second  is  the  true 
and  single  motive  for  the  subsequent  actions  of  lago. 

The  third  opponent  of  the  marriage  is  the  father,  Bra- 
bantio.  Here  we  have  the  essential  part  of  the  first  move- 
ment —  the  conflict  of  the  Family  carried  up  into  the  State. 
The  opposition  of  Brabantio  gives  the  collision  which 
Shakespeare  always  takes  particular  delight  in  portraying 
—  the  collision  between  the  right  of  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  daughter  and  the  will  of  the  parent.  It  is  often  sup- 
posed that  the  tragic  destiny  of  Desdemona  is  motived  by 
her  disobedience  ;  but  such  a  view  will  not  bear  investiga- 
tion. Shakespeare  everywhere  justifies  the  right  of  choice 
when  it  is  the  sole  issue,  and  therein  he  is  true  to  the 
modern  consciousness.  It  belongs  to  the  woman  to  say 
who  shall  be  her  husband,  for  she,  and  not  her  father,  has 
to  form  with  him  the  unity  of  emotion  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  Family.  But,  even  if  we  grant  that  there  is 
some  guilt  in  such  conduct,  it  certainly  cannot  be  tragic 
guilt,  which  involves  the  destruction  of  the  individual. 
The  ethical  code  of  Shakespeare  is  plainly  against  this 
interpretation,  for  he  always  mediates  such  a  conflict  by 
the  triumph  of  the  daughter.  The  case  of  Romeo  and' 
Juhet  cannot  be  taken  to  s^jipport  the  contrary  view,  for 
it,  too,  offers  a  peculiar  ground  of  tragic  destiny.  Assuredly 
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Juliet's  fate  does  not  spring  from  her  opposition  to  a  mar- 
riage dictated  by  her  father. 

Another  motive  must,  hence,  be  sought,  which  the  Poet 
has  not  failed  to  indicate.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  between 
husband  and  wife  existed  the  difference  of  race.  An 
ethical  union  is  impossible  undet  such  circumstances ;  the 
chasm  is  too  wide  —  at  least  in  the  present  condition  of 
mankind.  The  Family,  like  all  institutions,  is  grounded 
in  prescription ;  this  prescription  has  placed  upon  marridge 
certain  limitations  which  cannot  be  violated  without  giving 
the  deepest  offense  to  the  ethical  feeUngs.  The  principle 
of  prescription  belongs  to  every  age  and  nation,  in  different 
degrees,  and  is  shared  by  all  the  truly  moral  people ;  those 
who  violate  it  are  regarded  as  outcasts.  A  difference  of 
rank  often  destroys  the  possibiUty  of  an  ethical  union, 
though  the  parties  are  of  the  same  race  and  of  the  same 
country.  In  Europe,  to-day,  the  marriage  of  a  lord  and 
servant  girl  collides  with  the  moral  consciousness  of  the 
whole  public.  The  rational  basis  for  such  a  strong  senti- 
ment is  not  wanting ;  it  is  that,  where  so  great  a  difference 
exists,  the  unity  demanded  by  the  Family  is  impossible. 
Both  parties  know  that  they  have  violated  one  ethical  ele- 
ment of  maiTiage;  hence  comes  the  dark  suspicion  that 
another  ethical  element  of  marriage  may  be  as  readily  dis- 
regarded, namely,  chastity.  Therefore  the  jealousy  which 
fires  Othello  will  hardly  fail  to  arise  from  such  a  union, 
and  turn  it  into  a  source  of  bitterness  and  death. 

Desdemona  has  contracted  a  marriage  which  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Family ;  hence  it  culminates  in  destroying  the 
woman  who  enters  into  its  baleful  embrace.  The  true 
tragic  element  of  her  character  we  are  now  prepared  to 
appreciate.     On  the  one  side,  she  is  the  most  chaste  and 
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innocent  of  women ;  her  love  and  devotion  are  absolute. 
So  faithful  to  her  relation  does  she  seem,  that  many  people 
can  see  no  justification  for  her  fate.  But  let  us  now  turn 
to  the  other  side.  While  in  the  highest  degree  true  to 
one  ethical  principle,  she  utterly  disregards  another.  The 
entire  realm  of  prescription  which  rests  upon  distinction 
of  race  she  casts  to  the  winds,  and  marries  an  African. 
In  the  most  beautiful  manner  she  is  true  to  the  Family, 
but  is  untrue  to  that  upon  which  the  Family  reposes.  For 
the  sake  of  marriage  she  violates  the  condition  of  mar- 
riage. Her  tragic  pathos,  therefore,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
she  espouses  the  one  whom  she  loves,  which  is  her  right, 
and  yet  thereby  involves  herself  in  guilt.  The  collision 
with  her  parent  is  allowable,  but  not  with  her  race ;  that 
is,  the  one  is  not  tragic,  the  other  is.  If  OtheUo  were 
not  a  Moor,  there  would  be  no  motive  for  the  fate  of  Des- 
demona;  and,  conversely,  if  she  commits  no  offense  in 
her  marriage,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  Poet  should  give 
himself  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  making  OtheUo  a 
Moor.  The  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  under  such 
a  supposition,  is  that  he  followed  blindly  the  sources  of 
his  plot,  at  the  sacrifice  of  both  decency  and  thought. 

A  correct  appreciation  of  this  subject  is  not  without 
diflSculties  in  our  time ;  any  view  is  likely  to  be  assailed 
with  the  charge  of  prejudice.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  makes  race  an  ethical  element  of 
marriage,  as  important  as  chastity.  Nor  does  he  differ 
much  from  the  great  majority  of  mankind  at  present. 
That  philanthropist  is  yet  to  be  found  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  see  his  daughter  maiTy  an  African,  however  intense 
might  be  their  love.  His  repugnance  does  not  nee  ar 
rily  proceed  from  prejudice,  but  from  the  conviction  t 
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such  a  union  is  unethical ;  the  lives  of  the  pair,  even  if 
they  lasted,  would  be  a  continuous  tragedy.  The  pros- 
pect of  his  posterity  would  also  be  apt  to  call  forth  lan- 
guage and  emotions  quite  similar  to  those  of  Brabantio. 

A  question  has  been  raised  concerning  the  degree  of 
Othello's  Africanism,  about  which  extreme  opinions  have 
been  held  in  both  directions.  But  he  was  not  a  Hottentot 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  was  he  a  Caucasian  on  the  other ; 
he  was,  however,  born  in  Africa,  and  his  physiognomy  is 
thoroughly  African.  The  point  which  the  Poet  empha- 
sizes  so  often  and  so  strongly  is  the  difference  of  race  " 
between  him  and  Desdemona.  He  is  her  equal  in  rank,  for 
he  comes  of  royal  hneage ;  he  is  the  peer  of  her  family  in 
honor  and  fame,  for  he  is  the  most  distinguished  man  in 
Venice.  The  sole  difference  which  is  selected  as  the  ground 
of  the  collision  is  the  difference  of  race.  This  fact  is 
sufficient  for  all  dramatic  purposes ;  to  ascertain  the  exact 
shade  of  his  skin  may  be  left  to  those  who  have  leisure  to 
play  with  probabihties. 

Desdemona,  therefore,  asserts  the  right  of  choosing  her 
husband  against  the  will  of  her  father,  which  collision,  as 
above  said,  is  continually  recurring  in  Shakespeare,  and 
which  he  always  solves  by  giving  full  vahdity  to  love, 
though  in  opposition  to  parental  authority.  But  in  the 
present  instance  he  has  surrounded  the  choice  of  the 
young  gu'l  with  a  pecuhar  obstacle,  and  introduced  an  ele- 
ment found  nowhere  else  in  his  dramas.  The  love  of 
Desdemona  is  made  to  leap  over  quite  all  the  social  limi- 
tations known  to  man ;  she  bids  defiance,  not  only  to  the 
behests  of  Family,  but  also  to  the  feelings  of  nationaHty 
and  to  the  instincts  of  race.  She  is  a  practical  cosmo-' 
poUtan. 
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Her  father,  Brabantio,  is  decidedly  of  the  opposite  char- 
acter. He  is  not  wholly  illiberal  in  his  external  conduct ; 
nevertheless,  he  bears  the  stamp  of  a  hide-bound  patrician, 
devoted  more  to  his  class  than  to  his  country.  He  would 
hardly  be  called  national  in  his  f  eehngs  ;  the  cosmopolitan 
love  of  his  daughter,  therefore,  excites  in  his  bosom  the 
liveUest  emotions.  It  is,  indeed,  so  incomprehensible  to 
him  that  he  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  employment  of 
some  supernatural  means  on  the  part  of  the  Moor.  His 
limits  are  essentially  his  own  order.  But  he  cannot  avoid 
taking  his  share  of  the  blame ;  it  is  his  own  conduct  which 
has  led  to  the  unfortunate  result.  OtheUo  has  been  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  his  house,  and  thus  he  has  himself  fur- 
nished the  opportunity  of  the  courtship.  For  Othello  had 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the  State.  On 
account  of  these  services  he  was  tolerated  —  indeed,  wel- 
comed to  the  home  of  the  Venetian  aristocrat.  But  never 
for  a  moment  did  the  latter  think  of  removing  the  social 
ban.  The  hmits  of  race  Othello  has  thus  broken  down  on 
one  side — he  has  obtained  honor  and  high  command  in  the 
State.  Here  he  cannot  be  barred  out,  for  he  is  the  chief 
instrument  of  its  existence.  It  >  might  be  thought  that 
these  civil  distinctions  are  higher  than  any  other.  This  may 
be  so;  still,  they  cannot^  overcome  social  distinctions — or 
prejudices,  if  such  it  were  better  to  call  them.  The  con- 
trast is  drawn  in  the  most  striking  manner  by  the  Poet. 
Brabantio  admires  him,  treats  him  with  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  regards  him  as  a  benefactor,  often  invites  him  to 
his  own  house,  and  seems  to  accord  to  him  complete  social 
equality.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  have  Othello  as  a  son-in- 
law,  his  natiu-e  revolts.  For  him  the  Umit  of  race  is  impas- 
sible ;  he  would  prefer  the  booby  Roderigo,  because  he  is 
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a  Venetian,  to  the  hero  Othello,  because  he  is  a  Moor. 
Brabantio  can  only  curse  fatherhood  when  he  contemplates 
his  descendants  of  a  different  race. 

But  this  narrow,  Venetian  view  of  things  is  an  absurdity, 
and  cannot  be  permanent.  The  State  which  thus  defends 
itself  by  the  aid  of  a  distinct  and  despised  race  must 
expect  to  bestow  honors  upon  those  to  whom  it  owes  its 
own  existence.  That  race  cannot  long  be  excluded  from 
social  equality,  under  such  circumstances,  for  the  State  is 
the  higher,  and  must  give  the  greater  validity  to  the  instru- 
mentalities of  its  own  perpetuity.  Hence  these  social  dis- 
tinctions will  be  ignored  or  subordinated,  in  the  end,  by  the 
State.  Consequently,  we  see  in  this  play  that  the  Duke, 
the  head  of  authority,  can  only  confirm  the  union  of 
Othello  and  Desdemona.  Such  is  the  strife  here  por- 
trayed between  social  prejudice  and  acquired  honors  by 
an  individual  of  a  despised  race.  It  is  very  manifest  that 
the  Venetians  must  themselves  defend  their  State  if  they 
wish  to  preserve  intact  their  Society.  The  latter  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  former. 

Desdemona,  therefore,  refuses  to  make  these  distinctions 
of  her  father  and  countrjnmen.  She  is  an  artless  girl,  un- 
acquainted with  the  world,  and  seems  to  have  been  brought 
up  in  pretty  strict  seclusion  by  her  father.  She  sees  the 
Hero  —  the  all-sufficient  man  ;  this  is  enough  to  captivate 
her  heart.  She  hears  his  adventures  —  ho>v  he  has  met  the 
greatest  obstacles  of  the  world  and  conquered  them  all.  V/ 
He  appears  to  be  the  master  over  accident.  It  is  his 
bravery  against  external  danger  which  is  portrayed;  no 
feats  of  mind,  or  skill,  or  cunning  are  recorded.  His  com- 
position has  in  it  more  of  the  Achilles  than  of  the  Ulysses. 
On  this  weaker  side,  namely,  the  intellectual,  he  will  here- 


^/ 
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after  be  assailed,  be  overcome,  and  perish.  He  is  essen- 
tially the  Hero  of  surpassing  courage  and  self-possession. 
Desdemona  has,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic 
element  of  the  true  woman —  a  loving  trust.  She  must  have 
a  support  to  lean  upon,  a  heart  to  confide  in ;  the  stronger 
they  are,  the  more  intense  is  her  devotion.  All  the  quali- 
ties most  attractive  to  such  a  nature  she  sees  before  her. 
She  has  not  imbibed  the  social  prejudices  of  the  time,  or, 
perhaps,  despises  them;  she  sees  Othello's  "visage  in  his 
mind  ;**  she  ignores  his  color  and  race,  and  breaks  through 
the  barrier.  Othello,  too,  is  caught  for  the  corresponding 
reason.  The  trust  and  devotion  of  the  woman  call  forth 
love ;  the  leaning  for  support  arouses  the  most  intense 
pleasure  in  giving  support.  The  causes  of  their  love  are 
reciprocal : 

"  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed, 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them." 

The  Heroic  in  the  man  calls  forth  the  devotion  of  the 
woman,  and  the  devotion  and  sympathy  of  the  woman 
can  only  beget  their  like  in  the  man.  'Such  are  the  motives 
which  the  Poet  has  elaborated  in  order  to  adequately 
account  for  this  extraordinary  union.  The  father  is  repaid 
for  his  social  equality,  which,  at  bottom,  was  a  mere  pre- 
tense ;  he  is  now  to  behold  it  in  reality,  for  his  own  family 
is  to  be  transferred  to  a  totally  different  race. 

Such  is  the  collision  in  the  Family.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  see  the  same  conflict  pushed  forward  into  the 
State.  Brabantio  has  roused  the  neighborhood,  and  is  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  lovers.  He  finds  the  Moor,  arrests  him 
as  a  criminal,  and  cites  him  before  the  highest  tribunal  of 
justice    But  mark  I  even  before  the  arrival  of  Brabantio, 
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a  messenger  of  the  government  has  come  in  great  haste 
for  Othello.  The  Duke  is  in  pressing  need  of  his  sei*viees. 
The  country  is  in  danger ;  the  Turk  is  threatening  Cyprus. 
The  two  conflicting  elements  are  thus  brought  together 
side  by  side.  Othello  obeys  the  double  summons  —  on 
the  one  hand  as  a  criminal,  and  on  the  other  hand  as  the 
defender  of  the  country.  Then  follows  the  trial.  It  is 
the  same  tribunal  which  has  to  try  him  as  a  malefactor 
and  to  appoint  him  to  command  against  the  foe.  Bra- 
ban  tio,  in  his  accusation,  can  only  account  for  such  an 
unnatural  love  by  the  employment  of  witchcraft  or  of 
some  potent  drug.  Such  is  his  charge.  The  reproach  of 
race  is  always  on  his  lips ;  to  him  it  is  inconceivable  that 
his  daughter  should  fall  in  love  with  a  black  monster  whom 
she  feared  to  look  upon.  How  his  fellow-patricians  were 
affected  by  his  situation  may  be  judged  from  the  language 
of  the  Duke,  before  he  knows  who  the  offender  is : 

"Whoe'er  he  be  that  in  this  foul  proceeding 
Hath  thus  beguiled  your  daughter  of  herself, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter 
After  its  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action." 

t 

But,  though  the  Duke  might  condemn  his  own  son,  he 
could  not  condemn  Othello.  The  decision  is  a  very 
unwilling  one,  but  how  can  it  be  helped?  The  choice 
must  be  made  —  the  safety  of  the  Nation  or  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offender.  The  appeal  of  Brabantio  is,  doubt- 
less, most  powerful.  His  "brothers  of  the  State  cannot 
but  feel  this  wrong  as  their  own,"  and,  if  such  actions  be 
permitted,  who  will  be  their  children  —  the  future  rulers  of 
Venice  ?    But  there  can  be  only  one  result  of  such  a  trial ; 
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the  State  is  deciding  whether  it  shall  exist,  or  a  subordi- 
nate principle  shall  be  asserted.  The  parent  gives  up  all 
hope  when  his  charge  of  witchcraft  is  disproved ;  he  has 
already  cursed  fatherhood,  in  which  alone  such  a  collision 
is  possible,  and  now,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  an  ominous 
warning  to  the  lovers,  he  asks  that  the  Senate  turn  to  other 
affairs.  Othello  departs,  with  his  prize,  for  the  wars  ;  in 
his  struggle  with  both  Family  and  State  he  has  been  tri- 
umphant. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
action,  in  which  is  portrayed  the  external  conflict  in  its 
twofold  phase.  The  various  hostile  elements  have  assailed 
the  union  of  Othello  and  Desdemona  from  the  outside, 
and  have  failed.  This  first  movement  almost  constitutes 
a  drama  by  itself,  with  its  collisions  and  happy  termina- 
tion. Were  Othello  a  Venetian,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  why  the  play  should  not  end  here.  But  in  the  differ- 
ence of  race  has  been  planted  the  germ  of  the  internal 
disruption  of  the  pair.  The  man  has  also  been  introduced 
to  us  whose  hatred  will  nurse  this  germ  into  a  speedy  and 
colossal  growth. 

II.  The  second  movement  of  the  tragedy  exhibits  the 
internal  conflict  of  the  Family  —  a  conflict  which  brings  tp 
ruin  all  who  participate  in  its  guilt.  The  scene  is  now 
transferred  from  Venice  to  Cj^rus,  where  Othello  has 
supreme  authority.  The  struggle',  therefore,  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  external  power,  but  will  be  allowed  to 
unfold  itself  in  its  natural  and  complete  development. 
The  couple,  too,  are  here  removed  from  the  social  prejudice 
and  dishke  which  would  assail  them  at  home.  By  this 
transition,  therefore,  they  become  the  head  of  the  society 
around  them ;  free  scope  is  given  to  them  to  make  the  most 
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of  their  union.  Relieved  of  every  possibility  of  imme- 
diate external  interference,  Othello  and  Desdemona  must 
now  fall  back  upon  their  internal  bond  of  marriage. 

But  a  disruption  will  take  place,  of  which  the  dark  plot- 
ter is  lago,  who  now  becomes  the  central  figure,  and  whose 
actions  are  the  single  thread  of  this  second  movement. 
His  object  is  to  sunder  and  destroy  the  pair ;  for  this  pur- 
pose he  holds  his  three  instruments,  Roderigo,  Cassio,  and 
Emiha,  as  it  were,  in  one  hand,  and  Othello  and  wife  in 
the  other  hand.  The  motive  for  his  conduct  has  already 
been  stated  to  he  in  the  deep  injury  which  he  believes  that 
he  has  suffered  from  the  Moor.  His  method  is  to  excite 
in  Othello  the  most  intense  jealousy,  to  produce  which  he 
employs  various  means  that  will  be  considered  in  theh* 
proper  place.  Now,  it  is  a  leading  pecuharity  of  Othello 
that  his  character  is  fundamentally  free  from  jealousy ;  he 
is  of  a  noble,  open,  magnanimous  disposition.  The  prob- 
lem, then,  is  to  explain  how  an  unsuspicious  person  be- 
comes filled  with  the  most  deadly  suspicion.  The  character 
of  the  Moor  is  a  contradiction  —  and,  hence,  an  impossi- 
biUty — without  some  adequate  ground  for  the  great  change 
which  it  undergoes.  If  he  were  naturally  jealous,  there 
would  be  needed  no  motive  for  his  conduct ;  but  the  diflft- 
cult  point  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  naturally  without 
jealousy.  His  characterization,  as  well  as  that  of  lago, 
has  been  pronounced  unnatural ;  and  so  it  is,  unless  some 
adequate  impeUing  principle  can  be  given  to  account  for 
this  total  inversion  of  his  nature.  We  shall  attempt  to 
explain  the  cause  of  his  change,  and  to  portray  his  grad- 
ual transition  from  the  first  surmise  to  the  final  deed  of 
blood. 

The  several  parties  have  arrived  in  the  island.     Othello 
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still  remains  behind.  While  they  are  waiting  for  his  ship, 
a  conversation  arises  which  exhibits  a  new  phase  of  lago's 
character  —  his  disbelief  in  the  honor  of  woman.  It  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  Married 
life  has  for  him  brought  forth  only  its  bitterest  fruits.  He 
treats  his  wife  with  the  greatest  asperity  and  contempt, 
which  she,  with  slight  protest,  for  the  present  endures. 
But  at  the  whole  sex  he  aims  his  sarcasms ;  his  doctrine 
is  that  woman  is  naturally  lustful  and  faithless,  and, 
moreover,  fitted  only  for  the  lowest  functions  — 

"  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

That  the  husband's  opinion  of  Emilia  is  true  is  very 
plainly  indicated  in  the  last  scene  of  the  Fourth  Act, 
where  she  openly  admits  that  chastity  is  not  the  principle 
of  her  life.  Othello  is  also  well  acquainted  with  her  char- 
acter. He  knows  of  her  falsehood  and  infidelity ;  he  will 
not  believe  any  of  her  statements,  and  loads  her  with  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets. 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  a  question  which 
is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  consider,  but  which  has  to  be 
discussed  if  we  wish  to  comprehend  the  Poet's  work. 
Must  we  regard  the  Moor  as  guilty  of  what  lago  suspects 
him?  There  is  nothing  in  the  play  which  shows  that 
Othello  was  innocent  of  the  charge,  but  there  is  much 
which  shows  that  he  was  not  innocent.  The  very  fact 
that  this  suspicion  is  cast  upon  him  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  is  nowhere  removed,  seems  sufficient  to  raise 
the  presumption  of  guilt.  It  hangs  over  him  like  a  cloud 
which  will  not  pass  away.  Then  EmiUa's  character, 
instead  of  precluding,  strengthens  the  supposition  of  crim- 
inal intercourse,  and  the  notion  is  still  further  upheld  by 
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the  knowledge  of  her  habits  which  Othello  betrays.  But 
the  veil  is  never  wholly  removed.  Why  does  not  the  Poet 
openly  state  the  offense,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt?  It  is 
evident  that  he  does  not  wish  to  soil  the  union  with  Des- 
demona  by  dweUing  on  Othello's  incontinence,  nor  does 
he  desire  to  throw  into  the  background  the  difference  of 
race  as  the  leading  motive  of  the  play.  Still,  he  would 
not  have  us  forget  the  dark  surmise ;  there  it  remains  sus- 
pended over  the  Moor  to  the  last.  lago,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
Uar ;  but  his  lies  are  meant  for  others,  and  not  for  him- 
self. Besides,  lago  is  not  more  certain  at  first  than  we, 
his  readers  and  hearers,  are ;  but  the  complete  success  of 
his  plan,  which  is  based  on  the  Moor's  guilt,  confirms, 
both  for  him  and  for  us,  the  truth  of  the  suspicion. 

So  much  is  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  play ;  but,  if 
the  deeper  motives  of  the  various  characters  are  carefully 
examined,  this  conclusion  would  seem  to  become  irresisti- 
ble, lago  is  manifestly  assailed  with  the  same  burning 
jealousy  which  afterwards  wrought  such  terrific  effects  in 
Othello.  Now,  what  will  be  the  manner  of  his  revenge  ? 
The  most  logical  and  adequate  would  be,  "wife  for  wife ;" 
hence  his  first  thought  is  to  debauch  Desdemona.  But 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  this  plan,  for  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  successful.  Then  comes  his  most  shrewd  and 
peculiar  method  of  avenging  his  wrong.  If  he  cannot  dis- 
honor Othello  in  reality,  he  can  do  it  in  appearance,  with 
almost  the  same  results.  His  purpose  is  to  make  Othello 
beheve  that  Desdemona  is  untrue.  This  will  be  a  revenge 
sufficient  for  his  end.  It  will  destroy  Othello's  happiness 
and  peace  of  mind  just  as  well  as  the  truth ;  it  will  bring 
upon  Othello  that  which  he  has  brought  upon  lago. 

Another  phase  of  the  question  now  comes  up  for  solu- 
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tion.  How  was  it  possible  to  excite  such  a  passion  in  a 
character  like  that  of  Othello?  The  free,  open,  unsus- 
pecting nature  of  the  Moor  is  noted  by  lago  himself; 
his  noble  and  heroic  disposition  would  appear  least  likely 
to  be  subject  to  jealousy.  Yet  this  is  the  very  form  of 
revenge  chosen  by  lago  with  surpassing  skill.  This  is, 
therefore,  just  the  weak  side  of  Othello's  character.  Why  ? 
The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  above  men- 
tioned—  that  lago's  suspicion  concerning  Emilia  is  true. 
Othello  has  been  guilty  of  adultery ;  he  is,  therefore,  aware 
that  the  infidelity  of  wives  is  a  fact.  Here  lies  the  germ 
of  his  belief  in  the  faithlessness  of  Desdemona.  His  own 
act  thus  comes  home  to  him  and  renders  him  accursed ; 
his  faith  in  justice  can  only  make  him  more  ready  to  think 
that  he  will  be  punished  through  his  wife,  since  that  is  the 
mode  which  his  own  guilt  suggests.  Such  is  the  initial 
point  of  the  fearful  jealousy  of  the  Moor,  which  lago  knows 
exactly  how  to  reach,  since  it  is  a  matter  lying  wholly  within 
his  own  experience ;  and  he  knows  also  that  Othello,  on 
account  of  previous  criminality,  must  be  as  capable  of 
this  passion  as  himself.  Both  the  revenge  of  lago  and 
the  jealousy  of  Othello,  therefore,  can  be  adequately 
motived  only  by  the  guilty  conduct  of  the  Moor  towards 
the  Ancient's  wife.  ^ 

Moreover,  there  is  no  other  ground  for  the  relation  of 
marriage  between  lago  and  Emilia  except  as  a  basis  for 
these  two  main  motives  of  drama.  Thus,  too,  we  see  one 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  Shakespeare  vindicated  —  that 
man  cannot  escape  his  own  deed;  hence  Othello  is  the 
author  of  his  own  fate,  since  by  his  guilt  he  has  called 
up  the  avenger  who  will  destroy  him  and  his  family,  while, 
without  the  view  above  developed,  he  must  appear  as  an 
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innocent  sufferer  deceived  by  a  malicious  villain.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  two  things  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance have  their  sole  explanation  in  this  view,  namely, 
the  manner  of  lago's  revenge,  and  his  knowledge,  of  the 
assailable  point  in  Othello's  character.  Here  also  we 
find  the  solution  of  the  Moor's  contradictory  nature.  He 
is,  in  general,  unsuspecting ;  but,  on  account  of  his  guilt, 
he  is  capable  of  one  suspicion,  namely,  that  wives  may 
"be  faithless.  The  Poet  has  thus  added  to  the  distinction 
of  race  —  for  which  the  Moor  could  not  be  blamed  —  a 
second  motive,  the  criminal  deed,  of  which  he  must  take 
the  responsibility.  The  military  life  of  Othello  will  fur- 
nish the  third  principle  —  that  of  honor,  which  will  impel 
him  to  destrov  the  wife  whom  he  thinks  to  have  violated  it 
in  its  deepest  and  most  tender  part. 

1.  (a.)  The  plan  of  lago,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  reposes,  have  now  been  unfolded.  The  next  task  before 
us  is  to  scan  with  care  the  instruments  which  he  employs 
to  effect  his  purpose.  The  first  one  is  Roderigo,  who 
43tands  in  a  wholly  external  relation  to  the  main  action, 
and  is  always  introduced  from  the  outside  for  some 
violent  purpose.  He  is  twice  turned  against  Cassio,  and 
is  continually  directed  by  the  hand  of  lago.  His  unholy 
pursuit  has  also  brought  him  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  still 
fed  with  hope,  and  relieved  of  his  money,  by  the  artful 
Ancient.  But  he  becomes  very  impatient ;  he  is  always 
angry  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  scene,  yet  a  few  words 
from  lago  fill  him  again  with  great  expectations.  It  is 
curious  what  a  predominating  influence  lago's  superior 
intelligence  has  over  him.  When  alone,  he  knows  that 
he  is  robbed  and  deceived ;  he  even  resolves  to  go  home 
after  giving  lago  a  good  tongue-lashing.     But  he  always 
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yields,  even  against  his  own  judgment;  he  cannot  resist 
the  plausibility  and  flattery  of  the  Ancient,  and  he  twice 
exposes,  and  finally  loses,  his  Ufe  in  his  fooUsh  and 
unrighteous  enterprise. 

The  second,  and  by  all  means  the  most  important,  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  lago  is  the  Lieutenant,  Cassio. 
This  man  is  in  every  way  adapted  for  exciting  Othello's 
jealousy.  He  is  on  intimate  terms  with  Desdemona ;  he  is 
fair  in  external  appearance,  gifted  with  the  graces  of 
deportment,  and  his  youthful  face  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  older  look  of  Othello.  Modern  parlance  would 
call  him  a  ladies'  man.  But  the  decisive  fact  in  his  por- 
traiture is  that  he  is  an  open,  notorious  libertine.  lago 
himself  has  reason  to  suspect  him,  too,  of  undue  intimacy 
with  Emilia.  This  suspicion — in  itself  by  no  means  so 
improbable,  on  account  of  her  character  —  is,  however,  not 
confirmed  in  other  parts  of  the  play.  But,  to  remove  all 
doubt  concerning  Cassio' s  moral  weaknesses,  the  Poet  has 
introduced  a  special  person,  the  courtesan,  Bianca.  There 
is  no  other  ground  why  such  an  offensive  relation  should  be 
dragged  into  the  drama.  Cassio  has  been  long  acquainted 
with  Othello,  who,  therefore,  must  have  known  his  private 
habits.  Cassio,  it  is  manifest,  is  in  every  way  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  suspicion,  on  account  of  his  character,  his  external 
appearance,  and  his  relation  to  Desdemona. 

Already  lago  has  observed  a  familiarity  —  a  little  indis- 
creet, yet  entirely  innocent  —  between  the  Lieutenant  and 
Desdemona.  But  lago  can  do  nothing  unless  he  can  bring 
about  a  total  separation  between  Cassio  and  Othello,  so 
that  they  will  not  communicate  together.  This,  then,  he 
proceeds  to  accomplish,  thus  destroying  all  opportunities 
for  explanation,  and  giving  occasion  for  the  intercession 
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of  Desdemona.  The  dark  plan  of  lago  is  wonderfully 
carried  out ;  he  holds  and  directs  Cassio  with  one  hand 
and  Othello  with  the  other,  yet  neither  knows  what  is  con- 
troUing  him.  The  drunken  brawl  causes  the  Lieutenant 
to  be  dismissed.  Roderigo  here  is  made  the  external 
means.  Dissimulation  could  not  be  more  complete.  lago 
has  three  disguises ;  he  makes  three  men,  Roderigo,  Cassio, 
and  Othello,  beUeve  that  he  is  working  in  their  interest, 
yet  is  at  the  same  time  ruining  them  all.  He  hopes  also 
to  get  Cassio's  place,  though  the  main  motive  is  to  wreak 
revenge  upon  Othello,  of  which  Cassio  is  a  convenient 
instrument.  Ambition  is  not  his  deepest  impeUing  power, 
but  revenge. 

At  this  point  we  behold  the  supreme  phase  of  lago's 
characterization :  It  is  his  confession  that  he  is  a  villain. 
The  form  of  the  soliloquy  again  appears,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  deepest  convictions.  He  knows  that  he  is 
involving  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  one  common 
destruction ;  he  acknowledges  that  he  is  a  devil  clothed  in 
his  blackest  sins — that  is,  lago  is  entirely  conscious  of 
the  nature  of  his  deed,  and  does  not  try  to  conceal  it  from 
himself.  He  at  first  indulges  in  an  ironical  defense  of 
the  advice  which  he  gives  to  Cassio  for  recovering  the 
Moor's  favor ;  in  appearance  it  is  the  best  possible  coun- 
sel, but  it  is  counteracted  and  turned  into  the  most  deadly 
poison  by  his  own  dark  insinuations  to  Othello.  Such  a 
defense,  however,  is  the  divinity  of  Hell,  from  whose 
sophisms  his  mind,  at  least,  is  free.  It  is  thus  his  great 
boast  that  his  inteUigence  is  not  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
deceptive  casuistry.  He  does  not  seriously  try  to  defend 
his  action ;  still,  he  will  have  his  revenge.  lago  is  the 
self-conscious  villain.     He  knows  that  he  is  overthrowing 
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the  moral  world,  as  far  as  his  conduct  goes ;  yet  it  must 
perish,  since  it  stands  in  his  way.  There  is  no  excusing 
of  himself,  no  palliation  of  the  deed. 

**  When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
As  I  do  now." 

How  complete  the  consciousness,  and  how  audacious 
the  statement,  of  his  own  character!  It  has  been  said 
that  lago  deceives  himself  with  his  display  of  motives ; 
that  he  persuaded  himself  to  beheve  a  falsehood,  in  his 
accusation  of  Othello.  This  sohloquy  ought  to  banish, 
forever  such  an  opinion.  No  man  ever  knew  his  own 
mind  better  than  lago.  Here  it  is  seen  that  he  clearly 
comprehends  and  acknowledges  the  nature  of  his  deed. 
He  is  aware  that  every  man  is  a  villain  who  does  what  he 
is  doing.  However  deserved  may  be  his  revenge  upon: 
Othello,  he  can  have  no  justification  for  ruining  Cassia 
and  Desdemona,  and  resorting  to  the  means  which  he  now 
employs. 

The  third  instrument  of  lago  is  Emilia,  his  wife,  wha 
is  the  devoted  attendant  of  Desdemona,  and  is  employed 
by  the  latter  in  her  communication  with  the  cashiered 
Lieutenant.  lago  thus  has  a  means  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation concerning  their  plans.  Desdemona  is  now  set  to 
interceding  for  Cassio;  she  is  urged  on  by  both  Emilia 
and  Cassio,  who  are  in  their  turn  directed  by  lago.  This 
part  of  the  plan  easily  succeeds. 

1.  (6. )  Such  are  the  instruments  ;  but  lago  himself  fias 
to  manage  the  far  more  difficult  case  of  Othello  in  his 
relation  to  his  wife,  Desdemona.  This  brings  us  now  to 
the  main  development  of  the  drama,  and,  perhaps,  the 
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most  complete  psychological  portraiture  in  Shakespeare, 
lago  begins  the  manipulation  of  Othello's  mind  through 
a  series  of  influences  adapted  exactly  to  the  shifting  phases 
of  the  Moor's  disposition,  and  increasing  in  intensity  to 
the  end.  Given  a  noble,  unsuspecting  character,  the 
design  is  to  portray  those  causes  which  not  only  turn  it 
into  the  opposite  of  itself,  but  make  it  destroy  its  most 
beloved  object.  The  primal  basis  to  work  upon  lies  in 
Othello's  own  consciousness  of  guilt.  The  first  point  is 
to  faintly  touch  his  suspicion,  which  is  accompHshed  most 
easily,  for  he  readily  imagines  what  he  himself  has  done 
to  others  may  happen  in  his  own  case.  We  see  how  the 
slightest  hint  from  lago  casts  a  shadow  over  his  whole 
being. 

logo.  —  Ha !  I  like  not  that. 

OffeeZto.  — What  dost  thou  say? 

lago.  —  Nothing  my  lord,  or  if — I  know  not  what. 

(WfecZto.  — Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  from  my  wife?  etc. 

A  word  from  Desdemona  is  suiffici^nt,  however,  to  allay 
his  mistrust,  but  another  word  from  lago  is  sufficient  to 
arouse  it  anew  in  all  its  intensity.  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  this  hasty  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  an  unsuspecting 
character,  can  have  any  other  ground  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  same  kind  of  guilt  which  he  is  so  ready  to 
suspect  in  another?  lago's  artifices  are  unquestionably 
skillful,  but  he  found  a  most  fruitful  and  well-prepared 
soil ;  and,  besides,  his  very  sMllf  ulness  rests  upon  his  com- 
prehending and  utiUzing  so  thoroughly  the  psychological 
effects  of  Othello's  crime.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that 
an  honest  and  innocent  man  could  have  been  so  easily  led 
astray. 

Othello's  suspicion  is  now  fuUy  aroused,  but  with  it  the 
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difficulty  of  lago's  task  is  proportionately  greater.  How 
will  the  latter  prevent  that  suspicion  from  becoming  uni- 
versal—  from  being  directed  against  himself  as  well  as 
against  Cassio  and  Desdemona?  His  first  plan,  there- 
fore, must  be  to  confirm  his  own  honesty  in  the  mind  of 
Othello  with  the  same  care  and  skill  that  he  infuses  dis- 
trust against  the  other  two.  He  has  to  fill  the  Moor  with 
suspicion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  doing  that  very  thing. 

It  is  this  double,  and  apparently  contradictory,  ability 
that  gives  such  a  lofty  idea  of  lago's  intellectual  powers 
But  how  does  he  proceed  to  accomplish  his  purpose? 
At  first,  by  the  apparent  unwillingness  with  which  he  tells 
his  dark  surmises,  and  by  the  pretended  dislike  with  which 
he  assails  the  reputation  of  people.  In  these  cases  he 
seems  to  manifest  the  most  tender  regard  for  the  rights 
and  character  of  others ;  indeed,  he  repeatedly  confesses 
his  own  tendency  to  suspect  wrongfully.  Such  a  man 
appears  to  be  absolutely  just  —  more  just,  indeed,  to 
others  than  to  himself.  But  all  these  things  might  be  the 
tricks  of  a  false,  disloyal  knave,  as  Othello  well  knows 
and  says.  Now  comes  lago's  master-stroke,  by  which  he 
completely  spans  the  Moor's  mind,  and  turns  it  in  what- 
ever direction  he  pleases  — "  Othello,  beware  of  jealousy ;" 
jand  then  he  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  its  baleful 
jnature.  What,  now,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Moor?  This 
\  /is  the  very  passion  with  which  he  knows  himself  to  be 
\  affected.  Never  more  can  he  harbor  a  doubt  of  lago's 
\  honesty ;  for  has  not  the  latter  warned  him  of  his  danger? 
I  lago  thus  tears  out  and  brings  to  the  Moor's  own  look  his 
deepest  consciousness  —  his  greatest  peril.  He  knows  the 
truth  of  the  admonition.     lago  now  can  proceed  with 
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more  certainty  and  directness ;  he  cannot  be  suspected  of 
exciting  jealousy,  for  this  is  the  very  thing  against  which 
he  has  given  so  potent  a  warning.  Thus  Othello  is  thrown 
on  his  own  defense  —  is  compelled  to  dissemble  his  true 
feelings ;  thus  he  declares  that  he  is  not  jealous,  when  he 
really  is.  He  is  forced  into  the  necessity  of  disguise  — 
exchanges  positions  with  lago ;  yet  the  latter  well  knows, 
indeed  says,  that  jealousy  cannot  be  eradicated  when 
once  excited,  but  ever  creates  itself  anew  —  feeds  on  its 
own  meat.  Such  is  the  twofold  purpose  of  lago,  as  mani- 
fested in  this  dialogue  —  to  inspire  Othello  with  suspicion, 
and.  yet  to  shun  suspicion  himself. 

Othello  is  caught ;  the  reason  is  manif  ea^  A  universally 
suspifiiQus_nature  could  not  have  been  thus  entrapped ;  it 
"must  have  suspected  the  purpose  of  lago  also,  with  all 
his  adroitness.  Othello  is,  however,  naturally  unsuspect- 
ing. But  guilt  has  furnished  the  most  fruitful  soil  for 
one~  kind  of  suspicion ;  that  soil  lago  cultivates.  Hence 
the  Moor  is  afraid  of  only  one  thing  —  the  infidehty  of 
his  wife;  the  tricks  of  lago  lie  outside  of  the  horizon 
of  his  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  a^  completely  mn^  ] 
cent  nature  could  not  have  been  thus  entrapped ;  the  psy-    I 

[©logical  basiswould  be  wholly  wanting.  Jlere  is  seen 
the  reason  for  the  marked  outUnes  of  Othello's  character. 
He  is  not  naturally  suspicious,  otherwise  he  must  have  sus- 
pected the  puipose  of  lago ;  nor  is  he  guiltless,  for,  if  he  ^ 
were,  his  jealousy  could  not  have  been  reached  by  any 
such  artifice. 

Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  and  instructive  than 
the  contemplation  of  this  mental  development.  It  is 
most  clearly  shown  that  man's  deed  becomes  forever  a 
part  of  his  being — that  he  can  never  free  himself  from  its 
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effects  upon  his  own  disposition.  The  deed  does  not  fly 
away  into  the  past  and  lose  itself  in  vacuity  after  it  is 
done,  but  sinks  into  the  deepest  consciousness  of  the 
doer,  and  gives  coloring  to  his  future  conjiuct.  The  nega- 
tive wicked  act  must  cast  it^  dark  shadow  upon  tiie  soul^ 
and  thus  change  the  character  of  the  individual,  whereby 
he  is  prepared  for  punishment.  In  the  case  of  Othello  we 
shudder  at  the  manner  in  which  guilt  finds  the  most  subtle 
avenues  for  returning  upon  the  doer.  The  deed  may  be 
secret  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  but  it  sinks  deep  into  the 
mind ;  'this-  is  altered,  and  retribution  will  follow.  Such  fi 
portraiture  is  worth,  to  a  rational  being,  all  the  insipid 
morahzing  of  ages. 

lago  can  now  be  more  bold ;  Othello  cannot  suspect  him. 
Hitherto  he  has  directed  his  hints  and  surmises  against 
Cassio ;  but  now  he  begins  to  assail  Desdemona  with  the 
most  artful  innuendoes.  She  is  from  Venice,  where  it  is  the 
custom  to  be  untrue.  She  deceived  her  father ;  you  know 
she  pretended  in  his  presence  to  tremble  at  your  looks 
when  she  loved  you  most -r-  a  statement  which  has  increased 
force  from  the  parting  admonition  of  Brabantio :  "Moor, 
she  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee."  As  prepara- 
tory to  the  ^al  and  culminating  charge,  lago  renews  hia 
warning  against  jealousy.  But  this  third  point  the  Moor 
anticipates,  so  well  prepared  has  he  been,  and  thus  shows 
that  it  was  always  in  his  mind.  It  is  the  distinction  of  race. 
Hardly  is  it  hinted  by  him,  when  lago  catches  up  the 
unfinished  thought  and  dwells  upon  it  with  terrific  empha- 
sis. How  unnatural,  horrible,  the  union  between  man  and 
woman  of  different  complexion  and  clime!  and  hence 
how  much  more  ready  will  she  be  to  break  it,  after  becom- 
ing disgusted!     We  see  with  what  effect  this  reproach 
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takes  hold  of  Othello  in  his  succeeding  soliloquy.  It 
recalls  all  the  bitterness  of  many  years,  the  taunts  of  Bra- 
biantio,  finally  the  collision  resting  upon  this  very  basis, 
which  collision  he  has  just  passed  thi*ough.  Desdemona 
broke  over  all  social  distinctions  of  nation*  and  race ;  here 
is  the  retribution  —  wanton  jealousy.  The  greater  her 
sacrifice  the  more  unnatural  does  it  seem,  and  the  more 
suspected  sne  becomes.  Moreover,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  that  to  which  this  jealousy  will  lead  —  destruction  for 
himself  and  for  the  loved  one  rather  than  be  dishonored 
in  his  domestic  life  The  passion  of  jealousy  rests  upon 
the  monogamic  nature  of  marriage ;  when  that  relation  is 
disturbed,  jealousy  will,  and  ought  to,  arise  in  all  its  inten- 
sity. Another  element  is  added  in  the  case  of  Othello, 
springing  from  his  military  career  —  honor.  He  cannot 
endure  shame  and  reproach  —  he  who  has  never  had  any 
taint  cast  upon  his  courage  or  reputation. 

The  passion  has  overwhelmed  him;  he  cannot  do  or 
think  of  anything  else  ;  his  occupation  is  gone.  So  lago 
knows ;  not  all  the  drowsy  medicines  of  the  world  will 
restore  to  him  peace  of  mind.  lago,  indeed,  has  obtained 
his  knowledge  from  experience ;  in  fact,  his  own  present 
activity  has  the  same  root.  For  a  moment  Othello  reacts, 
suspects ;  notices  that  no  positive  proofs  have  been  pro- 
duced—  only  surmises.  He  turns  upon  lago  and  grasps 
him  by  the  throat ;  yet,  how  can  he  continue  his  suspicion ; 
how  can  he  blame  lago  ?  Did  not  the  latter  warn  him  of 
these  very  consequences?  One  word  from  his  Ancient, 
therefore,  makes  him  release  his  hold.  Othello  must 
beheve  that  lago  has  been  honest  with  him.  Once  more 
lago  speaks  of  his  jealousy ;  it  is  a  thought  that  cuts  the 
Moor  through  and  through,  whose  truth  he  can  not  deny. 
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Othello  will  have  more  direct  proofs  than  surmise ;  lago 
is  ready  with  them.  He  then  narrates  the  dream  of  Cas- 
sio,  which  Othello,  of  course,  has  no  means  of  verifying. 
But  the  charge  is  direct,  plain,  and  based  upon  an  occur- 
rence. Next  comes  the  apparently  complete  demonstra- 
tion—  the  handkerchief.  Here  is  a  fact  which  Othello 
does  verify  sufficiently  to  discover  that  Desdemona  has 
not  the  article  sought  for  in  her  possession.  Still,  whether 
Cassio  has  received  it  or  not  he  cannot  verify  as  long  as 
they  are  asunder.  Finally,  the  trick  wherein  Othello  over- 
hears the  conversation  about  Bianca,  and  thinks  it  is  about 
Desdemona,  seems  to  him  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt  from  the  mouth  of  Cassio  himself.  It  ought  to  be 
added  that,  before  this,  lago  has  made  the  direct  charge 
that  Cassio  has  revealed  to  him  Desdemona' s  infidelity. 
Othello  is  so  overcome  that  he  falls  into  a  swoon,  and  then 
afterward,  through  the  words  of  the  Lieutenant,  he  seems 
to  get  a  complete  confirmation  of  lago's  statement. 
Othello  is  now  resolved;  his  mad  suspicion  has  been 
wrought  up  to  the  point  where  no  explanations  can  miti- 
gate its  ferocity.  He  investigates,  but  his  resolution  is 
already  taken.  No  declaration  of  Emiha,  whose  character 
he  cannot  trust,  and  no  denials  of  Desdemona,  who  is 
the  person  suspected,  can  shake  his  belief.  The  passion 
has  taken  too  deep  a  hold ;  he  will  not,  and  can  not,  with- 
draw himself  from  its  grasp.  The  plan  of  lago  has 
reached  its  climax.  He  began  with  faint  surmise,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  direct  assertions,  and  lastly  he  gives  what  seems 
to  be  a  demonstration  to  the  senses. 

Two  persons,  Emilia  and  Cassio,  have  now  revealed 
themselves  fully,  and  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  their 
function  in  the  play.     In  regard  to  Emilia,  she  makes  no 
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pretense  to  virtue  as  her  pnneiple  in  life ;  indeed,  she  quite 
acknowledges  her  own  infidelity.  We  have  already  seen 
with  what  contempt  she  was  treated  by  her  husband ;  in 
her  character  and  declarations  is  found  a  complete  justifi- 
cation of  his  suspicion,  though  she  naturally  denies  to 
him  the  truth  of  the  charge.  Previously  she  was  submis- 
sive, but  now  she  requites  his  disrespect  in  full  measure ; 
she  also  intimates  that  he  is  untrue  to  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. This  ill-starred  couple,  therefore,  have  already  passed 
through  the  experience  of  Othello  and  Desdemona,  and 
both  show  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  mani- 
festations of  jealousy. 

But  her  most  peculiar  trait  is  her  insight  into  the  whole 
spiritual  net-work  of  lago's  plans ;  she  thus  is  an  explana- 
tion of  her  husband  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  first  place, 
she  at  once  comprehends  the  exact  nature  of  Othello's 
passion ;  she  declares  that  her  inference  is  from  the  simi- 
lar behavior  of  lago.  Secondly,  she  sees  that  some  per- 
son has  excited  the  Moor's  jealousy;  it  could  not  have 
arisen  of  itself  in  his  bosom.  Thirdly,  she  is  certain  that 
lago  is  this  person,  though  she  does  not  say  so  openly,  and 
she  gives  him  several  secret  thrusts.  The  motives  which 
impelled  lago,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  he  based  his 
success,  appear  to  be  distinctly  apprehended  by  this 
strange,  shrewd  woman,  whose  redeeming  traits  are  her 
devotion  to  Desdemona,  and  her  courageous  defense  of 
innocence. 

Cassio  has  always  fared  well,  receiving  the  greatest 
praise  from  even  ministerial  critics,  notwithstanding  his 
scandalous  relation  to  Bianca.  It  is  hard  to  tell  why  he 
has  been  so  lauded,  imless  the  reason  be  found  in  the 
temperance  speech  which  he  makes  after  being  cashiered 
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for  getting  drunk.  Soberness  is  apt  to  bring  suteh  repent- 
ance, along  with  resolutions  to  reform.  He  also  laments 
the  loss  of  reputation,  by  which  he  clearly  does  not  mean 
reputation  for  morality  and  decency,  but  the  empty 
bauble  of  military  glory.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a  favorite 
of  the  simple-hearted  Desdemona,  but,  on  account  of  his 
character,  he  is  employed  as  the  instrument  of  her  destruc- 
tion. 

III.  The  third  movement  of  the  play,  the  Retribution, 
follows.  The  tragic  preparation  of  the  previous  portions 
is  carried  to  the  consummation.  First,  Roderigo  is  led 
to  assail  Cassio,  but  is  slain  by  lago.  It  is  his  just  desert, 
for  he  has  willed,  and  tried  to  accomplish,  both  adultery  and 
murder.  Desdemona  is  killed  by  the  Moor ;  jealousy  has 
done  its  worst  —  has  slain  its  most  beloved  object.  The 
ground  for  her  fate  has  been  already  stated.  She  violated 
the  conditions  of  the  Family  in  marrying  a  husband  of  a 
different  race.  Othello  himself  feels  that  she  has  shocked 
the  strongest  instincts  of  nature  by  her  conduct ;  hence 
he  can  easily  be  brought  to  believe  her  untrue.  That  is, 
jealousy  is  sure  to  arise  under  such  circumstances.  It 
cannot  be  her  disregard  of  the  parental  will  which  brings 
on  her  tragic  fate.  The  second  and  subordinate  motive 
of  Othello's  jealousy,  namely,  his  previous  incontinence, 
can,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  guilt  of  Desde- 
mona. That  has  its  baleful  effect  upon  his  character,  as 
has  already  been  shown ;  it  brings  upon  him  a  fearful 
retribution,  and  determines  the  method  of  lago's  revenge. 
Still,  a  man  may  be  fired  with  jealousy  and  yet  may  not  be 
ready  to  destroy  its  object.  A  third  element,  therefore, 
is  added  to  Othello's  character  —  honor.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  his  military  Ufe.     The  soldier  always  pre- 
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f  ers  death  to  what  he  deems  dishonor ;  he  would  rather 
destroy  the  dearest  object  in  existence,  and  be  destroyed 
himself,  than  be  stained  with  disgrace.  Hence,  when 
Othello  is  convinced  of  Desdemona's  guilt,  he  must  pro- 
ceed to  Mil  her. 

lago  is  unmasked.  The  whole  breadth  of  his  wicked  plan 
is  exposed,  mainly  by  his  wife  Emilia.  It  has  been  before 
noted  how  completely  she  fathomed  the  design  of  her  hus- 
band ;  she  is,  indeed,  the  reflection  of  his  spiritual  nature. 
Now  she  glances  through  the  entire  scheme  of  villainy, 
lago  knows  her  sharp  insight ;  he  tries  to  stop  her  speech, 
but,  when  he  cannot,  stabs  her.  The  truth  flashes  upon 
the  mind  of  Othello.  He  is  ready  to  practice  upon  himself 
that  severe  justice  which  he  imagined  that  he  was  employ- 
ing against  others.  Honor,  too,  will  no  longer  permit  him 
to  live.  As  he  once  slew  a  Turk  who  traduce(r  the  State, 
so  now  he  will  slay  himself  who  has  acted  so  as  to  deserve 
the  same  fate.  There  seems  some  design  of  the  Poet  in 
one  incident ;  Othello  attempts,  but  is  not  permitted,  to 
slay  lago.  The  latter  has  really  suffered  a  greater  injury 
from  the  Moor  than  he  has  inflicted ;  he  cannot,  therefore, 
receive  his  punishment  from  the  hands  of  Othello. 

This  tragedy  deals  essentially  with  one  relation  of  the 
Family —  that  of  husband  and  wife  —  though  the  father  of 
Desdemona  appears  for  a  short  time.  There  are  three 
pairs,  whose  function  is  to  represent  in  regular  gradation 
negative  phases  of  marriage.  First  come  Othello  and 
Desdemona,  a  unity  resting  on  love  and  fideUty,  but  which 
is,  nevertheless,  contrary  to  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
Family.  Hence  their  tie  is  disrupted,  and  both  perish. 
The  second  couple  is  lago  and  Emilia,  who  are  married, 
but  have  no  emotional  basis  for  their  union ;  both  are  cer- 
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tainly  wanting  in  love,  and  both  are  probably  wanting  in 
fidelity.  They,  too,  are  destroyed.  The  third  pair  is 
Caesio  and  Bianea,  who  are  unmarried,  but  still  represent 
the  purely  sensual  relation  of  the  sexes  in  its  hostility  to 
the  possible  existence  of  the  Family.  They  both  are  pre- 
served ;  the  Poet  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had 
committed  no  tragic  violation  of  an  institution  which  they 
had  never  entered.  Then  there  are  various  cross-rela- 
tions of  these  individuals,  which  give  other  negative  phases 
of  married  life,  as  that  of  Othello  and  Emilia.  The  pecul- 
iar attitude  of  Roderigo  towards  Desdemona  must  also  be 
classed  as  one  of  these  manifestations.  In  general,  the 
conjugal  bond  of  the  Family  has  here  its  various  collisions 
portrayed,  and  this  drama  may,  therefore,  be  named  the 
Tragedy  of  Husband  and  Wife. 


KING  LEAR. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  this  drama  is  that 
of  terrific  grandeur.  In  it  is  found,  probably,  the  strong- 
est language  ever  written  or  spoken  by  a  human  being. 
Dante  has  passages  of  fiery  intensity,  .^schylus  has  strains 
of  wonderful  subhmity,  but  nothing  in  either  of  these 
poets  is  equal  to  the  awful  imprecations  of  Lear.  The 
grand  characteristic  of  the  play  Is  strength  —  Titanic 
strength  —  which  can  only  be  adequately  compared  to  the 
mightiest  forces  of  Nature.  There  is  a  world-destroying 
element  in  it  which  oppresses  the  individual  and  makes 
him  feel  like  fleeing  from  the  crash  of  the  Universe.  The 
superhuman  power,  passion,  and  expression  can  only  be 
symbolized  by  the  tempest  or  volcano ;  it  is,  indeed,  the 
modern  battle  of  the  Giants  and  the  Gods.  Shakespeare, 
like  other  poets,  seems  to  have  had  his  Titanic  epoch,  and 
his  King  Lear  may  be  well  called  the  most  colossal  speci- 
men of  literary  Titanism. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  action  of  the  play  lies  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Family,  and  portrays  one  of  its  essential 
relations  —  that  of  parents  and  children.  The  conflicts 
arising  from  this  relation  involve  also  brothers  and  sisters 
in  strife.  The  domestic  side  of  life  is  thus  torn  with  fear- 
ful struggles,  and  its  quiet  affection  and  repose  are  turned 
into  a  display  of  malignant  hate  and  passion.  Each  ele- 
ment is  present.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  the  most 
heroic  fidelity,  and  on  the  other  the  most  wanton  infidelity 
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the  moral  world,  as  far  as  his  conduct  goes ;  yet  it  must 
perish,  since  it  stands  in  his  way.  There  is  no  excusing 
of  himself,  no  palUation  of  the  deed. 

**  When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
As  I  do  now." 

How  complete  the  consciousness,  and  how  audacious 
the  statement,  of  his  own  character!  It  has  been  said 
that  lago  deceives  himself  with  his  display  of  motives ; 
that  he  persuaded  himself  to  beheve  a  falsehood,  in  his. 
accusation  of  Othello.  This  soliloquy  ought  to  banish 
forever  such  an  opinion.  No  man  ever  knew  his  own 
mind  better  than  lago.  Here  it  is  seen  that  he  clearly 
comprehends  and  acknowledges  the  nature  of  his  deed. 
He  is  aware  that  every  man  is  a  villain  who  does  what  he 
is  doing.  However  deserved  may  be  his  revenge  upon: 
Othello,  he  can  have  no  justification  for  ruining  Cassio- 
and  Desdemona,  and  resorting  to  the  means  which  he  now 
employs. 

The  third  instrument  of  lago  is  Emiha,  his  wife,  who* 
is  the  devoted  attendant  of  Desdemona,  and  is  employed 
by  the  latter  in  her  communication  with  the  cashiered 
Lieutenant.  lago  thus  has  a  means  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation concerning  their  plans.  Desdemona  is  now  set  to 
interceding  for  Cassio ;  she  is  urged  on  by  both  Emilia 
and  Cassio,  who  are  in  their  turn  directed  by  lago.  This 
part  of  the  plan  easily  succeeds. 

1.  (&. )  Such  are  the  instruments ;  but  lago  himself  lias 
to  manage  the  far  more  difficult  case  of  Othello  in  his 
relation  to  his  wife,  Desdemona.  This  brings  us  oow  to 
the  main  development  of  the  drama,  and,  perhaf^M,  the 
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most  complete  psychological  portraiture  in  Shakespeare, 
lago  begins  the  manipulation  of  Othello's  mind  through 
a  series  of  influences  adapted  exactly  to  the  shifting  phases 
of  the  Moor's  disposition,  and  increasing  in  intensity  to 
the  end.  Given  a  noble,  unsuspecting  character,  the 
design  is  to  portray  those  causes  which  not  only  turn  it 
into  the  opposite  of  itself,  but  make  it  destroy  its  most 
beloved  object.  The  primal  basis  to  work  upon  lies  in 
Othello's  own  consciousness  of  guilt.  The  first  point  is 
to  faintly  touch  his  suspicion,  which  is  accompHshed  most 
easily,  for  he  readily  imagines  what  he  himself  has  done 
to  others  may  happen  in  his  own  case.  We  see  how  the 
slightest  hint  from  lago  casts  a  shadow  over  his  whole 
being. 

Itigo.  —  Ha !  I  like  not  that. 

(WfecWo.  — What  dost  thou  say? 

/oflro.  —  Nothing  my  lord,  or  if —I  know  not  what. 

Of/ieZto.  — Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  from  my  wife?  etc. 

A  word  from  Desdemona  is  sufficient,  however,  to  allay 
his  mistrust,  but  another  word  from  lago  is  sufficient  to 
arouse  it  anew  in  all  its  intensity.  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  this  hasty  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  an  unsuspecting 
character,  can  have  any  other  ground  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  same  kind  of  guilt  which  he  is  so  ready  to 
suspect  in  another?  lago's  artifices  are  unquestionably 
skillful,  but  he  found  a  most  fruitful  and  well-prepared 
soil ;  and,  besides,  his  very  skillf  ulness  rests  upon  his  com- 
prehending and  utilizing  so  thoroughly  the  psychological 
effects  of  Othello's  crime.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that 
an  honest  and  innocent  man  could  have  been  so  easily  led 
astray. 

Othello's  suspicion  is  now  fully  aroused,  but  with  it  the 
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difficulty  of  logo's  task  is  proportionately  greater.  How 
will  the  latter  prevent  that  suspicion  from  becoming  uni- 
versal—  from  being  directed  against  himself  as  well  as 
against  Cassio  and  Desdemona?  His  first  plan,  there- 
fore, must  be  to  confirm  his  own  honesty  in  the  mind  of 
Othello  with  the  same  care  and  skill  that  he  infuses  dis- 
trust against  the  other  two.  He  has  to  fill  the  Moor  with 
suspicion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  doing  that  very  thing. 

It  is  this  double,  and  apparently  contradictory,  ability 
that  gives  such  a  lofty  idea  of  lago's  intellectual  powers 
But  how  does  he  proceed  to  accomplish  his  purpose? 
At  first,  by  the  apparent  unwillingness  with  which  he  tells 
his  dark  surmises,  and  by  the  pretended  dislike  with  which 
he  assails  the  reputation  of  people.  In  these  cases  he 
seems  to  manifest  the  most  tender  regard  for  the  rights 
and  character  of  others ;  indeed,  he  repeatedly  confesses 
his  own  tendency  to  suspect  wrongfully.  Such  a  man 
appears  to  be  absolutely  just  —  more  just,  indeed,  to 
others  than  to  himself.  But  all  these  things  might  be  the 
tricks  of  a  false,  disloyal  knave,  as  Othello  well  knows 
and  says.  Now  comes  lago's  master-stroke,  by  which  he 
completely  spans  the  Moor's  mind,  and  turns  it  in  what- 
ever direction  he  pleases  — "Othello,  beware  of  jealousy  ;*' 
jand  then  he  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  its  baleful 
jnature.  What,  now,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Moor?  This 
is  the  very  passion  with  which  he  knows  himself  to  be 
affected.     Never  more  can  he  harbor  a  doubt  of  lago's 

\  honesty ;  for  has  not  the  latter  warned  him  of  his  danger? 

1  lago  thus  tears  out  and  brings  to  the  Moor's  own  look  his 
deepest  consciousness  —  his  greatest  peril.  He  knows  the 
truth  of  the  admonition.     lago  now  can  proceed  with 
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more  certainty  and  directness ;  he  cannot  be  suspected  of 
exciting  jealousy,  for  this  is  the  very  thing  against  which 
he  has  given  so  potent  a  warning.  Thus  Othello  is  thrown 
on  his  own  defense  —  is  compelled  to  dissemble  his  true 
feelings ;  thus  he  declares  that  he  is  not  jealous,  when  he 
really  is.  He  is  forced  into  the  necessity  of  disguise  — 
exchanges  positions  with  lago ;  yet  the  latter  well  knows, 
indeed  says,  that  jealousy  cannot  be  eradicated  when 
once  excited,  but  ever  creates  itself  anew  —  feeds  on  its 
own  meat.  Such  is  the  twofold  purpose  of  lago,  as  mani- 
fested in  this  dialogue  —  to  inspire  Othello  with  suspicion, 
and  yet  to  shun  suspicion  himself. 

Othello  is  caught ;  the  reason  is  manifesL  A  univeraally 
suspifiiQus^ature  could  not  have  been  thus  entrapped ;  it 
^ust  have  suspected  the  purpose  of  lago  also,  with  all 
his  adroitness.  Othello  is,  however,  naturally  unsuspect- 
ing. But  guilt  has  furnished  the  most  fruitful  soil  for 
one' kind  of  suspicion;  that  soil  lago  cultivates.  Hence 
the  Moor  is  afraid  of  only  one  thing  —  the  infidehty  of 
his  wife;  the  tricks  of  lago  lie  outside  of  the  horizon 
of  his  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  a_  completely  innp^  ,' 
cent  nature  could  not  have  been  thus  entrapped ;  the  psy-    } 

[©logical  basis  would  be  wholly  wanting,  ^ere  is  seen 
the  reason  for  the  marked  outlines  of  Othello's  character. 
He  is  not  naturally  suspicious,  otherwise  he  must  have  sus- 
pected the  purpose  of  lago ;  nor  is  he  guiltless,  for,  if  he  ^ 
were,  his  jealousy  could  not  have  been  reached  by  any 
such  artifice. 

Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  and  instructive  than 
the  contemplation  of  this  mental  development.  It  is 
most  clearly  shown  that  man's  deed  becomes  forever  a 
part  of  his  being  —  that  he  can  never  free  himself  from  its 
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effects  upon  his  own  disposition.  The  deed  does  not  fly 
away  into  the  past  And  lose  itself  in  vacuity  after  it  is 
done,  but  sinks  into  the  deepest  consciousness  of  the 
doer,  and  gives  coloring  to  his  future  conduct.  The  nega- 
tive wicked  act  must  cast  it^  dark  shadow  upon  tiie  sbuU 
and  thus  change  the  character  of  the  individual,  whereby 
he  is  prepared  for  punishment.  In  the  case  of  Othello  we 
shudder  at  the. manner  in  which  guilt  finds  the  most  subtle 
avenues  for  returning  upon  the  doer.  The  deed  may  be 
secret  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  but  it  sinks  deep  into  the 
mind ;  'this-  is  altered,  and  retribution  will  follow.  Such  a 
portraiture  is  worth,  to  a  rational  being,  all  the  insipid 
moralizing  of  ages. 

lago  can  now  be  more  bold ;  Othello  cannot  suspect  him. 
Hitherto  he  has  directed  his  hints  and  surmises  against 
Cassio ;  but  now  he  begins  to  assail  Desdemona  with  the 
most  artful  innuendoes.  She  is  from  Venice,  where  it  is  the 
custom  to  be  untrue.  She  deceived  her  father ;  you  know 
she  pretended  in  his  presence  to  tremble  at  your  looks 
when  she  loved  you  most-.— a  statement  which  has  increased 
force  from  the  parting  admonition  of  Brabantio :  "Moor, 
she  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee."  As  prepara-^ 
tory  to  the  fipal  and  culminating  charge,  lago  renews  his 
warning  against  jealousy.  But  this  third  point  the  Moor 
anticipates,  so  well  prepared  has  he  been,  and  thus  shows 
that  it  was  always  in  his  mind.  It  is  the  distinction  of  race. 
Hardly  is  it  hinted  by  him,  when  lago  catches  up  the 
unfinished  thought  and  dwells  upon  it  with  terrific  empha- 
sis. How  unnatural,  horrible,  the  union  between  man  and 
woman  of  different  complexion  and  chme!  and  hence 
how  much  more  ready  will  she  be  to  break  it,  after  becom- 
ing disgusted!     We  see  with  what  effect  this  reproach 
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takes  hold  of  Othello  in  his  succeeding  soliloquy.  It 
recalls  all  the  bitterness  of  many  years,  the  taunts  of  Bra- 
bantio,  finally  the  collision  resting  upon  this  very  basis, 
which  collision  he  has  just  passed  through.  Desdemona 
broke  over  all  social  distinctions  of  nation'  and  race ;  here 
is  the  retribution  —  wanton  jealousy.  The  greater  her 
sacrifice  the  more  unnatural  does  it  seem,  and  the  more 
suspected  sfie  becomes.  Moreover,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  that  to  which  this  jealousy  will  lead  —  destruction  for 
himself  and  for  the  loved  one  rather  than  be  dishonored 
in  his  domestic  life.  The  passion  of  jealousy  rests  upon 
the  monogamic  nature  of  marriage  ;  when  that  relation  is 
disturbed,  jealousy  will,  and  ought  to,  arise  in  all  its  inten- 
sity. Another  element  is  added  in  the  case  of  Othello, 
springing  from  his  military  career  —  honor.  He  cannot 
endure  shame  and  reproach  —  he  who  has  never  had  any 
taint  cast  upon  his  courage  or  reputation. 

The  passion  has  overwhelmed  him ;  he  cannot  do  or 
think  of  anything  else ;  his  occupation  is  gone.  So  lago 
knows ;  not  all  the  drowsy  medicines  of  the  world  will 
restore  to  him  peace  of  mind.  lago,  indeed,  has  obtained 
his  knowledge  from  experience ;  in  fact,  his  own  present 
activity  has  the  same  root.  For  a  moment  Othello  reacts, 
suspects ;  notices  that  no  positive  proofs  have  been  pro- 
duced—  only  surmises.  He  turns  upon  lago  and  grasps 
him  by  the  throat ;  yet,  how  can  he  continue  his  suspicion ; 
how  can  he  blame  lago  ?  Did  not  the  latter  warn  him  of 
these  very  consequences  ?  One  word  from  his  Ancient, 
therefore,  makes  him  release  his  hold.  Othello  must 
believe  that  lago  has  been  honest  with  him.  Once  more 
lago  speaks  of  his  jealousy ;  it  is  a  thought  that  cuts  the 
Moor  thi'ough  and  through,  whose  truth  he  can  not  deny. 
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Othello  will  have  more  direct  proofs  than  surmise ;  lago 
is  ready  with  them.  He  then  narrates  the  dream  of  Cas- 
sio,  which  Othello,  of  course,  has  no  means  of  verifying. 
But  the  charge  is  direct,  plain,  and  based  upon  an  occur- 
rence. Next  comes  the  apparently  complete  demonstra- 
tion— the  handkerchief.  Here  is  a  fact  which  Othello 
does  verify  sufficiently  to  discover  that  Desdemona  has 
not  the  article  sought  for  in  her  possession.  Still,  whether 
Cassio  has  received  it  or  not  he  cannot  verify  as  long  as 
they  are  asunder.  Finally,  the  trick  wherein  Othello  over- 
hears the  conversation  about  Bianca,  and  thinks  it  is  about 
Desdemona,  seems  to  him  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt  from  the  mouth  of  Cassio  himself.  It  ought  to  be 
added  that,  before  this,  lago  has  made  the  direct  charge 
that  Cassio  has  revealed  to  him  Desdemona' s  infidelity. 
Othello  is  so  overcome  that  he  falls  into  a  swoon,  and  then 
afterward,  through  the  words  of  the  Lieutenant,  he  seems 
to  get  a  complete  confirmation  of  lago's  statement. 
Othello  is  now  resolved;  his  mad  suspicion  has  been 
wrought  up  to  the  point  where  no  explanations  can  miti- 
gate its  ferocity.  He  investigates,  but  his  resolution  is 
already  taken.  No  declaration  of  Emilia,  whose  character 
he  cannot  trust,  and  no  denials  of  Desdemona,  who  is 
the  person  suspected,  can  shake  his  behef.  The  passion 
has  taken  too  deep  a  hold ;  he  will  not,  and  can  not,  with- 
draw himself  from  its  grasp.  The  plan  of  lago  has 
reached  its  climax.  He  began  with  faint  surmise,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  direct  assertions,  and  lastly  he  gives  what  seems 
to  be  a  demonstration  to  the  senses. 

Two  persons,  EmiHa  and  Cassio,  have  now  revealed 
themselves  fully,  and  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  their 
function  in  the  play.     In  regard  to  EmiUa,  she  makes  no 
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pretense  to  virtue  as  her  principle  in  life ;  indeed,  she  quite 
acknowledges  her  own  infideUty.  We  have  already  seen 
with  what  contempt  she  was  treated  by  her  husband ;  in 
her  character  and  declarations  is  found  a  complete  justifi- 
cation of  his  suspicion,  though  she  naturally  denies  to 
him  the  truth  of  the  charge.  Previously  she  was  submis- 
sive, but  now  she  requites  his  disrespect  in  full  measure ; 
she  also  intimates  that  he  is  untrue  to  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. This  ill-starred  couple,  therefore,  have  already  passed 
through  the  experience  of  Othello  and  Desdemona,  and 
both  show  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  mani- 
festations of  jealousy. 

But  her  most  peculiar  trait  is  her  insight  into  the  whole 
spiritual  net-work  of  lago's  plans ;  she  thus  is  an  explana- 
tion of  her  husband  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  first  place, 
she  at  once  comprehends  the  exact  nature  of  Othello's 
passion ;  she  declares  that  her  inference  is  from  the  simi- 
lar behavior  of  lago.  Secondly,  she  sees  that  some  per- 
son has  excited  the  Moor's  jealousy;  it  could  not  have 
arisen  of  itself  in  his  bosom.  Thirdly,  she  is  certain  that 
lago  is  this  person,  though  she  does  not  say  so  openly,  and 
she  gives  him  several  secret  thrusts.  The  motives  which 
impelled  lago,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  he  based  his 
success,  appear  to  be  distinctly  apprehended  by  this 
strange,  shrewd  woman,  whose  redeeming  traits  are  her 
devotion  to  Desdemona,  and  her  courageous  defense  of 
innocence. 

Cassio  has  always  fared  well,  receiving  the  greatest 
praise  from  even  ministerial  critics,  notwithstanding  his 
scandalous  relation  to  Bianca.  It  is  hard  to  tell  why  he 
has  been  so  lauded,  unless  the  reason  be  found  in  the 
temperance  speech  which  he  makes  after  being  cashiered 
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for  getting  drunk.  Soberness  is  apt  to  bring  suteh  repent* 
ance,  along  with  resolutions  to  reform.  He  also  laments 
the  loss  of  reputation,  by  which  he  clearly  does  not  mean 
reputation  for  morality  and  decency,  but  the  empty 
bauble  of  military  glory.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a  favorite 
of  the  simple-hearted  Desdemona,  but,  on  account  of  his 
character,  he  is  employed  as  the  instrument  of  her  destruc- 
tion. 

III.  The  third  movement  of  the  play,  the  Retribution, 
follows.  The  tragic  preparation  of  the  previous  portions 
is  carried  to  the  consummation.  First,  Roderigo  is  led 
to  assail  Cassio,  but  is  slain  by  lago.  It  is  his  just  desert, 
for  he  has  willed,  and  tried  to  accomplish,  both  adultery  and 
murder.  Desdemona  is  killed  by  the  Moor ;  jealousy  baa 
done  its  worst  —  has  slain  its  most  beloved  object.  The 
ground  for  her  fate  has  been  already  stated.  She  violated 
the  conditions  of  the  Family  in  marrying  a  husband  of  a 
different  race.  Othello  himself  feels  that  she  has  shocked 
the  strongest  instincts  of  nature  by  her  conduct ;  hence 
he  can  easily  be  brought  to  believe  her  untrue.  That  is, 
jealousy  is  siu-e  to  arise  under  such  circimistances.  It 
cannot  be  her  disregard  of  the  parental  will  which  brings 
on  her  tragic  fate.  The  second  and  subordinate  motive 
of  Othello's  jealousy,  namely,  his  previous  incontinence, 
can,  of  coui*se,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  guilt  of  Desde- 
mona. That  has  its  baleful  effect  upon  his  character,  as 
has  already  been  shown ;  it  brings  upon  him  a  fearful 
retribution,  and  determines  the  method  of  lago's  revenge. 
Still,  a  man  may  be  fired  with  jealousy  and  yet  may  not  be 
ready  to  destroy  its  object.  A  third  element,  therefore, 
is  added  to  Othello's  character  —  honor.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  his  military  hfe.     The  soldier  always  pre- 
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f  ers  death  to  what  he  deems  dishonor ;  he  would  rather 
destroy  the  dearest  object  in  existence,  and  be  destroyed 
himself,  than  be  stained  with  disgrace.  Hence,  when 
Othello  is  convinced  of  Desdemona's  guilt,  he  must  pro- 
ceed to  kill  her. 

lago  is  unmasked.  The  whole  breadth  of  his  wicked  plan 
is  exposed,  mainly  by  his  wife  Emilia.  It  has  been  before 
noted  how  completely  she  fathomed  the  design  of  her  hus- 
band ;  she  is,  indeed,  the  reflection  of  his  spiritual  nature. 
Now  she  glances  through  the  entire  scheme  of  villainy, 
lago  knows  her  sharp  insight ;  he  tries  to  stop  her  speech, 
but,  when  he  cannot,  stabs  her.  The  truth  flashes  upon 
the  mind  of  Othello.  He  is  ready  to  practice  upon  himself 
that  severe  justice  which  he  imagined  that  he  was  employ- 
ing against  others.  Honor,  too,  will  no  longer  permit  him 
to  live.  As  he  once  slew  a  Turk  who  traducedrthe  State, 
so  now  he  will  slay  himself  who  has  acted  so  as  to  deserve 
the  same  fate.  There  seems  some  design  of  the  Poet  in 
one  incident ;  Othello  attempts,  but  is  not  permitted,  to 
slay  lago.  The  latter  has  really  suffered  a  greater  injury 
from  the  Moor  than  he  has  inflicted ;  he  cannot,  therefore, 
receive  his  punishment  from  the  hands  of  Othello. 

This  tragedy  deals  essentially  with  one  relation  of  the 
Family —  that  of  husband  and  wife  —  though  the  father  of 
Desdemona  appears  for  a  short  time.  There  are  three 
pairs,  whose  function  is  to  represent  in  regular  gradation 
negative  phases  of  marriage.  First  come  Othello  and 
Desdemona,  a  unity  resting  on  love  and  fidelity,  but  which 
is,  nevertheless,  contrary  to  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
Family.  Hence  their  tie  is  disrupted,  and  both  perish. 
The  second  couple  is  lago  and  Emilia,  who  are  married, 
but  have  no  emotional  basis  for  their  union ;  both  are  cer- 
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tainly  wanting  in  love,  and  both  are  probably  wanting  in 
fidelity.  They,  too,  are  destroyed.  The  third  pair  is 
Cassio  and  Bianca,  who  are  unmarried,  but  still  represent 
the  purely  sensual  relation  of  the  sexes  in  its  hostility  to 
the  possible  existence  of  the  Family.  They  both  are  pre- 
served ;  the  Poet  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had 
committed  no  tragic  violation  of  an  institution  which  they 
had  never  entered.  Then  there  are  various  cross-rela- 
tions of  these  individuals,  which  give  other  negative  phases 
of  married  life,  as  that  of  Othello  and  Emilia.  The  pecul- 
iar attitude  of  Roderigo  towards  Desdemona  must  also  be 
classed  as  one  of  these  manifestations.  In  general,  the 
conjugal  bond  of  the  Family  has  here  its  various  collisions 
portrayed,  and  this  drama  may,  therefore,  be  named  the 
Tragedy  of  Husband  and  Wife. 
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The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  this  drama  is  that 
of  terrific  grandeur.  In  it  is  found,  probably,  the  strong- 
est language  ever  written  or  spoken  by  a  human  being. 
Dante  has  passages  of  fiery  intensity,  .^schylus  has  strains 
of  wonderful  sublimity,  but  nothing  in  either  of  these 
poets  is  equal  to  the  awful  imprecations  of  Lear.  The 
grand  characteristic  of  the  play  is  strength  —  Titanic 
strength  —  which  can  only  be  adequately  compared  to  the 
mightiest  forces  of  Nature.  There  is  a  world-destroying 
element  in  it  which  oppresses  the  individual  and  makes 
him  feel  like  fleeing  from  the  crash  of  the  Universe.  The 
superhuman  power,  passion,  and  expression  can  only  be 
symbolized  by  the  tempest  or  volcano ;  it  is,  indeed,  the 
modern  battle  of  the  Giants  and  the  Gods.  Shakespeare, 
like  other  poets,  seems  to  have  had  his  Titanic  epoch,  and 
his  King  Lear  may  be  well  called  the  most  colossal  speci- 
men of  literary  Titanism. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  action  of  the  play  lies  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Family,  and  portrays  one  of  its  essential 
relations  —  that  of  parents  and  children.  The  conflicts 
arising  from  this  relation  involve  also  brothers  and  sisters 
in  strife.  The  domestic  side  of  life  is  thus  torn  with  fear- 
ful struggles,  and  its  quiet  affection  and  repose  are  turned 
into  a  display  of  malignant  hate  and  passion.  Each  ele- 
ment is  present.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  the  most 
heroic  fidelity,  and  on  the  other  the  most  wanton  infidelity 
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The  parents  are  both  faithful  and  faithless  to  their  rela- 
tion ;  so  are  the  children,  taken  collectively.  Such  are  its 
contradictory  principles,  and  hence  arises  the  conflict  in 
which  the  offending  individuals  perish,  since  they  destroy 
the  very  condition  of  their  own  existence,  namely,  the 
Family.  But  those  who  have  been  true  to  their  domestic 
relations,  and  have  not  otherwise  conmiitted  wrong,  are 
preserved.  ;  It  is  essentially  the  story  of  fidelity  and  infi- 
delity to  the  Family\ 

The  threads  of  the  play  are  fundamentally  two,  which, 
however,  unite,  separate,  and  coUide  in  various  ways. 
The  first  thread  is  the  family  of  Gloster,  the  second  is  the 
family  of  Lear,  the  attendants  of  each  being  included. 
Both  threads  have  the  same  logical  basis;  the  one  can 
behold  its  features  in  the  other  —  as  it  were,  in  a  mirror; 
the  drama  gives  a  double  reflection  of  the  same  content. 
Both  fathers  cause  an  utter  disruption  of  their  families  by 
their  mistakes  and  their  passion  ;  they  drive  off  the  faith- 
ful children  and  chei*is]j  the  faithless  ones  ;  they  are  even 
ready  to  hand  over  to  the  latter  their  property  and  power. 
Both  parents  meet  with  a  terrible  punishment  for  the 
wrong  done  by  them  to  their  faithful  children.  But  this 
punishment  is  received  at  the  hands  of  their  faithless 
children,  who  had  obtained  all  the  favors,  and  who  thus,  in 
turn,  fall  into  guilt  which  will  also  be  punished.  There 
are,  however,  many  differences  of  character,  of  situation, 
and  of  incident  between  the  two  threads.  The  one  father 
has  only  daughters,  the  other  has  only  sons ;  each  relation, 
therefore,  represents  a  distinct  side  of  the  Family.  Lear 
is  king,  Gloster  is  subject ;  both  taken  together  show  that 
^e  conflict  is  not  limited  to  one  rank,  but  pervades  the 
chief  classes  of   society.     Lear  is  irascible,    Gloster   is 
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superstitious ;    the  result,  however,  is  the  same.     Both 
groups  indicate  that  it  is  the  epoch  of  strife  in  the  Family. 

The  two  threads  are  sufficiently  simple,  but  the  psycho- 
logical changes  of  character  are  far  more  difficult  of  com- 
prehension. There  will  be  touched  almost  every  note  in 
the  gamut  of  the  human  mind  from  sanity  to  madness. 
Also,  the  grand  transitions  of  the  whole  action  must  be 
•carefully  noted  and  accounted  for,  since  everything  is  in  a 
process  —  not  only  the  indi\ddual,  but  also  the  entire  group 
and  the  entire  drama ;  as  in  life  itself,  each  part  moves 
and  the  totality  moves.  The  development  is^  that  upon 
which  the  chief  stress  ought  to  be  laid. 

The  general  action  of  the  play  has  essentially  two  move- 
ments, which  pass  into  each  other  by  the  finest  and  most 
intricate  net-work.  There  is  in  it  a  double  guilt  and  a 
double  Retribution.  The  first  movement  (  embracing  mainly 
three  Acts)  exhibits  the  complete  disintegration  of  the 
Family.  It  portrays  the  first  guilt  and  the  first  retribu- 
tion —  the  wrong  of  the  p£u*ents  and  its  punishment.  Lear 
banishes  his  daughter ;  Ink  daughteps,"^  in  turn,  drive  him 
out  of  doors,  (poster -ftxplhs  from/nome,  and  cUsinhQ.rits, 
his  true  and  f aithiful  ^n  .in  favoi/of -  the  illegitimatQ  ;uid 
faithless  son,  aha  i^'  thenl  himself  falsely  accused  and 
betrayed  by  the  l»)ier.  (^C^pfelia,  too,  falls  into  guilt  inx 
her  attempt  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  her  father.^  Thus 
tiie  disruption  is  complete  —  the  parents  expelled,  the' 
false  triumphant,  the  faithful  in  disguise  and  banishments^,  y 
Such  is  the  first  movement  —  the  wrong  done  by  the  parents 
to  their  children,  and  its  punishment.  The  second  move- 
ment will  unfold  the  second  retribution,  springing  from  the 
second  guilt  —  the  wrong  done  by  the  children  to  their  par- 
ents, and  its  punishment.     It  must  be  observed,  however, 
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that  the  deeds  of  the  children  which  are  portrayed  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  di^ama  constitute  their  guilt.  On 
the  one  hand  they  are  instruments  of  retribution,  but  on 
the  other  hand  their  conduct  is  a  violation  of  ethical  prin- 
ciple, as  deep  as  that  of  their  parents.  They  are  the 
avengers  of  guilt,  but  in  this  very  act  become  themselves 

/  '^^guilty,  and  must  receive  punishment.     The  general  result, 

'therefore,  of  the  second  movement  will  be  the  completed 

retribution.     Lear  and  his  three  guilty  daughters  — for  we 

have  to  include  Cordelia  under  this  category — as  well  as 

^  Gloster  and  his  guilty  son,  perish.  The  faithful  of  both 
families  come  together^  in  their  banishment,  in  order  to 
protect  tl^eir  parents ;  thereby,  however,  Cordelia  assails 

^  the  established  State.  The  consequence  of  her  deed  is 
jleatb.  The  faithless  of  bothfSilies  also  come  togelEer ; 
though  they  triumph  in  the  external  conflict,  there  neces- 
sarily arises  a  struggle  among  themselves — for  how  can  the 
faithless  be  faithful  to  one  another?  The  jealousy  of 
the  two  sisters  leads  to  a  conspiracy,  and  to  their  final 
destruction.  Edmund,  faithless  to  both,  falls  at  last  by 
the  hand  of  his  brother,  whom  he  has  so  deeply  wronged. 
This  short  analysis  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  tabular 
statement  to  guide  the  reader  through  ;the  various  compli- 
cations of  the  play.  If  the  two  distinctions  of  threads  and 
movements  which  have  been  above  unfolded  are  not  care- 
fully thought  out,  they  may  become  a  source  of  conf  usion^ 
instead  of  a  means  of  comprehension.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  threads  divide  the  drama  lengthwise,  while 
the  movements  of  the  action,  as  before  explained,  divide 

^  it  crosswise.  Each  thread  in  each  movement  will  be 
elaborated  in  proper  order.  But  the  notion  must  not  be 
entertained  that  these  distinctions  are  external  and  arbi- 
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trary ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  organic ;  they  show  the 
essential  members  of  the  whole,  all  of  which  should  be 
logically  connected. 

I.    1.   We  shall  accordingly  take  up  the  first  thread  and 
carry  it  through  the  first  movement  of  the  action.     The 
play  opens  with  the  conversation  of  Gloster  concerning 
his  family  relations.     He  speaks  of  his  incontinence  with 
light-hearted  frivolity.    The  fruit  of  it  is  a  grown-up  son, 
who  has  come  to  visit  his  father  after  a  long  absence,  but 
must  be  sent  away  again.     That  son  hears  his  own  shame 
from  the  lips  of  his  indiscreet  parent,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  the  bitterness  in  his  heart,  and  his  resolution  to 
thwart  his  father's  purpose.     Here  is  indicated  the  crime  ^ 
of  Gloster  and  the  instrument  of  his  retribution.     He  has 
committed  the  deepest  wrong  against  the  Family ;  he  has 
called   a  social   contradiction  into  existence,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  he^iL     A  son,  and  not  a  son ;  ac^iliLJijjt  f 
nature,    yet  a   child   which  the  Family  rejects,  disowns^ 
bamsnes,  though  it  is  the  special  function  of  the  Family 
to  rear  and  cherish  the  child.     The  wrong  of  Gloster  is, 
therefore,  double.     He  has  wronged  the  Family,  the  con-"^ 
ditions  of  whose  existence  he  has  trampled  under  foot," 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  it  the  instrument  of  the  direst 
Injustice   against  an    innocent    being.      But   hid    wrong^ 
against  his  own  child  is  still  greater ;  it  is  a  born  outcast^ 
from  the  institutions  of  society.     If  guilt  is  ever  requited 
at  the  hands  of  the  injured,  that  father  is  bound  to  receive 
punishment  from  that  son. 

But  here  is  the  son  speaking  in  his  own  person ;  let  us 
see  how  he  feels.  He  invokes  Nature  against  the  plague 
of  custom,  for  by  Nature  he  is,  in  every  way,  as  good  as 
his  legitimate  brother  —  indeed,  he  is  better.     Therefore 
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he  will  have  his  rights,  particularly  his  share  in  the  pater- 
nal patrimony,  even  if  he  assail  and  destroy  everything^ 
high  and  holy  in  his  attempt.  His  course  and  character 
are  simply  the  logical  result  of  his  situation.  He  must 
turn  against  all  institutions,  for  they  have  made  him  an 
outcast  from  society  and  deprived  him  of  his  estate.  Yet 
it  is  from  no  fault  of  his  own  that  he  thus  finds  himself 
punished  for  crimes  which  he  never  committed.  That 
which  is  called  morality  shuns  him,  scoffs  at  him,  tramples 
him  into  the  dust.  All  the  safeguards  which  have  been 
T)uilt  up  to  protect  the  individual,  as  Family,  State,  Law, 
are  turned  to  his  degradation  and  destruction.  The  ille- 
gitimate child,  therefore,  is  the  natural  villain  —  hostile  to 

\he  Family,  to  Society,  to  Law,  to  Morahty ;  in  him  insti- 
tutions become  contradictory  of  their  purpose,  and  he 
must  bear  the  sting  of  their  wrong.  Hence  he  worships 
^  Nature,  for  there  alone  he  is  the  peer  of  all.  He  is  thus 
riot  without  adequate  motives  for  his  conduct ;  still,  he  is  a. 
villain,  for  such  every  man  must  be  called  who  deliber- 

^ately  and  persistently  assails  the  ethical  principles  of  the 
^world ;  yet,  if    he  follows  these   principles,  they    crush 

*^^him.  Edmund  has  taken  his  choice ;  he  prefers  honor  and 
distinction  through  villainy,!  to  shame  and  degradation 
through  virtue.  But  still,  the  fatal  outcome  of  his  career^ 
whatever  may  have  been  its  cause,  cannot  be  averted. 

Edmund  accordingly  begins  to  work  out  his  sol    nes* 
He  turns  against  his  legitimate  brother,  because  the 
ter  is  the  bearer  of  all  those  ethical  elements  which 
him.     He  turns  against  his  father,  who  *? 
author  of  the  wrong — the  evil  conseqi 
however,  the  child  must  endure.     Still, 
his  duty,  under  all  circumstances ; 
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given  an  education,  and  is  beloved,  by  his  father.  Here 
the  theme  can  be  seen  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Lear  — 
filial  ingratitude  f||if1  f  rr?"t"^  "Trnff  Edmund  finds  his^ 
father  just  in  the  mood  to  be  successfully  deceived,  for  the 
latter  is  excited  over  the  occurrences  at  court,  especially 
over  the  banishment  of  his  friend  Kent.  It  is  the  season 
of  treachery,  Gloster  thinks,  and  the  son  proceeds  to 
inject  into  his  mind  the  deadly  suspicion  against  the 
brother  Edgar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  artfully  conceals  his 
own  motives.  Gloster  is  superstitious  fundamentally ;  he 
sees  in  Nature,  in  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
coUisions_..of^-4ba~ jnoraLwprld ;  he  is  always  ready  to 
assign  to  blind  physical  causes  the  obliquities  of  man's 
action.  By  thus  ignoring  human  freedom,  he  would  seem 
to  try  to  get  rid  of  his  own  guilt.  But  Edmund  is  just 
the  opposite  in  this  respect ;  he  does  not  believe  in  these 
external  influences,  but  announce/^,  in  the  boldest  terms, 
the  self-determination  of  man.  tie  is  the  nrmflr*]^]^  jyji. 
lajUi.  and  takes  upon  himself  the  full  responsibility  of  his  x 
own  act.\  He,  therefore,  quickly  perceives  the  weakness 
of  his  father,  and  uses  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

Equally  well  does  he  grasp  and  utilize  the  weak  side  of 
his  brother  Edgar's  character,  with  whom  he  is  next 
brought  into  contact.  ,At  first,  however,  he  touches  the 
same  chord  which  lay  so  deep  in  the  paternal  nature, 
namely,  superstition.  But  the  plan  does  not  work  well. 
Edgar  is  not  superstitious  ;  but  he  is  wholly  unsuspecting. 
Accordingly  he  does  what  Edmund  urges  him  to  do  — 
avoids  his  father.  Both  Edgar  and  Gloster  have,  there- 
fore, credulity,  and  that,  too,  credulity  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  requires  some  share  of  credulity  in  the  reader  to 
follow  the  Poet.    But  they  reach  it  through  different  chan- 
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nels.  The  father  is  superstitious  —  hence  credulous ;  the 
son  is  simple-minded  and  unsophisticated  —  hence  credu- 
lous.    Either  form  will  do  for  the  lyilv  villain. 

Edgar  is  at  first  concealed  by  his  brother  from  the  grath 
of  the  parent,  then  is  inveigled  into  making  the  pretended 
assault  upon  the  latter,  after  which  he  betakes  himself  to 
flight.  He  must  be  imagined  as  possessing  a  primitive 
innocence  which  knows  of  no  such  thing  as  deception  in 
the  world.  Upon  this  utter  guilelessness  Edmund  relies 
with  success.  Again  the  latter  touches  skillfully  the  old 
chord  in  his  father's  bosom,  which  he  knows  will  be  most 
effective,  namely,  superstition: 

"  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out, 
Mumbling  ol  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  auspicious  mistress  "  — 

Evidently  the  most  startling  words  in  the  ear  of  old  Glos- 
ter.  Each  is,  therefore,  wrought  upon  through  his  peculiar 
weakness.  But  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  Edgar  passes 
through  a  course  of  severe  instruction,  and  learns  some- 
thing. From  his  present  innocent  state  of  >jnind  he  is  to 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  evil,  in  some  of  its  varied  mani- 
festations. 

The  honest  and  faithful  son  has  now  been  driven  from 
home.     The  true  and  ethical  relation  of  the  Family  has 
been  annihilated  by  the  faithless  and  immoral  one.     But 
that  is  not  all ;  Edgar  is  pursued  as  a  murderer,  is  out- 
lawed, and  a  price  is  set  on  his  head.     The  institutions  of 
"^  society  are  invoked  to  destroy  him.     Though  true  to  both, 
^^  yet  Family  and  State  have  turned  against  him  in  favor  of 
^  one  who  is  false  to  both.     The  ptliinfl]  ny^^y  ^f  thft  w^rld 
i3  reversed,  just  as  was  declared  by  Gloster  himself;  and 
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jet  he  is  the  author  of  the  present  condition  of  things. 
But  what  is  to  become  of  poor  Edgar?  Without  domestic, 
or  even  civil,  protection,  he  has  to  flee,  and  in  some  way 
to  avoid  the  oppression  of  society.  He  can  only  assume 
the  meanest  and  most  loathsome  disguise,  and  wander  over 
the  <5ountryTeigiling4icdJb..madiie5s~aiid'^^  are 

not  the  instituttgiis  of  man,  thTMgh  wETch  alone  personal 
security  is  possible,  directed  against  him,  and  must  he  not 
get  out  of  their  reach?  Still,  he  will  remain  faithful  to 
his  parent  in  spite  of,  his  wrongs,  for  fidelity  is  ever  faith- 
ful. Nor  will  he  go  mad,  like  Lear,  from  his  fall,  though 
he  descends  from  beinr  a  nobleman's  son  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  humiUation.  (innocence,  therefore,  dares  not 
show  its  face  in  this  perv^n^^  ^pyqi  ""t.  p^g  t^  hide 
itfTftlf  under  the  p^arb  of  insanity.  )  Fidelity,  too,  must  dis-  ,^ 
guise  itself  from  the  clutyhfiff  (}f  \^^  ^^'^'^^Ififl" 

The  disruption  of  Gloster's  family  is  now  complete. 
That  which  the  eclipses  foreshadowed  to  him  has  come  to 
pass — father  against  child,~~cEild  against  father;  yet  it 
was  the  consequence  of  his  own  innate  disposition  which 
was  thus  predicted,  the  presentiment  of  his  own  character. 
He  had  within  himself  the  possibility  of  these  events — that 
is  what  he  saw  in  the  stars.  The  signs  of  nature  were  to 
him  an  unavoidable  fate,  because  they  were  simply  the 
image  of  his  deepest  self.  The  Bastard  is  infinitely  the^ 
intellectual  superior  of  his  father,  for  he  believes  in  mind-^ 
and  relies  upon  thought.  He  knows  that  the  individual 
is  determined  through  himself.  Hence  comes  his  suc- 
cess, because  he  works  through  inteUigence.^  But  he, 
too,  makes  a  mistake ;  he  imagines  his  stand-point  to  be 
absolute,  whereas  it  also  is  limited.  He  thinks  that  the 
world  is   moved   solely  through  cunning;  he,  therefore, 
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ignores  the  eternal  ethical  laws  of  the  universe.  To 
employ  the  technical  language  of  philosophy,  his  faith  is 
in  his  own  subjective  intelligence  alone,  but  the  objective 
world  of  spirit  he  neither  believes  in  nor  cares  for ;  he, 
therefore,  collides  with  it,  and  perishes. 

But  the  deepest  stroke  of  vfnmnn^^  o^^r\x^n^  is  still  to 
come.  Edmund  has  succeeded  ingettiiig  rid  of  the  pres- 
ence of  his  brother ;  now  he  must  have  the  property  of  the 
family.  His  next  scheme  is,  therefore,  to  work  upon  his 
father  to  this  end.  But  here  arises  a  great  difficulty, 
which  the  JnteUectuaJjrogue  perfectly  comprehends  and 
carefully  prepares  for.  While  he  is  instilling  suspicion, 
how  is  he  to  avoid  suspicion  himself?  He  is  seeking 
his  brother's  patrimony  by  exciting  mistrust;  will  he  not 
be  himself  mistrusted  of  doing  that  very  thing?  This  is 
the  logical  consequence  of  such  conduct;  a  man  who 
tries  to  arouse  suspicion  will  be  apt  to  be  suspected ;  it  is 
his  own  action  returning  upon  him,  for  his  principle  is 
suspicion.  Only  the  most  adroit  villain  can  make  the 
synthesis  of  these  two  contradictory  sides.  Perhaps  Glos- 
ter  is  not  hard  to  deceive ;  at  any  rate,  Edmund  succeeds 
admirably.  His  method  is  to  declare  openly  the  suspicion 
to  which  he  is  liable,  and  which  is  really  true  of  him.  Here 
is  his  language  to  his  father : 

"  I  threatened  to  discover  him,  he  replied— 
'  Thou  unpossessing  bastard !  dost  thou  think 
p  If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 

Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee 
J  Make  thy  words  faithed?    .    .    . 

And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it.'  '* 

*' Edgar  said  that  I  would  be  suspected  of  plotting  for  his 
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inheritance,  and,  therefore,  nobody  would  beUeve  me. "  All 
suspicion  is  thus  anticipated  and  destroyed  in  the  mind  of 
the  father.  Edmund  appears  to  be  the  faithful  son  with- 
out property,  and  Edgar  the  faithless  son  with  property. 
Gloster  at  once  makes  an  adjustment;  he  says  to  Ed- 
mund— you  shall  have  my  estate.  Edgar's  offense  is 
made  to  spring  from  his  being  heir ;  of  the  heirship  he  is, 
therefore,  deprived. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  crafty  rogue  announces 
here  the  very  thing  of  which  he  is  guilty;  he  is  seeking  the 
patrimony  of  his  brother.  "^Jlypocrisy  and  falsehood  are 
now  carried  to  their  climax ;  hypocrisy  hypocritically  con- 
demns its  own  plan ;  falsehood  falsely  laments  falsehood. 
Edmund  declares  his  own  nefarious  scheme  as  something 
of  which  he  might  be  suspected.  Thus,  however,  he  de- 
stroys suspicion.  A  careful  concealment  would  be  certain 
to  arouse  it ;  but,  when  a  person  finds  his  most  secret  mis- 
givings openly  announced  by  the  one  who  is  suspected, 
suspicion  is  apt  to  take  its  flight.  Gloster  might  suspect 
that  Edmund  was  deceiving  him  and  trying  to  be  his  heir, 
but  the  latter  puts  this  very  suspicion  into  the  mouth  of 
Edgar  as  the  ground  of  mistrust  against  himself.  Thus 
its  foundation  is  brushed  away,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  sus- 
picion to  rest  upon  its  own  secresy ;  let  the  villain  destroy 
this  secresy,  and  he  is  generally  successful.  Suspicion 
seems  to  take  for  granted  that  the  motives  of  a  scamp  must 
always  be  hidden.  To  avoid  suspicion  means,  usually, 
to  be  open,  without  concealment.  The  above-mentioned 
trait  of  Edmund,  Shakespeare  has  given  to  other  villains, 
notably  to  lago.  Villainy  is  full  of  the  reproof  of  villainy, 
and  thus  seems  honesty,  which  is  just  that  which  it  is  not, 
but  it  is  still  villainy. 
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Still,  Edmund  is  not  satisfied ;  he  is  not  willing  to  quietly 
wait  for  the  succession,  but  his  father  must  be  got  rid  of 
too.  Gloster  sympathized  deeply  with  L^ar,  and,  therefore, 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  ruling  powers.  He  has  received 
by  letter  information  of  the  invasion  of  CordeUa;  his 
leaning  is  decidedly  toward  her  party.  He  expresses  this 
inclination,  and  also  imparts  the  news  which  he  has 
received  to  the  son  whom  he  supposed  to  be  faithful.  The 
son  at  once  betrays  his  father,  and  is  made  Earl  of  Gloster. 
Edmund,  who  had  pre\iously  been  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  faithless  daughters  of  Lear,  has  now  obtained  all  that 
his  family  possessed,  along  with  the  ancestral  titles,  and 
has  thus  reached  the  goal  of  his  first  ambition.  But  a 
new  and  higher  sphere  has  been  opened  to  him,  namely,  the 
possession  of  the  State. 

^  The  fearful  retribution  of  Gloster  speedily  follows.  He 
has  not  seen  that  he  has  been  doing  to  his  own  child  what 
Goneril  and  Regan  were  doing  to  their  father>>^  The  old 
man  is  seized,  his  eyes  are  plucked  out,  and  he  is  thrust 
forth  to  grope  his  way  in  the  world.     Like  the  ancient 

^KEdipus^  he  did  not  see  when  he  had  eyes  —  the  result  is, 
he  loses  them.  He  learns,  however^'that  Edmund  is  the 
informer  who  has  brought  upon  him  the  present  calamity^ 
--and  at  once  the  whole  truth  flashes  upon  his  mind.  He 
has  pursued  an  innocent  son  with  murderous  wrath  and 
outlawry ;  he  is  himself  now  driven  forth  houseless  and 
homeless,  and  he,  too,  has  a  price  set  upon  his  head. 
Another  son  he  has  brought  into  the  world  of  institutions, 
under  circumstances  which  produce  nothing  but  wrong  and 

N  degradation ;  that  son  is  the  necessary  instrument  of  his 

"^.«  punishment.     He  has  destroyed  the  rational  principle  of 

-the  Family  by  his  act ;  his  own  family  is  disrupted  and 
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turned  against  him.  The  consequences  of  his  deed  are 
upon  him.  Such  is  the  first  thread  of  the  first  movement, 
ending  in  the  disruption  of  Gloster's  family. 

2.    It  is   now  time  to  go   back  to  the  beginning  and 
trace  the  second  thread  of  this  first  movement,  namely, 
the  family  of  Lear,  to  a  similar  disruption.     The  general 
offense  of  both  Gloster  and  Lear  is  the  same  —  \dolationS 
of  the  right  of   the  Family.      Their  conduct  is  funda- J  ' 
mentally  the  same ;  they  trust  their  faithless,  and  banish 
their  faithful,  children.     But  the  origin  and  special  form 
of  their  offenses  are  very  different.      The  play  presup-'^A 
poses   in  Gloster  the  act  of  incontinence ;    in  Lear  the 
tyrannical  disposition  which  overbears  and  destroys  all 
individual  right.     With  this  latter  character  we  are  now        , 
prepared  to  begin. 

The  central  figure  of  the  second  thread  —  in  fact,  of  the 
whole  play  —  is  the  King.      The  three  essential  circum- 
stances pertaining  to  him  are  his  time  of  life,  his  long 
rule,  and  his  absolute  power.     They  make  him  a  tyrant, 
but  a  tyrant  of  a  peculiar  kind.     He  is  introduced  to  us 
with  a  character  long  since  formed,  and  now  hardened:^'^ 
and  stiffened  with  age.     He  has  been,  and  is  still,  the 
absolute  monarch  whose  mandates  are  not  to  be  questioned. 
This  unlimited   authority  has   fed    his   temper  till  it  is^ 
wholly    unyielding     and     wholly    uncontrollable.       Any/J.^  V 
restraint  put  upon  his  caprice  causes  him  to  boil  over 
with  the  most  intense  passion;  irascibility ^as,  therefore,   ^^ 
become  one  of   his  most  marked  characteristics.      The 
course  of  the  drama  will  exhibit  the  various  limitations 
placed  upon  him,  one  after  another,  and  increasing  in 
severity,  till  the  absolute  monarch,  who  prescribed  to  all 
their  bounds,  becomes  the  outcast  —  the  most  limited  of 
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^  mortals.    Old  age,  long  rule,  and  uncontrolled  power  com- 
bined can  alone  produce  such  a  man. 

Now  this  King,  whose  character  springs  from,  and  rests 
upon,  unhmited  authority,  is  ready  to  surrender  his  sway  — 
that  is,  surrender  the  very  ground  of  his  existence.     Tired 
^^of  the  cares  of  government,  yet  not  wt^pry  nf  \iA  jpomp 
and  outward  show,  he  proposes  to  resiguJtJie . xaality  of 
,      jjuaiiEer^iad-ye^-^Gtaiajts^pp^^        — to  play  the  king  and 
\      ^^yet  be  freed  from  the  troubles  of  kingship.     He  wiU  thus 
reduce  himself  to  a  mere  semblance.      His  desire  is  to 
seem  to  possess  authority,  while,  in  truth,  he  has  wiped  its 
last  vestige.     Such  is  the  contradiction  which  he  deems 
'7-^  possible  to  be  reaUzed.     The  logical  result  is  manifest ; 
{        ,   \^the  shadow  must  prove  itself  to  be  shadow,  and  not  sub- 
stance ;  the  show  of  authority  must  go  where  authority 
actually  resides. 

This  will  be  a  leading  phase  of  the  progress  of  Lear  in 
the  second  thread  before  us.  He  will  pass  from  sem- 
blance to  nothingness ;  there  is  no  help  for  him,  since  he 
Nb  fighting  for  a  shadow,  and  has  thrown  away  that  which 
might  assist  him,  if  anything  could,  namely,  authority. 
Every  remnant  of  power  will  be  stripped  from  him ;  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  will  also  be  taken  away ;  he  will  descend 
from  the  palace  to  the  hovel,  from  the  mitred  king  to  the 
unclothed  animal  of  the  forest.  In  general,  from  the 
absolute  monarch  he  will  become  the  most  Umited  indi- 
vidual —  a  transition  which  is  wholly  involved  in  his  choos- 
ing the  shadow  for  the  substance  of  authority. 

Running  parallel  with  this  transition  is  another  which  is 

I    intimately  connected  with  it  —  the  transition  from  sanity 

I^J^o  madness.      Domination,  unopposed  and  uncontrolled, 

was  the  basis  upon  which  the  spiritual  nature  of  Lear 
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reposed ;  destroy  this  basis,  and  the  prop  of  his  mind  is^ 
gone.     He  was  too  old  and  too  stiff  to  adjust  himself  at^ 
once  to  such  an  overwhelming  and  sudden  change  in  his 
outward  circumstances.     He  was  wholly  the  creature  of^ 
external  forms — his  thoughts  rested  in  them;  when  they 
are  gone  he  has  quite  lost  the  entire  content  of  his  exist- 
ence.    The  insanity  of  Lear  thus  has  its  adequate  motive 
in  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  this  transition. 

Such  is,  in  general,  the  character  of  Lear.     Let  us  now 
consider  its  effect  upon  those  around  him  —  upon  his  family 
and  court.     What  will  be  the  results  of  long  years  of  arbi- 
trary rule  ?     Two  classes  must  arise  —  on  the  one  hand,  the  / 
hvTK)critical  and  faithless  ;  on  the  other,  the  rigidly  true  and  \  '*'" 
fSthfuT     The  former  class  is  composed  of  the  sycophants 
of  power  who  administer  to  the  caprices  of  rulers — who*^ 
Hatter  andfawn  in  success,  but  are  equally  ready  to  desert," 
and  even  to  strike,  in  misfortune.     They  are  the  product 
of  a  forced  external    conformity,    full  of  intrigue   andr''" 
treachery.     Lear's  court  is  mainly  composed  of  such  char- 
acters, at  the  head  of  whom  stand  Goneril  and  Regan ;  yet 
even  his  own  chosen  companions — his  knights — seem  no 
exception.     But  the  second  class  will  also  be  there,  made 
up  of  the  virtuous  few,  who,  by  a  kind  of  reaction,  will 
be  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  see  around  themselves. 
They  must  possess  strong,  even  stoical,  natures  to  resist  -^ 
the  current.     Instead  of  the  glib  and  guileful  phrases  of 
the  courtier,  they  will  be  blunt  and  direct  in  speech.    The*^         ' 
prevailing  corruption  will  only  increase  the  stern  code  of  '^ 
their  morality ;  but,  chiefly,  the  utter  faithlessness  of  the 
time  will  engender  in  them  the  most  heroic  fidelity.     In  ' 
Lear's  own  family  this  class  is  represented  by  Cordelia ; 
in  the  court  by  Kent,  in  a  still  different  relation,  more x     f^^  ^ 
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fully  to  be  explained  hereafter  by  the  Fool.  These  two 
classes,  therefore,  spring  directly  from  the  character  and 
situation  of  Lear.  Moreover,  since  he  has  chosen  the 
^semblance,  and  rejected  the  reality,  his  course  must  be  to 
detain  the  false  flatterer  and  drive  off  the  true  friend. 
Hence  the  second  class  will  soon  be  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  presence. 

The  tyrannical  nature  of  Lear,  therefore,  seeks  to  reduce 
everybody  to  an  apparent  submission  and  outward  con- 
formity. His  first  coUision  is  with  the  true  and  honest 
people  of  his  court,  whom  he  banishes.  Having  thereby 
made  the  world  around  him  a  semblance,  he  also  concludes 
to  become  semblance  himself.  Lear  is  thus  about  to  mani- 
fest in  his  action  various  phases  of  one  grand  transition, 
all  of  which  are  the  direct  consequences  of  his  character 
and  situation ;  he  will  pass  from  wrong  against  his  daughter 
to  wrong  from  his  daughters ;  from  unUmited  power  to  the 
most  limited  existence ;  from  sanity  to  madness  —  in  gen- 
eral, from  appearance  to  nothingness.  That  is,  the  negar 
tive  sweep  of  his  deed  involves  in  one  common  destruction 
the  world  of  morality,  of  action,  and  of  intelligence. 

Having  thus  elaborated  the  essential  elements  of  the 
second  thread,  we  can  now  take  up  its  incidents  and  trace 
the  above-mentioned  principles  in  their  concrete  develop- 
ment. First  comes  the  division  of  the  realm  by  Lear,  who 
bases  his  conduct  upon  his  daughters'  expressions  of  love 
toward  him.  This  scene  has  been  often  censured,  and 
sometimes  defended,  upon  a  misconception  of  its  meaning. 
It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  character  of  Lear  rests  in 
the  outward  form,  and  not  the  inner  essence,  of  things ; 
that  he  prefers  the  semblance  of  power  to  its  reality.  So 
the  appearance  is  there,  he  is  satisfied.     Hence  it  is  in 
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perfect  keeping  with  his  situation,  and  strongly  indicative 
of  his  character,  that  he  lays  far  more  stress  upon  external 
and  noisy  expressions  of  love  than  upon  genuine,  but  quiet, 
affection.     Goneril  and  Regan  both  declare,  in  formal 
phrase,    their   unfathomable,  unspeakable  devotion,    and 
receive  their  share  of  the  kingdom.     Now  comes  Cordelia ; 
she  will  be  the  opposite,  according  to  her  severe  nature, 
and  she  will  also  be  blunt  in  speech.     She  loves  her  father 
according  to  her  duty — no  more.     She  places,  therefore,  a""-^ 
limit  upon  her  love  to  parent — an  ethical  one,  too,  that  of 
love  to  husband.     The  old  man  at  once  boils  over  with  -' 
anger,  curses  and  banishes  his  daughter.    In  his  impreca- 
tion he  renounces  fatherhood ;  he  commits  the  crime  against 
the  Family ;  his  curse  will  be  literally  fulfilled  in  himself  I  ^ 
through  his  other  daughters. 

The  code  of  Cordelia  is  duty  and  triith  in  all  their 
severity.  S^prrrp^i'^'Fj  T^^t  ^^ily  t.n  df^mliiLt  ia  right, 
but  to  say  it  without  disguise.  Her  manner  is  firm  and 
resolute,  but  quiet ;  she  is  not  the  simple  ethical  character, 
but  is  reflective  and  intellectual.  She  knows  the  dispo- 
sition of  her  sisters,  and  indicates  the  result.  She  rejects 
the  suit  of  Burgundy,  since  his  love  is  not  pure,  but  based 
on  gain.  Her  acts  seem,  not  instinctive,  but  rather  the 
result  of  conscious  principles,  which  are  her  guide  and 
support  in  the  prevailing  corruption.  She  is,  therefore, 
essentially  intellectual ;  a  woman  who  can  think,  and  who 
carefully  adjusts  herself  in  all  the  ethical  relations  of  life ; 
but  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  womanly  and  devoted.  For 
her  assertion  of  supreme  love  to  husband  she  is  cursed 
by  Lear,  who  thus  curses  the  very  essence  of  the  Family, 
whose  first  principle  is  the  unity  and  mutual  devotion  of 
man  and  wife. 

10 
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Kent,  who  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  stern  moral- 
ists as  Cordelia,  also  undertakes  to  place  a  limit  upon  the 
old  King.  The  result  is  just  what  must  happen  from  an 
^ed  and  absolute  ruler — his  rage  swells  at  the  audacity, 
and  Kent  is  banished.  In  the  latter,  honest  counsel  and 
;^_C9urageous  utterance  take  their  departure  from  the  court. 
But  fideUty  is  forever  faithful ;  that  of  Kent  is  stoical — the 
deepest  ^principle  of  his  nature.  Whatever  wrongs  he 
may  suffer  as  an  individual,  he  is  still  true  to  his  allegi- 
ance. Hence  he  will  return  and  serve  his  king  in  disguise ; 
he  cannot  do  differently.  *  With  this  obstinate  nature  is 
coupled  another  cognate  trait — he  is  rough  in  manner  and 
blunt  in  speech.  As  above  stated,  he  is  the  product  of 
the  reaction  against  courtly  hypocrisy  and  flattery. 

Lear  has  now  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  every  species 
of  fidelity — fideUty  to  parent  in  CordeUa,  and  fidelity  to 
King  in  Kent — fidehtv  to  Familv  and  to  State.  The  world 
of  appearance  is  everywhere  triumphant.  Lear  has  com- 
pletely realized  his  principle ;  he  is  himself  a  shadow;  all 
are  shadows  around  him ;  they  seem  what  they  are  not. 
Even  fidelity  must  disguise  itself ;  it  dares  not  appear  in 
its  real  form,  hence  Kent  has  to  put  on  a  deceptive  guise 
y  in  order  to  be  faithful.  Wisdom  also  can  show  her  face 
/3^'  only  in  the  garb  of  folly;    the  sagest  counselor  of  the 

King  is  his  Fool.  The  same  result  was  observed  in"  the 
preceding  Itread  concerning  the  family  of  Gloster. 
Edmund,  the  innocent  and  true  son,  is  compelled  to  flee 
and  assume  the  gmse  of  a  madman,  while  the  false  Bas- 


X     tard  is  triumphant  in  his  wildest  schemes.  (  Society  is  a 
{;jnind  mniiKjin  r'iUlCj  where  each  person  seems  to  be  what  he 
is  not ;  the  world  has  become  one  immense  deception.^ 
When  such  a  state   of  things  becomes  universifl;  the 
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logical  result  begins  to  make  itself  manifest ;  falsehood 
must  be  false  to  itself,  and  will  turn  upon  and  destroy 
itself.  The  sham-king,  Lear,  must  have  his  semblance 
stripped  awaj'',  and  be  reduced  to  what  he  really  is.  Gon- 
eril  upbraids  him  to  his  face,  and  proposes  to  diminish  his 
train  of  knights ;  she,  in  every  respect,  treats  him  as  a 
shadow.  She  knows  and  states  precisely  the  contradiction 
in  his  conduct : 

—  "  Idle  old  man, 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities  > 

That  he  hath  given  away."  ^ 

He  cannot  be  semblance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  possess 
Authority.  Now  she  holds  the  power  to  which  ^he  has 
hitherto  bowed  while  she  was  shadow.  Lear's  turn  is 
<?ome  ;  he  must  follow  the  logic  of  his  situation.  Moreover, 
he  has  banished  his  faithful  daughter  —  why  should  his" 
daughters  be  faithful  to  him  ?  It  is  his  own  deed  returning 
upon  him  through  his  own  family.  Nevertheless,  Goneiirs 
guilt  is  not  diminished ;  she  is  false  to  her  agreement,  and 
undutiful  to  her  parent. 

But  Lear  will  not  receive  any  limitation  without  the 
most  terrific  display  of  passion.  A  second  time  he  launches 
a  curse  against  a  daughter.  He  prays  that  she  may  never 
have  offspring,  or,  if  she  have,  that  it  may  be  a  monster. 
Therein  he  curses  his  own  generation;  his  imprecation  is 
that  his  own  tribe  may  perish.  It  is  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
For  the  first  time  a  limit  has  been  placed  upon  him  which 
he  could  not  sweep  away ;  with  it  he  begins  to  see  the 
wrong  done  to  Cordelia ;  with  it,  too,  his  mind  begins  to 
breakdown.  "Let  me  not  be  mad,  sweet  heaven,"  is 
his  pitiful  utterance.  Hereupon  he  departs  for  his  other 
daughter. 
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But  this  world  of  disguise  is  not  one  of  utter  falsehood 
and  wickedness,  for  jfidelity  is  also  here  in  disguise.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Kent,  who  takes  service  as  a 
menial ;  sincerity  itself  must  be  insincere ;  truth  has  to 
assume  the  form  of  deception.  To  this  pass  has  Lear 
reduced  his  whole  court.  Tf  the  honest  man  must  become 
dishonest  in  order  to  be  true  to  his  nature,  what  of  the 
naturally  dishonest?  Kent  acts  as  servant  to  his  master; 
his  duties  are  of  the  lower  kind ;  he  cannot  appear  as  the 
adviser  of  the  King,  since  the  latter  will  suffer  no  advice. 
He  is  messenger,  and  zealously  defends  the  royal  honor 
against  the  malign  attacks  of  Oswald,  the  unprincii)led  and 
ready  tool  oi  the  wicked  daughter,  Goneril. 

But  the  complete  and  conscious  reflection  of  this  world 
is  in  the  Fool.  He,  too,  is  in  disguise  —  seems  to  be  what 
he  is  not,  and  thus  is  a  true  representative  of  his  time. 
But  his  peculiarity  is  that  he  sees  beneath  the  masks  of  all 
around  him,  and  knows  their  acts  and  purposes.  He  ia 
xhe  intellectual  man,  yet  his  intelligence  must  also  be  dis- 
guised;   wiadom   pqqtg  an  ingfirtftd  imftge  in  thp.  wfttprg_of 

untruth.     The  contradiction  is  that  the  wise  man  of  the 

^  company  is  the  Fool.     His  theme  is  the  folly  of  Lear's^ 

conduct ;  he  offers  the  latter  a  coxcomb  —  the  symbol  of 

his  own  profession.     Knowing  the  character  of  the  two 

daughters,  he  sees  the  situation  and  anticipates  the  result* 

[  lie  alone  appears  to  adequately  comprehend  the  act  of 

\  Lear  in  surrendering  the   kingdom,    and  he   alone   can 

J^  assume  disguise  sufficient  to  tell  to  the  old  King  the  nature 

^'^of  that  act  without  being  banished.     Thus  wisdom,  at  the 

^^ourt  of  Lear,  dares  look  only  through  the  mask  of  folly, 

and  good  fionnsfti  takft  \\\^.  form  of  nonsense.    In  this  way, 

therefore,  no  insult  or  reproof  is  given  to  the  haughty  old 
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King,  for,  when  a  fool  says  anything,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
f oohsh.  But,  if  the  truth  should  assume  the  form  of  grave 
advice,  it  would  imply  the  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  ruler.  Hence  the  absolute  monarch  has  his  critic,  but 
he  must  take  the  form  of  a  fool  —  then  the  royal  vanity  is 
not  touched.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  fidelity 
and  truth,  V^nt  mmr|  intl"^^^g^"^fi|  ^ust  seem  to  be  whfti;  they 
are  not,  when  semblance  is  the  universal  principle,  and  the 
Fool  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  this  world  of  appearance. 
Lear  sets  out  for  the  second  daughter,  but  there  he 
meets  with  even  worse  treatment.  The  Fool  foresaw  what 
the  supposed  wise  man,  the  King,  did  not.  The  disposi- 
tions of  the  two  daughters  are  alike  —  ^^  as^^crab  tQ.a  ^"^ 
crab;"  he,  in  this  comparison,  declares  the  result.  Gon- 
eril  hastens  to  support  her  sister  Regan,  who,  in  strength 
of  will,  seems  to  have  been  the  weaker  and  less  aggressivfe 
of  the  two  women,  and  strongly  influenced  by  her  more 
determined  sister.  They  put  the  messenger  of  their  father 
in  the  stocks ;  they  together  strip  the  old  King  of  the  last^ 
vestige  of  royalty.  "^Jip  ^r^^l  «^ftt*^^  ^^.^t^tj^g^^^^^st^^^j^  Y 
is  now-fidelity.  It  were  wisdom  to  let  go  a  great  wheel 
running  down  hill ;  still,  he  will  remain  fool  and  faithful. 
Lear  struggles  with  himself  to  curb  his  anger ;  he  tries  to 
suppress  the  rising  of  his  heart  —  the  mother,  as  he  calls  . 
it ;  he  prays  for  patience ;  he  does  not  curse  Regan  as  he 
did  CordeUa  and  Goneril.  Still,  his  self-restraint  isTiot 
adequate ;  his  passion  boils  over.  He  is  now  ready  to 
submit  to  conditions  which  he  formerly  rejected  with 
scorn,  but  it  is  too  late.  Finally,  when  the  last  semblance 
of  authority  is  torn  from  him  and  the  shadow  has  fled,  he 
becomes  what  he  really  is  —  a  private  individual  of  the 


humblest  kind : 

(*  A   wi/wvi*    IvkUvMm    xwraA^r    Aaamiaai^  rAtX  man  **  ^'  I 


'A  poor,  inllrm,  weak,  despised  old  man.' 
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He  is  now  conscious  of  his  own  condition.  The  deceit- 
ful mirage  no  longer  blinds  his  eyes.  But  with  this  exter* 
nal  show  and  power  his  mind  has  been  so  long  and  so 
"intimately  connected,  that  the  loss  of  the  one  involves  the 
"^oss  of  the  other.  "O  fool!  I  shall  go  mad,"  has  beea 
his  poignant  cry  at  every  limitation. 
^  But  one  step  he  will  not  take  —  he  will  not  be  dependent 
upon  his  daughters.  But  they  are  the  sovereigns ;  noth- 
ing, therefore,  remains  for  Lear  but  to  flee  to  the  woods, 
^to  the  freedom  of  nature.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  transi- 
tion in  the  Third  Act ;  for  the  entire  world  of  institutiona 
^has  been  closed  against  him;  both  Family  and  State 
have  cast  him  forth.  What  security,  then,  is  possible  for 
the  individual?  Lear,  therefore,  rushes  out  into  the  rude 
elements,  without  civil  protection,  without  shelter,  and, 
finally,  without  clothing, 
v^  ^  But  here,  too,  he  has  to  encounter  a  conflict,  namely, 

.  ^:^     the  storm,    thp.  PiPiT^pnt«  aasftii  hi|p,  n,nd  (^ftnap''^  ^i^j?  ^^"^ 

'^    ^^^^daugliters,  for  which  he  reproaches  them  with  servility^ 
^  Still,  he  defies  them — in  fact,  he  invokes  them  to  blot  out 

the  whole  world,  which  has  become  so  utterly'  perverse  and 
disordered.     Now  the  show  is  all  gone — "take  physic,, 
pomp.**     The  reality  of  what  he  is  comes  up  to  his  mind ; 
he  is  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  most  wretched.     But 
what  is  this  object  which  rises  before  liis  eyes  ?     Low  a» 
Leaft*  is  himself,  there  is  one  person  still  lower.     Here  he 
is  —  Edgar,  disguised  as  mad  Tom.     Lear  notice^ the  dif- 
ference ;   po  hnroAn  hning  nhftirhft^bftp^th  him.X  "  Thott 
art  the  thing  itself ;  unaccommodated  man  is  no  n^ore  but 
such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art ;  off,  off  pi.  and 
'^  he  tears  away  his  garments.     He  is  now  reduced  to  the 
^  natural  individual.     Every  product  of  man's  intelligence, 
^  from  the  highest  institutions  to  the  humblest  contrivances. 
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even  to  clothing,  he  has  thrown  away ;  in  other  words,  he 
has  banished  the  whole  content  of  his  rational  existence. 
The  logical  result  must  be  that  he  is  irrational.  From  the 
king  he  has  descended  to  the  animal. 

All  along  he  has  given  premonitions  of  insanity.  He 
knows  "that  way  madness  lies;'*  for  these  external  con- 
flicts have  been  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  inter- 
nal conflict.  He  has  always  been  struggling  to  bear  up 
against  his  own  passion  —  "  Patience  I  need.**  He,  who 
was  unlimited  in  power,  now  has  every  restraint  put  upon 
him,  till  he  reaches  zero.  The  ar*t  ^f  |n'n  two  rlnnjrhtrrn 
gets  complete  pnflgp^fiption  of  his  thoughts ;  he  tiies  them  for 
their  deed  in  his  wild  delirium.  He  has  lost  his  relation 
to  the  outward  world;  his  mind  is  eat^jiup  witlLits_own 
conflicts ;  the  result  is  —  madness. 

Let  us  grasp  the  complete  picture  of  this  society — this^ 
Perverted  World,  as  it  may  be  called,  and  its  characters. 
First  in  order  come  Edgar  and  Lear,  now  reduced  to  the-^ 
same  outward  condition,  and  from  the  same  general^ause:^        ^\ 
Botn  hav6  tOU<!jhed1:he  verY__boftQm  of  human  miasry;^    ^,'*\^ 
both  are  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  spiritual  and  with  the-^^>^j3o 
physical  world  —  with  quite  the  sum  total  of  being.     The    \ 
Family  has  turned  against  them,  the  State  has  driven  them 
forth  from  its  protection,  and  Nature  herself  has  assailed 
them  with  her  terrific  forces.    Such  is  the  outcome  of  man  ' 
in  hostility  with  institutions.    Still,  neither  Lear  nor  Edgar"^ 
are  conquered ;  in  spirit  they  hold  out  —  are  even  defiant.    . 
The  unconquerable  will  —  the  subjective  independence  of^ 
man  —  could  not  be  asserted  against  an  opposition  more 
destructive.     But  Edgar  is  sane  ;  his  madness  is  only  sim- 
ulated, while  that  of  Lear  is  real.    Lear  has  been  deprived 
of  what  constituted  the  innermost  essence  of  his  nature;^ 
namely,  the  show  of  authority.     But  the  mind  of  Edgar 
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\u        II.   We  have  here  reached,  therefore,  the  second  grand 

^    movement  of  the .  play,  which  will  depict  the  reaction 

against  the  successful,  but  guilty,  children,  and  will  show 

the  completed  retribution.     The  Ethical  World  is  lying  in 


Jk   jC  against  the  successful,  but  guilty,  children,  and  will  show 

V      ^  the  completed  retribution.     The  Ethical  World  is  lying  in 

v^w^  ruins,  falsehood  is  triumphant,  honesty  banished,  all  moral 

n3       "^ties  destroyed,  and  the  family  disrupted.     Chaos  seems 


to  have  come  again.  But  from  this  chaos  the  elements 
are  beginning  to  coalesce,  which  will  restore  order  and 
avenge  the  violated  institutions  of  man's  rational  nature. 
The  faithful  children  were  unjustly  cast  off  by  their  par- 
ents, and  the  latter  have  been  punished  for  their  wrong. 
But  thus  a  new  guilt  has  arisen — that  of  the  faithless 
children,  whose  punishment  must  now  also  be  portrayed ; 
for,  in  their  case,  the  same  law  of  retribntiop  holds  good 
^as  obser^'^ed  in  the  case  of  their  parents. 
But  who  are  to  be  the  mstrumenxs  of  their  chastise* 
ment?  The  faithful  children  will  return  and  seek  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  and  recover  the  rights  of  themselves 
and  of  their  parents.  This  attempt  will  constitute  tiie 
second  movement;  it  is  an  attempt  to  restore  the  dis- 
rupted Family.  Thus  the  circle  of  the  whole  action  is 
complete ;  it  begins  with  the  wrong  done  to  the  faithful 
children,  and  ends  with  putting  into  their  hands  the  retri- 
bution.    But  the  effort  will  not  be  fully  successful.     The 

'^parents  cannot  be  completely  restored  to  their  former 
condition,  for  their  deed  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
their  faithless  children. 

In  this  second  movement,  also,  there  are  two  main 
threads,  though  they  are  different  from  the  two  threads  of 
the  first  movement,  which  are  composed  of  the  families  of 

*^Lear  and  Gloster.  Now  the  faithlessja^bers  of  both 
families  coalesce,  and  also  the'iaithful  members  of  both 


\ 
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families  are  thrown  together.  Edmund  unites  and  works 
with  Regan  and  Goneril  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Edgar  sympathizes  with,  if  he  does  not  aid,  the 
party  of  Cordelia.  These  two  sides  collide.  The  faithless 
children  are  victorious  in  the  external  conflict,  but  the 
daughters  perish  in  a  struggle  between  themselves,  and 
Edmund  falls  in  single  combat  with  his  brother. 

1.    Beginning,   therefore,   with    the    first    thread,   we 
observe  that  it  is  composed  of  the  faithful  children,  Edgar 
and  Cordelia,  together  with  the  groups  of  which  each  one 
is  the   central  figure.     Both  are  similar  in  conduct  and^ 
character ;  both  bring  aid  and  solace  to  their  aflflicted  par-  ^ 
ents,  who,  however,  have  done  them  the  deepest  wrong.  ~^ 
But  their  fidelity  never  falters ;  their  duty  cannot  give  way 
to  revenge  or  indifference.     Such  has  been  their  action 
from  the  beginning,  such  it  will  remain  to  the  end.    Their 
profoundest  principle  is  to  be  true  to  the  Family — Edgar 
to  Gloster,  Cordelia  to  Lear.     Restoration,  internal  and 
external,  for  their  parents  is  the  great   object  of    their 
endeavor.     The  two  fatliers  are   to  be  brought  back  to^ 
their  previous  circumstances  of  honor  and  power  if  pos-^ 
sible ;  at  least  they  are  to  be  solaced,  comforted,   and 
restored  in  mind.     Hence  a  great  change  is  observable  in 
this  portion  of  the  drama.     The  tremendous  upheavals  of 
volognic  passjgn  have  ceased,  and,  in  their  stead,  the  ten- 
lerest  emotions  of  affection  and  pity  stir  the  breast.    The  ^-\ 
action  becomes  more  quiet  and  more  pathetic ;  tears  suc- 
ceed to  wrath ;  lo^^ng  devotion  to  ingratitude.  -— ^ 

(a.)  First,  then,  let  us  follow  the  group  which  mainly 
consists  of  Edgar  and  his  father.  They  are  almost  inde- 
pendent through  the  whole  of  the  second  movement,  and 
can  be  easily  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  action.    Edgar 


..♦ 


\ 
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still  retains  the  disguise  of  mad  Tom ;  he  is  thinking  of 
'  Lear,  and  prefers  his  own  state —  "  better  unknown  to  be 
contemned    than   still    contemned   and  flattered.**      He 
'   would  choose  the  reality,  however  bitter,  to  a  false  appear- 
ance, however  agreeable,  so  deep  is  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  his  character.     But   who  is   this  wretched,  mutilated 
man  who  meets  him  here  upon  the  wild  heath?    It  is  his 
father,  Gloster — blind,  fleeing  from  the  cruelty  of  his  own 
son,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  tenant  as  a  guide.     The 
father's  thoughts  are  occupied  about  his  injured  child;  he 
is  humbled  to  the  earth  by  his  misfortunes,  and  still  more 
^  by  his  own  deeds.     As  in  the  case  of  Lear,  calamity  has 
^made  his  sympathy  universal.     His  heart  is  full  of  com- 
,    miseration  f or  the  poor- and  lowly;  he  thinks  of  the  poor 
^*^ beggar  (who was  the  disguised  Edgar)  in  the  storm.     But 
his  chief  mental  state  consists  in  the  belief  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  an  almighty,  yet  cruel,  power  above : 


f 


it 


As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  we  are  to  the  Gods — 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport." 


^. 


Such  a  creed  is  the  fruit  of  his  superstition — of  his 
belief  in  external  determination;  for,  if  God  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  events,  then  misfortune  can  be 
only  Divine  persecution,  and  hope  is  impossible.  It,  there- 
fore, Ues  deep  in  the  characters  of  Lear  and  Gloster  that 
*^he  one  ends  in  insanity  and  the  other  in  despair. 

Gloster,  accordingly,  wishes  to  end  the  unequal  contest 
by  ending  his  own  existence,  and,  hence,  his  desire  is  to 
reach  the  precipice  of  Dover.  But  it  is  the  object  of 
Edgar,  who  now  acts  as  his  leader  instead  of  the  aged 
tenant,  to  rescue  him  from  despair,  and  reconcile  him  again 
with  the  world.     Then  will  follow  the  disclosure  of  the 


V 
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families  are  thrown  together.  Edmund  unites  and  works 
with  Regan  and  Goneril  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Edgar  sympathizes  with,  if  he  does  not  aid,  the 
party  of  Cordelia.  These  two  sides  collide.  The  faithless 
children  are  victorious  in  the  external  conflict,  but  the 
daughters  perish  in  a  struggle  between  themselves,  and 
Edmund  falls  in  single  combat  with  his  brother. 

1.    Beginning,    therefore,    with    the    first    thread,    we 
observe  that  it  is  composed  of  the  faithful  children,  Edgar 
and  CordeHa,  together  with  the  groups  of  which  each  one 
is  the   central  figure.     Both  are  similar  in  conduct  and^ 
character ;  both  bring  aid  and  solace  to  their  afflicted  par-  ^ 
ents,  who,  however,  have  done  them  the  deepest  wrong.  ^^ 
But  their  fidelity  never  falters  ;  their  duty  cannot  give  way 
to  revenge  or  indifference.     Such  has  been  their  action 
from  the  beginning,  such  it  will  remain  to  the  end.    Their 
profoundest  principle  is  to  be  true  to  the  Family — Edgar 
to  Gloster,  Cordelia  to  Lear.     Restoration,  internal  and 
external,  for  their  parents  is  the  great   object  of    their 
endeavor.     The  two  fathers  are   to  be  brought  back  to^ 
their  previous  circumstances  of  honor  and  power  if  pos-^ 
sible ;  at  least  they  are  to  be  solaced,  comforted,   and 
restored  in  mind.     Hence  a  great  change  is  observable  in 
this  portion  of  the  drama.     The  tremendous  upheavals  of 
volagnic  pa^s^  have  ceased,  and,  in  their  stead,  the  ten- 
lerest  emotions  of  affection  and  pity  stir  the  breast.    The  '^i 
action  becomes  more  quiet  and  more  pathetic ;  tears  suc- 
ceed to  wrath ;  loving  devotion  to  ingratitude.  --^ 

(a.)  First,  then,  let  us  follow  the  group  which  mainly 
consists  of  Edgar  and  his  father.     They  are  almost  inde- 
pendent through  the  whole  of  the  second  movement,  and 
be  easily  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  action.    Edgar 
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still  retains  the  disguise  of  mad  Tom ;  he  is  thinking  of 
Lear,  and  prefers  his  own  state —  "  better  unknown  to  be 
contemned    than   still    contemned   and  flattered.*'       He 
would  choose  the  reaUty,  however  bitter,  to  a  false  appear- 
ance, however  agreeable,  so  deep  is  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  his  character.     But  who  is   this  wretched,   mutilated 
man  who  meets  him  here  upon  the  wild  heath  ?     It  is  his 
father,  Gloster — blind,  fleeing  from  the  cruelty  of  his  own 
son,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  tenant  as  a  guide.     The 
father's  thoughts  are  occupied  about  his  injured  child;  he 
is  humbled  to  the  earth  by  his  misfortunes,  and  still  more 
^  by  his  own  deeds.     As  in  the  case  of  Lear,  calamity  has 
^^"made  his  sympathy  universal.     His  heart  is  full  of  com- 
naisfiiation-foT  the  poor-«»4-4ewly ;  he  thinks  of  the  poor 
^*^ beggar  (who was  the  disguised  Edgar)  in  the  storm.     But 
.    his  chief  mental  state  consists  in  the  belief  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  an  almighty,  yet  cruel,  power  above : 


r 


"As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  we  are  to  the  Gods — 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport." 


Such  a  creed  is  the  fruit  of  his  superstition — of  his 
belief  in  external  determination ;  for,  if  God  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  events,  then  misfortune  can  be 
only  Divine  persecution,  and  hope  is  impossible.  It,  there- 
fore, lies  deep  in  the  characters  of  Lear  and  Gloster  that 
*^he  one  ends  in  insanity  and  the  other  in  despair* 

Gloster,  accordingly,  wishes  to  end  the  unequal  contest 
by  ending  his  own  existence,  and,  hence,  his  desire  is  to 
reach  the  precipice  of  Dover.  But  it  is  the  object  of 
Edgar,  who  now  acts  as  his  leader  instead  of  the  aged 
tenant,  to  rescue  him  from  despair,  and  reconcile  him  again 
with  the  world.     Then  will  follow  the  disclosure   of  the 
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disguised  son,  when  the  father  can  endure  the  recognition.'' 
Consequently,  Edgar  practices  an  artifice  upon  the  old, 
blind  man  —  makes  him  believe  that  he  has  fallen  down  the 
lofty  cliff ;  that  he  has  been  preserved  by  the  miraculous*^ 
interposition  of  the  gods ;  that,  in  fine,  he  must  be  the 
object  of  their  special  care  and  protection.    It  is  true  that 
the  son  skillfully  makes  use  of    his  father's  weakness,  r 
namely,   superstition,   to  effect  his  pious  purpose;    this 
motive  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  description  of  the 
fiend  whose  eyes  — 

"  Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea ; 
It  was  some  fiend" — 

And  truly  it  was   a  fiend  —  despair  —  which  lured    the 
wretched  man  to  the  precipice.    But  Gloster  is  cured ;  he 
is  now  ready  to  accept  life  anew,  and  to  endure  every  - 
species  of  affiction.     He  seems  also  to  abandon  his  notion^' 
of  a  divine  persecution  directed  against  himself. 

Gloster  again  meets  Lear  —  mad,  roaming  at  large  over 
the  country,  though  CordeUa  is  seeking  to  get  possession 
of  his  person,  in  order  to  restore  him.  It  is  the  last  time 
that  the  two  ill-fated  parents  come  together;  both  have 
touched  the  lowest  depths  of  misfortune  j  both  are  now 
found  and  cared  for  by  the  children  to  whom  they  have 
done  the  greatest  injustice.  •  Finally,  Ed^;a£jperform8j;he 

highftst-  fi^al    act  —  h^,  aavpfl   bis   f othAr  f r/nn  Hf^f|,th    ^*   the 

hflndft^ofjOswald,  and  slays  the  assassin.     Thus  he  has  ^ 
rescued  the  mind  within  from  despair,  and  preserved  the 
body  without  from  destruction.     He  may,  hence,  be  said 
to  have  restored  his  parent  to  existence ;  fiUal  duty  now 
reaches  in  him  its  climax.     But  the  roar  of  battle  is  heard 
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around  them ;  Edgar  puts  his  father  in  a  place  of  safety 

and  goes  out  to  observe  the  result  of  the  conflict.     He 

^does  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  the  fight ;  he  keeps 

,.  aloof  from  the  collision  with  the  State,  and,  hence,  is  pre- 
served at  the  end  of  the  play.  The  great  end  of  all  his 
efforts  is  the  personal  security  and  mental  repose  of  his 
parent. 

Finally,  the  son  reveals  himself.  Can  we  wonder  that  the 
old,  blind  father  could  not  support  the  conflict — could  not 
endure  the  joy  and  the  grief  of  the  recognition  ?  Gloster, 
therefore,  cannot  be  restoi^ed  to  the  Family  whose  essence 
he  has  so  deeply  violated.    His  heart  breaks  in  the  process ; 

^^his  emotional  nature  cannot  bear  up  under  the  contradict- 
ory feelings  of  his  situation.  His  inabiUty  to  make  this 
transition  is  the  logical  necessity  of  his  character.  iGloster 

.  "vis  not  a  bad,  but  a  weak,  man.  He  has  unwittin^y  been 
made  the  instrument  of  the  disruption  of  his  own  family. 
Hence,  if  he  be  restored  to  it,  there  is  the  same  possibility 
of  his  disrupting  it  again,  for  this  result  is  the  fruit  of  his 
intellectual  weakness.^  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
/  ( Edgar  is  no  longer  the  unsophisticated  youth  who  was  so 

r  completely jDutwitted  by  the  BasTard. )  He  has  learned  to 
disguise  himself,  and  to  assume  a  wonderful  variety  of 
characters ;  the  number  and  skill  of  the  deceptions  which 
he  practices  upon  his  father,  to  accomplish  the  most 
imselflsh  and  pious  ends,  are  startling  to  the  rigid  moral- 
ist. His  education  has  been  severe,  but  thorough,  and, 
when  he  now  comes  to  meet  Edmund,  he  is  prepared. 

Gloster,  therefore,  perishes — the  victim  of  his  faithless 
son,  who,  in  his  turn,  must  meet  with  retribution.  To 
Edgar  remains  the  flnal  duty  of  destroying  the  instrument  of 
destruction — a  negative,  but  necessary,  result  of  his  prin- 
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ciple ;  for  that  principle  is  the  restoration  of  the  disrupted 
family,  which,  however,  since  the  death  of  Gloster,  is 
impossible ;  but  the  cause  of  the  disruption,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  wrongs,  still  exists  and  must  be  removed.  Thus 
Edgar,  though  declaring  openly  the  primal  guilt  of  his 
father,  slays  his  illegitimate  brother.  The  leading  element 
of  his  character  is  fidelity  to  Family  —  here  in  the  form  of 
devotion  to  parent,  whose  enemies  he  destroys,  and  whosd"'^ 
mind  he  rescues  from  despair. 

(6.)  Similar  is  the  puipose,  and  also  the  character,  of 
CordeUa,  who  is  the  main  figure  in  the  second  group  of 
this  first  thread,  which  group  we  are  now  ready  to  consider. 
She,  too,  is  the  faithful,  yet  injured,  child ;  she,  too,  seeks 
.the  internal  and  external  restoration  of  her  father.  But 
she  goes  a  step  further  than  Edgar  —  she  assails  the  Statd^^  ^ 
in  her  attempt  to  recover  the  rights  of  Lear.  She  thua- 
f alls  into  guilt,  which  leads  to  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
Her  endeavor  has  three  different  phases  —  restoration  of 
her  parent  to  reason,  to  Family,  and  to  State.^^^ 

First  of  all,  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  cure  the  insan- 
ity of  Lear.     He  seems  to  be  wandering  alone  over  the 
country,  without  care  or  guidance ;  his  talk,  though  wild 
and  incoherent,  is  mainly  connected  with  his  lost  authority,  y 
with  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters,  and,  in  general,  with  the 
utter  perversity  of  both  the  institutional  and  moral  worlds,-*-'^ 
which  he,  in  his  ra^^ng  mood,  scoffs  at  and  condemns  with 
sai'castic  bitterness.  The  Poet  has  thus  intimated  the  cause 
of  his  madness,  as  well  as  the  means  of  its  cure — restore 
him  to  a  daughter's  love,  and  to  the  image  of  respect  and^  >/" 
power,  and  the  ground  of  his  insanity  is  removed.     These 
are  just  the  spiritual  medicines  which  Cordelia  administers 
to  him   after  sufficient  physical  repose.     In  the  pathetic 
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scene,  when  he  awakens,  she  asks  for  his  blessing  with  the 
deepest  affection,  and  assures  him  that  he  is  again  in  his 
own  kingdom.  Lear  is  thus  restored  to  reason,  and  to 
\  /Family  with  its  love ;  the  original  cause  of  madness  is  taken 
away. 
^  It  is  manifest  that  Cordelia  is  different  from  what  she 
was  in  the  First  Act ;  a  new  element  of  her  nature  seems 
to  have  developed  itself.  Previously  we  saw  her  rigid 
moral  code  and  her  intellectuality  brought  into  the  greatest 
prominence ;  now  her  character,  in  its  softer  and  more  beau- 
tiful features,  is  shown ;  we  behold  her  devotion  to  parent, 
as  well  as  her  intense  emotional  nature,  which,  however, 
she  is  able  to  keep  under  perfect  control.  Still,  the  germ 
of  this  new  trait  can  be  found  in  her  earlier  declarations 
and  demeanor.  In  the  first  scene — that  of  the  partition 
—  she  repeatedly  expresses  her  affection  for  her  father : 

"What  shall  Cordelia  speak?   Love  and  be  silent,"  etc. 

It  is  not  merely  the  physical  repose  prescribed  by  the 

doctor  which  clears  up  the  clouded  intellect  of  Lear — it  is 

the  presence  of  Cordelia,  who  brings  with  her  a  double 

restoration — that  of  subjective  affection  on  the  one  hand, 

and  that  of  objective  institutions  on  the  other.     It  was  the 

loss  of  these,  through  the  conduct  of  Regan  and  Goneril, 

which  shattered  his  reason ;  sanity,  therefore,  returns  with 

the  return  of  Cordelia. 

-  But  her  third  purpose  is  that  which  ruins  her  cause. 

^  She  brings  a  French  army  into  England  to  secure  to  her 

father  his  right,  as  she  says,  by  which  she  evidently  means 

to  place  him  again  on  the  throne.  ■  She  thus  assails  the 

/  ^^ghest  ethical  institution  of  man — the  State -r- and  unwit-^ 

tingly  commits  herself  the  greatest  wrong.  \  Moreover^ 
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Lear  had  resigned  his  power  and  divided  his  kingdom ;  he< 
had  no  longer  any  just  claim  to  the  crown.     Her  invasion 
of  the  country  rouses  up  against  her  the  head  of  the  State, 
Albany,  who  was  otherwise  favorable  both  to  her  and  to 
Lear.     But  he  had  to  defend  his  own  realm,  though  he'^ 
hates  his  associates   and   loves   those  who   are   fighting^ 
against  him.    Had  Cordelia  been  satisfied  with  the  restora- 
tion of  her  father  to  his  reason  and  to  his  family,  Albany^  ' 
would  have  given  her  both  aid  and  sympathy.     However  ' 
much  we  may  admire  her  character  and  regret  her  fate, 
however  indignant  we  may  be  against  her  two  sisters,  still 
we  must,  in  the  end,  say  she  did  wrong — she  violated  the' 
majesty  of  the  State.     In  her  affection   for  parent   she^ 
attempted  to  destroy  the  higher  principle  for  the  sake  of 
the  lower.     The  result  is,  she  loses  the  battle,  is  taken   1 
prisoner,  and  perishes. 

The  death  of  Cordelia  is  often  felt  to  be  unjustifiable, 
and  the  play  was  once  altered  to  suit  this  feehng.     But  a 
true  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  Dramatic  Art  will 
vindicate  the  Poet.     The  end  of   Tragedy  is  not  that 
somebody  get  killed,  or  even  that  a  villain  be  brought  to 
justice ;  it  must  show  the  colhsion  of  two  ethical  princi--^  ' 
pies,  both  of  which  have  validity  in  the  reason  of  man. 
The  individuals  who  are  the  representatives  of  these  con- 
flicting  principles    are    brought  into    a  struggle   which'^ 
admits  of  no  mediation.     Both,  from  one  point  of  view,' ' 
are  in  the  right ;  and  yet  both,  from  another  point  of  view,'" 
are  in  the  wrong.     The  deeper,  more  universal  thought 
must  decide  the  conflict  and  triumph  in  the  end,  for  strife  ^'' 
cannot   be  eternal.     CordeUa's   profoundest  impulse   is 
devotion  to  Family — a  very  lofty  principle  of  action;  but 

she  is  led  by  it  into  a   colhsion   with  the  State — a  still 
u 
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higher  principle.     Undoubtedly  these  two  elements  ought 
to  be  harmonized  if  possible ;    but  Tragedy  means   that 
*"  they  cannot  always  be  harmonized,  and,  hence,  the  lesser 
must  be  subordinated  by  violence  and  death. 

^ftrdplifl  h,  therefore,  a  truly  tragic  character,  whom  we 
are  compelled  to  condemn,  though  we  shed  tears  over  her 
fate.  But  she  is  something  more — she  is  the  tragic /emaZe 
character ;  for  her  collision  is  pecuhar  to  her  sex.  The 
Family  is  the  highest  ethical  principle  of  woman  as  woman 

—  at  least  it  has  been  hitherto  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
even  though  we  may  think  that  this  state  of  things  will  be 
changed  in  the  future.  The  readers  of  her  own  sex, 
therefore,  will  always  feel  —  perhaps,  ought  always  to  feel 

—  that  she  is  in  the  right — that  her  death  is  unjustifiable. 
^^  Let  us  contrast  her  action  with  that  of  Albany,  who  is  a 

^  man,  and  holds  to  the  other  principle  —  the  State.  He,  too, 
is  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Goneril  and  Regan.  He  sym- 
pathizes deeply  with  the  misfortunes  of  Lear,  and  wishes 
well  to  the  efforts  of  Cordelia  for  the  restoration  of  her 
father.  But  a  French  army  means  the  ruin  of  his  country — 
at  least  its  control  from  without ;  he,  therefore,  is  compelled 
to  make  the  choice ;  he  takes  the  State  as  his  ethical  prin- 

^  ciple,  though  he  has  to  act  with  those  whom  he  hates  and 
against  those  whom  he  loves.  Albany  and  Cordelia,  hence, 
coUide ;  it  is  the  collision  of  man  and*  woman,  both  of 
whom  are  the  representatives  of  the  essential  ethical  prin- 
ciples of  their  respective  sexes.     It  is  also,  to  a  certain 

*v^  extent,  the  colhsion  between  emotion  and  reason.  Our 
feehngs  go  along  with  CordeUa  —  even  Albany's  feelings 
went  along  with  CordeUa ;  for  the  Family  is  the  realm  of 
affection,  and  must  always  call  forth  the  emotions  of  man. 
Still,  inteUigence  must  control  sentiment,  and  subordinate 
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it  to  the  higher  end.  TAe  consequences  of  their  actions 
are  seen  in  the  catastrophe ;  Cordelia  perishes,  while 
Albany  survives  as  the  ruler  of  his  country. 

But  our  next  anxious  inquiry  is  conceniing  the  fate 
of  Lear.      He  has  recovered  from  insanity  thi'ough  his 
daughter's  love ;  what  will  be  his  condition,  now  that  she 
is  gone  ?     He   relapses   momentarily  into  madness ;    but 
this  is  not  the  end.     He  cannot  again  be  disrupted  from 
the  •Family.     His  affection  for  Cordelia  is  most  intense; 
he  cares  not  for  prison  and  captivity  if  she  only  be  with 
liim  ;  her  presence  has  become  to  him  life  itself.     Hence,  "^^ 
when  he  is  convinced  that  she  is  dead,  his  heart  breaks^ 
over  her  corpse  —  an  end  similar  to  that  of  Gloster.     The 
first  disruption  of  Lear's  domestic  ties  cost  him  his  rea--^' 
«on ;  the  second  now  costs  him  his  life.     It  is,  howeverj^ 
liis  own  primal  wrong  which  reaches  through  the  whole 
play,  and,  at  last,  strikes  the  fatal  blow.     Such  is  the  first 
thread,  with  its  two  very  similar  groups  of  faithful  children. 

2.  There  remains,  finally,  the  second  thread  of  the  sec- 
ond movement  to  be  considered.  The  faithless  children 
of  both  families  have  come  together  —  similarity  of  charac- 
ter naturally  attracts  them  to  one  another.  Edmund  and 
the  two  sisters,  therefore,  constitute  the  heads  of  this 
^oup,  to  which  also  Albany  must  be  added  —  though  he 
only  belongs  to  it  partially.  An  external  conflict  has 
arisen  with  Cordelia,  the  nature  and  grounds  of  which 
have  already  been  given.  In  it  they  were  successful,  as 
they  happened  to  be  the  supporters  of  the  State  in  con- 
junction with  Albany.  But  the  internal  conflict  has  also 
arisen,  as  it  must  arise  under  the  circumstances.  The 
jini.t3:_Qf  thft  fflit,V]il<^««  oflnnot  be  pergaapent ;  they  must  be 
true  to  the  deepest  principle  of  their  character,  and,  hence, 
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must  be  faithless  to  one  another.  This  gives  the  struggle 
among  themselves,  which  the  Poet  has  also  developed  to 
make  the  delineation  logical  and  complete. 

The  two  sisters  have  become  fired  with  the  most  intense 
jealousy  and^enmity  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  love 
of^ Edmund;  they  are  playing  false  to  each  other,  and 
Eidmund_  js_  playing  false  toboth.  The  principle  of  them 
qlLJs  falsehood  —  what  else  can  be  expected  but  mutui 
treachery?  But  Goneril  and  Regan  are  now  shor^ITtn  a 
further,  yet  very  consistent,  development  of  character  — 
_  their  faithlessness  becomes  universal.  Having  been  faith- 
less to  their  father,  they  naturally  become  faithless  to  the 
Family  in  all  its  relations ;  hence  they  are  now  portrayed 
as  violating  the  great  fundamental  virtue  of  the  Family  — 
chastity.  Infidelity  toward  parent  is  deepened  into  infi- 
delity toward  husband,  and  the  very  possibility  of  any 
ethical  ties  is  annihilated.  Their  former  conduct  has, 
therefore,  adequately  motived  this  final  development.  For 
them  every  condition  of  the  Family  is  destroyed ;  daugh- 
terhood  has  long  since  perished;  now  wifehood  passes, 
away.  Union  with  them  is  impossible,  even  for  the  Bas- 
tard, as  he  himself  intimates.  What  remains?  Only 
Death;  for  every  substantial  element  of  existence  i» 
gone.  Goneril,  always  the  prime  mover,  destroys  her 
sister  with  poison,  as  before  she  brought  ruin  upon  her 
father;  and,  when  she  knows  that  her  intrigue  with 
Edmund  is  discovered  by  her  husband,  she  speedily 
thrusts  a  dagger  into  her  own  bosom.  Such  is  the  end  of 
the  two  faithless  sisters ;  both  perished  in  a  struggle  with 
each  other  for  the  possession  of  an  infainous  villain  who 
was  faithless,  JQ^both.  ^""     ' 

But  Edmund  remains ;  his  success  has  been  without  a 
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parallel ;  he  may  well  believe  that  his  lucky  destiny  cannot 
he  an'ested.  Hitherto  he  has  obtained  all  the  honors, 
titles,  and  property  of  the  family  of  Gloster;  now  his 
object  is  the  possession  of  the  State.  He  fights  bravely 
against  the  French  invasion  for  a  crown  which  he  regards 
as  his  own,  and,  to  remove  every  obstacle  which  might  arise 
in  his  path  after  the  victory,  he  orders  Lear  and  CordeHa 
to  be  put  to  death.  This  conduct  brings  him  into  direct 
conflict  with  Albany,  the  present  head  of  the  State,  whose 
life  he  has  before  sought  to  destroy.  But  Albany,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  play,  cannot  be  his  slayer ;  this  can 
only  be  his  brother,  Edgar,  whose  father  he  has  deceived, 
betra^d,  and  outraged,  and  who,  therefore,  now  appears  as 
the  avenger  ol  tne  Family.  The  Poet  is  thus  careful  to 
make  the  first  wrong  of  Edmund  to  return,  and  to  involve 
him  in  its  inexorable  retribution.  The  Bastard,  in  the 
oourse  of  his  career,  has  assailed  quite  all  the  ethicaK' 
institutions  of  man ;  he  believed  that  the  world  was  entirely^ 
controlled  by  management,  and  not  by  principle ;  hence^ 
his  sole  faith  was  in  his  own  subjective  cunning.  His  fate, 
though  long  deferred,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such 
a  character ;  some  one  armed  with  the  vengeance  of  violated 
right  destroys  him.  Such  is  the  outcome  of  the  three 
faithless  children. 

The  conduct  and  fate  of  Kent,  in  this  second  movement, 
seem  to  be  left  somewhat  indefinite.  The  Poet,  however, 
carefully  informs  us  that  it  is  so  intended : 

— "  Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  a  while.'* 

No  active  participation  in  the  war  is  manifested  by  him, 
though   he   visits  the  camp  of   Cordelia.     His   devotion 
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appears  now  to  be  to  Lear  as  an  individual ;  still,  the  drama 
indicates  little  one  way  or  the  other.  Some  critics  have 
even  imagined  that  his  death  is  given  in  the  play,  but  this 
is  certainly  a  mistake  of  a  fact,  and  also  a  misunderstanding 
Vof  a  principle.  The  truth  is,  the  Poet  wishes  to  preserve 
I  all  the  faithful ;  but,  to  do  so  consistently,  he  must  keep 
them  out  of  the  collision  with  the  State,  which  was  the 
fatal  deed  of  Cordelia.  Hence  the  conduct  of  both  Kent 
and  Edgar,  in  regard  to  the  war,  is  left  in  obscurity,  though 
their  devotion  is  still  brought  forward  in  the  strongest 
light.  They,  therefore,  survive  with  Albany,  who  defends- 
the  State,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  respects  the  Family. 
The  action  has  now  completed  its  revolution,  and  brought 
back  to  all  the  leading  characters  the  consequences  of  their 
deeds ;  the  double  guilt  and  the  double  retribution  have 
been  fully  portrayed.  The  treatment  of  children  by 
parents,  and  of  parents  by  children,  is  the  theme;  both 
fidelity  and  infidelity  are  shown  in  their  most  extreme  mani- 
festation. Two  families  are  taken  —  that  of  the  monarch- 
and  that  of  the  subject ;  the  former  develops  within  itself 
its  own  collisions,  free  from  any  external  restraint,  and^ 
hence,  exhibits  the  truest  and  most  complete  result ;  the 
latter  is  largely  influenced  and  determined  in  its  course  by 
authority,  but  an  authority  which  is  itself  poisoned  witk 
domestic  conflict.  The  exhaustiveness  of  the  treatment  ia 
worthy  of  careful  study.  Regan  is  faithless  to  parent; 
Goneril  is  faithless  to  both  parent  and  husband ;  Cordelia, 
is  true  to  both,  yet  assails  another  ethical  principle  —  the 
State.  The  two  sons  and  the  two  sons-in-law  exhibit 
also  distinct  phases  of  the  domestic  tie ;  they  are  still 
further  divided,  by  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  play,  into 
the  faithful  and  faithless  —  that  is,  a  son  and  a  son-in-law 
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belong  to  each  side.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  on§ 
veiy  important  relation  of  the  Family  is  wholly  omitted — 
no  mother  appears  anywhere;  sonhood,  daughterhood, 
wifehood,  fatherhood,  are  all  present,  but  the  tenderest_( 
bond  of  existence — motherhood  —  is  wanting.  The  Poet 
evidently  does  not  need  it,  for  the  action  is  already  suffi- 
ciently full  and  complicated ;  perhaps,  too,  the  character 
of  the  mother  may  be  supposed  to  reappear  in  some  of 
her  children,  as,  for  example,  in  Cordelia,  who  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  her  father.  But  one  cannot  help  commending 
the  true  instinct,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  sound  judg- 
ment, which  kept  such  a  mild  and  tender  relation  out  of 
the  cauldron  of  passion  and  ingratititde.iYhirh  b^^^^^?  ^t^  *V 
such  destructive  energy  in  this  appalling  drama. 

V> 


//.   GROUP,  —  TRAGEDIES.  —  {IDEAL,) 

The  ethical  conflict,  which,  in  the  first  group  of  tragedies, 
is  portrayed  in  its  natural  form,  now  assumes  a  new  shape, 
which  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  comprehend.  Super- 
natural figures  are  introduced  to  determine  the  Tragic 
Individual ;  he  is  seemingly  swayed  by  an  external  power, 
which,  however,  is  only,  his  form  of  these  same  ethical 
forces  which  we  saw  at  work  in  all  other  dramas.  They, 
being  transmitted  through  a  peculiar  mental  medium,  are 
entirely  changed,  and  take  on  a  fantastic  shape;  hence 
the  interest  becomes  psychological  rather  than  ethical, 
though  the  latter  element  still  stands  in  the  background. 

Thus  we  pass  to  the  Ideal  Group  of  Tragedies,  of  which 
there  are  two  examples  in  Shakespeare — Macbeth  and 
Hairdet,  In  Macbeth  the  supernatural  power  is  the  Witches, 
who  start  the  action  agoing,  and  drive  it  on  to  the  end. 
The  purely  ethical  conflict  lies  between  the  right  of  the 
King  to  the  throne  and  the  ambition  of  the  powerful 
subject  who  has  saved  the  throne.  But  this  simple  con- 
flict, owing  to  the  subjective  natiu^  of  the  individual, 
evokes  an  ideal  world  of  shapes,  whose  function  is  both 
to  tempt  and  to  punish.  This  is,  therefore,  truly  a  play  of 
the  Imagination.  In  Hamlet  the  supernatural  power  is 
the  Ghost,  which  also  starts  the  action  agoing,  and  whose 
impelling  force  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  drama.  The 
purely  ethical  conflict  here  lies  in  the  Family — mainly 
between  the  uncle,  who  is  the  murderer,  and  the  son,  who 
is  the  avenger,  of  the  murdered  parent.     But  the  character 
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of  Hamlet  changes  this  simple  ethical  pathos  into  a  world 
of  unrealitjr,  through  subjective  dou])t,  hesitation,  reflec- 
tion. Hence  the  injunction  to  avenge  the  ethical  viola- 
tion of  his  family  comes  from  an  unreal  spectral  shape  — 
the  Ghost. 


Q; 
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The  supernatural  tinge  which  is  given  to  Macbeth  m 
always  felt  to  be  one  of  its  most  effective  qualities.  It 
transports  us  into  a  world  so  different  from  our  owft-that 
sometimes  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  acts  and_  beliefs 
of  its  characters,  but  the  mystery  always  heightens  the 
impression.  The  coloring  throughout  is  the  same;  it 
belongs,  not  merely  to  one  person,  but  it  is  the  element 
which  envelops  the  whole  play.  All  move  in  a  world  of 
imagination,  in  which  man  dwells  among  the  weird  forms 
of  his  own  creation.  The  Poet  has  produced  this  wonder- 
ful effect  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  NaturCj^^when- 
ever  it  is  introduced,  is  made  to  prognostiSatie  moral  or 
spiritual  occurrences  and  conflicts ;  it  exists  only  as  the 
sign  of  the  future  deed ;  it  is  filled  with  human  purposes. 
The  raven,  the  owl,  the  cricket,  betoken  darkly  what  is  to 
come ;  the  wind  and  tempest,  the  raging  elements,  always 
foreshadow  the  struggles  of  men.  The  minor  characters, 
in  particular,  manifest  this  tendency  —  to  see  in  Nature 
their  fears  and  premonitions,  and  thus  show  the  popular 
consciousness.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  converse  pro- 
cedure is  far  more  effective,  and,  hence,  far  more  promi- 
nent in  the  present  drama  —  that  is,  the  internal  spirit 
projects  its  own  workings  into  external  formspwEIcB'nse 
up  before  it  with  all  the  certainty  of  a  real  object.  Such 
are  the  Weird  Sisters,  the  products  of  the  imagination  of 
those  who  behold  them,  but  of  the  imagination  which  can- 
not recognize  its  own  shapes  as  distinct  from  actual  things. 
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These  two  processes  are.  the  complements  of  each  other  to 
a  certain  extent — the  one  unfolds  the  internal  out  of  the 
external,  the  other  unfolds  the  external  out  of  the  internal. 
Both  indicate  the  supremacy  of  the  imagination,  whose 
great  characteristic  is  to  find  already  in  Nature,  or  create 
purely  out  of  itself,  those  objective  forms  which  express 
the  activities  of  mind. 

It  will  be  seen  that  man  is  thus  controlled  from  with- 
out liyThe^  duii  forebodings  of  the  physical  world,  or  by 
the  phantoms  of  his  own  brain.  A  realm  beyond  human 
power  or  consciousness  seems  to  exercise  a  governing 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  Ufe.  But  let  not  the  other 
side  be  forgotten — it  is  a  genuine  attempt  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  a  certain  stage  of  culture,  to  find  or  create  some 
expression  for  what  is  true  within  him.  Such  a  theme, 
however,  is  essentially  epical,  for  it  is  the  Epos  which 
exhibits  its  characters  as  determined  by  external  powers  — 
by  the  god  or  the  demon,  b}'^  the  fairy  or  the  angel.  The 
Drama,  on  the  contrary,  portrays  man  as  acting  through 
himself — as  ruled  by  his  own  wishes,  motives,  ends,  prin- 
ciples ;  hence  in  it  the  above-mentioned  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  Epos  must  be  always  subordinated  and 
explained  into  an  internal  element.  Shakespeare  has 
accordingly  shown  the  inner  movement  of  the  mind  along- 
side of  the  outward  influence  of  the  Weird  Sisters ;  both 
are,  in  fact,  different  expressions  of  the  same  thing. 
There  is  thus  a  twofoldness  running  through  the  play — a 
double  reflection  of  the  same  content — the  reason  whereof 
is  that  characters  which  are  controlled  by  the  shapes-  of 
their  own  imagination  are  portrayed,  and,  hence,  it  must  be 
manifested  what  they  seem  to  behold,  and  what  they  really 
do  behold. 


/   ^- 
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The  drama  can,  therefore,  be  di\dded  into  two  distinct 
worlds,  which  are  the  threads  of  the  entire  action — the 
supernatural  and  the  natural.  These  terms  are  not  com- 
pletely antithetic,  but  they  are  suflScient  to  indicate  the 
meaning  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed.  The  super- 
natural world  is  that  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  who  seem  to 
enter  the  action  froni  the  outside,  and  direct  its  course. 
They  appear  to  Macbeth  twice ;  the  essential  turning- 
points  of  his  career  are  thus  marked.  The  fir^t  time 
they  incite  him  to  guilt,  the  second^^me  they  lead  him 
to  retribution.  Their  two  appearances  thus  divide  the 
tragedy  into  two  movements,  the  one  of  which  unfolds 
the  crime  and  the  other  its  punishment.  The  natural 
world  is  composed  of  two  well-defined  groups.  In  the 
first  group  are  those  whom  the  Weird  Sisters  determine  — 
Banquo,  Macbeth,  and,  less  directly  and  less  strongly, 
Lady  Macbeth.  They  manifest  a  regular  gradation  in 
their  relations  toward  this  external  power ;  Banquo  resists 
its  temptations  wholly;  Lady  Macbeth  yields  to  them 
wholly,  or,  rather,  brings  to  their  aid  her  own  strength  of 
will;  Macbeth  fluctuates — resisting  at  first,  but  finally 
yielding.  These  characters  also  manifest  the  influence  of 
imagination  with  greater  or  less  intensity ;  they  have,  in 
particular,  the  double  element  above  mentioned,  for  they 
are  impelled,  both  by  external  shapes  and  by  internal 
motives.  The  second  group  of  the  natural  world  com- 
prises Duncan  and  the  remaining  persons  of  the  play,  who 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Weird  Sisters,  nor  are 
directly  influenced  by  their  utterances.  But  this  group 
is,  for  the  most  part,  set  in  motion  by  the  first  group  of 
the  natural  world ;  both  move  along  together  at  first,  and 
then  collide.     The  external  element  thus  reaches  through 
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the  entire  play ;  the  first  impulse  is  given  by  the  Weird 
Sisters ;  is  received  by  one  set  of  characters ;  through  these 
is  transmitted  to  a  still  dijBferent  set  of  characters,  who 
finally  react,  punish  the  usurper,  and  restore  the  rightful 
king.  The  first  group,  it  ought  to  be  added,  disinte- 
grates within  itself,  for  Banquo  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
advances  of  Macbeth,  seeks  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Duncan,  and,  at  last,  is  destroyed  by  his  comrade  in  arms. 
I.  1.  The  first  thread — that  of  the  Weird  Sisters — can 
now  be  taken  up  and  developed  as  it  appears  in  the  first 
general  movement  of  the  play.  These  beings  dwell  in  a 
realm  of  their  own  —  distinct,  complete.  Three  things 
concerning  them  are  to  be  noted:  Their  physical  sur- 
roundings, their  corporal  appearance,  and  their  moral 
qualities.  Their  coming  is  in  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain ;  their  home  seems  to  be  in  the  tempest  —  in  the  wild 
convulsions  of  nature ;  their  attendants  are  the  lower,  and 
often  repulsive,  animals.  In  bodily  aspect  they  appear  to 
represent  the  Ugly ;  they  are  withered,  bony  hags,  unnat- 
ural monstrosties,  without  sex  —  opposite  in  every  respect 
to  the  beautiful  human  foim.  Thus  the  negative  elements 
of  nature  are  manifested  in  them  and  in  the  atmosphere 
which  envelops  them.  Corresponding  to  their  looks  and 
to  their  surroundings  is  their  moral  character;  to  them 
fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair;  they  are  portrayed  in  a 
state  of  hostility  to  man  and  what  is  useful  to  him ;  their 
delight  is  in  darkness,  confusion,  destruction;  malice 
and  revenge  enter  deeply  into  their  disposition  —  in  gen- 
eral, they  exhibit  an  inimical  power,  which  is  directed 
against  mankind  externally,  and  their  world  seems  to 
include  the  hostile  phases  of  both  nature  and  spirit.  The 
storms  around  them,  and  their  own  dispositions,  are  equally 
charged  with  harmful  threatenings. 
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But  their  chief  attribute  is  the  gift  of  prophecy.  This 
completes  their  influence  —  the  Influence  of  a  prediction 
which  is  believed  to  be  true  —  upon  human  conduct.  If 
the  conviction  is  once  settled  that  the  promise  will  turn 
out  as  foretold,  it  becomes,  usually,  a  wonderful  incen- 
tive to  action ;  indeed,  a  prophecy  may  force  its  own  ful- 
fillment merely  through  its  influence  upon  the  mind. 
When  Lady  Macbeth  says  ' '  thou  shalt  be  what  thou  art 
promised,"  it  is  manifest  that  she  is  going  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  make  the  prophetic  utterance  of  the  Weird 
Sisters  a  reality.  Macbeth,  too,  is  driven  by  the  same 
impulse ;  once,  however,  he  intimates  the  fatalistic  view 
which  would  paralyze  his  activity : 

i  "  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why  chance  may  crown  me 
\\    Without  my  stir." 

But  this  was  one  of  his  fluctuations,  which  are  carried 
through  the  whole  First  Act.  Banquo,  too,  is  powerfully 
wrought  upon  by  the  same  influence,  but  he  cannot  be 
torn  from  his  moral  anchorage.  Hence  the  subjective 
impression,  created  by  a  prediction  which  is  believed  to 
be  true,  is  an  important  element  in  estimating  these  char- 
acters. 

A  question  is  likely  to  arise  here  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader — why  are  such  beings  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  ?  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  logically 
inferred  from  their  natm'e.  They  represent  the  totality 
of  conditions,  internal  and  external,  which  determine  con-' 
duct  to  evil ;  impart  to  that  totality  a  voice,  and  you  have 
the  prophetic  Weird  Sister.  Given  all  the  circumstances,  the 
occurrence  must  take  place ;  if,  then,  all  these  circumstances 
can  find  utterance,  that  utterance  must  be  an  announce- 
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ment  of  the  event  which  is  to  happen.  The  powers  which 
control  and  impel  the  individual  are  united  together  into 
an  external  form,  and  endowed  with  speech  and  person- 
ality in  the  case  of  the  Weird  Sister.  When  she  gives 
expression  to  her  own  essence,  it  must  be  a  prophecy, 
since  she  is  just  that  which  determines  what  is  to  be. 
Hence  the  Poet  has  introduced  these  existences  to  fore- 
tell also — that  is  their  ultimate  principle.  It  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  remembered  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  a 
natural,  rather  than  a  spiritual,  endowment ;  the  individ- 
ual feels  in  the  surrounding  circumstances  that  which  is 
to  come ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  clear,  conscious  knowledge, 
as  a  dark  presentiment.  Undoubtedly  the  present  has 
within  it  the  seeds  ~6f  the  future  ;  let  the  totality  of  influ- 
ences work  upon  a  keenly  receptive  spmt,  gifted  with  a 
strong  imagination,  and  we  have  the  seer.  He  is  not  the 
thinker  who  can  deduce  the  future  as  the  logical  result  of 
the  present,  but  he  is  one  who  feels  the  Whole,  and  sees 
its  consequences,  and  expresses  them  in  highly- wrought, 
symbolical  language.  With  the  growth  of  the  Understand- 
ing prophecy  passes  away,  for  two  reasons — its  i)lace  is 
suppUed  by  a  different  faculty,  and  it  loses  its  credit 
through  the  deception  practised  in  its  name.  Such  was 
its  history  among  the  old  Greeks  and  Hebrews.  But  the 
prophet  is  still  found  among  all  peoples  hving  in  intimate 
connection  with  nature,  for  his  is  a  mainly  natural  function. 
Such,  in  general,  seems  to  be  the  purport  of  the  Weird 
Sisters  —  an  external  personification  of  the  influences 
which  impel  the  individual  to  evil.  Now,  what  ,are  these 
influences  7  The  reader  can  easily  ascertain  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play — a  rebellion,  two  victorious  generals, 
a  weak  king,  who  owes  his  kingdom  to  their  valor,  and 
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who  could  not  resist  their  power  were  they  to  turn  against 
him.  What  would  be  more  likely  to  stir  up  in  them 
ambitious  thoughts  concerning  the  throne?  Then  comes 
the  prophesy,  with  its  partial  fulfillment,  when  Macbeth  is 
made  Thane  of  Cawdor.  Here,  too,  our  credulity  is  not 
very  heavily  taxed ;  for,  can  anything  be  more  natural  than 
that  Macbeth  should  receive  the  estates  and  title  of  the 
rebel  whom  he  had  put  down  ?  It  will  thus  be  manifest 
that  these  mysterious  prophecies  are  the  direct  product  of 
the  circumstances  —  are  just  the  thoughts  most  likely  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  two  heroes  as  they  return  from 
their  victory.  Their  ambition  is  appealed  to  most  power- 
fully; will  they  yield  to  its  promptings?  That  depends 
upon  their  subjective  nature,  and,  hence,  from  this  point 
each  will  show  his  own  character,  which  will  be  developed 
in  its  proper  relation. 

Another  difficulty  now  springs  up  for  adjustment.  If 
the  Weird  Sisters  represent  only  that  which  is  given  in 
another  fonn,  are  they  not  superfluous  in  the  drama?  To 
come  directly  to  the  issue:  What  is  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Poet  employs  these  shapes  ?  The  answer  must 
give  the  most  important  point  for  the  proper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  play.  It  lies  in  the  character  of  Banqvx)  and 
Macbeth  to  see  such  specters.  Hence  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  characterization.  The  Weird  Sisters 
are  beheld  by  those  two  persons  slone,  and  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  deepest  phase  of  their  nature  that  they 
behold  the  unreal  phantoms.  Both  have  the  same  tempta- 
tion ;  both  are  endowed  with  a  strong  imagination ;  both 
witness  the  same  apparition.  In  other  words,  the  external 
influences  which  impel  to  evil,  to  ambitious  thoughts,  to 
future  kingship,  are  the  same  for  both.     In  their  excited 
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minds  these  influences  take  the  form  of  the  Weird  Sisters. 
Such  is  the  design  of  the  Poet ;  he  thus  gives  us  at  once 
an  insight  into  the  profoundest  trait  of  their  characters. 
In  no  other  way  could  he  portray  so  well  the  tendency  to 
be  controlled  and  victimized  by  the  imagination,  which  sets 
up  its  shapes  as  actual,  and  then  misleads  men  into  follow- 
ing its  fantastic  suggestions.  Lady  Macbeth  also  is  influ- 
enced by  the  Weird  Sisters,  though  she  had  no  immediate 
intercourse  with  them. 

There  is  still  another  question  which  will  probably  be 
asked  in  this  connection :  Why  has  not  the  Poet  himself 
told  what  he  means  ?  He  could  easily  have  explained  the 
matter  for  his  audience  in  a  separate  scene — in  a  soliloquy, 
or  in  almost  any  way.  It  is  true  that  the  reader  who  care- 
fully weighs  and  compares  the  natiu"al  and  supernatural 
threads  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  secret.  Still, 
the  author  has  scrupulously  guarded  the  reahty  of  the 
Weird  Sisters ;  whenever  they  appear  they  are  treated  as  v  ,  L 
positive  x>bjectiye  existences.  Mark  the  fact  that  two  \ 
persons  behold  them  at  the  same  time,  address  them,  and 
are  addressed  by  them.  Now,  if  they  were  seen  by  only 
one  person,  or  by  each  person  at  dijBferent  times,  there 
would  be  no  riddle ;  everybody  would  at  once  say  it  is  a 
subjective  phantom^'  Such  is  the  case  when  the  ghost  of 
Banquo  appears  to  Macbeth,  but  is  seen  by  nobody  else, 
though  a  number  of  guests  with  Lady  Macbeth  are  present. 
Here,  then,  is  no  problem.  The  Poet  has,  therefore,  taken 
special  care  to  preserve  the  air  of  reality  in  these  shapes. 
Fdr  such  a  procedure  he  has  a  most  excellent  reason,  one 
thatTiS  at  t&e  very  basis  of  Tragedy.  He  wishes  to 
place  his  audience  under  the  same  influences  as  his  hero,  >'^ 
and  involve  them  in  the  same  doubts  and  conflicts.     We, 
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too,  must  look  upon  the  Weird  Sisters  with  the  eyes  of 
Maebeth  and  Banquo ;  we  may  not  believe  in  them,  or  We 
may  be  able  to  explain  them — still  the  great  dramatic 
object  is  to  portrajiLgharacters  which  do  bfhftl^  ^hftm  and 
believejuJhfijii,  The  audience,  therefore,  must  feel  the 
same  probleiBTin  all  its  depth  and  earnestness,  and  must 
be  required  to  face  the  enigma  of  these  appearances ;  for 
a  character  can  be  tragic  to  the  spectators  only  when  they 
are  assailed  by  its  difficulties  and  involved  in  its  collision. 
It  would  have  destroyed  the  whole  effect  of  the  Weird 
Sisters  had  their  secret  been  plainly  shown  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  fact,  when  the  audience  stand  above  the  hero, 
and  are  made  acquainted  with  all  his  complications,  mis- 
takes, and  weaknesses,  the  realm  of  Comedy  begins — the 
laugh  is  excited  instead  of  the  tear.  We  make  merry 
over  men  pursuing  that  which  we  know  to  be  a  disguise 
or  a  shadow.  To  persons  who  can  remain  uninfluenced  by 
their  imagination  this  representation  may  appear  ridic- 
ulous, even  in  its  present  shape.  Few  people,  however, 
have  so  much  passivity  and  so  little  poetry. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  three  essential  points  requiring  to 
be  elucidated  here,  namely,  the  significance  of  the  Weird 
Sisters,  the  ground  of  their  employment  by  the  Poet,  and 
the  reason  why  their  secret  is  not  revealed  to  the  audience. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  every  explanation  of  them  must 
show  that  they  are  subjective  forms  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  see  them.  That  is  just  the  purport  of  their  interpre- 
tation ;  otherwise,  they  can  be  left  simply  as  they  are,  in 
their  objective  reality.  He  who  beheves  in  ghosts,  or 
thinks  that  Shakespeare  beheved  literally  in  ghosts,  has 
no  difficulty  to  solve,  and,  hence,  needs  no  explanation. 
Still  f  uiiher,  those  who  held  that  the  Poet  merely  employed 
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an  existing  superstition  for  external  effect,  without  intend- 
ing to  put  any  sense  into  these  shapes,  have  also  got  rid  of 
the  problem,  and,  it  may  be  added,  have  got  rid  of  Shakes- 
peare, too. 

The  play,  very  properly,  opens  with  the  witch  scene, 
which  l^resenfs  {he  mustering  of  the  hostile  influences. 
The  Weird  Sisters  want  to  meet  Macbeth ;  no  other  person 
is  mentioned  by  them,  for  he  is  the  one  who  is  mainly 
determined  by  their  power,  and  is  the  central  character  of 
the  drama.  They  are  the  primordial  forces  which  set  the 
whole  work  in  motion ;  this  impulse  being  given,  we  must 
now  be  introduced  to  the  natural  world — the  object  upon 
which  the  supernatural  agencies  exert  their  influence. 

2".  This  l9  the  second  thread,  whose  development  must 
now  be  given,  extending  to  the  second  appearance  of  the 
Weird  Sisters.  Here  we  shall  keep  our  attention  on  Mac- 
beth, as  the  chief  figure  around  which  the  others  move. 
His  career  will  be  shown  in  three  different  crises,  which, 
however,  flow  from  one  another  in  regular  order  —  the  con- 
flict with  himself,  the  murder  of  Duncan,  the  murder  of 
Banquo.  Each  takes  up  about  an  act,  and  the  three, 
hence,  occupy  the  first  three  acts,  nearly. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  an  internal  conflict, 
wrhich  exhibits  Macbeth  struggUng  with  his  own  conviction, 
for  he  knows  that  his  deed  is  wrong,  and  also  that  retri- 
bution will  follow —  "  we  still  have  judgment  here,'*  says 
he.  But  the J?Leird .  SisterSj  combined  withJbis-wife^  are 
^actorious  over  his  moral  nature,  which  is  aided  by  Ban- 
quo  ;  both  the  former  appeal  to  his  ambition,  which  he 
himself  confesses  to  be  the  real  motive  of  his  conduct : 


—"I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  mine  intent,  bat  only 
Vaulting  ambition —" 
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Which  can  be  taken  as  his  own  subjective  •  interpretation 
of  the  Weird  Sisters. 

The  conviction  now  being  pverborne,  the  deed  follows, 
namely,  the  murder  of  the  King.  Herein  he  violates,  not 
only  his  own  prof oundest  belief,  but  also  contradicts  his 

former  lifjg. He  once  put  down  traitors;    now  heTfas 

become  a  traitor  himself ;  his  act*  has  annihilated  his  pre- 
vious honorable  career.  He  assails  the  existence  of  the 
State  which  he  once  saved.  But  here  he  cannot  stop. 
He  proceeds  to  destroy  the  man  who  will  not  be  a  traitor 
with  him  —  who  will  not  also  violate  his  own  conviction, 
and  contradict  his  own  acts  of  loyal  devotion.  Banquo  is. 
true  to  the  old  King,  and  is  ready  to  avenge  his  death ;  he 
cannot,  therefore,  be  true  to  Macbeth.  The  latter  also 
must  get  rid  of  those  who  do  not  accept  his  principle  of 
treason  and  murder;  they  are  a  standing  cause  of  fear 
and  reproach.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Macbeth,  the 
former  savior  of  the  King,  not  only  slays  him,  but  also 
slays  those  who  would  save  him.  Macbethj^  8wayei_hy 
external  influences  working  upon  a  favorable  disposition, 
has  tiu-ned  into  the  opposite  of  himself — has  becoirielbhe 
complete  contradiction  both  of  his  former  action  and  of 
his  present  conviction. 

Still,  that  conviction  is  not  lost,  nor,  indeed,  inactive ; 
those  stern  words  have  expressed  his  prof  oundest  faith : 

—  "  That  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inyentor;  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.'* 

If  ever  there  was  belief  in  retribution,  it  is  declared 
here.  But  how  will  this  conviction  make  itself  felt? 
Through  the  imagination.      It    has  already  been  seen 
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how  Macbeth  projects  his  internal  states  of  mind  into 
shapes  seemingly  real.  Imagination  is  his  peculiar  psy- 
chological trait;  ambition  worked  through  the  imagi- 
nation, and  retribution  must  work  through  the  imagi- 
nation. Hence  we  can  account  for  the  voices  which  he 
hears  after  the  murder  of  Duncan,  and  the  sights  which 
he  sees  after  the  murder  of  Banquo.  That  mental  quaUty 
which  beholds  the  Weird  Sisters  is  the  same  as  that  which 
beholds  air-drawn  daggers  and  ghosts.  This  is,  therefore, 
the  deep  consistency  of  the  character.  At  first  tempta- 
tion, in  the  forms  of  the  imagination,  assists  in  leading  him 
into  crime,  and  then  remorse  punishes  him,  also  in  the 
forms  of  the  imagination.  The  appearances  always  accom- 
panj''  his  guilty  act ;  they  are  the  Furies  which  he  tries  to 
drive  away  by  crime,  but  which  always  return  with  tenfold 
terror. 

(a.)  We  can  now  take  the  play  in  hand  and  trace  these 
principles  in  its- incidents  with  greater  minuteness.  We 
find,  at  the  very  beginning,  that  there  has  been  a  terrific 
colUsion  in  the  State ;  a  great  revolt  has  taken  place,  in 
which  many  of  the  King's  subjects,  aided  by  foreigners, 
have  participated.  But  this  revolt  has  been  put  down, 
mainly  by  the  strong  arm  of  Macbeth,  assisted,  however, 
by  Banquo.  The  breach  is  healed ;  the  throne  is  saved ; 
peace  again  reigns.  Such  is  the  background  upon  which 
the  action  is  portrayed.  Now  comes  the  internal  struggle, 
and  we  are  to  witness  the  influences  which  will  turn  Mac- 
beth into  the  most  direct  contradiction  with  liimself .  What 
has  he  been  doing?  Putting  down  traitors  to  the  King. 
But  next  he  becomes  himself  a  traitor  to  the  same  King — 
does  the  very  thing  for  which  he  had  just  destroyed  an 
army.     What  brought  about  this  change  ?     The  tracing  of 
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this  development  in  his  character  wiU  constitute  the  first 
crisis  of  this  second  thread,  terminating  in  the  surrender 
of  his  own  comiction. 

Banquo  and  Macbeth  are  returning  from  the  scene  of 
their  triumph,  filled  with  the  glory  of  their  deed.  What 
honors  now  are  not  within  their  reach !  They  are  truly 
greater  than  the  King  —  they  have  saved  his  realm.  Then 
the  Weird  Sisters  appear  in  their  horrid  shapes  and 
prophesy  the  future  of  the  two  warriors.  The  one  shall 
be  King  himself,  the  other  shall  have  children  who  shall 
be  Kings.  But  the  moment  the  shapes  are  asked  concern- 
ing  their  origin  and  purpose  they  vanished,  for  the  answer 
would  reveal  their  true  nature.  Both  the  men  are  skepti- 
cal at  first,  yet  both  are  pleased ;  the  utterances  of  the 
Weird  Sisters  seem  to  harmonize  quite  with  their  own. 
thoughts.  Now  comes  the  sudden  confirmation  —  Mac- 
beth is  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  just  as  one  of  the  witches, 
hailed  him;  the  Weu'd  Sisters  are  henceforth  regarded 
as  prophetic. 

What  shall  we  do  with  this  passage  ?    Here  is  the  point 
where  the  supernatural  world  touches  the  natiu^al,  and, 
hence,  it  constitutes  the  maiffdiflftculty  of  the  play.    The 
Poet  has  told  enough  for  us  to  see  his  meaning,  though  he 
is  by  no  means  going  to  declare  openly  his  mystery.     It 
is  a  problem  which  we  must  and  can  solve.    To  repeat 
what  was  before  indicated,  the  ambitious  feelings  x     .  pes-- 
sibilities  of  both  these  men  are  given  an  objective  fo      hy 
their  imagination,  which,  to  them,  has  all  the  force 
reality.     It  is  Uke  a  dream  when  the  image  is  i 
the  imagination  gives  full  validity  to  its  CO 
reason  be  not  present  and  correct  itsi 
persons  in  ordinary  life  take  that  w) 
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"be  real.  Under  strong  excitement  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  to 
every  person.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  mental  quality  of 
Macbeth  and  Banquo ;  they  project  their  own  imaginings 
iinto  reality  ;,they  see  witches.  Even  they  at  first  question, 
the  existence  of  these  beings.  It  is  curious  that  the  latter 
disappear  so  speedily  when  their  origin  is  sought  for.  That, 
evidently,  cannot  be  given  to  the  two  men,  for  it  would 
lead  back  to  their  own  minds,  and  thus  would  destroy  the 
objective  reality  of  these  shapes.  The  situation  of  Mac- 
beth and  Banquo,  as  the  victorious  generals  of  a  weak 
King,  calls  up,  very  natiu-ally,  vague  feeUngs  of  future 
greatness.  That  which  the  witches  prophesy  is  in  such 
complete  harmony  with  the  subjective  feeUngs  natural  to 
the  occasion,  that  the  one  is  a  picture  of  the  other.  But 
it  lies  in  the  character  of  the  two  men  that  these  feeUngs 
take  the  form  of  the  specters  here  represented.  The 
deeds  imagined  —  such  as  the  murder  of  the  King  and 
usurpation  of  the  realm  —  are  repugnant  to  the  moral 
natures  of  both,  hence  the  Weird  Sisters  are  evil  and  ugly 
to  both.  Both,  too,  have  that  predominance  of  imagina- 
tion which^lricks  them  into  taking  its  shapes  for  reali- 
ties. This  trait  is  fundamental,  and  is  preserved  through- 
out the  play. 

But,  though  both  possess  the  above-mentioned  moral 
element,  yet  each  has  it  in  a  different  degree.  Now  their 
chai'acters  begin  to  separate,  and  to  individualize  them- 
selves. When  the  witches  have  announced  the  future 
greatness  of  the  two  heroes,  Banquo  tramples  all  wicked 
designs,  or  even  wicked  surmisings,  under  foot ;  his  moral 
nature  asserts  its  complete  superiority  over  the  promptings 
of  ambition.  Not  so  Macbeth.  He  still  cherishes  the 
thought  —  dismisses  it  at  one  moment,  and  calls  it  up  the 
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next — is  rapt  in  his  own  fancies,  while  Banquo  has 
solved  the  question  for  once  and  for  all.  He  regards  the 
specters  as  instruments  of  darkness,  and  warns  Macbeth 
against  "  trusting  home  "  their  prophetic*  utterance.  The 
latter,  after  much  struggling,  resolves  to  wait  for  the  pres- 
ent ;  but,  when  the  King  appoints  his  own  son  as  his  suc- 
cessor, Macbeth' s  feeUngs  are  aroused  anew,  and  he  him- 
self confesses  to  his  "deep  and  black  desires.'*  The 
balance  is  just  about  even. 

But  the  prophecy  has  set  another  influence  at  work 
which  is  irresistible.  Lady  Macbeth  will  now  supply  the 
element  the  lack  of  which  caused  such  hesitation  in  her 
husband.  She  is  introduced  reading  a  letter  which  relates 
the  promises  of  the  Weird  Sisters;  these  promises  are 
just  what  she  desired.  But  she  knows  the  character  of 
her  husband,  and  fears  that  he  will  still  be  irresolute,  since 
the  conflict  between  the  good  and  the  bad  is  so  evenly 
balanced  in  his  mind.  He  has  the  ambition,  but  hesitates 
at  the  wickedness.  Her  function  now  is  to  pour  "her 
spirits  into  his  ear,"  and  destroy  every  scruple.  But  even 
she  feels  her  sex  to  be  inconsistent  with  cruelty;  she, 
therefore,  abjures  womanhood.  Her  address  to  the 
"  spirits  that  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,"  and  the  "murder- 
ing ministers"  of  the  ak,  would  show,  however,  a  lurking 
belief  in  the  world  beyond,  and  an  underlying  basis  of 
character  in  the  imagination.  This,  hereafter,  becomes 
more  apparent. 

Macbeth,  in  his  soUloquy,  gives  the  subject  a  final  con- 
sideration, and  comes  to  the  conclusion  not  to  kill  Duncan. 
He  would  risk  the  world  to  come  if  he  were  sure  that  he 
could  escape  in  the  present  world.  But  he  expresses  his 
prof oundest  conviction  that  there  is  always  on  earth  a  ret- 
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ribution  for  the  wicked  deed.  This,  too,  it  may  be  added, 
is  the  Poet's  doctrine,  and  that  upon  which  he  bases  his 
tragedy.  Macbeth' s  firm  beUef  in  retribution  shows  that 
he  sinned  against  hght,  and  the  play  itself  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  same  principle. 

But  no  sooner  has  he  resolved  not  to  murder  the  King 
than  his  wife  appears.  She  reinforces  with  her  determina- 
tion the  evil  side  of  her  husband's  character.  Her  argu- 
ment is  that  of  immorality  —  you  are  coward  not  to  be 
that  which  you  desire  to  be.  Now,  morahty  is  quite  the 
opposite,  namely,  to  suppress  desire  when  inconsistent 
with  what  is  right.  His  first  answer  is  the  true  one:  "I 
dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ;  who  dares  do  more  is 
none."  But  she,  aiding  his  ambition,  which  had  almost 
turned  the  scale  without  her,  changes  his  mind.  His  hesi- 
tation was  caused  by  the  conflict  between  conviction  and 
desire ;  she  reinforces  desire  with  her  intense  purpose. 
Banquo  subordinates  his  desires,  and  even  his  thoughts,  to 
his  moral  conviction,  while  Lady  Macbeth  tramples  upon 
every  moral  consideration  to  attain  the  goal  of  her  ambi- 
tion. Macbeth  hangs  between  the  two ;  he  has  the  convic- 
tion of  Banquo,  but  the  ambition  of  his  wife.     She  says : 

—  "  Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valor 
As  thou  art  in  desire?  " 

\ 

That  is,  it  is  cowardly  not  to  follow  your  desire.  This 
really  did  not  comance  Macbeth,  as  is  shown  by  his  answer, 
but  it  made  overpowering  the  evil  element  in  him,  which 
was  already  very  strong.  Her  "undaunted  mettle"  he 
yields  to  ;  her  strong  will,  added  to  the  elements  already  in 
him,  conquers.     The  first  crisis  is  past  —  he  is  resolved. 
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(6.)  Again,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Act,  the 
Poet  touches  the  old  chord — the  similar  and  the  dissimilar 
traits  in  the  character  of  Banquo  and  Macbeth.  Both 
have  the  same  strong  imagination ;  Banquo  is  disturbed  by 
wicked  dreams  in  the  night,  and  haunted  by  bad  fancies 
during  the  day,  but  he  vigorously  suppresses  every  sinful 
inclination.  Macbeth  is  also  possessed  with  his  imagina- 
tion ;  his  thought  and  his  purposes  at  once  take  on  the 
form  of  an  objective  image.  He  sees  a  dagger,  which 
directs  him  to  the  King,  hovering  in  the  air,  when  he  has 
resolved  upon  the  murder.  The  bloody  business  always 
informs  thus  to  his  eyes.  Though  he  questions  the  reality, 
and  seems,  at  times,  to  believe  in  the  unreality  of  these 
shapes,  still  they  have  none  the  less  power  over  him. 

But  the  resolution  remains ;  the  King  is  murdered. 
What  then?  The  same  imagination  rises  up  in  tenfold 
power  and  becomes  the  instrument  of  punishment — the 
weapon  of  conscience.  It  was  said  that  Macbeth  believed 
in  retribution — now  it  appears  in  the  fearful  voice  which 
cries : 

"  Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and,  therefore,  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more." 

For  he  has  slain  repose  in  the  sleeping  Duncan.  The 
utterance  is  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Macbeth  is  harassed 
with  his  thoughts ;  he  gets  rest  no  more.  His  wife  again 
performs  her  function ;  she  controls  his  wild  imagination, 
and  shames,  as  cowardice,  his  fear  of  his  own  pictures. 
Still,  even  she  has  manifested  some  signs  of  weakness,  some 
indications  that  she  is  not  free  from  the  same  influence. 
External  prognostications  have  been  noticed  by  her — as  the 
croak  of  the  raven,  the  scream  of  ttic  owl,  the  cry  of  the 
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cricket ;  she  has  addressed,  too,  a  world  of  spirits  beyond ; 
she  also  cannot  murder,  on  account  of  an  image  which 
appears  to  her  mind  resembling  her  father.  Other  indica- 
tions will  hereafter  occur.  But,  toward  her  husband,  she 
always  manifests  the  cool  understanding  which  suppresses 
such  appearances.  In  her  deepest  nature  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  stratum  of  the  same  mental  quahty.  The  content 
of  Macbeth' s  imagination  is  now  always  retribution. 
Note  always  the  two  sides — the  image  both  tempts  and 
punishes. 

The  murderous  deed  becomes  known  to  the  outer  world, 
which  enters  at  the  porter  scene,  and  suspicion,  especially 
that  of  the  King's  sons,  attaches  at  once  to  Macbeth.  It 
is  also  to  be  noticed  what  use  is  made  of  superstition. 
Nature  was  filled  with  strife  ;  the  imaginative,  superstitious 
man  transfers  the  conflicts  of  the  spiritual  world  to  phys- 
ical phenomena.  They  indicate  what  lies  in  the  future ; 
both  natural  and  moral  occurrences  have  the  same  cause 
in  some  external  power.  The  wild  night,  lamentings  in 
the  air,  the  clamor  of  the  obscure  bird,  darkness  in  day- 
time, the  falcon  killed  by  the  mousing  owl,  the  horses  con- 
tending against  obedience  and  eating  one  another,  are 
some  of  the  portents  which  the  time  brought  forth.  But, 
in  reality,  it  is  man,  who,  in  this  manner,  projects  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  nature,  which,  thus,  is  merely 
the  language  to  express  what  is  going  on  within.  Such 
manner  of  expression  must  not  be  judged  too  harshly ;  the 
human  mind  in  certain  of  its  stages  has,  indeed,  no  other 
means  of  utterance.  It  is  easy  to  deride  it  as  superstition, 
but  it  is  better  to  comprehend  it  as  a  genuine,  though  not 
the  most  exalted,  phase  of  human  spirit. 

The    extravagant   and   superfluous    talk    of    Macbeth 
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reveals  him  to  the  King's  sons  as  the  cause  of  the  murder ;  it 
is  a  very  natural  inference,  for  they — genuine  mourners — 
have  so  little  to  say  that  the  contrast  points  to  Macbeth 
as  insincere — a  noisy  dissembler.  The  fainting  of  Lady 
Macbeth  may  be  taken  as  genuine  —  as  a  momentary  burst- 
ing up  of  that  under-current  in  her  character,  which  has 
already  given  numerous  indications  of  its  existence,  and 
which  will  at  last  control  her.  But  the  external  motives 
for  the  continuance  of  Macbeth' s  career  of  murder  are 
here  given.  Banquo  declares  that  he  will  fight  against  the 
author  of  the  crime,  and  even  hints  the  suspicion  which 
afterwards  he  utters  more  plainly.  Macduff,  who  now 
starts  the  blood-hound  after  himself,  pledges  his  word  to 
the  same  course  ;  so  do  the  other  lords. 

(c.)  Duncan  is  murdered;  Macbeth  is  King  through 
treason.  Now  the  third  crisis  in  his  history  begins  its 
movement.  The  difference  between  him  and  Banquo  has 
already  been  noticed ;  that  difference  has  developed  into 
opposition — nay,  into  hostility.  Starting  from  the  same 
point,  endowed  with  the  same  imagination,  Banquo  has 
suppressed  his  evil  ambition,  while  Macbeth  has  allowed 
the  wicked  purpose  to  control  him.  The  result  is  a  con- 
flict between  them  ;  for  the  moral  nature  of  Banquo  is  out- 
raged at  Duncan's  murder,  whose  author  he  strongly  sus- 
pects to  be  Macbeth.  Hence  the  latter  fears  "the  royalty 
of  his  nature"  and  his  "wisdom;"  but,  above  all,  Mac- 
beth feels  "that,  under  him,  my  genius  is  rebuked" — 
referring  to  the  difference  in  their  moral  characters. 

Banquo  is,  therefore,  a  perpetual  picture  held  up  before 
Macbeth' s  guilty  conscience,  a  continual  reminder  of  that 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  a  rebuke  to  his  character. 
His  excited  imagination  works  upon  this  theme,  and  gives 
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him  no  peace  day  and  night.  He  must  have  Banquo  out 
of  the  way,  and  get  rid  of  the  terrible  picture.  But  Ban- 
quo  was  also  his  partner  in  the  prophetic  promises  of  the 
Weird  Sisters — he  was  to  be  father  to  a  Une  of  Kings  who 
would  exclude  the  posterity  of  Macbeth.  'His  destruction 
is,  therefore,  resolved  upon.  Macbeth,  however,  here  falls 
into  contradiction  with  himself,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of 
Duncan.  He  believes  the  Weird  Sisters  to  have  uttered 
true  prophecies,  yet  he  is  going  to  nullify  them.  It  is  a 
prophecy  of  theirs  which  has  turned  out  true  in  his  own 
case,  and  which  has  also  declared  that  Banquo' s  posterity 
will  succeed  him.  Acting  upon  the  belief  that  the  event  is 
certain  to  take  place,  he  still  proposes  to  forestall  it.  With 
the  apparent  confidence  in  the  truth  and  certainty  of  what 
is  foretold,  he  will,  nevertheless,  prevent  its  fulfillment. 
In  other  words,  he  now  turns  against  the  utterances  of  the 
Weird  Sisters,  which  he  had  hitherto  followed,  and  which 
have  proven  true  in  his  own  history.  He  is  himself  aware 
of  this  contradiction  when  he  says : 

— "  Come  fate  into  the  list 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance." 

In  the  bottom  of  his  heart  there  was,  then,  at  times,  some 
distrust  of  the  witches.  Banquo  is  murdered  by  hired 
assassins.  In  the  scene,  where  Macbeth  talks  with  them, 
there  is  a  somewhat  disproportionately  long  dialogue,  in 
which  the  Poet  seems  desirous  of  justifying  the  death  of 
Banquo  in  a  certain  degree.  The  murderers  are  made  to 
declare  that  Banquo  was  their  enemy,  who  had  inflicted 
upon  them  the  greatest  wrongs. 

After  the  death  of  Banquo  the  same  struggles  of  the 
imagination  occur  which  took  place  after  the  death  of 
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Duncan,  only  with  greater  intensity.  Previously  it  was 
the  imagined  voice  of  retribution,  but  in  the  present  case 
the  murdered  man  appears  in  person,  and  takes  his  seat 
at  the  table  of  guests.  The  imagination  now  has  all  the 
force  of  reahty ;  it  controls  Macbeth' s  action,  even  in  the 
presence  of  company.  Through  it  Banquo  himself  returns 
to  earth,  reveals  his  murder,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
accomplishes  his  revenge.  Macbeth  cannot  banish  his 
image  as  he  did  the  air-drawn  dagger.  The  wife  again 
performs  her  previous  function — that  of  suppressing  the 
imagination  of  her  husband,  but  its  power  has  got  beyond 
her  control.  Then  she  tries  to  excuse  his  conduct  to  the 
guests,  who  are  excited  and  full  of  suspicion — in  fact,  the 
secret  is  as  good  as  told.  The  power  of  the  imagination 
has  now  reached  its  climax ;  we  behold  it  completely  con- 
trolling an  individual  by  its  phantoms.  Macbeth  has 
been  fighting  them  all  along;  he  has  sought  to  destroy 
them  by  crime,  but  that  has  only  aroused  them  the  more. 
We  shall  thus  find  a  regular  gradation  in  the  influence  of 
the  imagination  over  him,  from  the  first  thought  of  the 
throne  to  the  murder  of  Banquo. 

We  have  now  carried  down  the  whole  action,  with  its 
two  threads,  through  the  first  movement,  which  exhibits 
the  guilt  of  Macbeth.  The  theme  is,  in  general,  his  tran- 
sition from  being  the  savior  of  the  realm  into  just  the 
opposite  —  its  destroyer ;  this  transition  has  been  shown 
in  its  three  leading  phases,  namely,  the  conflict  with  him- 
self, with  the  King,  with  the  loyal  supporter  of  the  King. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  ambition,  working  through  the 
imagination,  has  created  a  supernatural  world,  which, 
together  with  the  strength  of  will  of  Lady  Macbeth,  has 
inclined  him  to  the  evil  side  of  his  nature ;  on  the  other 
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hand,  his  moral  conviction,  also  working  through  the  imag- 
ination, inflicts  upon  him,  along  with  every  act  of  guilt, 
an  internal  retribution.  We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up 
the  second  movement. 

II.  The  turning-point  of  the  drama  begins  with  the 
second  appearance  of  the  Weird  Sisters.  Macbeth  has 
reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition  through  crime ;  the  cur- 
rent now  sets  in  toward  punishment.  The  theme  of  this 
second  movement  is,  therefore,  retribution — not,  however, 
the  internal  retribution  of  the  imagination,  which  has 
already  been  portrayed,  but  the  external  retribution,  which 
brings  home  to  the  guilty  man  the  true  equivalent  of  his 
deeds.  Here,  too,  we  observe  the  division  into  the  same 
threads  which  were  pointed  out  in  the  first  movement. 
The  supernatiu-al  world,  composed  of  the  Weird  Sisters, 
again  makes  its  appearance,  retaining  its  former  character, 
but  changing,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  purpose.  The  natural 
world  still  has  its  two  groups — the  one  of  which  is  made 
up  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife,  the  guilty  pair  for  whom 
retribution  is  prepared,  though  in  different  ways ;  the  other 
of  which  is  composed  of  the  injured  fugitives,  who  return, 
with  the  aid  of  foreigners,  and  avenge  their  wrongs. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main  topic  an  important  pre- 
liminary question  should  be  brought  up  and  discussed. 
Macbeth  says  that  he  wishes  to  go  again  to  the  Weird  Sis- 
ters for  a  consultation.  What  are  the  grounds  for  this 
second  interview  with  them  ?  The  former  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled — Macbeth  is  upon  the  throne.  He  naturally 
asks  himself,  what  has  the  future  in  store  for  me  now  ? 
Just  as  he  before  projected  his  thoughts  into  those  pro- 
phetic shapes,  so  must  he  do  at  present ;  this  is  the  pecul- 
iar element,  of  his  character.     Moreover,  two  questions 
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disturb  him.  First,  will  the  promise  of  the  Weird  Sisters 
to  Banquo,  concerning  the  latter' s  posterity,  be  fulfilled? 
Macbeth  has  tried  to  forestall  that  prophecy  by  the  murder 
of  Banquo ;  yet,  in  his  own  case,  a  similar  prediction  has 
turned  out  true  ;  hence  he  may  well  be  anxious  about  his 
success.  But  the  second  question  is  far  more  important. 
It  is,  will  there  be  any  retribution  for  my  deeds  ?  Macbeth 
must  thus  interrogate  himself,  for  it  has  already  been  seen 
that  he  possesses  the  strongest  faith  in  retribution.  This 
behef  is,  in  reality,  deeper  than  his  belief  in  the  Weird 
Sisters,  though  he  tries  to  cover  it  and  extinguish  it  by 
a  reUance  upon  their  prophecies.  Such  is  his  mental 
condition,  which  will  again  arouse  the  activity  of  his 
imagination ;  as  he  previously  saw  and  heard  the  seeresses 
of  the  air  when  returning  from  the  victorious  field  of 
battle,  so  he  will  see  and  hear  them  a  second  time  con- 
cerning his  destiny. 

1.  Accordingly,  the  supernatural  world  — the  first  thread 
— appears.  A  new  personage  is  now  introduced  into  it — 
Hecate,  the  queen  of  the  witches.  Her  function  is  particu- 
larly marked;  she  is  to  change  the  previous  course  of 
events.  Hence  she  reproves  the  Weird  Sisters  for  their 
former  favors  to  Macbeth,  who  is  but  a  "  wayward  son." 
She  will  do  differently ;  she  proposes  to  deceive  him  by 
magic  slights,  and  "  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion."  Her 
means  is  to  produce  in  his  mind  "security,"  a  confident 
temerity  which  results  from  an  absolute  reliance  upon  a 
prediction.  Thus  he  is  led  to  "spurn  fate,  scorn  death, 
and  bear  his  hopes  above  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear  "  — an 
exact  statement  of  what  is  to  follow.  The  |"  hell-broth" 
is  now  cooked  before  our  eyes.  All  the  elements  of  nature 
most   horrible  and  hostile  to  man  are  thrown  into  the 
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cauldron ;  the  future  is  being  literally  stewed  together  out 
of  its  diverse  ingredients ;  the  purpose,  at  least,  of  these 
beings  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  ominous  chorus  — ' '  Double, 
double,  toil  and  trouble."  This  world  has  a  complete 
activity  of  its  own ;  though  every  part  may  not  be  sym- 
bolical, yet  the  whole  certainly  is;  in  fact,  the  queen, 
Hecate,  who  may  be  considered  the  supreme  power,  has 
not  only  revealed  her  design,  but  also  the  means  of  its 
execution.  She  represents  the  new  direction  of  the  drama 
towards  retribution. 

These  beings  are,  as  before  stated,  an  embodiment  of 
the  influences  which  impel  the  individual  to  evil.  They 
will  drive  Macbeth  on  from  one  wicked  act  to  another  till 
they  thrust  him  into  the  embrace  of  his  punishment.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  lies  in  the  character  of  Mac- 
beth to  see  such  phantoms ;  his  own  subjective  tempta- 
tions, and  even  desires,  assume  these  forms.  Still,  the  Poet 
is  most  careful  in  guarding  the  reality  of  the  Weird 
Sisters ;  he  removes  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  any 
direct  connection  with  Macbeth' s  mental  condition.  For 
instance,  their  prophecy  about  the  moving  of  Birnam 
Wood  seems  in  no  way  to  have  sprung  from  his  mind — 
at  least,  consciously ;  nor,  were  the  circumstances  of  Mac- 
duff's birth  known  to  him  when  the  prediction  was 
announced  that  no  man  "  of  woman  born"  would  destroy 
his  life.  These  and  other  occurrences,  which  are  difficult 
to  explain  in  their  particular  shape,  are,  in  general,  the 
Poet's  means  for  giving  a  strong  and  unquestioned  reality 
to  his  airy  seeresses.  That  his  procedure  herein  is  true 
to  the  highest  conception  of  Dramatic  Art  was  attempted 
to  be  shown  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  essay.  His 
audience  must  also  be  compelled  to  solve  the  problem  of 
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the  Weird  Sisters,  as  well  as  his  hero ;  if  their  secret  were 
openly  proclaimed,  the  tragic  element  of  the  play  would 
be  destroyed. 

Next,  let  us  consider  how  and  what  the  Weird  Sisters 
communicate  to  Macbeth.  In  general,  their  utterances 
are  the  internal  workings  of  Macbeth' s  own  mind  in  an 
imaginative  form,  which,  however,  he  himself  does  not 
recognize  as  his  own.  This  is  even  hinted  in  the  passage 
where  the  witch  says  to  him :  "He  (the  apparition)  knows 
thy  thought" — that  is,  Macbeth' s  mind  was  known  with- 
out his  needing  to  tell  what  it  was.  Again,  he  says 
"thou  harpst  my  fear  aright,"  concerning  Macduff, 
which  indicates  the  exact  correspondence  between  his  own 
mental  state  and  the  warning  of  the  phantom.  In  like 
manner  can  be  explained  the  injunctions  of  the  other  two 
apparitions :  "Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute,  "  and  " be 
hon-mettled,  proud;"  they  spring  from  his  character, 
hardened  by  crime  and  audacious  from  success.  The 
two  prophecies  also  are  an  expression  of  his  blind  confi- 
dence in  his  own  destiny,  as  "  none  of  woman  born  shall 
harm  Macbeth,  "  and  "Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished 
be  until  great  Birnam  Wood  to  high  DunsinaneJEIill  shall 
come  against  him.  "  This  is  just  what  Hecate  proposed, 
in  making  him  "  spurn  fate ;  "  through  illusion  she  causes 
him  to  believe  that  he  is  above  responsibility — out  of  the 
reach  of  retribution;  he  is  brought  to  rely  on  destiny, 
without  regard  to  the  ethical  nature  of  the  deBth""-~Tfiese 
passages,  therefore,  fully  prefigure  MacbetE's  internal 
development. 

Another  side  of  the  same  description  must  be  noticed. 
What  is  the  signification  of  the  three  apparitions  which 
rise  up  before  Macbeth?    One  is  the  crowned  child,  Mai- 
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colm,  who  will  take  away  his  kingdom ;  another  is  the 
hloody  child,  Macduff,  who  will  slay  him ;  the  third  is  his 
own  head  severed  from  the  body.  They  prognosticate  the 
fate  of  Macbeth  in  its  three  phases — dethronement,  death, 
decapitation.  Yet  these  phantoms  give  him  advice  and 
determine  his  conduct — that  is,  his  own  destroyers  tell 
him  that  he  cannot  be  destroyed ;  this  is  just  the  cause  of 
his  destruction.  It  strengthens  his  fatal  reliance  upon  his 
supposed  destiny,  irrespective  of  the  ethical  nature  of  his 
<teeds. 

But,  in  one  respect,  he  is  disappointed  in  the  response 
which  he  receives.  He  learns  that  Banquo's  children, 
and  not  his  own,  will  become  the  occupants  of  the  throne. 
He  has,  therefore,  not  succeeded  in  forestalling  the  first 
prophecy  of  the  Weird  Sisters  ;  his  murder  of  Banquo  has 
availed  him  nothing.  Nor  ought  he  to  have  expected  any- 
thing else.  The  Weird  Sisters  could  not  be  made  to  pre- 
dict truly  in  his  own  case,  but  falsely  in  another  similar 
-case.  His  failure  leads  him  to  curse  these  prophetic 
shapes ;  he  is  now  done  with  them  forever.  From  this 
time  forward  Macbeth  seeks  no  more  the  Weird  Sisters, 
nor  is  he  harrassed  any  longer  with  the  specters  of  liis 
imagination.  "No  more  sights,"  he  sternly  says;  he  will 
drown  his  mental  phantoms  in  a  whirl  of  activity ;  he  will 
fight  till  every  enemy  be  swept  away.  At  once  he  pro- 
poses to  get  rid  of  the  suspected  Macduff. 

Such  is  tlie  supernatural  world  of  the  second  part. 
Its  origin  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  first  prophecy 
had  run  out,  and  that  other  questions  were  pressing  upon 
Macbeth' s  mind  for  an  answer.  In  accordance  with  his 
peculiar  mental"  trait,  his  thought  and  anxiety  for  the 
future  call  up  the  Weird  Sisters  in  his  imagination.     Their 
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purpose  is  distinctly  declared  to  be  retribution,  which  can 
only  be  the  consequence  of  his  own  deeds,  and  which,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  is  his  own  deepest  conviction. 
Still,  he  blunts  and  destroys  that  conviction  for  a  time^ 
because  he  so  wills ;  hence  he  clutches  the  two  ambiguous, 
prophecies,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  creates  them.  Also, 
the  response  concerning  the  posterity  of  Banquo,  which 
so  excites  his  anger,  is  nothing  but  the  logic  of  his  own 
career  and  of  his  own  thought. 

2.  (a.)  We  shall  next  consider  the  natural  world  in  its- 
first  group — the  guilty  couple  for  whom  punishment  is  now 
prepared.  Lady  Macbeth  in  person  is  introduced  but 
once — in  the  famous  night- walking  scene.  The  objection, 
is  often  made  that  this  scene  is  not  motived  with  sufiScient 
plainness ;  that  the  leap  into  it  is  not  at  all  accounted  for 
by  her  preceding  conduct.  But  a  careful  survey  of  her 
previous  actions  and  sayings  will  refute  the  charge.  It 
has  been  above  noted  that  she  cites,  and  seems  to  believe 
in,  the  prognostications  of  nature ;  that  she  calls  up  the 
image  of  her  father,  when  about  to  murder  the  grooms,, 
and  is,  thereby,  deterred  from  the  act ;  that  once  she  gives- 
way  to  her  suppressed  emotional  character  and  faints. 
But  the  most  striking  instance  of  her  belief  in  the  super- 
natural world  is  found  in  the  passage  where  she  invokes, 
the  "spirits  that  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,"  and  the  "mur- 
dering ministers"  of  the  air.  The  predominance  of  her 
imagination  is  most  emphatically  brought  out  in  these 
places ;  in  this  respect  she  was,  no  doubt,  intended  by  the 
Poet  to  rank  in  quite  the  same  category  with  Macbeth  and 
Banquo.  Her  self-command,  however,  is.  sufficient  to  sup- 
press her  own  tendency  to  fantastic  creation,  as  well  a» 
that  of  her  husband.     This  is  just  her  function  in  the  first 
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part  of  the  drama.  In  the  presence  of  Macbeth  the  stern, 
cool  understanding  always  seems  to  control  her  actions, 
except  the  one  time.  But  when  she  is  alone  she  cannot 
help  manifesting  the  deepest  trait  of  her  nature. 

Therefore,  in  her  waking  moments,  Lady  Macbeth  can 
temporarily  crush  the  workings  of  her  imagination  by  her 
colossal  strength  of  will.  But  the  hour  comes  when  this 
fierce  grip  is  relaxed  —  when  the  mind  is  freed  from  its 
central  controlling  power,  and  its  activities  rush  out  in  all 
directions  like  the  released  winds  of  ^olus.  Then  we 
may  expect  that  the  suppressed  imagination  will  exhibit 
itself  in  its  native  might,  or,  indeed,  will  burst  forth  with 
tenfold  fury,  as  the  fires  of  the  pent-up  volcano.  The 
Poet  simply  gives  the  fact;  he  brings  before  us  Lady 
Macbeth  awake  when  this  trait  is  smothered,  and  Lady 
Macbeth  asleep  when  it  must  be  manifested  in  its  highest 
potence.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  very  great  necessity 
for  delineating  any  intervening  stage  of  her  mind  —  in 
fact,  there  is  none. 

But  what  now  will  be  the  subject  which  her  imagination 
will  seize  upon  in  sleep?  Note  its  power  over  the  phys- 
ical system ;  she  rises  out  of  bed,  walks  about,  writes  upon 
a  piece  of  paper,  speaks  aloud  —  indeed,  quite  equals  her 
waking  state.  Its  theme,  however,  will  be  that  which 
has  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  it,  namely,  the 
scenes  of  that  eventful  night  when  Duncan  was  murdered, 
together  with  their  consequences.  It  will  reproduce  with 
striking  fidelity  the  two  sides  of  her  nature,  which  have 
before  been  noticed.  For,  in  the  first  place,  her  self-com- 
mand appears  here  adumbrated  in  her  dreams ;  she  quiets 
her  husband,  reproves  his  fear,  suppresses  the  phantoms 
of  his  mind,  and  directs  liis  actions  after  the  murder. 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  the  great  and  important  element 
of  this  representation  is  the  imagination  portraying,  not 
her  assumed,  but  her  actual,  mental  condition.  The  rub- 
bing of  her  hands  to  wash  out  the  gory  spot,  and  her 
inability  to  get  them  clean,  the  smell  of  blood  upon  them, 
the  sigh  when  she  finds  her  attempts  ineffectual,  are  the 
most  terrific  symbols  of  remorse.  The  culmination  is, 
"the  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife;  where  is  she  now?" 
Lady  Macbeth,  too,  is  a  wife ;  her  own  domestic  relation 
has  been  murdered — here  is  the  punishment.  Again  we 
behold  conscience  working  through  the  imagination.  The 
doctor,  who  is  the  interpreter  for  the  audience  in  this 
scene,  tells  the  secret:  "  More  needs  she  the  divine  than 
the  physician;"  her  ailment  is  not  bodily,  but  spiritual. 
Also  her  fluctuation  between  the  two  above-mentioned 
elements  of  her  character  is  to  be  observed ;  for  it  is,  no 
doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  picture  of  what  she  actually 
was  in  her  waking  state. 

In  the  case  of  Lady  Macbeth,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
her  husband,  we  behold  the  internal  retribution  accom- 
plished through  the  imagination.  But  her  it  destroys; 
she  cannot  witlistand  its  attacks,  nor  avoid  them  by  out- 
ward activity.  We  must  consider  her  to  have  been  left 
alone  some  length  of  time  —  "since  his  majesty  went 
into  the  field."  She  thus  was  handed  over  to  her  own 
thoughts  —  no  doubt  her  most  terrible  enemies.  She 
began  with  unsexing  herself,  in  which  step  is  contained 
the  germ  of  her  fate;  for  to  unsex  the  woman  is  to 
destroy  the  woman  as  woman.  Abjuring  her  emotional 
nature  she  proceeded  to  cruelty  and  crime.  At  last  we 
see  her  in  the  process  of  being  eaten  up  by  the  Furies  of 
her  own  creation.     The  exact  manner  of  her  death  is  not 
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given,  nor  need  it  be.     The  motive,  however,  is  most 
ample ;  imagination  is  her  executioner. 

The  somewhat  prevalent  notion  of  making  love  the 
mainspring  of  Lady  Macbeth' s  actions,  and  of  seeing  in 
her  the  tender,  devoted  wife,  who  committed  the  most 
horrible  crimes  merely  out  of  affection  for  her  husband, 
is  ridiculous,  and  is,  one  may  well  assert,  contradicted  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  play.  The  very  point  emphasized  in 
her  characterization  at  the  beginning  is  that  she  abjured 
womanhood,  with  its  tenderness  and  love,  and  prayed  to 
be  filled,  "from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top  full  of  direst 
cruelty,"  and  her  woman's  breasts  to  be  milked  for  gall! 
To  be  the  wife  is  glearly  not  her  highest  ambition  —  that 
she  is  already ;  but  it  is  to  be  the  queen.  There  is  no  con- 
sistency or  unity  in  her  character  if  love  be  its  leading  prin- 
ciple. To  this  passion  the  husband  may  justly  lay  claim, 
but  not  the  wife,  who  suppresses  her  emotional  nature. 

The  second  person  of  this  group  is  Macbeth,  whose 
career  we  shall  now  take  up  again  and  trace  to  its  close. 
Macduff  had  excited  suspicion  by  absenting  himself  from 
the  royal  feast,  and  previously  he  had  sworn  with  Banquo 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  Duncan.  But  he  discovers  his. 
danger  and  flees.  His  wife  and  children  are  left  beiiind, 
and  are  destroyed  in  his  stead.  This  is  the  third  great 
crime  of  Macbeth.  He  has  quite  run  through  the  scale  of 
human  guilt ;  he  has  destroyed  the  foundation  of  State  in 
the  murder  of  the  rightful  king ;  he  has  destroyed  loyalty 
to  just  authority  in  the  murder  of  Banquo ;  now  he 
destroys  the  Family  in  the  murder  of  its  innocent  mem- 
bers. Logically  his  criminal  career  is  now  complete ;  con- 
sequently the  Poet  has  given  no  other  special  case  of  his 
cruel  acts.  Still,  the  process  continues,  and  must  continue, 
as  is  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the  statements  that  every 
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mom  "new  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,"  and  "the 
dead  man's  knell  is  there  scarce  asked,  for  whom  ?*  *  Every 
human  being  is  now  the  object  of  his  suspicion ;  the  exist- 
ence of  any  indi^idual  is  conceived  to  be  an  act  of  hostility 
by  the  jealous  tyrant ;  for,  having  slain  man  wantonly,  he 
very  truly  infers  that  man  is  his  enemy.  He  is  becoming 
in  reahty  what  he  is  logically  in  the  first  murder  —  the 
destroyer  of  the  human  race.  His  act  involves  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  species.  In  order  to  escape  the  monster  a 
general  flight  from  Scotland  must  take  place,  which  flight 
will  collect  the  instruments  for  his  destruction. 

The  main  fact  now  to  be  noticed  in  his  character  is  that 
he_is  no  longer  -swayedJiy  his  inaagination.  This  change 
was  indicated  at  the  end  of  his  interview  with  the  Weird 
Sisters ;  he  is  now  able  to  dismiss  such  "sights  "  altogether. 
His  outward  activity  must  help  to  absorb  his  mind,  for 
his  foes  are  marching  against  him  ;  the  reality  before  him 
is  quite  as  tenible  as  any  image  can  be.  But  Macbeth 
himself  states  clearly  the  main  ground  of  this  remarkable 
change.  Previously  he  had  declared  that  his  dire  phan- 
tasms were  merely  the  result  of  his  inexperience  in  crime : 

— "  My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use ; 
We  are  but  young  in  deed." 

But  now  he  contrasts  his  present  with  his  former  condi- 
tion in  this  respect : 


"  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fear. 
The  time  has  been  my  senses  would  have  quail'd 
To  hear  a  night- shriek;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't ;  I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me." 
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Here  is  exactly  stated  the  difference  between  his  two 
mental  states  and  its  cause.  Familiarity  with  crime  has 
hardened  his  thoughts ;  repetition  of  guilt  has  seared  his 
conscience.  Hence  no  retributive  ghosts  appear  after  the 
murder  of  Macduff's  family.  But  his  whole  mind  is  seared, 
too  —  it  is  a  desolation ;  "  life  is  but  a  walking  shadow ;" 
"  I  have  lived  long  enough ;"  "life  is  fall'n  into  the  sear, 
the  yellow  leaf;'*  "I  'gin  to  be  a- weary  of  the  sun," 
etc.  That  is,  since  the  cessation  of  his  imagination  his 
spirit  is  dead — an  inward  desert — because  his  imagination 
was  the  center  of  his  spiritual  activity.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  object  to  which  he  still  shows  attachment  —  it  is 
his  wife.  She  dies — the  victim  of  "thick-coming  fan- 
cies;" there  remains  only  his  dependence  upon  the  two 
prophecies;  these  also  break  down,  for,  though  their 
reality  is  carefully  maintained,  they  are  merely  symbols 
of  his  external  reliance  upon  his  imagined  destiny,  to  the 
disregard  of  all  ethical  conduct.  He  tries  to  believe  that  he 
will  not  perish,  no  matter  what  he  does.  Hence  the 
prophecies  are  a  delusion  —  in  fact,  his  own  delusion.  It 
will  Ihus  be  seen  that  "both  Miacbeth  and  his  wife  have 
their  common  psychological  principle  in  the  imagination, 
though  its  development  in  each  is  just  the  opposite.  In 
the  first  movement  of  the  drama  Lady  Macbeth  suppresses 
her,  while  Macbeth  yields  to  his,  imagination ;  in  the  sec- 
ond the  reverse  takes  place. 

(  6. )  The  second  group  of  the  natural  world — the  aveng- 
ers from  abroad  —  has  already  appeared,  in  order  to  inflict 
upon  Macbeth  the  external  retribution  for  his  deeds.  The 
fugitives  from  Scotland  went  to  England,  where  the  good 
King  Edward  —  whose  wonderful  virtues  are  dwelt  upon — 
reigned  in  contrast  to  the  wicked  King  Macbeth.     From 
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this  happy  reahn  must  come  the  relief ;  hence  its  introduc- 
tion. There  is  Malcohn,  son  of  the  murdered  Duncan , 
and  Macduff,  father  of  the  murdered  family — but  we  miss 
Fleance,  son  of  Banquo,  who  ought  to  be  present  to  make 
the  list  of  avengers  complete.  The  foreigner,  Siward,  is 
added,  who,  however,  loses  his  son  for  his  interference. 
Macbeth  is  undeceived ;  he  finds  that  the  Weird  Sisters 

—  "  Are  juf^gling  fiends 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  — 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

But  the  desperate  soldier  perishes  fighting  bravely. 

The  disruption  in  the  State  is  healed ;  Malcolm  is  King ; 
all  are  restored.     The  external  retribution  is  now  complete. 

Shakespeare  has  not  introduced  a  double  guilt  into  this 
drama — hence  the  fate  of  only  one  series  of  characters  is 
adequately  jmotiveS.  For  the  death  of  Duncan,  of  Ban- 
quo,  and  of  Macduff's  family,  there  can  be  found  no  jus- 
tification from  their  deeds.  Critics  have  sought  to  make 
out  a  case  against  them,  but  without  success.  They  have 
committed  no  ethical  violation  worthy  of  death ;  they  are 
innocent  beings  overwhelmed  in  a  catastrophe  from  with- 
out;  and  this  is  deeply  consistent  with  the  form  and 
movement  of  the  play,  which  ftx hi bi t*=^  f a t^.  -~  external 
^  determination.     The  Weird   Sisters,  the  instruments  ^T" 

destiny,  give  Macbeth  his  impulse ;  he  is  driven  upon  these 
guiltless  victims,  who  fall  because  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  mighty  force.  Such  is  the  outward  form — though  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  thus  Macbeth  is  released  from 
the  responsibiUty  of  his  act.  The  inner  truth  is  that 
these  shapes  are  himself — his  own  desires,  his  own  ambition. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  present  work  is  that  the  ethical 
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elements,  usually  the  most  prominent,  are  withdrawn  into 
the  background  to  make  room  for  another  principle.  To 
be  sure,  these  elements  cannot  be  absent,  and  they  have 
been  pointed  out  in  their  proper  place.  The  conflict  in 
the  State  and  the  destruction  of  the  Family  are  also 
seen  in  the  career  of  Macbeth.  But  the  main  interest  is 
psychological ;  the  activities  of  the  mind  appear  to  leap 
at  once  into  independent  forms  of  the  imagination. 
Although  Macbeth  knows  abstractly  of  his  own  ambition, 
still  his  chief  temptation  seems  to  spring  from  the  phan- 
toms of  the  air;  and,  though  an  external  punishment  is 
brough  home  to  him,  still  his  retribution,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  wife,  is  mainly  found  in  the  fantastic  i)\rorkings  of 
the  brain.  Judging  by  its  language,  its  treatment,  and  its 
theme,  we  may  call  this  play,  distinctively,  the  Tragedy  of 
the  Imagination. 
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Section  I.  —  Prefatory  Discussions. 

Hamlet  is  the  Sphinx  of  modern  literature.  The  differ- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  its  purport  and  character  is 
quite  as  general  as  the  study  of  the  work.  Persons  of 
the  same  grade  of  culture  and  ability  hold  the  most  contra- 
dictory theories  respecting  its  signification ;  even  the  same 
persons  change  their  notions  about  it  at  different  periods  of 
life.  To  others,  again,  it  remains  an  unsolved  mystery. 
Yet,  curious  to  say,  everybody  recurs  to  this  play  as  if  it 
possessed  some  strange  fascination  over  the  mind  —  as  if  it 
had  some  secret  nourishment  for  the  spirit  of  man  which 
always  drew  him  back  to  take  repeated  draughts.  A  work 
to  which  intelligence  thus  clings  must  be  something  more 
than  an  idle  riddle  —  in  fact,  it  must  lay  open  some  of  the 
prof oundest  problems  of  life.  Even  to  appreciate  and  com- 
prehend such  a  problem  when  stated  requires  no  ordinary 
degree  of  culture  and  thought.  Every  individual  brings 
14s  own  intellectual  capacity  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
play,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  differ  so  much,  since 
they  have  so  many  different  mental  measuring-rods. 
If  one  man  has  a  deeper  or  shallower  insight  than  another, 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  difference  of  opinion.  Also, 
advancing  years  bring  along  great  spiritual  mutations; 
new  views  of  life  and  broader  experience  must  reveal  dif- 
ferent phases  in  Hamlet^  if  it  be  that  absolute  work  which 
enlightened  mankind  generally  believe  it  to  be.     Hence 
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we  may  account  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  change  of 
opinion  in  the  same  person  at  the  several  periods  of  life. 
Indeed,  a  man  ought,  perhaps,  to  change  his  opinion  con- 
cerning this  drama  once  every  decade  during  the  first 
forty  years  of  existence ;  it  would,  in  most  cases,  be  a  good 
sign  of  increased  culture  and  maturer  intellect.  Accord- 
ing to  our  own  premises,  therefore,  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  satisfy  all,  or  the  majority,  or  even  ourselves,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  to  harmonize  the  many  conflicting  opin-  - 
ions.  But  we  intend  to  grapple  honestly  with  its  difficulties, 
which  are  both  many  and  great,  and  attempt  to  state  the 
thought  which  gives  unity  to  its  widely-diversified  parts. 
The  play  is,  therefore,  a  series  of  difficulties,  of  per- 
plexing questions,  concerning  which  opinions  in  every  way 
contradictory  have  been  held.  The  most  important,  as 
well  as  the  most  disputed,  of  these  problems  is  about  the 
insanity  of  Hamlet.  But,  after  taking  away  this  question 
of  insanity,  there  still  remains  a  very  great  difference  of 
opinion.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  one  man 
considers  him  to  be  courageous — another,  cowardly ;  one, 
that  he  is  moral  in  the  highest  degree  —  another,  that  he 
is  wicked;  one,  that  he  possesses  vast  energy  of  will  — 
another,  that  he  has  little  or  no  power  of  action.  The 
same  diversity  of  judgment  exists  in  regard  to  the  play  as 
a  Whole.  It  has  been  condemned  as  the  wild  work  of  a 
bai'barian ;  it  has  been  praised  as  the  highest  product  of 
modern  Art.  Between  these  two  extremes  almost  every 
shade  of  opinion  has  had  its  representative.  Even  Goethe 
denies  its  unity ;  he  declares  that  there  are  many  things  — 
such  as  the  story  of  Fortinbras,  the  journey  of  Laertes  to 
France,  the  sending  of  Hamlet  to  England — which  have 
no  justification  in  the  thought  of  the  work.     That  is,  if  it 
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be  a  true  totality,  we  must  find  some  higher  solution,  and 
some  more  adequate  and  comprehensive  statement,  than 
that  of  Goethe.  In  fact,  most  of  these  conflicting  opin- 
ions may,  in  this  way,  be  harmonized ;  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely false,  but  only  partial,  views,  which  become  errone- 
ous by  laying  claim  to  universahty. 
/  Hamlet  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  universal  man;  in  him 
every  indi^idual  sees  on  some  side  a  picture  of  himself ; 
each  one  bears  away  what  he  comprehends,  and  often 
thinks  it  is  all.  If  Goethe — whose  criticism  of  this  play  in 
Wilhelm  Meister  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  has  yet 
been  given — complained  of  the  many  external  and  unneces- 
sary incidents,  our  difficulty,  be  it  said  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  so  great  a  genius,  is  quite  of  the  opposite 
kind — we  are  compelled  to  supply  so  much.  The  Poet  has 
left  so  many  faint  outlines,  and  even  wide  gaps,  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  thought  and  imagination,  that  we  would  find 
here,  if  anywhere,  a  blemish  in  the  construction  of  the 
drama.  He  ought  rather  to  have  taken  a  whole  volume 
and  a  whole  life  for  his  work,  as  Goethe  himself  did  in  his 
Faust.  But  the  defense  of  Shakespeare  is  at  hand.  He 
wrote  for  representation,  which  is  an  essential  side  of  the 
drama ;  hence  the  hmits  which  it  imposed  upon  his  Art 
must  be  respected.  In  the  space  of  a  few  hours  he  devel- 
ops what  might  be  the  theme  of  the  grandest  epic.  Hence 
he  has  dropped  much  that  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
and  the  missing  hnks  must  be  supplied  if  one  wishes  to 
grasp  the  connecting  thought  of  the  piece.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  for  this  reason,  we  shall  often  have  to  go  out- 
side of  the  poem  and  bridge  over  the  chasms — for  which 
work,  however,  the  Poet  always  furnishes  the  hint.  But 
let  it  not  be  understood  that  we  are  thus  correcting  the 
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defects  of  the  play,  or  even  completing  what  was  before 
imperfect ;  besides  the  presmnptuousness  of  the  attempt, 
such  a  proceeding  is  destructive  of  all  true  criticism, 
whose  duty  it  cannot  be  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a 
work  of  Art,  or  to  see  in  it  things  which  do  not  exist. 

I.  At  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject  stands  the 
question  of  Hamlet's  insanity.  Was  it  real  or  feigned? 
If  he  is  insane,  and  so  intended  by  the  Poet,  let  us  shut 
the  book  and  say  no  more ;  for,  certainly,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Art  is  the 
expression  of  Reason,  and  that,  too,  of  the  Reason  of  a 
nation,  of  an  age,  of  an  epoch ;  eliminate  this  principle  — 
pray  what  is  left  ?  Criticism,  if  it  be  true  to  its  highest 
end,  points  out  and  unfolds  the  rational  element  in  a  drama 
or  other  work  of  Art;  but  here  it  could  only  say,  this 
poem  professedly  depicts  the  Irrational — hence  the  Ugly. 
A  piece  which  has  as  its  theme  the  Ugly  cannot  well 
possess  much  beauty.  Moreover,  what  delight  or  instruc- 
tion can  there  be  in  the  portraiture  of  the  Irrational? 
Think  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  this  and  former  genera- 
tions finding  spiritual  nourishment  in  the  capricious  oddi- 
ties of  a  madman !  In  fact,  this  play  would  thus  become 
repugnant  alike  to  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  nature 
of  man ;  repugnant  to  his  intellectual  nature,  for  it  would 
be  stripped  of  all  true  intelligence  in  the  dethronement 
of  Reason;  repugnant  to  his  moral  nature,  for  insanity 
destroys  responsibility,  and  thus  Hamlet  could  in  nowise 
be  held  accountable  for  his  acts. 

Here  lies  the  greatest  objection  to  the  above-mentioned 
view;  it  takes  away  the  notion  of  responsibility,  and, 
thereby,  blasts  the  very  germ  of  the  play.  That  the 
Poet  intends  no  such  thing  is  very  evident.     Hamlet  has 
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the  profoundest  feeling  of  duty — the  most  sensitive  moral 
nature.  Moreover,  the  termination  of  his  career  at  the 
end  of  the  play  shows  how  Shakespeare  would  have  us 
regard  the  matter.  To  destroy  an  insane  man  for  his 
deeds  would  be,  not  merely  an  absurdity,  but  a  moral 
horror. 

The  view  that  Hamlet  is  mad  has  lately  been  promul- 
gated with  much  emphasis  by  several  physicians  who  have 
had  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Their 
method  of  procedure  is  curious  —  resting  upon  a  wholly 
physical  basis,  though  they  are  judging  a  work  of  Art.  They 
carefully  reckon  up  the  symptoms,  and  show  the  various 
stages  —  evidently  regarding  the  unfortunate  Prince  as  one 
of  their  own  patients,  and  the  whole  play  as  a  treatise  on 
insanity.  One  is  at.  first  incUned  to  think  that  these 
doctors  ought  to  take  the  place  of  their  patients,  and  be 
incarcerated  for  a  while  in  an  insane  asylum.  Yet  we 
should  not,  perhaps,  blame  them ;  for  does  not  everybody 
read  into  Hamlet  his  own  life-experience  and  culture? 
Why  not  let  these  men  read  into  it  their  own  insanity  in 
peace  ? 

A  modification  of  this  opinion  is  that  Hamlet  is  deranged 
in  some  of  his  faculties,  though  not  in  all — is  mad  at  times, 
with  lucid  intervals,  etc.  These  views  are  hardly  w;6rthy 
of  a  detailed  examination ;  in  them  all  definiteness  fades 
away ;  their  supporters  are  evidently  on  both  sides,  and  on 
neither.  But  a  true  criterion  may  be  laid  down  to  guide 
our  wandering  steps  in  this  trackless  waste  of  ui^certainty. 
•Hawletis  never j»o  mad  as  not^to,  he  responsible.  Hence, 
with  any  ordinary  definition  of  insanity,  he  is  not  mad  at 
all.  He  has,  undoubtedly,  weaknesses  —  so  has  every 
mortal.    He  possesses  finite  sides  to  his  character  and  Intel- 
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ligence ;  otherwise,  he  could  hardly  perish  as  the  hero  of  a 
tragedy.  A  definition  of  insanity  which  includes  Hamlet 
would  sweep  at  least  three-fourths  of  mankind  into  t^ie 
mad-house.  That  he  is  lacking  in  the  element  of  will,  that 
he  is  melancholy  in  his  feeUngs,  that  his  reasoning  is  often 
unsound,  and,  in  fact,  so  intended  by  himself,  is  all  very 
true,  but  does  not  make  out  a  case  of  insanity.  He  as- 
sumes madness  for  a  special  purpose,  and  says  so  when 
he  speaks  of  his  antic  disposition ;  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  this  purpose  throughout  the  entire  play.  He  took  a 
mask  to  conceal  his  own  designs,  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  the  King  and  to  deceive  the  court,  and,  particularly, 
Polonius,  the  sharp-scented  detective,  who  was  sure  to  be 
placed  upon  his  track. 

His  ultimate  object  was  to  find  out  the  guilt  of  the  King ; 
for  this  purpose  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  court  —  headed  and  guided  in  its  opinions 
by  Polonius  —  as  far  as  possible  from  the  design  of  which 
he  might  otherwise  be  suspected.  But  why  should  he  take 
the  special  form  of  insanity  to  hide  his  plans  ?  This  was 
determined  by  the  character  of  Polonius,  who  was  no  fool, 
but  very  astute  in  his  particular  calUng  —  who  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  caught  in  his  own  net.  That  trait  of  his  char- 
acter in  which  all  others  were  resumed  was  cunning.  Now, 
Hamlet  was  known  to  the  court  as  a  man  of  profound 
candor  and  earnestness,  and  disincUned  to  all  trickery 
and  deceit ;  hence,  to  meet  Polonius,  he  had  to  reverse  his 
entire  nature  and  reputation.  But  how  would  everybody 
regard  this  sudden  transformation?  Either  in  its  true 
light  as  a  disguise,  in  which  case  the  whole  design  of  it 
would  fail,  or  that  the  man  had  lost  his  wits.  Hence 
Hamlet,  in  order  to  conceal  his  plans  and  thoughts,  had 
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CO  counterfeit  madness ;  such  was  the  impression  that  he 
was  compelled  to  make  upon  the  world.  Thus  he  had  a 
veil,  beneath  which  he  could  be  cunning,  too,  and  indulge 
in  all  sorts  of  vagaries  without  exciting  suspicion,  and 
could  thwart  Polonius  and  the  other  court  spies  on  all 
sides. 

Moreover,  Hamlet  was  intimate  with  Ophelia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Polonius,  and  had  been  dismissed  by  the  father's 
orders ;  here  was  just  what  was  wanted,  namely,  a  ground 
to  give  Polonius  for  the  theory  of  Hamlet's  madness — love 
for  Ophelia.  This  ground  Hamlet  furnishes  him ;  hence 
the  self-conceit  of  the  old  courtier,  mixed  with  paternal 
pride,  quite  led  him  astray ;  besides,  he  did  not,  and  could 
not,  comprehend  the  profound  ethical  nature  of  Hamlet, 
who  had  a  deep,  underlying  motive  for  the  disguise.  Still, 
-Polonius  spmetimfig  half  suspects  the  truth,  for  he  cannot 
but  observe  that  there  ismelhod  tii  H^IePs  madness. 

Such  are  the  reasons  why  Hamlet  had  to  feign  insanity. 
He  was  the  self-chosen  instrument  of  a  mighty  design, 
which,  however,  for  a  time,  required  concealment;  con- 
cealment demanded  cunning ;  cunning  was  the  reversal  of 
his  entire  rational  nature ;  still,  to  carry  out  his  end,  he 
had  to  submit  to  the  circumstances,  and,  hence,  to  assume 
the  garb  of  the  Irrational.  How  perfectly  our  Poet  has 
succeeded  in  portrajring  this  disguise  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  quite  a  number  of  modern  critics  have  been  deceived 
as  badly  as  Polonius.  They  maintain  that  Hamlet  is  mad ; 
that  his  profound  inteUigence,  and  his  deep,  conscious 
planning,  mean  nothing,  or,  to  cite  the  expression  of  one 
of  them,  that  ''madness  is  compatible  with  some  of  the 
ripest  and  richest  manifestations  of  intellect;"  whereof 
Hamlet  is  an  example.     Just  the  thought  of  old  Polonius. 
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Hear  him :  '*  How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are !  a 
happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and 
sanity  could  not  so  prosperously  be  deUvered  of."  Hence 
we  cannot  but  regard  those  persons  who  beheve  in  the 
madness  of  Hamlet  as  in  the  condition  of  Polonius  in  the 
play  —  most  completely  befooled  by  Hamlet's  disguise. 
If,  too,  the  characters  of  the  play  are  considered,  but  little 
will  be  found  to  justify  the  hypothesis  of  Hamlet's  mad- 
ness. Besides  Polonius,  only  the  two  women  —  the 
<^ueen  and  Ophelia  —  neither  of  whom  was  strong  enough 
to  have  an  independent  opinion,  take  Hamlet  to  be  mad. 
The  King,  though  a  little  doubtful  at  first,  soon  knows 
better,  and  acts  upon  his  conviction  to  the  end ;  moreover, 
Horatio,  the  most  intimate  friend  and  chosen  vindicator  of 
'Hamlet,  does  not  seem  to  have  the  remotest  notion  of  the 
insanity  of  Hamlet. 

Still  another  theory  on  this  subject  is  possible,  and  has 
been  maintained.  It  is  that  Hamlet  is  neither  mad  nor 
feigns  madness.  To  most  readers,  doubtless,  such  a  view 
contradicts  the  whole  tenor  of  the  play.  Hamlet  has  cer- 
tainly made  the  impression  of  an  insane  man  upon  the 
members  of  the  court  generally,  except  the  King;  are 
they,  then,  the  mad  people  ?  Also,  he  has  endeavored  to 
produce  just  that  impression ;  both  his  intention  and  its 
effect  can  hardly  be  explained  away.  It  may  be  said  that 
Hamlet  is  only  acting  his  own  nature  in  his  wild  freaks ; 
that  this  is  the  permanent  element  of  his  character — to 
play  the  madman.  But  this,  too,  is  simulation ;  besides,  if 
there  is  one  thing  emphasized,  it  is  the  great  change  which 
has  come  over  him  —  our  much-changed  son  he  is  called. 
Certainly  his  present  conduct  is  so  different  from  what  it 
has  been  that  the  whole  court  are  trying  to  find  the  cause 
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of  the  transformation.  But,  if  it  were  Hamlet's  nature 
from  youth  to  act  as  he  now  acts,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
such  a  matter  of  surprise  and  sharp  inquiry. 

The  theories  concerning  Hamlet's  madness  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads :  First,  that  his  madness  is  real ; 
second,  that  it  is  feigned ;  third,  that  it  is  neither  real  nor 
feigned.  Even  a  fourth  theory  itiay  be  distinguished  —  he 
does  not  feign  madness,  but  something  else.  These  shade 
into  each  other,  forming  almost  every  variety  of  opinion  ; 
indeed,  they  are  sometimes  combined,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  statement  that  Hamlet  is  both  mad  and  is  feigning^ 
madness.  It  is  hard,  assuredly,  to  draw  the  Hne ;  the  sole 
anchor  in  this  ocean  of  opinion  would  seem  to  be  the 
insight  —  Hamlet  is  never  so  mad  as  not  to  be  responsible. 

But  the  theory  of  feigned  insanity  has  a  very  grave  dif • 
ficulty  which  the  other  two  theories  do  not  have,  and  which,, 
probably,  compelled  them  into  being.  What  is  the  motive 
of  the  man?  What  good  is  to  be  gained  by  such  a  pre- 
tense? Nay,  does  not  this  simulated  madness  add  new 
difficulties  to  his  situation  ?  He  would  seem  of  himself  to 
have  given  to  the  King  the  very  best  pretext  for  putting- 
him  out  of  the  way  by  incarcerating  him  in  a  mad- 
house. Even  his  great  popularity  could  not  help  him,  for 
the  people  would  say,  a  madman  can  not  be  allowed  to 
run  loose.  It  has  even  been  brought  forward  as  an  argu- 
ment that  the  best  proof  of  real  insanity  is  to  feign 
insanity  under  such  circumstances.  Hardly  any  two 
writers  agree  about  the  purpose  of  t.biaj»^yftp|jr^,  ^lypn^^on. 
and  the  Poet  here,  as  on  so  many  other  points,  gives  no 
decisive  clew.  So  the  apple  of  discord  is  thrown  among 
the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  feigned  insanity,  aftei* 
having  valiantly  defended  their  cause  against  its  enemies^ 
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It  is  said  that  Hamlet's  object  was  to  conceal  his  own 
thoughts,  to  assassinate  secretly  the  King,  to  escape 
without  responsibiUty,  to  amuse  himself  by  confounding 
others  —  there  is  no  end  to  the  various  motives  assigned. 
Some  have  held  that  the  disguise  was  not  necessary  to 
effect  Hamlet's  purpose ;  others  have  even  thought  that  it 
was  in  the  way  of  his  success*  Hence  it  was  a  mistake, 
his  first  great  mistake,  from  which  all  the  tragic  conse- 
quences flowed.  But  we  have  already  traveled  too  far  in 
this  primeval  chaos  of  conjecture.  So  much  may  be 
finally  said:  Hamlet's  insanity  is  feigned,  his  immediate 
object  being  to  deceive  Polonius  and  the  court,  in  order 
that  he  might  more  surely  pursue  his  greater  and  more 
ultimate  object  —  the  discovery  of  the  King's  guilt. 

n.  Time  has  introduced  an  element  of  discord;  the 
action  seems,  to  one  person,  to  last  ten  days ;  to  another, 
ten  years.  Neither  period  can  be  sustained  by  precise  facts 
and  figures ;  the  essential  Unks  are  always  made  of  con- 
jectures —  usually  a  very  weak  material.  The  Poet,  how- 
ever, wants  to  avoid  the  arithmetical,  and  to  excite  the 
imaginative,  faculty ;  accordingly  it  may  be  confessed  that 
the  action  seems  long — indeed,  a  good  life-time.  Hamlet  is 
a  grand  development,  which  cannot  shoot  up  in  twenty-four 
hours  — the  suflScient  limit  of  many  a  good  French  play. 
You  must  appear  to  live  with  it — develop  with  it ;  it  should 
make  Time  long  instead  of  short ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  not  infer  that  it  drags,  causing  weariness ;  a  great 
deal  of  movement  is  here,  and  rapid  movement — no  stag- 
nation. The  action  is  both  rapid  and  long ;  the  two  quali- 
ties are  not  inconsistent — as  a  long  and  busy  life,  for 
instance.  The  longer  it  seems  the  more  the  reader  is 
likely  to  be  obtaiiiing  from  it ;  let  him  not  hurry  to  the 
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end  of  it  no  more  than  to  the  end  of  his  own  life.  So  it 
will  continue,  no  doubt,  to  seem  short  to  some,  and  long- 
to  others ;  two  such  classes  of  readers  do,  indeed,  exist 
for  every  good  book.  ^ 

The  same  trouble  exists  with  the  age  of  Hamlet.  A 
youth  at  the  beginning,  and  thirty  years  old  at  the  end,  of 
the  play — strange  inconsistency !  Whereat  still  stranger 
proposals  of  compromise  —  let  us  add  the  extremes  and 
divide  the  sum  by  two,  which  gets,  say,  twenty-four 
years  as  the  fixed  and  unchangeable  age  of  Hamlet  in 
the  future.  "O  horrible!  O  horrible!  most  horrible!'* 
May  the  writer  say  that,  for  him,  instead  of  having  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  of  Hamlet's  Ufe-picture  from  Shakes- 
peare's hand,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  started 
with  the  Danish  Prince  as  a  baby,  and  had  his  life  pro- 
longed to  four-score,  like  the  aged  Faust.  Yes,  Hamlet 
is  a  growth  —  must  be  seized  as  a  growth ;  but  of  growth 
the  outer  setting  is  time. 

When  shall  it  be  comprehended  that  the  real  forms  of 
Time  and  Place  are  ruthlessly  sacrificed  by  Shakespeare? 
Time-Probability,  Place-ProbabiUty  —  all  external  proba- 
biUties  are  employed  by  him  to  express  his  thought ;  to  it 
everything  must  jrield  as  the  supreme  object.  Why  must 
we  still  continue  to  hear  that  wretched  category,  Proba- 
bility, appUed  to  the  creative  Imagination ;  to  the  author 
of  specters,  ghosts,  fairies,  witches;  to  the  creator  of 
ideal  worlds,  with  their  own  Space  and  Time  ? 

III.   First  of  all,  in  importance,  is  the  colUsion,  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  entire  play,  and  * 
which  is  between  Hamlet  and  the  King.     They  form  the 
most  wonderful  contrast,  yet  both  exhibit  sides  of   the 
same  great  thought.     Hamlet  has  morality  without  actioii. 
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the  King  has  action  without  morality.  Hamlet  cannot  do 
his  deed  at  the  behest  of  duty,  nor  can  the  King  undo — 
that  is,  repent  of — his  deed  at  the  command  of  con- 
science. Hamlet  represents  the  undone  which  should  be 
done,  the  King  represents  the  done  which  should  be 
undone.  Neither  reaches  the  goal  which  reason  so  clearly 
sets  before  them,  and  both  perish  by  the  inherent  contra- 
diction of  their  Uves.  Each  one  seeks  the  death  of  the 
other,  and,  by  the  most  rigid  poetic  justice,  they  die  by 
the  retribution  of  their  deeds. 

Hamlet  has  the  most  powerful  motives  which  can  urge 
the  human  breast ;  his  struggle  is  with  one  who  has  mur- 
dered his  father,  debauched  his  mother,  and  usurped  his 
throne.  These  facts  are  not  revealed  to  him  of  a  sudden 
in  all  their  fullness  —  it  is  the  course  of  the  poem  to  unfold 
them  gradually  before  his  mind ;  but  even  at  the  beginning 
his  prophetic  soul  surmised  the  whole  truth.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  of  anthropology  that  sensitive  natures  often  feel 
that  of  which  they  have  no  information ;  instinct  and  pre- 
sentiment seem  to  supply  the  place  of  knowledge. 
Hence  the  melancholy  of  Hamlet,  at  the  very  outset, 
shows  the  morbid  activity  of  feeling,  though  there  is  a 
partial  motive  in  the  conduct  of  his  mother,  which  is 
known  to  him.  But,  when  the  guilt  of  the  King  is  as 
clear  as  day,  he  does  not  act.  Why  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  must  give  the  solution  of  his  character. 

Let  us  make,  once  more,  the  oft-repeated  comi3arison 
with  the  Greek  view,  for  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity. 
In  the  legend  of  Orestes,  who  has  been  so  frequently  con- 
trasted with  Hamlet,  we  see  the  same  content  —  father 
murdered,  mother  debauched,  throne  usurped.  But 
Orestes,  true  to  the  tragic  instinct  of  Greece,  is  one  with 
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his  end ;  he  marches  directly  to  it  by  the  deepest  necessity 
of  his  nature.  He  never  stops  to  reflect  on  the  character 
of  his  act;  he  never  for  a  moment  doubts  what  he  is 
to  do;  nothing  can  possibly  interpose  itself  between 
him  and  his  deed.  To  be  sure,  if  that  deed  was  wrong, 
the  dreadful  Fiuies  might  pursue  him  with  their  terrors ; 
but  they  were  something  external  to  him,  with  which  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  In  other  words,  he  never  asked, 
never  could  ask,  himself  the  question :  Is  this  act  right 
or  wrong?  There  was  his  dead  father;  his  only  duty 
was  revenge.  He  might  thereby  commit  another  crime 
equally  great,  but  this  reflection  he  did  not  make.  Hence 
he  did  not_ppaaesa  what  19  jQOI«r  called  amoral  conscious- 
ness ;  nor  was  it  possessed,  except  in  an  embryonie^ate, 
by  the  Grecian  world,  for  it  is  the'sj^cial  product  of 
modern  spirit.  . 

Now,  if  we  add  this  moral  element  to  Orestes,  we  shall 
in  all  essential  features  have  Hamlet.  Its  leading  charac- 
teristic is  to  react  against  the  end  proposed  —  to  call  it 
into  question,  and  to  test  the  same  by  its  own  criteria. 
Hamlet  is  impelled  by  the  strongest  incentives  to  Ml 
the  king  —  such  is  one  side  ;  but  the  other  side  .Cfunfiajup^ 
before  him  with  appalling  strength  —  havelJthe  right  to  kill- 
hina?  And  here  it  is  important  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  this  right  which  has  such  authority  with  Hamlet.  It  is 
not  law,  it  is  not  custom,  nor  even  public  opinion — indeed, 
it  would  defy  all  these  if  it  came  into  conflict  with  them ; 
it  is,  therefore,  nothing  estabUshed  and  possessing  ob- 
jective validity.  Moreover,  mankind  wnnlrl  jnatify  him 
if  he  slew  the  King.  Hence  it  is  himself j.  hia  n^j  sub- 
jectivity, which  he  sets  up  as  the  absolute  umpire  of  his 
actions.     He  cannot  satisfy  himself  that  he  should  do  the 
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deed,  however  great  the  other  considerations  may  be 
which  impel  him  to  it.  Here  we  see  the  moral  conscious- 
ness in  its  extreme  expression ;  it  is  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  determinethejaatufe  of  his  act. 
Thai  the  modern  world  gives  validity  to  this  right  need 
not  be  told  to  the  reader.  It  is  commonly  called  con- 
science in  the  wider,  and  not  stiictly  religious,  use  of  the 
wofdrpby  it  the'^mdividual  claims  the  privilege  of _deter- 
minjng  hisjc>wnaction  through  himself,  against  all  demands 
of  objective  institutions,  as  State,  Law,  or  any  established 
^.utbority. 

In  Hamlet  these  two  sides  are  in  the  most  fearful  con- 
tradiction. ,^e  acknowledges  both  principles ;  he  thinks 
it  jtojiaiussacred  duty  to  avenge  his  father  —  at  the  same 
lime  he^^lefils  the  unspeakable  iniquity  and  laisery  of 
T|]nrflpr  The  difficulty  is  he  cannot  subordinate  these 
two  principles  of  action ;  at  one  moment  the  one  is  upper- 
most, but  the  next  moment  the  other  is  stronger.  Such 
is  the  terrible  struggle  which  rends  his  heart  asunder  and 
destroys  his  peace  of  mind.  It  should  be  observed  that 
in  his  language  he  dwells  more  upon  his  revenge,  and  he 
tries  to  goad  himself  onward  to  it,  but  there  is  always 
the  mo£^  scruple  which  stays  his  hand.  The  presupposi- 
tion ^f  the  ^ntire  play  is  the  moral  nature  of  Hamlet ; 
hence  it-  is  liot  brought  into  prominence  directly,  but  is 
alwsSrs  implied  as  the  element  which  he  is  trying  to  over- 
come ;  it  ip  the  old  stock,  which  he  is  attempting  to  Inocu- 
late jwith;  a  new  principle. 

Nor  ar^  his  sprupl^s  without  foundation.  He  is  seek- 
ing revenge,  which  means  that  he  is  taking  justice  into  his 
own  hands  ;  and,  hence,  he  commits  a  new  wrong,  which, 
in  its  turn,  begets  another  —  the  result  of  which  conduct^ 
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as  exhibited  in  history,  is  the  feud  which^traugniits^its^lf 
from  generation  tQL,.gfiafixatiQn.  It  is  the  annihilation  of 
law  f of  flie  individual  to  administer  the  law  in  his  own 
case.  There  is,  therefore,  an  institution  of  society  —  the 
court  of  justice  —  before  which  the  criminal  is  to  be 
cited  to  receive  the  penalty  due  to  his  crimes.  But,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  criminal  happens  to  be  the  King 
himself  —  the  very  fountain  of  justice  and  authority.  His 
trial  would,  hence,  be  a  mockery — a  contradiction  in 
terms.  What  remains  ?  Only  this :  That,  if  the  King  is  to 
be  punished  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  individual — Hamlet. 
Thus  the  deed  is  thrown  back  upon  him,  single  and  alone, 
with  all  its  consequences  and  responsibilities.  Here  we 
see  the  internal  conflict,  which  always  palsied  the  arm  of 
Hamlet ;  it  was  a  fearful  struggle,  which  may  well  excite 
our  pity  and  terror — he  would  not,  yet  he  could;  he 
could  not,  yet  he  would. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  where  we  must  seek  for  the  tragic 
element  in  Hamlet's  character.  Tragedy  is  not  merely 
stage-slaughter.  In  its  true  significance  it  exhibits  a  col- 
lision of  duties,  which  duties  may  have  e(j[ual  validity  in 
the  breast  of  the  hero ;  hence  he  perishes  beneath  their 
strife,  because  he  knows  not  how  to  subordinate  them. 
Here  also  may  be  noticed  an  essential  distinction  between 
ancient  and  modern  tragedy.  In  the  former  the  charac- 
ter is  the  bearer  of  one  end  alone  —  each  individual  has 
his  single  object  to  accomplish,  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  lays  his  whole  existence ;  hence  the  collision  is 
external,  and  between  the  different  individuals  who  have 
different  ends.  But  modern  tragedy,  while  it  has  this  ele- 
ment, too,  possesses  in  its  most  complete  manifestations  an 
additional  principle ;  it  makes  the  coUision  internal  as  well 
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as  external.  The  same  individual  has  two  different  and 
contradictory  ends,  both  of  which  demand  realization; 
thus  there  is  a  double  collision  —  with  himself  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  external  individual  on  the  other. 

Here  the  Poet  might  stop,  basing  his  characterization 
of  Hamlet  wholly  upon  this  moral  element;  here  some 
critics  very  positively  state  that  he  does  stop.  They 
declare  that  Hamlet's  unwillingness  to  act  proceeds  from 
his  doubt  concerning  the  King's  guilt;  that  his  conscience 
alone  keeps  him  from  sweeping  to  the  deed.  Unquestion-  / 
ably  he  hates  murder  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul — espe- 
cially  murder  foran  ni^roypd  crimfi.  Still,  when  the  crime 
is  proved,  and"  he  says  and  believes  that  it  is  proved,  he 
does  not  act.  Something  else,  therefore,  belongs  to  his 
character;  a  higher  synthesis  of  it  must  be  made,  not 
neglecting  its  moral  side.  The  hesitation  of  Hamlet 
springs,  not  merely  from  his  conscience,  but  also  from 
his  intellect ;  it  lies  in  his  mental,  as  well  as  in  his  moral, 
composition.  r^  .  . 

rv.   Wd  ar^-^iQ^^ready  for  the^  compleje  statement  of 
the  con^iot  iii|Haml5^'«mT»(Jv''^ft^  in  it$  sweep, 

jiotonj/y  tpiTnfoyial^  but  also  the  entire  intellectual,  nature 
ofmdn.U(J6l£cience  being  also  a  phase  of  mind,  the 
wholer  majjr^e  ^umn^^d  up  in  the  expression  —  SubjecifLye 
XntelU^^^i^eJ  YCMdo^iWill.  We  shall  revert  for  a  moment 
to  our  fonAer  illystration  taken  from  the  Greeks.  They 
lacked,  not  only  the  moral  consciousness  above  mentionisd, 
_]:)ut  the  whole'  realja  of  which  it  is  only  a  part  -r-  the  abso- 
iut£  mecyatiofl  of_ja;)irit-mth  itself ;  in  other  words,  sub- 
jectivity in  its\hjghest  forni»  oj,,J;o  employ  still  anpther 
expression,  the'j:fe<^mplete  thought  of  Freedom.  -On  the 
theoretical  side  this  is  seen  in  their  doctrine  of  Fate,  which 
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at  last  ruled  the  King  of  Gods  and  Men — the  mighty  Jupi- 
ter. An  external  power  thus  controls  even  the  Absolute ; 
the  highest,  after  all,  has  over  itself  a  higher.  But  it  is 
most  plainly  observed,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  Greeks, 
every  important  action  was  determined  by  omens,  by 
oracles,  by  prophetic  utterances;  the  greatest  generals 
never  gave  battle  without  consulting  the  sacrifices.  This 
custom,  so  strange  to  our  ways  of  thinking,  was  founded 
upon  an  essential  limitation  of  the  Grecian  spirit.  It 
demanded  this  external  impulse,  and  no  Greek  could,  as 
we  say,  make  up  his  mind  —  that  is,  have  his  mind  deter- 
mine out  of  its  own  activity  —  from  its  own  infinite  depths, 
what  was  to  be  done.  This  element,  wliich  will,  per- 
haps, be  better  understood  by  the  contrast  with  the 
Greeks,  who  did  not  have  it,  must  be  also  added  to 
Hamlet,  in  order  to  embrace  all  the  elements  of  his  char- 
acter. 

Hence  between  Hamlet  and  his  deed  is  interposed  what 
may  be  called  the  entire  world  of  subjectivity.  It  is, 
moreover,  this  world  in  its  one-sidedness,  without  the 
objectifying  element  or  Will.  We  have  dwelt  upon  one 
phase  of  this  principle  —  moral  consciousness ;  but  it  has 
many  phases,  and,  indeed,  includes  the  whole  sphere  of 
IntelUgence  as  distinguished  from  Will.  The  fact  is, 
therefore,  to  be  emphasized  that  Hamlet  represents  the 
entire  range  of  subjective  spirit.  This  has  three  leading 
forms,  each  of  which  we  shall  find  in  excessive  develop- 
ment in  Hamlet. 

The  first  and  lowest  of  these  forms  is  the  emotional 
principle  of  man's  nature,  which  includes  the  feelings, 
presentiments,  impulses  —  all  of  which  are  important  ele- 
ments in  Hamlet's  character,  and  sometimes  are  found 
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in  morbid  activity.  It  is  the  dark  realm  of  the  Uncon- 
scious, in  which  the  guiding  light  of  reason  may  be 
dimmed  or  quite  extinguished.  So,  it  will  be  seen,  when 
Hamlet  follows  impulse,  not  only  all  rational  action  is 
destroyed,  but  he  becomes  a  criminal.  The  excess  of 
emotion  and  passion,  in  which  Hamlet  is  generally  por- 
rayed  by  the  Poet,  is  highly  characteristic  of  a  subjective 
nature,  which  must  always  lack  that  calmness  and  steadi- 
ness which  result  from  a  conscious  mastery  over  the  object- 
ive world. 

The  second  form  is  what  may  be  termed  the  phenomenal 
principle  of  mind,  in  which  the  subject  becomes  conscious 
of  itself  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  an  external  world  of 
reality  on  the  other.  Upon  this  world  of  reality  the  mind 
now  imposes  its  own  subjective  forms  —  applies  its  own 
one-sided  predicates  to  all  the  manifold  phases  of  existence. 
Thus  the  whole  objective  world,  from  the  realm  of  nature 
upwards,  may  be  completely  transformed  by  being  passed 
through  a  peculiar  mental  medium.  Hence  this  world 
only  appears  to  be — is  phenomenal.  Now,  Hamlet  ex- 
hibits many  characteristics  of  such  a  state  of  mind* 
He  cannot  see  the  rationality  of  the  world ;  it  is  a  dire, 
horrible  phantasm,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  leave  in  a 
hurry. 

—  "  'Tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely." 

Thus  he  did  not  look  at  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
in  its  true  reaUiy,  but  as  transmuted  in  its  passage  through 
his  own  mind.  Indeed,  sometimes  even  his  sensations  and 
perceptions  of  external  objects  seem  to  be  affected  in  the 
same  way,  as  Coleridge  has  observed.    There  is  an  expres- 
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sion  of  hia  own  which,  though  it  probably  has  a  different 
meaning  in  the  connection  where  it  ie  found,  may,  never- 
theless be  applied  here  —  there  is  nothing  good  or  bad,  but 
thinking  makes  it  so.  The  predominance  of  this  phenom- 
enal principle  gives  to  the  play  its  unreal,  Mostly  element — 
a  side  which  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  another  place, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Ghost. 

The  third  form  of  subjective  spirit  Is  the  psychological, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  in  the  consideratiort  of 
Hamlet.  In  the  first  sphere — the  emotional — mental  opera- 
tions were  unconscious  and  instinctive ;  in  the  Second — the 
phenomenal — we  see  the  realm  of  consciousness  be^n, 
and  the  mind  busied  with  the  objective  world ;  but  now, 
in  tlie  third,  it  goes  back  to  itself,  and  grasps  its  own 
doings.  The  mind  turns  from  the  contemplation  of  exter- 
nal reahty,  which  trait  it  showed  in  the  last  phase  —  the 
phenomenal  —  and  looks  at  itself,  feeds  upwn  its  own  opera- 
tions. This  is  the  extreme  of  subjectivity ;  the  intellect 
is  pushed  to  the  very  limit  of  its  own  negation,  and, 
unless  It  can  make  the  logical  transition  to  the  Will,  it 
must  remain  forever  entangled  in  its  own  meshes.  Con- 
sider its  condition.  The  mind  retires  in  npon  itself,  and 
looks  at  its  own  operations;  this  process,  however,  is  a 
mental  process,  and,  in  its  turn,  must  be  scanned ;  this 
step,  too,  being  like  the  preceding,  demands  examination 
as  well  as  they ;  the  result  is,  an  infinite  series  in  which 
the  mind  is  hopelessly  caught,  and  in  which  all  action 
must  perish.  Such  is  what  we  call  Reflection  —  an  intermi- 
nable passing  from  one  subjective  notion  to  another, 
which,  in  its  fundamental  nature,  is  mere  repetition.  Here 
ia  the  point  where  we  must  seise  the  character  of  Hamlet 
a  its  concentration ;  hero  wc  must  place  the  limit  beyond 
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which  he  cannot  finaUy  stir.     This  finitude,  which  he  can- 
not overcome,  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  ruin. 

If  we  examine  the  above-mentioned  principles  with 
care,  we  think  that  from  them  can  be  deduced  all  the 
peculiarities  of  Hamlet's  character,  and  its  seeming  con- 
tradictions can  be  understood.  We  can  thus  account  for 
the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  play  with  itself — to  seek  out 
hidden  relations  in  every  direction.  We  can  thus  com- 
prehend how.  he  is  so  perfectly  conscious  of  all  his  states, 
and  even  of  his  weaknesses ;  for  Hamlet  knows  what  is 
the  matter  with  himself,  and  declares  it  in  the  bitterest 
language  of  self-denunciation.  His  fondness  for  quib- 
bling, which  seeks  the  hidden  relations  of  words,  is  one 
phase  of  this  same  element ;  his  tendency  to  spin  out  a 
notion  into  all  its  relations  is  another  —  the  one  finding  its 
material  in  language,  the  other  in  thought.  His  intel- 
lectual keenness  in  deceiving,  in  feigning  madness,  in  dis- 
covering the  plans  of  his  enemies,  in  reading  the  thoughts 
and  intentions  of  others  who  were  sent  to  pump  him  or 
ensnare  him,  and  in  many  other  similar  cases,  shows  him 
the  master  of  every  form  of  subjective  intelligence.  He 
could  cast  himself  into  these  infinite  Protean  shapes  — 
could  even  carry  them  out  as  individual  acts,  but  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  them  all  was  a  fruit  which  he  could 
never  reach.  Finally,  the  moral  consciousness  before 
spoken  of  must  be  referred  to  this  head ;  for  it  is  only 
the  subjective  element  claiming  the  right  to  determine  the 
deed,  demanding  that  therein  it  be  satisfied,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Hamlet,  refusing  to  be  satisfied. 

Moreover,  the  vicious  elements  of  Hamlet's  character 
spring  from  the  same  source.  Hence  his  procrastination ; 
for  his  mind  cannot  free  itself  from  the  net  of  its  own 
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working  so  as  to  translate  itself  into  objectivity.  He 
resolves  on  the  death  of  the  King,  even  with  passion ;  he 
places  his  end  before  himself,  even  with  violence ;  but 
that  end  is  subjective,  and,  hence,  exposed  to  the  endless 
twistings  and  curvetings  of  Reflection,  and  at  last  is 
buried  beneath  the  confusion.  His  sporting  with  possibiU- 
ties  also  finds  its  basis  here  ;  for  the  mind  is  the  world  of 
possibihties ;  they  only  exist  in  it,  and  are  hardly  to  be 
found  in  the  world  of  actuality.  Here,  then,  is  a  glorious 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  faculty ;  what  may 
be  is  ever  before  his  mind,  and  has  quite  as  much  vaUdity 
as  what  is  —  nay,  sometimes  more.  Again,  how  perfect 
are  the  excuses  which  he  can  frame  for  not  acting,  as  in 
the  case  when  he  refuses  to  strike  the  fatal  blow  while  the 
King  is  at  prayer,  lest  the  latter  might  go  to  heaven! 
Nobody  knew  better  than  Hamlet  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  proposition,  yet  it  is  good  enough  for  a  pretext.  But 
all  these  psychological  peculiarities,  of  which  the  play  is 
full,  need  not  be  stated,  for  they  have  the  same  logical 
basis. 

Such  is  the  most  general  form  of  the  internal  collision 
in  Hamlet.  He  is  the  grand  representative  of  the  entire 
realm  of  subjectivity,  and  he  exhibits  its  finitude  and  its 
negation  in  his  own  fate ;  for  subjective  spirit — mere  in* 
teUigence  without  activity — cannot  save  man.  Man  must 
be  able,  not  merely  to  understand  the  world,  but  to  create 
it  anew  in  a  certain  degree ;  not  merely  to  translate  it  into 
the  forms  of  his  own  mind,  but  to  impose  his  own  forms 
upon  it  —  to  make  it  the  bearer  of  his  own  ends.  Thus 
only  can  he  assert  his  universality.  Hamlet  knows  of 
action  in  its  highest  sense,  since  he  is  master  of  the  world 
of  thought,  yet  he  cannot  attain  to  it,  though  perpetually 
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striving.  He  is  intellectual,  and  but  little  more.  He  can- 
not realize  his  plan ;  he  cannot  make  himself  valid  in  the 
objective  worid  but  to  a  small  degree,  and,  in  so  far  as  he 
falls  short  of  this,  he  can  hardly  be  called  an  actual  being, 
since  he  —  his  mind,  his  thought  —  has  no  existence  in 
the  worid  of  reality.  How,  then,  can  he  continue  to  live  ? 
It  must  be  found  in  the  end  that  he  has  not  strength  of 
individuality  suflOicient  to  maintain  life.  He  complains  of 
the  external  worid,  which  is  always  intruding  upon  his 
privacy  and  disturbing  his  quiet  intercourse  with  himself ; 
he  even  meditates  to  end  this  "sea  of  troubles*'  by  end- 
ing his  own  existence.  It  is  a  troublesome  world,  indeed, 
which,  if  it  be  ~  not  controlled,  must  itself  necessarily 
control. 

V.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  herein  to  maintain  that 
Hamlet  is  excluded  from  every  species  of  action.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  action  from  which  he 
is  wholly  excluded,  though  a  tendency  to  procrastination 
is  not  infrequently  apparent.  Just  here  occurs,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  comprehending  Hamlet's  charac- 
ter. He  is  wonderfully  ready  to  do  certain  things ;  other 
things  he  will  not  do,  and  cannot  bring  himself  to  do  — 
in  fine,  he  acts,  and  does  not  act.  Hence  different  critics 
have  given  exactly  opposite  opinions  of  him ;  one  class 
say  he  possesses  no  power  of  action  ;  another  class  declare 
that  he  possesses  a  vast  energy  of  Will.  How  can  this 
contradiction  be  reconciled?  Only  by  distinguishing  the 
different  kinds  of  action  of  which  men  are  capable. 
Undoubtedly  Hamlet  can  do  some  things,  but  the  great 
deed  he  cannpt  reach.  We  shall  attempt  a  classification 
of  the  different  forms  of  action,  and  point  out  what  lies 
in  the  power  of  Hamlet. 

16 
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1.  Impulse  has  sway  over  Hamlet  at  times,  as  over 
every  human  being.  This  is  the  first  and  lowest  form  of 
action — unconscious,  unreflecting — and  belongs  to  the 
emotional  natiu'e  of  man,  in  which,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  Hamlet  is  not  wanting.  Under  its  influence  people 
act  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  thinking  of 
consequences.  Hence  Hamlet's  drawback — reflection — 
is  not  now  present,  and  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  him 
from  action.  But  the  instant  there  is  delay  sufllcient  to 
let  his  thoughts  get  a  start,  then  farewell  deed ;  impulse 
possesses  him  no  longer.  This  is  most  strikingly  shown 
when  he  sees  the  King  at  prayer ;  his  first  impulse  is  to 
slay  him,  but  a  reflection  steps  between,  and  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  his  plan  is  again  deferred.  Moreover, 
impulse  may  lead  to  immoral  ft^on,'e¥ett-4es£rime,  since 
it  acts  regardless  of  content  ;^Jt.£jaimot.inqttii:a.uiLitself , 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  deed  which  I  am  doing?  but 
bUndly  carries  itself  into  execution.  Hamlet,  therefore, 
as  a  sentient  being,  is  capable  of  this  kind  of  action ;  and 
here  is  where  he  must  seek  the  soiu'ce  of  all  his  positive 
acts.  He  slays  Polonius  under  the  influence  of  a  mo- 
mentary  impulse,  and  finally,  even  in  the  catastrophe,  it 
requires  the  goading  of  a  sudden  passion  to  bring  him  to 
kill  the  King. 

2.  Jlamlet  possesses  what  may  ^^— ^^lefj  r^ogofiv^ 
action  —  the  power  ot_  fruAtMiting  the^Qsigna  of  hi»  aner 
miesV  "Hg^exEibits  an  infinite  acuteness  in  seeing  through 
their  plans ;  in  fact,  this  seems  an  exercise  of  intellectual 
subtlety,  in  which  he  takes  special  delight ;  he  also  pos- 
sesses the  practical  strength  to  render  futile  all  the 
attempts  of  the  King  against  his  person.  He  is  prepared 
for  everything ;  his  confidence  in  himself,  in  this  direction,. 
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is  unlimited;  he  knows  that  he  can  "delve  one  yard 
below  their  mines  and  blow  them  at  the  moon."  But  here 
his  power  of  action  ends ;  it  has  only  this  negative  result — 
the  defeat  of  the  schemes  against  him.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  this  requires  spftftgy  fffg[o]ntiQn,Aw4-  fiiiiiTtr-^VAniV- 
tion,  and,  hence,  may  appear  contradictory  to  what  has 


>een  before  stated;  still,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  Hamlet.  For  this  sort  of  action,  though  it  is 
no  doubt  a  deed,  ends  with  negating  some  other  deed, 
and  not  with  any  truly  positive  act.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
-condition  of  the  drama  itself  that  Hamlet  possesses  so 
much  action,  at  least,  as  to  maintain  himself  for  a  while ; 
otherwise,  he  must  fall  a  victim  to  the  first  conspiracy,  and 
the  play  abruptly  terminate.  It  is  only  the  great  substan- 
tial deed,  which  includes  all  other  deeds  in  its  end,  that 
Hamlet  cannot  perform.  This  brings  us  to  the  next  kind 
of  action. 

3.  It  is  what  we  term  Rational  Action  from  which 
Hamlet  is  excluded.  Here  the  individual  seizes  a  true 
and  justifiable  end,  and  carries  it  into  execution.  This 
end  Intelligence  knows  as  rational,  for  it  alone  can  recog- 
nize the  worth  and  vaUdity  of  an  end,  and  the  Will  brings 
it  to  realization.  Thus  we  have  the  highest  union  of 
IntelHgence  and  Will,  which  gives  the  most  exalted  form 
of  action.  This  unity  Hamlet  cannot  reach;  he  grasps 
the  end,  and  comprehends  it  in  its  fullest  significance ;  but 
there  it  remains,  caught  in  its  own  toils.  But  what  would 
true  action  demand  ?  There  may  be  doubts  and  difllcul- 
ties  in  the  way,  but  these  are  ultimately  brushed  aside ; 
there  may  even  be  moral  scruples  which  rear  their  front  — 
and  this  is  actually  the  case  with  Hamlet — but  these,  too, 
must  finally  be  subordinated  —  the  higher  to  the  lower. 
Thus  the  rational  man  acts ;  having  seized  the  highest  end, 
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he  casts  aside  all  doubts,  reflections,  also  moral  misgiv- 
ings ;  for  the  true  moraUty  must  be  contained  in  his  end^ 
^ .  if  it  be  really  the  highest. 

\^  *  r  Now,  what  is  this  end  ?  Hamlet  is  invoked  to  vindicate 
^  l|^b  thp  T^^TTH'ly  ^'^^  tt^^nia  together  with  his  own  indi- 
I        vidual  rights ;  it  is  his  father,  the  King,  who  is  slain ;  his. 

}  mother,  the  Queen,  who  is  debauched;  himself  who   is 
deprived  of  a  throne.     The  order  of  the   world  is  thus, 
turned  unside  /dc^wn ;  he  Imows  that  he  is^jOrfTto  set  it 
right;  tliaithis  i8\thehighestr3uty,'to  which  every  inferior 
'  ,'     duty^-imist  Wield ;  \i,  repeatedly  makes  his  resolution  in 
/      the  strongest  terms,  yet,  after  all,  he  allows  his  purpose 
/      'to  be  first  clouded  and  then  defeated  by  his  moral  feel- 
-  '  ings  and  interminable  reflections.     The  objective  world  of 
Spirit  —  State,  Family,  Society,  Right  —  which  Hamlet, 
by  station  and  culture,  is  called  upon  to  maintain  as  the 
highest  end  which  man  can  place  before  himself — since 
upon  them  depend  his  very  existence  as  a  rational  being  — 
is  lost  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  subjectivity. 

By  this  distinction  it  would  seem  that  the  striking  con- 
tradiction in  the  character  of  Hamlet  —  his  action  and 
his  non-action — can  be  reconciled.  We  are  to  consider 
what  he  can  perform  and  what  he  cannot.  Certain  kinds, 
of  action  He  in  his  power,  but  the  one  great  act  is  beyond 
his  abihty.  In  like  manner  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  critics  upon  this  subject  would  meet  with  a  satis^ 
factory  solution. 

Moreover,  this  distinction  will  assist  us  in  dispelling  & 
confusion  which  very  often  haunts  the  reader  of  this, 
drama.  When  it  is  said  that  Hamlet's  reflection  destroys, 
his  action,  is  it  meant  that  we  should  never  think  before 
we  act?  Many  have  taken  such  to  be  the  Poet's  mean- 
ing, and  have  even  accepted  the  doctrine  that  we  must  go 
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73ack  to  impulse,  and  cut  loose  from  our  intellect ;  in  other 
words,  they  declare  that  instinctive  is  higher  and  truer 
than  conscious  activity.  They  do  this  because  they  think 
that  nothing  remains  but  to  take  the  lower  form  of  action 
— impulse.  But  we  have  seen  above  that  there  is  another 
more  exalted  kind — Rational  Action  —  which  demands 
thought,  for  its  content  can  be  seized  only  by  thought, 
and,  indeed,  that  content  itself  is  thought  in  its  object- 
ive form.  Thus  Intelligence  passes  over  into  reahty  — 
becomes  a  principle  of  action.  Man  now  grasps  a  sub- 
stantial end  by  mind,  and  then  carried  it  into  execution. 
That  the  Poet  does  not  regard  impulse  as  the  true  basis 
of  action  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  gives  it  to  Hamlet, 
who,  by  this  very  means,  is  first  made  a  criminal,  and 
then  brought  to  destruction.  Hence  the  lesson  is  that 
we  are  to  reflect  before  acting,  but  not  to  stop  there. 

Rational  Action  is  the  great  object,  and  that  always 
includes  Intelligence.  Having  grasped  a  true  end  (of 
course,  through  Intelligence),  we  should  proceed  to  real- 
ize it  without  thinking  on  all  possible  relations  and  conse- 
quences ;  for  subjective  reflection  looks  at  the  deed,  and 
summons  up  every  imaginable  possibility.  As  these  are 
simply  infinite  the  action  is  infinitely  deferred.  Con- 
sider, for  a  moment,  what  may  take  place,  if  you  merely 
go  to  your  daily  occupation  —  a  team  may  run  over  you, 
a  house  may  fall  on  you,  a  stray  bullet  may  hit  you  — 
and  it  will  be  evident  what  possibilities  he  in  the  most 
ordinary  act,  what  excuses  a  Uvely  fancy  can  rouse  up  to 
shirk  the  performance  of  any  duty.  Hamlet  clearly 
recognizes  this  rational  end,  yet  will  not  translate  it  into 
reality,  because  of  "  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event," 
to  use  his  own  expression. 

VI.  The  death  of  Polonius  has  given  great  dificulty, 
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and  even  offense ;  its  object  should  be  fully  comprehended, 
for  it  not  only  illustrates  the  charabter  of  Hamlet,  but  also 
is  one  of  the  leading  motives  of  the  play.  No  other  incident 
shows  so  deep  a  design,  or  is  so  appropriate  for  its  purpose. 
Hamlet,  acting  bUndly  through  impulse,  slays  the  wrong 
one ;  the  result  is  — guilt.  This  warning,  therefore,  speaks 
from  the  rash  act:  Let  no  rational  being  give  up  con- 
trol to  impulse  which  cannot  see,  cannot  distinguish,  the 
nfit^p*^  ^f  ?  ^^^d  Man  must,  therefore,  reflect  before 
^oceeding  to  action.  But,  through  lyfleiiliun,  Ilaudet  is 
unable  to  slay  the  right  one ;  thus  he  cannot  perform  the 
great  injunction  laid  upon  his  soul.  Such  is  his  dilemma; 
if  he  acts^t  is  through  impulse,  and  he  falls  into  guilt;  if 
he  reflects,  he  cannot  act — that  is,  he  cannot  do  the  Great 
Deed  of  his  Hf e,  and  so  commits,  at  least,  a  sin  of  omission* 
What  will  be  Hamlet's  solution  ?  He  tells  it  himself  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  play.  Thi'ow  yourself  back  into  impulse, 
and  abandon  control  through  InteUigence.  But  what  will 
be  the  result  of  such  a  doctrine?  Death  —  the  thinking: 
being  who  cannot  act  from  thought  must  perish. 

Through  the  death  of  Polonius,  Hamlet  has  committed 
the  very  crime  which  he  was  seeking  to  punish ;  the  son  of 
a  father  murdered  has  himself  murdered  a  father.  Retri- 
bution will  call  up  against  him  a  son,  at  whose  hands  he 
will  meet  his  fate.  So  this  incident  offers  the  profoundest 
illustration  of  Hamlet's  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,, 
furnishes  the  motive  of  his  death.  Polonius  deseryed  to- 
die  for  his  offenses^  but  Hamlet  had  no  right.tQ.  sJa^Lluin. 

With  this  somewhat  lengthy  introduction,  in  which  it  is. 
attempted  to  give  the  elements  of  Hamlet's  character  in 
their  logical  relation,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  di-ama  itself^ 
and  watch  its  development  under  the  hands  of  the  Poet. 
*"  jaite  simple ;  it  is  to  bring  a  series  ot  ester- 
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nal  influences  to  bear  upon  Hamlet,  which  first  -<^«  j^|  retri. 
with  the  most  powerful  motives,  and  then  spur  him^j  . 
action.  Given  a  character  of  deep  moral  feeling  a**^ 
decided  intellectual  culture,  and  we  have  the  chief  pre- 
supposition of  the  play.  Hamlet  is  introduced  as  a  man 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  has  spent  a  number  of  years 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  is  a  German  university,  and,  moreover,  the  home  of 
the  Reformation — hints  which  the  Poet  has  given  not  with- 
out a  profound  purpose.  For  it  is  here  indicated  that  the 
culture  of  Hamlet  is  German,  in  contrast  to  the  French 
culture  of  Laertes,  and,  hence,  lays  stress  upon  the  internal 
and  spiritual  nature  of  man  rather  than  the  outward  show 
and  conventionaUties  of  life.  Also,  the  German  mind  is 
now,  and  always  has  been,  speculative  rather  than  prac- 
tical, and,  hence,  to-day  it  is  the  teacher  of  the  world  in 
thought  and  philosophy.  In  Germany,  too,  began  that 
rebellion  against  the  externality  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
favor  of  subjective  freedom,  which  rebellion  was  nour- 
ished in  this  very  Wittenberg.  So,  by  a  happy  stroke, 
the  Poet  has  identified  Hamlet  with  the  great  historical 
movement  of  modern  times,  which  sought  to  free  the  human 
mind  from  the  domination  of  outward  forms,  and  to  bring 
it  to  a  profounder  self-consciousness.  Hamlet,  therefore, 
is  true  to  his  education  in  the  highest  degree. 

Section  II. — General  Statements. 

The  ethical  element  in  which  the  drama  moves  is  the 

Family,  of  which  there  has  been  a  double  violation — against 

-both  father   and   mother.      Thus   the   son   rises  up   for 

revenge,  which,  however,  demands  the  murder  of  the  uncle 
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o  ^eed  ^^J^tiich  the  son  refuses  to  perform,  through  moral 
iiT)\o^  and  intellectual  hesitation.  But,  acting  through 
3^^ulse,  he  slays  a  father,  and  thus  becomes  guilty  of  the 
very  crime  against  the  Family  which  he  is  seeking  to  pun- 
ish. Thus  he  calls  up  against  himself  another  son,  who 
applies  to  him  the  logic  of  his  own  deed.  Also,  the  State 
is  always  standing  in  the  background  as  a  minor  factor  of 
the  collision.  Hamlet's  father  was  King,  and  Hamlet 
believed  himself  to  have  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  the 
throne.  Some  maintain  that  Claudius  was  not  a  usurper, 
as  Denmark  was  an  elective  monarchy ;  such  could  hardly 
have  been  Hamlet's  view  of  the  succession,  and  probably 
it  was  not  the  Poet's.  The  poUtical  violation  is  repeatedly 
dwelt  upon,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  strongly  empha- 
sized as  the  domestic  violation.  Thus  Family  and  State 
are  both  present ;  but  these  ethical  elements  become  almost 
latent  in  the  overwhelming  prominence  given  to  the  psy- 
chological elements. 

Let  us  now  grasp  fully  the  organization  of  the  play. 
There  are  two  main  movements,  of  which  the  first  por- 
trays the  conflict  between  Hamlet  and  the  King ;  each  is 
seeking  to  find  out  the  plans  of  his  opponent,  and,  when 
they  are  found  out,  to  destroy  him.  At  the  same  time 
each  has  an  internal  conflict  with  himself — Hamlet  with  his 
intellect,  mainly ;  the  King  with  his  conscience.  Both  are 
foiled  doubly.  In  the  external  conflict  neither  gets  rid  of 
the  other — Hamlet  does  not  slay  the  King,  nor  does  the 
King  succeed  in  sending  Hamlet  to  England ;  in  the  inter- 
nal conflict  neither  can  heal  the  breach  of  his  own  soul — 
Hamlet  will  not  act,  the  King  will  not  repent.  The  first 
movement,  in  general,  shows  guilt — the  King  has  murdered 
the  old   Hamlet,   and  the  young  Hamlet  has  murdered 
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Polonius.  The  second  movement  portrays  the  final  retri- 
bution, along  with  the  great  changes  in  the  minds  and  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  persons.  Ophelia  goes 
mad ;  Hamlet,  not  acting,  comes  to  believe  in  fate,  and 
surrenders  himself  to  the  guidance  of  external  accident ; 
the  King,  not  repenting,  is  hardened  by  transgression,  and 
plunges  readily  into  a  new  crime.  Still,  the  external  con- 
flict between  Hamlet  and  the  King  continues  after  Ham- 
let's return  from  his  short  voyage ;  the  King  has  now,  as 
his  chief  instrument,  Laertes,  who,  righteously  undertak- 
ing to  avenge  the  murder  of  a  father,  suffers  himself  to 
be  perverted  into  the  instrument  of  the  murderer  of  a 
father.  All  these  perish  by  the  logic  of  their  deeds, 
together  with  the  Queen,  who,  sharing  in  her  husband's 
perverse  life,  shares  in  his  death. 

The  present  division  into  Acts  is  inept,  and  does  not 
proceed  from  Shakespeare.  The  Third  Act  should  end 
with  Scene  Fourth,  Act  Fourth ;  thus  the  first  movement 
would  occupy  just  three  acts,  and  the  second  movement 
just  two  acts.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  there  are  two 
threads  running  through  the  whole  play  —  that  of  Hamlet 
and  that  of  the  King ;  between  whom  the  conflict  takes 
place.  A  short  abstract  of  each  thread  in  each  movement 
may  also  be  given,  in  order  to  aid  in  grasping  the  whole 
play. 

The  first  thread  of  the  first  movement  is  that  of  Ham- 
let, and  it  has  two  phases,  the  external  and  the  internal. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  exhibits  the  influences  which  come 
upon  him  from  without  to  drive  him  to  the  great  deed  of 
his  life  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  exhibits  the  counteraction  of 
these  influences  through  Hamlet's  moral  and  intellectual 
hesitation.     Thus  the  blood  is  taken  out  of  all  external 
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forces,  and  the  deed  becomes  a  ghost ;  transmuted  through 
his  peculiar  mental  medium,  the  objective  world  turns  to 
an  unreality.  Still,  he  believes  that  intelligence  can  con- 
trol human  action,  and  hopes  for  this  result  in  his  own 
case.  His  sole  instrument  is  his  friend,  Horatio ;  but  there 
must  also  be  grouped  around  him  those  influences  which 
work  upon  him  externally — as  the  ghost,  together  with  the 
soldiers  who  see  it,  the  players,  Fortinbras  and  his  captain, 
the  grave-diggers.  These  are  the  groups  of  the  Hamlet 
thi'ead. 

The  second  threap  of  the  first  movement  is  that  of  the 
King  surrounded  by  his  instruments.  He,  too,  has  a 
double  conflict — an  external  one  with  Hamlet,  and  an  inter- 
nal one  with  himself.  His  first  object  is  to  discover  Ham- 
let's secret,  and  then  to  get  rid  of  him  when  found  to  be 
dangerous.  His  instruments  may  be  classed  in  three 
groups.  The  first  is  for  the  general  purposes  of  State, 
and  have  httle  or  nothing  to  do  with  Hamlet,  as  Voltimand 
and  CorneUus ;  the  second  is  composed  of  courtiers  —  the 
servile  tools  of  the  monarch — as  Rosencrantz  andGuilden- 
stern,  to  whom  Osrick  may  be  added;  the  tlurd  is  the 
family  of  Polonius  — father,  son,  and  daughter — most  inti- 
mately bound  up  in  the  destiny  of  the  House  of  Denmark — 
all  of  whom  are  used  as  instruments  by  the  King  against 
Hamlet,  and  are  ground  to  death  in  the  conflict.  The  King, 
therefore,  sets  influences  to  work,  while  Hamlet  lets' influ- 
ences come  upon  him ;  Hamlet  possesses  action  to  the 
extent  of  nullifying  these  influences,  but  he  cannot  do 
the  great  postive  deed. 

The  first  thread  of  the  second  movement  continues  the 
development  of  Hamlet.  He  had  been  sent  off  to  England 
to  be  murdered,  when,  by  accident,  he  is  once  more  brought 
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back  t<f  Denmark.  The  conflict  with  the  King  is  opened 
anew,  but  under  wholly  different  circumstances.  Hamlet 
no  longer  has  faith  in  intelligence  as  the  controlling  power 
in  the  world ;  it  is  chance ;  it  is  destiny.  Thus  he  throws 
himself  into  the  arms  of  fate ;  previously  he  beUeved  in 
action,  though  not  acting ;  now  he  does  not  even  beUeve 
in  action.  The  man  who  would  not  do  the  deed  has  come 
to  deny  the  very  possibility  of  the  deed — as  the  product  of 
rational  foresight.  This  psychological  change  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  Hamlet's  characterization,  and  con- 
stitutes the  essential  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  movement.  But,  when  he  thinks  for  a  moment 
of  proceeding  to  action,  there  stands  Laertes  opposed 
to  him  —  the  real  embodiment  of  his  own  destiny  —  for 
Laertes  must  slay  him  if  he  slay  the  King;  both  have 
the  same  ground  of  revenge.  At  this  apparition  his 
arm  falls  palsied  by  his  side,  and  he  quietly  lets  him- 
self be  caught  in  a  plot  which  he  knew  of,  or  strongly 
suspected. 

The  second  thread  of  the  second  movement  is  that  of 
the  King,  whose  chief  instrument  against  Hamlet  is  now 
Laertes.  The  death  of  the  parent,  Polonius,  furnishes 
a  justifiable  motive  to  the  son,  which  is  further  intensified 
by  the  condition  of  his  sister,  Ophelia,  whose  madness 
and  death  are  here  given.  But  Laertes  ruins  his  cause 
by  allowing  himself  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  dia- 
bolical plans  of  the  King — that  King  who  is  himself  the 
murderer  of  a  father,  and  who  is  now  seeking  to  destroy 
the  son.  Thus  Laertes  is  whirled  into  the  tragic  circle  of 
retribution,  and  becomes  the  author  of  his  own  fate.  He 
aids  the  destroyer  of  the  parent  to  destroy  the  avenger  of 
the  parent,  which  avenger  is,  logically,  hunself .     He  thus 
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assails  his  own  principle,  and,    as  it  were,  passes  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  himself. 

The  method  of  the  following  development  will  be  a  little 
different  from  the  usual  manner.  The  two  threads  —  that 
of  Hamlet  and  that  of  the  King — will  be  carried  separately 
through  the  two  movements ;  thus  a  survey  of  the  total 
development  of  each  side  is  given  without  interruption. 
But  the  reader  has  the  means  of  following  the  action  by 
movements,  instead  of  threads,  if  he  so  chooses,  as  all 
these  di\'isions  of  the  play  are  carefully  designated  at  the 
proper  places. 

Section  III.  — The  Hamlet  Thread. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  present  drama  and  of 
Hamlet's  character  have  now  been  unfolded.  Upon  this 
character  a  series  of  external  circumstances  are  brought 
to  bear,  the  object  of  which  is  to  incite  him  to  action. 
The  course  of  the  play  is,  therefore,  to  exhibit  these  cir- 
cumstances and  their  influence  upon  Hamlet,  and,  conse- 
quently, we  have  now  to  take  the  poem  in  hand  and  to 
watch  its  gradual  development.  We  shall  consider  tlie 
different  influences  separately,  and  try  to  point  out  their 
onler  and  gradation.  Possibly,  too,  there  may  be  often 
found  between  them  a  logical  connection. 

I.  The  first  of  these  e3rternal  influences  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  Hamlet  is  the  conduct  of  his  mother. 
Her  marriage,  especially  with  such  a  man  as  Claudius,  so 
soon  after  her  husband's  death,  has  touched  to  Hie  very 
core  the  profound  ethical  nature  of  Hamlet,  who  feels  that 
therein  the  familv  relation  is  essentiallv  annihilated-  He 
has  to  deny  to  his  own  moHier  all  true  womanhood,  and. 
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hence,  the  moral  world  seems  to  him  to  be  falling  into  chaos. 
As  Hamlet's  whole  being  is  wrapped  up  in  this  moral 
world,  he  feels  that  he  possesses  no  bond  which  can  tie 
him  to  existence ;  hence  he  is  continually  contemplating 
suicide,  from  which,  however,  that  same  ethical  nature 
holds  him  back.  Besides,  he  has,  as  before  stated,  a  fore- 
boding of  something  still  worse,  which  is  soon  to  be 
revealed. 

The  second  of  these  external  influences  which  come 
upon  Hamlet  is  the  Ghost,  for  which  preparation  is  made 
in  the  very  first  scene  of  the  play.  It  teUs  the  terrible 
tale  of  his  father's  murder,  and  enjoins  the  still  more  ter- 
rible revenge.  The  motives  for  action  are  now  complete ; 
presentiment  has  become  knowledge.  But  just  here  arises 
a  question  which  is  probably  destined  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  and,  hence,  a  subject  of  discussion,  as  long  as  the 
play  is  read  by  human  eyes.  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  Ghost?  The  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difll- 
cult}'^  is,  no  doubt,  to  take  the  apparition  just  as  it  is,  with- 
out further  troubUng  ourselves  about  the  matter.  But,  as 
one  cannot  well  suppose  that  Shakespeare  beheved  in 
ghosts,  every  thinking  man  must  demand  some  explanation. 
It  may  be  held  that  it  is  employed  as  a  species  of  poetical 
machinery,  somewhat  as  Virgil  used  the  Grecian  Mythol- 
ogy. Still,  this  will  not  do.  Nearly  all  close  readers  of 
Shakespeare  have  the  firmest  faith  that  he  never  intro- 
duces supernatural  forms  without  a  profound  spiritual 
signification.  Another  theory  is  that  the  Ghost  was  gotten 
up  by  somebody — say  Horatio,  or  the  soldiers,  or  persons 
not  mentioned  in  the  play ;  and  there  are  several  passages 
which,  being  read  with  such  an  opinion  in  view,  are  suffi- 
cient to  excite  an  impression  to  this  effect.     Again,  it  is 
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supposed  by  some  that  the  Ghost  is  a  typical  representation 
of  Hamlet's  suspicion,  or,  possibly,  that  of  the  people — an 
objectification  of  the  vague  and  ghost-like  doubts,  hint- 
ings,  rumors  of  the  time.  Besides  special  objections 
against  each  of  these  views,  there  lies  the  general  objec- 
tion against  all  of  them — there  is  no  adequate  ground 
stated  for  the  employment  of  the  Ghost.  The  Poet  has 
himself  given  us  no  solution  of  the  difficulty,  when  a  mere 
hint  would  have  been  sufficient.  We  may  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  he  intended  to  leave  his  audience  in  the  dark 
about  the  matter ;  that  he  designed  to  have  them  see  just 
what  Hamlet  sees,  and  no  more.  He  simply  represents  the 
Ghost  as  one  of  those  external  influences  which  are  to 
spur  Hamlet  on  to  action.  This  is  its  function  in  the  play, 
but  the  secret  of  its  origin  must  remain  forever  untold. 

Our  consideration  of  this  subject,  therefore,  will  take 
a  somewhat  different  turn.  We  shall  not  neglect  to  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  of  the  Ghost,  as  was  attempted  in  the 
above-mentioned  theories,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall 
accept  it  in  its  present  form,  and  undertake  to  place  the 
employment  of  it  upon  a  rational  basis.  Here  is  a  great 
mediation  in  an  unusual  way;  what  justification  for  its 
use?  The  simple  question  then  is,  why  is  the  Ghost 
taken  ?  Its  reaUty  must  be  carefully  observed ;  it  speaks 
the  truth ;  it  tells  what  is  nowhere  else  told  in  the  drama ; 
it  gives  the  pathos  to  Hamlet,  and  furnishes  the  basis  of 
his  action ;  it  acts  quite  the  same,  in  this  respect,  as  if  it 
were  no  ghost.  There  is  no  hint  that  it  has  falsified,  and, 
in  fact,  the  entire  course  and  purport  of  the  drama  rest 
upon  its  statements  in  reference  to  the  murder  of  the 
King  and  faithlessness  of  his  wife. 

We  think  that  the  character  of  Hamlet  determines  the* 
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fact  that  this  news  takes  the  form  of  a  ghost.  It  has 
ah'eady  been  stated  how  he  melts  all  reality  into  his  own 
subjective  shapes ;  how  he  conjures  up  all  sorts  of  rela- 
tions, doubts,  possibiUties,  excuses — which  may  be  called 
the  ghosts  of  Reflection.  Now,  Hamlet  lived  in  this  unreal, 
subjective  world,  where  true  existence  turns  to  a  shadow. 
The  Ghost  here  means  just  this — an  unreal  form  of  a  real- 
ity. It  is  the  way  in  which  a  fact  reveals  itself  to  such  a 
mind — a  fact  whose  actual  nature  is  entirely  changed  and 
colored  by  the  mental  medium  through  which  it  passes, 
and  its  real  character  is  transformed  into  the  unreal, 
ghostly. 

This  apparition  is  the  leading  motive  of  the  play.  It 
furnishes  Hamlet  the  basis  of  his  action — gives  him  his  end, 
which  is  to  slay  the  King.  But  the  murder  of  his  father 
was  a  deed ;  here  he  enters  the  realm  of  shadows ;  for 
how  does  the  deed  appear  to  a  deedless  man  ?  No  doubt 
as  a  ghost.  How,  then,  can  it  work  as  a  spur  to  him? 
Because  Hamlet,  as  an  intellectual  man,  knows  of  action, 
and  its  necessity ;  hence  his  longing  for  it — his  seeking  for 
it  like  something  lost,  which,  however,  he  cannot  find.  He 
cannot  realize  this  knowledge,  hence  it  can  be  to  him  only 
an  unreality — a  specter.  The  question  with  the  Poet  is, 
what  objective  form  can  I  get  to  represent  Hamlet's  view 
of  such  a  deed?  The  Ghost  is  most  happily  chosen,  for  it 
means  that  the  form  is  not  a  substantial  one — has  no  object- 
ive validity ;  it  may  be  comprehended,  but  not  realized. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  elements  in  the  Ghost,  both 
of  which  must  be  kept  distinctly  before  the  mind — the  real 
and  the  unreal.  On  the  one  hand,  it  represents  occur- 
rences which  actually  took  place ;  its  utterances  are  true, 
and  are  taken  throughout  the  play  just  as  if  they  had  been 
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spoken  by  an  ordinary  character.  Hamlet,  to  be  sure, 
hesitates  in  one  place  to  accept  its  statements,  but  that  is 
only  an  excuse  for  deferring  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  form  is  unreal  as  being  a  ghost — which  form  results, 
as  before  explained,  from  the  nature  of  Hamlet's  mind. 

But  how  does  the  opinion  here  presented  consist  with 
the  fact  that  others  see  the  Ghost  besides  Hamlet  ?  It  is 
specially  to  be  noted  with  what  care  the  Poet  guards  the 
objectivity  of  the  Ghost  as  one  of  its  essential  elements ; 
for  it  is  not  only  seen  by  others,  but  it  is  seen  by  others 
before  it  is  seen  by  Hamlet  himself.  Not  the  least  hint  is 
given  of  its  secret  in  the  whole  play,  and  its  objective 
nature  is  most  rigorously  preserved.  So  great  and  so 
striking  is  the  precaution  of  the  Poet,  in  this  respect,  that 
we  cannot  help  attributing  it  to  the  most  careful  design. 
But  what  ground  is  there  for  such  a  procedure  ?  A  most 
excellent  ground,  and  one  that  exhibits  the  profoundest 
conception  of  Tragic  Art.  The  Poet  wishes  to  involve  his 
audience  in  the  same  doubts  and  conflicts  as  his  hero.  He 
designs  the  apparition  for  us,  too ;  we  are  to  look  upon  it, 
as  it  were,  with  Hamlet's  eyes,  and,  hence,  must  not  know 
anything  more  about  it  than  Hamlet  himself.  To  be  sure, 
we  may  not  regard  it  with  his  trust ;  we  may  disbeUeve 
*  entirely  in  ghosts ;  but  thus  the  nature  of  his  mind  is 
revealed,  and  the  chasm  between  his  consciousness  and 
our  own  is  made  manifest.  Still  further,  the  audience 
must  have  the  same  problem  before  them  as  Hamlet;  they 
must  be  assailed  by  the  same  difficulty — must  be  required 
to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  Ghost.  Thus  a  character 
becomes  tragic  to  the  spectators  when  they  are  rent  by  the 
same  contradiction  which  destroys  the  hero.  If  the 
audience  stands  above  the  hero,  and  comprehends  all  his^ 
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complications  and  mistakes,  we  begin  to  enter  the  realm 
of  Comedy. 

Suppose  the  subject  were  treated  otherwise.  The  Poet 
might  have  dispensed  with  the  Ghost,  and  had  the  news 
of  the  murder  told  to  Hamlet,  in  a  separate  scene,  by 
some  spy  who  had  secreted  himself  in  the  garden ;  but 
then  we  would  lose  the  objective  form,  which  exhibits 
Hamlet's  mind,  though  he  might  still  be  portrayed  as 
vacillating.  Again,  the  Poet  might  have  let  the  spectators 
into  the  mystery  of  the  Ghost,  while  he  kept  it  a  secret  to 
Hamlet ;  then  the  whole  pathos  of  the  character  would  be 
destroyed,  for  this  depends  upon  the  audience  sharing  in 
the  same  struggle  as  the  hero.  Such  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  rests  the  justification  of  the  Poet  in  giving  strong 
objective  validity  to  the  Ghost;  for  these  reasons  so 
many  people  in  the  play  see  it  besides  Hamlet ;  his  mental 
characteristics  are  thus  shown  as  they  could  be  by  no 
other  means;  finally,  in  this  way  the  tragic  element  is 
brought  out  in  its  fullest  significance,  since  the  audience 
must  solve  the  same  problem,  and  is  involved  ii^  the  same 
difficulties  as  Hamlet. 

The  third  external  infiuence  is  the  company  of  actors. 
The  connection  of  this  part,  with  the  preceding,  is  by  no 
means  remote.  For  the  drama  which  they  act  is  also  not 
the  reaUty,  but  only  the  representation  of  the  reality.  The 
Ghost  is  the  dim,  uncertain  subjective  representation  of 
the  deed  —  the  primitive  conception ;  the  drama  is  the  clear 
objective  representation  of  the  deed  in  an  ideal  form,  yet 
is  not  the  real  action  itself.  Now,  the  whole  course  of  the 
play  is  to  show  the  influences  which  spur  Hamlet  on  to  do 
the  deed  first  enjoined  by  the  Ghost,  namely,  to  revenge 
his  father's  murder.     Revenge  means  like  for  like ;  Hamlet 
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is  to  do  to  the  King  what  the  King  did  to  his  father.  But 
he  will  first  represent  it  on  the  stage,  and  then,  he  thinks, 
act  it  himself.  Hence  this  play  within  the  play  is  an 
intermediate  link  between  the  Ghost  and  the  ultimate  deed. 
It  is  also  very  characteristic  of  Hamlet  that  he  is  fond  of 
the  Drama ;  it  pictures  action,  but  requires  none  from  him. 
So  in  his  mind  he  loves  to  contemplate  action,  but  hates 
to  act. 

His  changed  demeanor  has  already  excited  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  court,  and  all  the  characters  of  the  play  who 
ai'e  employed  as  instruments  of  the  King — Polonius,  Ro- 
sencrantz,  Guildenstern,  and  Ophelia — are  set  to  work  in 
order  to  worm  out  his  secret.  How  they  are  baffled  at 
every  point  need  not  here  be  detailed,  though  it  forms  by 
itself  a  most  interesting  study.  In  the  meantime  the 
players  arrive;  Hamlet  calls  for  a  favorite  speech,  enti- 
tled "  The  Slaughter  of  Priam.''  But  why  is  this  lengthy, 
and  apparently  irrelevant,  declamation  brought  in  here? 
Its  point  lies  in  the  inconsolable  grief  of  Hecuba,  wife  of 
Priam,  who  has  just  beheld  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
Hence  Hamlet  calls  for  it  as  furnishing  a  soothing  con- 
trast to  the  conduct  of  his  faithless  mother.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  this  long  insertion  is  in  the  deepest  harmony 
with  the  subject  of  the  tragedy,  and  bears,  as  a  motive, 
directly  upon  Hamlet.  But  that  wMch'sets  him  on  fire  is 
the  action  of  the  player,  who  seems  to  be  more  infiuenced 
by  a  mere  fiction  than  he  himself  by  the  most  fearful  actual 
occurrence.  Bitter  self-reproach  follows,  with  appar- 
ently a  new  resolution.  But  a  doubt  rises ;  a  reflection 
enters — the  Ghost  may  be  a  deception;  hence  there  is 
another  deferment  tiU  he  can  catch  the  conscience  of  the 
King  in  a  play.    Nor  can  he  do  otherwise ;  for  what  is  the 
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-deed  to  Hamlet  but  a  shadowy  specter?  Hence  he  doubts 
the  deed  which  has  been  done,  and  doubts  the  deed  which 
he  is  to  do. 

But  the  matter  cannot  rest  here.  The  keen  reflective 
Hamlet  must  know  his  own  state.  Abeady  he  has  shown 
misgivings  in  respect  to  his  ability  to  accomplish  his  work. 
Hence,  when  we  next  meet  him,  it  is  in  the  far-famed 
soliloquy  on  suicide  —  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  his  mental 
<jondition,  and  seems  to  regard  it  as  final,  as  something 
which  cannot  he  helped.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
motive  for  self-murder  which  was  frequently  hovering 
before  his  mii^d.  The  subject  again  comes  up  in  this  con- 
nection, as  he  has  now  become  conscious  of  his  resolu- 
tion, and  is  still  pressed  on  by  the  most  fearful  injunc- 
tions. What  is  he  to  do?  Kill  himself — let  us  first  cast 
up  the  credit  and  the  debit  side  of  death.  Death  relieves 
us  from  all  the  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  from  all 
vn*ongs  —  in  general,  from  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time ; 
so  much  is  clear  gain.  But  hold !  there  is  a  dream-world 
beyond ;  there's  the  rub : 

**  For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  olf  this  mortal  coil, 


Must  give  us  pause." 

Upon  this  bare  possibility  we  shall  forego  all  the  acknowl- 
edged advantages  of  death.  Hamlet  has  already  declared 
that  the  external  world  was  too  strong  for  his  frail  indi- 
viduality ;  he  cannot  resist  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune,  but  is  prone  to  passively  suffer  all  which 
collides  with  him.  He  sees  that  death  is  the  only  destiny 
of  such  a  person.  But  what  deters  him  from  the  act  of 
suicide  ?    The  future  state,  which,  whatever  else  may  be 
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said  about  it,  is  the  land  of  shadows,  of  unrealities  to  the 
living  man,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  not  yet  real- 
ized that  state,  and  cannot  do  so  till  after  death.  This 
realm,  being  so  perfectly  void,  is  a  fine  field  for  the  imagi- 
nation, since  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way.  Let 
no  one  think  that  by  these  remarks  we  are  doubting  or 
denying  the  great  doctrine  of  immortaUty ;  but  this  rests 
upon  quite  other  grounds,  namely,  the  rationality  of  man, 
and  cannot  be  given  by  imagination.  Hamlet,  true  to  hia 
character,  assigns  the  greater  validity  to  this  specter  of 
unreality.  Whatever  the  future  state  may  be  to  others, 
to  him  it  is,  and  can  only  be,  the  land  of  popsibilities.  But 
the  principal  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  he  is  now  aware 
of  his  own  condition,  and  gives  it  expression : 

"And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  pale  cast  of  thought." 

Moreover,  his  moral  nature  also  rebels  at  the  thought  of 
suicide,  as  it  did  at  the  thought  of  murder: 

"  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all." 

But  the  word  ' '  conscience ' '  may  have  here  a  much  broader 
signification  than  its  present  usage  allows.  The  struggle 
of  Hamlet  against  the  King  has  thus  become  internal  — 
against  himself.  The  destruction  of  Claudius  was  enjoined 
upon  him  as  the  most  sacred  duty,  yet  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  its  performance,  and  is  now  conscious  of  the 
fact.  What  does  he  think  of  himself?  "If  I  have  not 
strength  of  individuality  enough  to  do  such  a  duty,  then 
I  have  not  strength  enough  to  Uve ;  I  am  too  weak  to 
assert  myself  in  this  world  of  rude,  buffeting  tempests." 
Such  is  his  conclusion.     But  he  can  no  more  MU  himself 
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than  he  can  kill  the  King,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It 
would  be  a  contradiction  if  he  could.  Hence  we  see  the 
same  unreality,  the  same  spectral  excuses,  coming  up  to 
forestall  action  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  So 
Hamlet  remains  still  a  living  being,  with  the  same  conflicts 
as  before,  which  are  now  renewed  with  increased  fury. 

The  play  within  the  play  succeeds  perfectly,  but  has 
also  had  another  result  not  so  favorable  to  Hamlet.  If 
the  latter  has  now  perfect  evidence,  the  King  also  has 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  Hamlet  is  apprised  of  his 
guilt.  Consequently,  more  decisive  measures  must  be 
taken  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  dissembler.  Prepara- 
tions are  accordingly  made  to  dispatch  him  to  England 
and  there  murder  him.  But  this  play  has  struck  another 
chord  in  the  King's  character,  which,  on  one  or  two  occas- 
ions, hitherto  has  shown  some  signs  of  life  —  conscience. 
The  attempt  at  prayer,  by  the  King,  forms  the  countei-part 
to  Hamlet's  soliloquy  on  suicide.  The  King  here  has  done 
the  deed ;  his  desire  is  that  it'  should  be  undone.  Note 
the  steps ;  for  we  have  in  this  passage  the  most  complete 
exposition,  on  the  noblest  Christian  doctrine,  and  it  is 
worth  more  than  many  volumes  of  Theology.  He  attempts 
prayer,  which  means  he  tries  to  place  himself  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  Being  —  the  rational  principle  of  the  Uni- 
verse. But  that  Being  he  has  offended,  to  the  last  degree, 
by  his  conduct,  hence  there  seems  to  be  no  reconciUation. 
But  is  there  no  hope?  Yes,  there  is  mercy  for  even  the 
greatest  criminal.  How?  First,  by  a  complete  repent- 
ance in  spirit  for  the  act;, second,  by  surrendering  all  its 
advantages  —  that  is,  you  must  make  that  undone  which 
you  have  done^  cw  far  as  lies  in  your  power.  You  caimot 
restore  the  dead,  it  is  true,  nor  call  back  the  past,  but  can 
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do  justice  to  the  living  by  ample  restitution.  The  Spirit 
of  man  has  this  power :  It  can  heal  its  own  wounds ;  the 
Will  can  withdi'aw  itself  from  its  deed  and  say,  "it  is 
no  longer  mine . ' '  Such  is  sub j  ective  repentance .  But  this- 
is  not  enough.  There  must  be  an  objective  correspond- 
ence, else  it  is  not  complete ;  the  deed  must  be  reversed ; 
all  gains  and  advantages  must  be  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered. Hence  the  King  feels  that  he  cannot  be  for- 
given as  long  as  he  is  still  possessed 

*'  Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder— 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen." 

Verily,  there  is  no  way  out  but  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
the  matter,  as  we  say  with  true  metaphor ;  and,  further- 
more, he  cannot  buy  off  his  own  conscience — "  there  is- 
no  shuffling."  What  remains?  Only  the  bitter  demands- 
of  repentance.  This  he  tries,  and,  moreover,  essays  formal 
prayer,  but  without  success;  he  cannot  repent.  His- 
crimes  are  too  monstrous  'for  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Can  he  give  up  his  queen,  his  throne,  confess  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  renounce  his  plans  against  young  Hamlet? 
It  were  to  demand  too  much  of  poor  human  nature  to- 
expect  it — yet  such  is  the  only  way  of  salvation.  Here 
we  see  the  contrast  between  the  two:  Conscience  keep- 
ing back  Hamlet,  yet  spurring  on  the  King;  the  one 
seeks  to  do,  the  other  to  undo,  with  the  same  ineffi- 
ciency. In  the  one  case,  the  deed  smothers  conscience ; 
in  the  other,  conscience  the  deed.  Their  actions  pertain 
to  the  same  matter  —  the  murder  of  the  father,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  mother,  the  exclusion  of  the  son  from  the 
throne.  Hamlet  is  invoked  to  visit  justice  upon  the  man 
who  has  done  these  things;  the  King  is  urged  by  con- 
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science  to  make  them  undone.     The  King  refuses ;   so 
does  Hamlet. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  passage  in  Shakespeare  equal  to 
this  one  in  grandeur  of  thought  and  in  clearness  and 
exhaustiveness  of  statement.  The  heart  is  kindled,  and 
the  mind  is  excited  to  the  highest  intensity,  by  its  marvel- 
ous power.  It  may  be  called  the  Northern  or  Teutonic 
interpretation  of  Christianity,  in  distinction  from  the 
Southern  or  Romanic.  That  interpretation  insists  upon 
the  moral  content  of  religion,  as  distinguished  from  its 
external  ceremonies  and  abstract  dogmas.  These  are  con- 
sidered of  no  validity  unless  they  make  men  good  —  deter- 
mine their  conduct.  That  a  person  can  be  a  Christian 
and  immoral  at  the  same  time  is  almost  inconceivable  to 
the  Northern  mind.  But  if  we  turn  to  Calderon,  the 
greatest  dramatist  of  Southern  Europe,  we  shall  find 
quite  the  opposite  interpretation.  In  his  drama  called 
Purgatorio  di  San  Patricio  there  is  a  direct  contrast  be- 
tween these  principles.  Two  characters  are  portrayed  — 
one  of  which  is  good  and  upright,  the  other  is  the  most 
desperate  villain  that  can  be  imagined,  having  been  guilty 
of  adultery,  murder,  seduction  of  nuns  —  in  fact,  of  quite 
every  conceivable  crime.  Still,  he  has  Faith,  and  is  ready 
to  lose  his  life  in  its  defense,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
Heaven  has  vouchsafed  to  him  many  marks  of  special 
favor.  Both  these  characters,  though  morally  direct 
opposites,  are  still  Christians : 

"Pues  aunque  somos  Christianos 
liOs  do8,  somos  tan  opuestos 
Que  distamos  quanto  va 
Desde  ser  malo  k  ser  bueno." 

Here  the  antithesis  is  openly  stated  —  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  be  moral  in  order  to  be  a  good  Christian ;  Christianity 
and  morality  are  divorced  totally.  In  another  drama,  El 
Principe  constante^  there  is  portrayed  the  collision  between 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  These  two  forms  of 
faith  are  not  made  the  basis  of  a  distinction  in  character ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Moorish  prince  possesses  all  the 
qualities  which  command  honor  and  respect  in  an  equal, 
or  even  greater,  degree  than  the  Spanish  prince.  Now,  it 
may  be  fairly  stated  that  this  would  be  no  collision  at  all 
in  Shakespearian  art,  or  for  the  Northern  consciousness. 
A  Spanish  audience  would,  no  doubt,  applaud  the  devo- 
tion to  an  abstract  dogma,  which  is  represented  in  this 
play.  But  an  English  or  German  audience  would  say : 
"  If  Christianity  cannot  make  better  men  than  Mohammed- 
anism, it  has  no  advantage ;  we  would  just  as  lieve  be  of 
one  as  the  other."  Herein  lies  the  immense  difference 
between  Calderon  and  Shakespeare.  The  latter  brings  all 
religion  back  to  its  spiritual  basis,  and  never  rests  in  mere 
externality.  How  does  it  affect  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  men  when  they  seize  these  religions  as  ends  in 
life,  and  realize  them  in  their  actions?  asks  Shakespeare. 
His  treatment  of  this  theme  can  be  best  seen  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice y  in  the  characters  of  Shylock  and 
Antonio,  where  there  is  also  portrayed  a  reUgious  col- 
lision —  that  betwen  Judaism  and  Christianity.  But  Cal- 
deron* s  main  question  is,  "  Infidel  or  Christian?*'  or,  per- 
haps, it  is  more  narrow  still  — "  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  ?" 
If  a  man  only  believes  in  the  true  doctrine,  he  possesses 
the  pri\dlege  of  moral  delinquency ;  for  he  has  the  abso- 
lute end  of  man  —  faith  in  a  dogma.  MoraUty  is  quite  a 
subordinate,  even  indifferent,  matter.  But  Shakespeare 
reverses  these  elements  —  religion  is  subordinate  to  moral- 
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ity,  or,  rather,  has  morality  for  its  content.  In  the  hands 
of  Calderon  the  act  of  formal  prayer  on  the  part  of  the 
guilty  King  would  have  been  an  ample  repentance ;  but 
Shakespeare  demands  something  profounder  than  a  mere 
genuflection. 

The  fourth  external  influence  is  Fortinbras  marching 
against  the  Polack.  The  connection  between  this  occur- 
rence and  what  has  just  preceded  is  to  be  carefully 
noted.  The  player  exhibited  the  ideal  world  of  action 
before  Hamlet,  but  the  representation  was  unable  to  incite 
him  forward  to  the  deed.  There  still  remains  the  real 
world  of  action,  which  now  appears  in  the  person  of  young 
Fortinbras.  What  influence  will  this  produce  upon  him? 
for  it  would  seem  to  be  the  climax  of  incitement.  Fortin- 
bras is  the  man  of  action,  and  this  element  is  brought 
into  greater  prominence  by  the  small  value  of  its  object. 
The  prize  is  a  little  patch  of  ground,  not  worth  a  rental 
of  five  ducats,  yet  here  is  a  youth  who  defies  fortune  to  the 
utmost  for  its  possession.  The  contrast  strikes  Hamlet 
in  the  most  forcible  manner.  He  has  a  father  murdered,  a 
mother  debauched,  a  throne  despoiled  —  and  still  he  does 
not  act.  He  resolves  anew  to  perform  the  deed,  but, 
as  the  sequel  shows,  with  the  same  result  as  before. 
Here  again  he  states  his  difficulty  with  all  the  energy  of 
self-reproach;  it  is  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, 
while  Fortinbras  makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event.  He 
confesses  that  he  has  strength  and  means  to  carry  out  his 
end ;  he  can  give  no  good  reason  to  himself  for  his  delay, 
but  is  incHned  to  ascribe  it  to  cowardice — to  his  anxiety 
about  consequences.  It  is  the  strongest  example  that 
could  be  presented  to  him,  and  we  may  suppose  that,  from 
the  impression  which  it  made  upon  him,  he   afterwards 
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selects  Fortinbras  as  the  fittest  successor  to  the  throne. 
For  we  can  well  imagme  that  Hamlet  now  has  the  highest 
appreciation  of  a  man  of  action. 

The  introduction  of  Fortinbras  has  been  condemned  by 
Goethe  as  an  unnecessary  part  of  the  drama,  but  its 
presence  can  be  justified  on  the  strictest  logical  grounds. 
Fortinbras  is  the  man  of  action,  but  something  more  —  he 
is  the  man  of  action  as  the  head  of  the  State.  He  is 
inspired,  in  the  highest  degree,  with  the  sense  of  nation- 
ality. The  elder  Hamlet  had  contracted  the  bounds  of  his 
countiy,  which  it  is  the  first  great  object  of  his  ambition 
to  win  back,  but  he  is  overborne  by  higher  authority. 
There  remains  the  expedition  against  the  Polack  to  vin- 
dicate some  ancient  right,  or  avenge  some  wrong,  from, 
which  he  returns  victorious  just  at  the  death  of  Hamlet. 
Thu8  he  is  seen  on  aU  sides  asserting  his  own  nationaUty 
against  external  countries  which  in  any  way  coUide  with 
the  same ;  he  seeks  the  full  recognition  of  his  people 
abroad,  and  is  quite  ready  to  subjugate  other  lands  to  the 
strong  national  spirit  which  he  has  aroused.  Such  a  man 
is  a  ruler,  at  least  in  the  most  essential  sense ;  he  obtains 
absolute  respect  for  his  country  without,  and  strengthens 
the  national  spirit  within.  Herein  he  stands  in  direct  con- 
trast to  Hamlet  and  the  King.  They  employ  their  time 
at  home  in  plotting  each  other's  murder,  yet  both  are 
afraid  to  perform  the  act.  The  House  of  Denmark,  there- 
fore, goes  down  in  its  effete  representatives,  and  the  true 
ruler  takes  their  place. 

Thus  the  play  has  a  positive  solution.  Most  tragedies 
end  with  the  death  of  the  colliding  characters  —  a  merely 
negative  result  —  which  would  be  the  case  here  were  the 
part  of  Foitinbras  left  out.     The  Danish  princes  perish 
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because  they  are  unworthy  of  theu*  dignity,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  one  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  sovereign 
in  the  highest  sense.  The  play,  therefore,  begins  with 
Fortinbras  (at  the  second  scene),  and  ends  with  Fortinbras ; 
his  activity  is  the  frame  in  which  its  whole  movement  is 
set.  Thus  the  Poet  has  portrayed  him  as  the  absolute 
contrast  to  Hamlet,  and  made  him  triumphant,  at  the  close, 
as  the  man  of  action.  How  much,  therefore,  must  the 
thought  of  the  poem  lose  by  the  absence  of  this  character? 
When  we  consider  also  the  additional  reason  for  its 
introduction  —  that  it  forms  the  culmination  of  that  series 
of  external  influences  which  it  is  the  plan  of  the  drama  to 
unfold — the  objection  of  Goethe  would  seem  to  be  entirely 
groundless.  For  Hamlet  must  have  also  the  real  world 
of  action  come  up  before  him  to  incite  him  to  the  deed. 
Hence  this  character  is  an  integral  and  indispensable  part 
of  the  play. 

It  would  now  be  advantageous  to  turn  back  and  review 
for  a  moment  the  four  external  influences  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  observe  their  gradation.  The  hasty  mar- 
riage of  the  mother  is  the  first  one,  wherein  Hamlet  only 
surmises.  In  the  second,  which  is  the  Ghost,  the  whole 
affair  is  revealed.  The  declamation  of  the  actor  on  the 
subject  of  Hecuba,  and  the  subsequent  play,  constitute 
the  third ;  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  matter  is  some- 
thing feigned  —  not  real ;  the  story  is  a  myth ;  instead  of 
action,  it  is  action  represented.  The  fourth  influence  — -the 
expedition  of  Fortinbras  —  is  the  deed  itself,  which  now 
appears  before  him  in  its  full  reality.  But  neither  the 
representation  nor  the  reality  can  bring  him  to  the  point  of 
action.  It  is  evident  that  the  last  and  highest  effort  has 
been  expended,  and  from  now  on  the  nature  of  these  influ- 
ences and  the  character  of  Hamlet  must  change. 
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What  is  he  to  do  ?  Kill  himself — but  that  is  impossible ; 
he  can  no  more  kill  himself  than  kill  the  King.  The  ques- 
tion of  suicide  was  settled,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
well-known  soliloquy  on  that  subject.  He  can  only  let 
come  what  comes,  defending  himself,  perhaps,  against  the 
attempts  of  others ;  but  the  great  aggressive  act,  which 
includes  all  acts,  must  remain  unperformed.  But  what  is 
about  to  come  ?  The  consequences  of  even  what  he  has 
already  done  are  rapidly  returning  upon  him ;  the  King, 
goaded  by  suspicion,  has  resolved  upon  his  destruction ; 
Laertes,  the  avenger  of  Polonius*  murder,  is  near  at  hand 
and  crying  for  his  blood.  The  external  influences  are  no 
longer  mere  examples  brought  forward  to  incite  him  to 
action,  but  he  is  now  involved  in  their  meshes ;  they  seize 
hold  of  him  and  carry  him  along  irresistibly  in  their  move- 
ment. Hence  he  must  also  experience  the  bitter  fact 
that  he  is  controlled  by  something  outside  of  his  own  intel- 
ligence, upon  which,  hitherto,  he  has  had  the  firmest  reli- 
ance. 

II.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  turning-point  of  the 
drama ;  here  begins  the  second  movement  of  the  Hamlet 
thread.  Its  essential  thought  is  the  great  change  in  the 
conviction  of  Hamlet — a  change  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
his  tragic  destiny.  A  series  of  incidents  now  determine 
him  within  and  without ;  external  forces  could  not  drive 
him  to  action,  but  they  henceforth  rush  forward  with  him 
to  death. 

First  comes  the  capture  of  Hamlet  by  the  pirates,  and 
his  sudden  return.  It  is  a  most  strange  occurrence,  and 
has  always  given  great  difficulty.  Accident,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule  of  the  Poet,  seems  to  determine  the  course 
of  things  in  the  most  startUng  manner,  and  the  whole 
poem  to  be  made  to  rest  upon  a  most  improbable  event. 
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Hamlet  is  sent  to  England ;  a  pirate  pursues  his  ship  and 
grapples  with  it;  he  boards  the  strange  vessel,  when  it 
suddenly  cuts  loose  with  Hamlet  alone,  and  afterwards 
puts  him  safely  on  shore.  The  whole  proceeding  is  so 
suspicious  that,  were  such  an  event  to  occur  in  real  life, 
everybody  would  think  at  once  of  collusion.  This  impres- 
sion is  much  strengthened  by  the  confidence  with  which  he 
speaks  of  his  ability  to  foil  aU  the  machinations  of  the 
£jng  in  sending  him  to  England : 

—  "  Let  it  work, 
For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar ;  and  it  shall  go  hard 
Bnt  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon." 

Indeed,  he  rejoices  in  the  prospect : 

—  "  O,  'tis  most  sweet 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet.'* 

Note  how  absolute  his  trust  still  is  in  his  intelligence. 
Such  confidence  seems  to  be  begotten  of  preparation. 
One  is  inclined,  therefore,  to  explain  the  occurrence  in 
this  way :  Hamlet  hired  the  pretended  pirate,  and  gave  to 
its  officers  his  instructions  before  he  left  port ;  indeed,  he 
most  probably  had  also  some  understanding  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  royal  ship  which  was  to  convey  him.  Yet  this 
view,  apparently  so  well  founded,  we  must  at  once  aban- 
don when  we  read  Hamlet's  account  of  the  ai^air  (Act  V, 
Scene  2).  In  that  he  ascribes  his  action  wholly  to 
instinct ;  there  was  no  premeditation,  no  planning  at  all. 
But  what  is  more  astonishing,  he  has  come  to  prefer 
unconscious  impulse  to  deliberation;  he  has  renounced 
intelligence  as  the  guide   of  conduct.     Yet,  before  this 
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event,  how  he  delighted  in  his  skill,  in  his  counterplots, 
in  his  intellectual  dexterity ! 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  change  in  his  char- 
acter? In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the 
expressions  above  quoted  were  uttered  by  him  when  there 
might  be  still  some  hope  of  being  brought  to  action 
before  the  last  and  strongest  influence  —  the  appearance  of 
Fortinbras — revealed  to  him  that  his  case  was  desperate. 
But  the  great  cause  of  his  conversion  was  this  startling 
event,  in  which  he  saw  that  Accident,  or  some  external 
power,  was  mistress  over  the  best-matured  plans  of  men. 
Here  is  an  element  which  had  never  been  included  in  his 
calculations,  upon  which,  heretofore,  he  had  placed  so  great 
reliance  ;  suddenly  they  are  swept  down  b}-  this  unknown 
force.  He  sees  that  it  is  objectively  valid  in  the  world, 
but  he  knows  that  he  himself  is  not,  for  he  cannot  do  the 
deed ;  hence  he  must  believe  in  it  more  than  in  himself. 
Hamlet  thus  becomes  a  convert  from  Intelligence  to  Fate, 
from  self-determination  to  external  determination.  So 
must  every  person  without  Will  be,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  a  disbeliever  in  Will ;  for  his  sole  experience  is  that 
man  is  controlled  from  without.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  introduction  of  this  accident  is  based  upon  the 
weightiest  grounds,  and  is  in  the  completest  harmony  with 
the  development  of  the  drama.  Accident  appears  here 
in  a  manner  which  is  legitimate  in  Art  —  not  to  cut  a  com- 
plicated knot  or  to  create  a  sudden  surprise,  but  to  deter- 
mine character. 

Now  follows  another  most  remarkable,  yet  strictly  lex- 
ical, transition.  This  man — whose  irresolution  has  become 
an  intellectual  conviction;  who  has  even  renounced  his 
belief  in  action  and  made  himself  the  puppet  of  chance ; 
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who  hjas  thus,  as  near  as  possible  without  suicide,  stripped 
himsejf  of  a  real  existence  in  the  world — where  next  shall 
we  fidd  him?  In  the  grave-yard,  alive;  for,  as  before 
stated^  he  cannot  destroy  himself.  Thus  he  is  brought  to 
the  very  abode  of  death,  without  entering  the  door.  The 
grave  is  that  bit  of  earth  which  contains  man  when  he 
absolutely  ceases  to  act ;  he  is  laid  away  in  it  when  his 
body  can  no  longer  assert  itself,  but  becomes  the  prey  of 
the  elements.     Reality  ends  there,  and  possibihty  begins. 

But  Hamlet  is  still  aUve,  and,  hence,  not  yet  ready  for 
this  final  resting-place.  Now,  for  the  living,  the  grave- 
yard, above  all  other  localities,  is  the  home  of  meditation ; 
every  one  feels  this  influence  within  its  borders ;  each 
small  mound  calls  up  an  infinitude  of  possibihties.  The 
hum  of  the  actual  world  is  removed,  and  the  future  here 
strikes  into  the  present  and  absorbs  us  into  itself  for  the 
moment.  But  the  future  cannot  be  realized^  for,  when  it 
is  real,  it  is  the  present.  Hence  Hamlet,  with  his  subject- 
ive, contemplative .  nature,  must  find  in  this  spot  a  most 
congenial  theme  for  his  refiection ;  he  will  not  be  annoyed 
by  the  bustling  activity  of  the  world,  nor  pushed  on  by 
any  necessity  to  do  his  deed. 

But  even  the  grave-yard — the  end  of  activity — has  still 
an  activity  of  its  own,  and  must  also  furnish  a  contrast  to 
Hamlet,  which  will  be  seen  to  disturb  him.  It  is  an  hum- 
ble calling,  though  none  the  less  real — we  allude  to  the 
grave-diggers.  They  seem  to  have  an  air  of  indifference 
and  nonchalance  which  ill  accord  with  the  character  of 
the  place,  and  even  grate  somewhat  upon  the  feelings. 
But  this  is  just  the  point;  grave-digging  is  their  daily 
occupation,  which  they  go  about  unhesitatingly ;  and  again 
Hamlet  beholds  men  who  practically  fulfill  their  calling, 
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however  humble  and  repulsive  it  may  be.  Thus  the  com- 
mon laborer  is  also  brought  in  with  his  lesson ;  for  the 
low  estate  of  these  grave-diners  appears  to  be  strongly- 
emphasized  by  the  Poet.  To  their  simple  minds  the  great 
forms  of  the  world  are  quite  devoid  of  content  or  mean- 
ing. They  talk  of  Christianity  and  Law  with  the  most 
grotesque  formality,  which  becomes  the  more  ridiculous 
by  their  attempted  adherence  to  formal  Lc^c.  One  is 
inclined  to  say :  A  fit  place  for  all  such  forms  when  tiiey 
have  lost  their  inner  substance  —  the  grave-yard.  It  is 
here  shown  how  the  ignorant  rabble  must  regard  the 
highest  concrete  truth ;  it  loses  its  entire  spirit,  and  d^en- 
erates  into  an  empty  formalism.  So  these  grave-diggers 
exhibit  their  mode  of  viewing  the  great  questions  of  the 
world,  but  they  soon  come  down  to  the  more  congenial 
element  of  banter  and  jest,  and,  at  last,  to  the  gross  appe- 
tite —  in  a  stoup  of  liquor.  One  of  them  is  humming  a 
ditty  of  youthful  love,  while  at  work,  when  Hamlet  ap- 
pears. O  the  harsh  contrast!  ^^Hath  this  fellow  no 
feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making?" 
No,  Hamlet,  no ;  that  is  his  business,  which  he  goes  to 
work  at  and  does  without  thinking  any  more  about  the 
matter.  Still  another  blow  is  given  to  Hamlet  by  the 
grave-digger.  The  man  who  confounded  and  befooled 
the  court  with  his  quibbles  is  now  beaten  at  his  own 
game  by  one  of  the  humblest  of  mortals.  He  has  pro- 
scribed his  own  intellect ;  its  brightness  must  wane. 

It  was  stated  that  the  grave-yard  is  the  home  of  medi- 
tation. The  mind  looks  in  two  directions,  and  feeds  itself 
upon  its  own  contemplations  —  forward  into  the  fature 
when  it  pictures  to  itself  the  world  to  come,  and  baekwaid 
into  the  past  when  its  principal  theme  will  be  the  tnnsi- 
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toriness  of  human  power  and  glory.  The  former  has 
been  fully  considered  by  Hamlet  in  the  soliloquy  on  sui- 
cide, and,  hence,  cannot  be  repeated  here.  The  latter — 
transitoriness — comes  now  in  its  turn,  and,  consequently, 
we  find  Hamlet  indulging  in  those  gloomy  reflections  in 
which  his  melancholy  and  contemplative  nature  takes  so 
great  pleasure.  He  is  in  the  presence  of  extinct  individu- 
alities ;  imagine  what  they  were  —  behold  what  they  are. 
He  runs  through  the  scale,  dwelling  upon  the  lawyer  with 
sarcastic  delight,  and  loading  him  with  quibbles  and 
gibberish  as  if  to  smother  him  with  his  own  lumber ;  also 
recounting  with  exquisite  pathos  his  boyish  remembrances 
of  the  clown,  Yorick.  Mark  the  difference  of  style 
between  these  two  passages,  and  see  how  absolutely 
Shakespeare  adapts  the  form  to  the  subject.  Finally, 
Alexander  and  Caesar,  the  mightiest  men  of  action  of  the 
past,  are  called  up,  judged  merely  by  their  transient  bodily 
existence,  and  found  to  be — dust.  We  need  not  speak 
of  the  positive  and  eternal  principle  in  these  towering 
individualities  — that  they  are  now  living,  and  will  live  for- 
ever, by  their  deeds  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  this 
is  a  fact  which  the  contemplation  of  Hamlet  must  ignore, 
since  it  dwells  upon  the  negative,  finite  element  of  human- 
ity. Hamlet  has  thus  passed  from  the  presence  of  the 
living  hero,  Fortinbras,  to  the  presence  of  the  dead  hero, 
Alexander ;  and  a  corresponding  transition  is  made  in  his 
own  character.  For,  if  Fortinbras,  with  the  pressure  of 
the  real  world,  cannot  excite  him  to  activity  —  if  his  con- 
viction is  that  man  is  swayed  solely  by  external  forces, 
then  there  remains  nothing  for  him  but  the  grave-yard, 
whither  he  may  go  and  dwell  in  contemplation,  and, 
finally,  have  his  deedless  body  stowed  away  there  in  the 

17 
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earth.  This  last  state,  we  may  rest  assured,  cannot  now 
be  far  off. 

With  Alexander  and  Caesar  he  must  stop ;  he  cannot  go 
higher ;  hence,  at  this  convenient  moment,  there  passes  by 
the  funeral  procession  of  Opheha.  The  old  affection 
rouses  in  him  the  dormant  man,  and  impulse  sways  him 
once  again.  Moreover,  her  death  is  an  indirect  conse- 
quence of  his  conduct;  Nemesis  begins  to  work.  But 
what  shaU  we  say  to  this  grave-scene?  It  is  certainly 
extravagant,  but  perhaps  justifiable,  through  the  partici- 
pating characters.  Laertes,  in  accordance  with  his  hasty 
nature,  leaps  into  the  grave  of  his  sister  and  indulges  in 
the  wildest  grief.  But  Hamlet  follows  him,  and  even  sur- 
passes him  in  extravagance!  Hamlet  here  again  acts 
from  his  emotions  and  impulses ;  the  love  for  Opheha,  and 
the  circumstances  of  her  death,  return  upon  him  like  the 
rush  of  an  overwhelming  ocean,  and  bear  down  all  moder- 
ation. He,  for  once,  is  mad,  as  every  such  man  is 
momentarily  mad.  It  is  our  opinion  that  he  does  not 
here  feign  madness ;  the  motives  thereto  are  all  gone ;  the 
King  knows  his  secret  designs,  and  he  must  know  that  the 
King  knows  them.  It  is  the  love  and  death  of  Ophelia 
which  furnish  the  cause  for  this  extraordinary  spectacle. 

There  is  another  contrast  in  this  scene  which  is  too 

striking  to  be  omitted.      £very  one    speaks  with  the 

greatest  tenderness  and  affection  of  the  sweet  Ophelia; 

in  the  memories  of  all  she  is  embalmed  in  love  and  peace. 

Bat  there  is  one  exception — the  priest.     He  has  no  share 

(  sorrow;  he  would  even  exclude  from  the 

oi  b  bmrial  the  frail  maiden  who  had  lost  reason 

ti     t  '•    He  is  thus  placed  with  the  clownish 

I—        only  in  the  character  of  adherence  to 
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empty  form,  but  also  in  the  special  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, for  their  discussion  is  about  the  Christian  burial  of 
one  that  has  committed  suicide.  Thus  Ophelia  is  laid  to 
rest ;  Hamlet's  acts  are  beginning  to  return  upon  him  in 
his  intense  sorrow ;  but  a  deeper  thrust  is  at  hand,  for  he 
lias  already  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  avenger. 
Next  comes  the  conversation  in  which  Hamlet  tells 
Horatio  the  circumstances  of  his  escape.  He  attributes 
his  action  wholly  to  instinct  and  presentiment,  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  indicates  fully  the  great  change 
which  has  come  over  himself.  He  ascribes  to  accident, 
and  not  to  any  prearranged  plan,  the  rescue  by  the  pirates. 
On  board  the  vessel  he  acted  from  a  secret,  irresistible 
impulse ;  behold  the  result.  This  event  has  changed  his 
whole  view  of  the  world.  Hitherto  his  faith  in  intel- 
ligence was  unbounded ;  his  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
to  counteract  all  hostile  schemes  had  never  failed ;  even 
when  he  is  told  that  he  must  go  to  England,  he,  with 
exultation,  declares: 

"  But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon. " 

But  this  sti'ange  accident  upon  the  sea  has  changed  his 
entire  way  of  thinking.  Now  he  believes  that  often  indis- 
cretion serves  better  than  the  profoundest  deliberation; 
that  destiny  rules  the  hour ;  that  there  is  an  extra-human 
agency  which  overrules  the  activity  of  man : 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

In  a  later  passage,  just  before  he  goes  to  fence  with  Laer- 
tes, he  enunciates  the  same  doctrine  in  a  stronger  form* 
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Thus  Hamlet  abjures  Intelligence,  which  he  thinks  ha» 
been  so  baneful  to  him ;  he  resigns  himself  into  the  hands 
of  Fate,  which  is  the  di\inity  above  mentioned ;  he  is  now 
ready  to  obey  the  first  prompting  of  his  soul.  We  have 
before  attempted  to  show  that  this  conversion  of  Hamlet 
to  a  beUef  in  destiny  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  hi» 
intellectual  point  of  view,  for  he  has  now  become  acquainted 
with  something  possessing  objective  validity,  of  which  his^ 
subjective  spirit  is  able  to  give  no  adequate  account,  and 
which  it  does  not  possess.  Hence  he  comes  to  beUeve  ia 
external  determination  —  in  action  without  forethought. 
Thus,  under  impulse,  he  commits  the  forgery  which  sends- 
to  death  the  two  royal  messengers ;  but,  true  to  his  old 
character,  he  can  still  ask  the  question  whether  he  ought 
in  conscience  to  slay  that  King  whom,  in  addition  to  the 
other  crimes  against  him,  he  has  just  caught  laying  a 
snare  for  his  destruction. 

But  the  final  consummation,  the  last  transition  —  that- 
from  the  grave-yard  to  the  grave — is  at  hand.  Osrick,  ia 
the  absence  of  Rosencrantz  and  Gildenstern,  comes  U> 
invite  Hamlet  to  fence  with  Laertes.  This  courtier  is- 
described  in  full — more  fully,  perhaps,  than  his  importance 
warrants.  Hamlet  we  see  here  at  his  old  tricks,  with  his 
love  of  sly,  obscure  satire  which  confounds  his  victim  and 
comes  near  confounding  his  reader.  We  cannot  get  hia 
exact  meaning,  but  we  do  perceive  very  distinctly  the 
drift;  it  is  directed  against  the  person  at  hand,  who  is- 
too  dull  to  comprehend  it,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of 
Polonius.  Osrick  exhibits  the  hoUowness  and  formal- 
ism into  which  everything  had  fallen ;  it  is  a  drossy  age 
which  has  lost  all  substantial  worth,  contrasting  thereby 
with  the  deep  moral  nature  of  Hamlet.     But  the  match  ia 
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agreed  on,  though  Hamlet  still  has  presentiments.  Here 
he  falls  into  the  trap ;  and  one  thinks,  if  he  had  been  as 
tihrewd  now  as  u^wn  former  occ^ions,  he  would  not  have 
been  caught.  Undoubtedly  the  plan  against  Hamlet  is 
not  more  profound  tlian  many  others  which  he  has  seen 
through — why,  then,  should  it  succeed?  For  the  reason 
that  Hamlet's  view  of  th^  moral  order  of  things  is  changed ; 
lie  no  longer  believes  that  man  can  determine  anything ; 
one  act  is  as  good  as  another  for  bringing  about  a  result ; 
whether  he  goes  or  declines  is  all  the  same  in  the  eye  of 
Fate.  Hence  he  resigns  himself  to  destiny,  and  the 
cautious  Hamlet  blindly  proceeds  to  what  comes  first. 

The  two  combatants  are  brought  together.  Hamlet 
begs  pardon  of  Laertes,  and  declares  that  all  the  wrongs 
<lone  by  him  to  Laertes  were  the  result  of  madness.  This 
means  merely  impulse  —  the  momentary  absence  of  reason 
—  else  we  must  suppose  Hamlet  guilty  of  wanton  falsehood, 
and,  Ix^sides,  destroy  the  whole  meaning  of  the  poem. 
Here  is  found  the  motive  for  Laertes*  geneious  candor  at 
death,  when  he  discloses  the  infajuous  scheme  of  the 
King.  So  they  are  reconciled,  yet  they  fall  by  each 
other's  hand ;  they  are  incited  not  so  much  by  personal 
grievances  against  each  other,  as  they  are  the  avenging 
instruments  of  Wrong.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the 
absolute  logical  precision  and  necessity  of  this  mutual 
destruction ;  for  the  Poet  himself  has  reminded  us  of  the 
fact  lest  it  might  escape  our  notice.  Hamlet,  the  son,  is 
seeking  I'evenge  for  a  father  slain.  But  he  slays  Polo- 
nius,  who  is  also  a  father,  and  thus  commits  the  very 
crime  whose  punishment  is  his  sole  object.  In  being  an 
avenger  he  calls  up  against  himself  an  avenger,  who  is, 
therefore,  Uie  son  of  Polonius  —  Laertes.     The  execution 
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of  his  will  thus  involves  his  own  destruction,  and,  more* 
over,  the  special  manner  of  his  destruction.  But  Laer- 
tes, too,  must  perish,  for  he  also  has  willed  murder,  and 
become  the  instrument  of  the  murderer  of  a  father, 
though  he  is  himself  seeking  to  avenge  a  father's, 
murder. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  deaths  at  the  end  of  the 
play  seem  to  be  accidental,  though,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
mediated  by  the  plan  of  the  King  and  Laertes.  They, 
too,  are  involved  —  a  result  which  they  did  not  expect; 
but  the  sensuous  side  must  have  always  an  element  of 
accident,  because  it  is  externahty.  What  we  must  look 
for  is  the  logic  of  these  deaths.  Have  the  persons  done 
that  which  justifies  their  fate?  Do  their  deeds  imply 
.destruction  when  taken  in  a  universal  sense?  In  other 
words,  have  they  only  been  overtaken  by  justice,  by  the 
irrevocable  consequences  of  their  acts  ?  For  Art  must 
exhibit  the  deed  in  its  completeness  —  in  its  return  to  itself. 
If  we  examine  the  actions  of  the  various  persons  swept 
away  in  the  course  of  this  play  we  shall  find  that  all  have 
done  something  which  deserved  death  —  that  the  idea  of 
Retribution  is  imprinted  on  every  character.  Each  one 
has  willed  that  which,  by  logical  necessity,  involves  his- 
own  destruction.  Nor  has  the  Poet  failed  to  express  this 
thought  repeatedly.  Laertes  seems  so  impressed  with  the 
notion  of  Retribution  that  he  states  it  three  times : 

0«ricifc.— How  is't,  Laertes? 

io€r*e«.— Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe, 
I'm  justly  killed  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Again: 

—  "  The  foul  practice 
Hath  turned  itself  on  me ;.  lo !  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again." 
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Speaking  of  the  King : 


—  "  He  is  justly  served ; 
It  is  a  poison  tempered  by  himself." 

But  even  here  Hamlet  can  only  act  under  the  spur  of 
impulse ;  angered  by  what  Laertes  tells  him,  he  rushes  up 
and  stabs  the  King,  just  as  he  slew  Polonius.  Hamlet 
perishes,  and  we  see  impulse  in  its  results.  Rational 
action  alone  can  be  moral,  for  it  can  distinguish  its 
objects.  Hamlet  confesses  that  he  was  wrong  in  MUing 
Polonius,  and  regrets  it;  still,  he  must  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  his  deed.  It  is  now  brought  home  to  him 
through  the  son — Laertes. 

Hamlet's  dying  request  to  Horatio  is  to  report  his  cause 
aright,  that  a  wounded  name  might  not  live  behind  him. 
Thus,  at  the.  very  last  breath,  we  see  a  manifestation  of 
that  beautiful  moral  nature  — which  desires  that  its  motives 
be  set  right  before  the  world.  Moreover,  he  gives  his 
dying  voice  for  Fortinbras,  the  man  of  actipn,  as  the 
sovereign  most  suitable  for  ruling  his  country.  And  we 
hope  that  it  will  not  seem  wholly  fanciful  to  the  reader  if 
we  point  out  a  deeper  signification  in  this  last  injunction 
to  Horatio :  It  means  the  writing  of  this  drama.  For  how 
else  can  the  desire  of  Hamlet  be  fulfilled — to  have  his  story 
told  to  the  world?  The  poem,  therefore,  accounts  for 
itself ;  Horatio  is  to  be  poet,  and  he  even  states  the  argu- 
ment of  his  work  in  his  conversation  with  Fortinbras. 
These  are  the  words : 

*'  And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world 
How  these  things  came  about,  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts, 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters, 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forc'd  cause, 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook, 
Fallen  on  the  inventors'  heads." 
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Thus  ends  the  greatest  of  plays,  with  Fortinbras  and 
Horatio  —  ruler  and  poet —  master  of  the  actual  world  and 
master  of  the  ideal  world ;  the  former  is  the  chief  actor, 
who  moulds  the  reality ;  the  latter  is  the  thinking  artist, 
who  transmutes  the  reality  into  the  transparent  forms  of 
Beauty.  In  this  way  Shakespeare  has  given  a  positive 
solution  to  the  collision,  and  has  also  accounted  for  his 
drama. 

Section  IV.  — The  King's  Thread. 

In  the  third  part  of  this  essay  the  external  influences 
have  been  shown,  the  object  of  which  was  to  incite  Ham- 
let to  action.  In  them  was  seen  the  character  of  Hamlet 
reflected  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  yet  ha\ing  always  the 
same  logical  basis.  Here  is  found,  undoubtedly,  the  leading 
element  of  the  play.  But  to  this  action  there  is  a  counter- 
action, which  must  now  be  developed.  We  saw  in  the 
first  great  movement  that  Hamlet's  obstacle  was  chiefly 
in  himself ;  that  he  could  not  force  himself  to  do  the  deed, 
though  the  most  powerful  impulsion  from  without  was 
urging  him  forward.  Now  comes  the  external  opposition, 
which  seems  trifling  compared  with  the  former.  The 
King  and  the  court  are  upon  his  track,  yet  how  easily  are 
they  baffled!  He  could  sink  them  all  were  he  at  one 
with  himself.  Hence  the  internal  colUsion  is  the  main 
one  in  the  play.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  pass  to  the 
external  collision. 

I.  The  King  is  the  person  with  whom  Hamlet  carries  on 
this  external  conflict ;  the  others  are  the  instruments  of 
the  King.  Hence  we  have  here  a  series  of  characters  — 
Polonius  and  his  children,  the  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and 
Guildenstern  —  who  have  the  same  end  as  the  King,  or,  at 
ast,  are  all  means   for  the  execution  of  his  purpose. 
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Hence  they  are  more  or  less  remotely  involved  in  the  same 
destruction.  Hamlet  has  no  such  instruments,  for  the 
reason  that  he  must  first  make  up  his  mind  to  accomplish 
the  deed  before  he  can  employ  them  —  which  resolution,  if 
he  makes  it,  is  out  of  his  power  of  realization.  Hence  the 
only  character  on  his  side  is  Horatio,  a  friend  from  the 
University,  and  a  foreigner,  whose  chief  function  is  to 
know  the  plans  and  motives  of  Hamlet,  and  to  be  present 
at  the  leading  events,  since  he  is  to  be  the  poet  of  this 
drama,  and  the  vindicator  of  Hamlet's  conduct.  Thus  he 
hovers  over  the  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  without  much 
definiteness  of  character,  and  without  saying  or  doing 
hardly  anything  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  indicate  his 
presence.  He  thus  acts  as  a  foil  to  exhibit  Hamlet's 
designs  and  motives.  When  the  latter  has  not  Horatio  to 
talk  with,  he  has  to  talk  with  himself  about  these  matters  ; 
hence  the  predominance  of  soliloquy  in  this  play. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  King ;  he  can  act,  and  has  acted, 
and,  hence,  knows  the  use  of  instruments.  The  course  of 
his  action  is  twofold  —  first,  to  discover  the  cause  of  Ham- 
let's  melancholy;  and,  second,  when  he  has  made  that 
discovery,  to  get  rid  of  a  man  with  such  a  dangerous 
secret.  The  presupposition  of  his  conduct,  and,  in  fact,  of 
the  play  itself,  is  a  previous  crime  — the  murder  of  Hamlet's 
father,  by  which  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  curse  is  at 
work  from  the  start;  suspicion  against  the  son  of  the 
murdered  King  harasses  his  bosom,  which  suspicion  is 
intensified  by  the  strange  demeanor  of  the  son.  Here  the 
struggle  begins.  To  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
Hamlet  —  to  discover  whether  he  knows  the  secret  of  his 
father's  murder — is  the  first  great  object  of  Claudius  ;  for 
this  purpose  the  characters   above  mentioned  are  intro- 
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duced.  But  they,  too,  are  to  be  judged  by  their  deeds ; 
the  law  of  responsibility  applies  to  them  also.  Hamlet, 
on  the  contrary,  carefully  avoids  detection ;  to  cover  his 
thoughts  and  plans  more  effectually,  he  throws  over  them 
the  night  of  lunacy.  We  have  already  shown,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  present  essay,  that  this  disguise  was  especially 
adapted  to  deceive  Polonius,  whom,  on  account  of  hia 
reputation  and  position,  the  King  was  sure  to  set  on  Ham- 
let's track.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  King  was 
shrewder  than  his  minister.  He  did  not  believe  that  Ham- 
let was  crazy,  from  the  start,  though  evidently  putting  a 
great  deal  of  faith  in  Polonius.  Thus  aiises  that  peculiar 
and  dexterous  struggle,  in  which  Hamlet  seeks  to  conceal 
his  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  the  King  tries  to  discover 
them.  The  second  part  of  this  counter-movement  is  when 
Hamlet,  by  his  "  play  within  the  play,"  shows  that  he  is 
aware  of  the  great  secret.  Here  is  the  point  where  the 
conscience  of  the  King  is  aroused ;  the  most  fearful  strug- 
gle rends  his  bosom ;  he  knows  not  whether  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  repent  of  his  old  crime,  or  to  retain  his  wife  and 
realm  by  committing  a  new  crime.  At  last  he  resolves 
upon  the  latter,  and,  hence,  his  object  now  is  to  get  rid  of 
Hamlet.  For  both  these  purposes  he  uses  as  instruments 
those  persons  whose  characters  are  now  to  be  given. 

First,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  King.  He  is 
exhibited  in  no  absolutely  depraved  light  by  the  drama ; 
in  fact,  he  seems  to  desire  to  live  and  reign  -honestly  from 
this  time  forward,  provided  there  is  no  reckoning  for  the 
past ;  Hamlet,  he  has  declared,  shall  be  his  heir ;  also,  his 
calmness  and  self-possession,  in  very  trying  circumstances, 
win  our  favorable  regard.  Moreover,  he  shows,  repeat- 
edly, strong  compunctions  of  conscience  for  his  crime ;  he 
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wishes  the  act  undone,  if  it  occasions  no  loss  to  him.  He 
is,  therefore,  an  extreme  example  of  that  large  class  of 
people  who  seek  to  repent  of  their  misdeeds,  yet  want  to 
retain  all  the  profits  thereof.  That  he  does  not  proceed 
openly  with  violence  against  Hamlet  rests  upon  two 
grounds  mainly  —  his  fear  of  the  people,  who  idolize  the 
young  Prince,  and  the  affection  of  the  Queen  for  her  son. 
Thus  the  King  also  has  two  collisions  —  the  external  one 
with  Hamlet,  and  the  internal  one  with  himself.  The 
latter  is  most  powerful ;  he  has  committed  a  crime  which 
he  seeks,  yet  is  unable,  to  make  undone  without  its  undo- 
ing himself ;  repentance  involves  his  death,  since  he  must 
confess  his  crime  to  the  world  and  surrender  all  its  advan- 
tages, namely,  his  kingdom  and  his  queen,  and  then  sub- 
mit to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Repentance  thus  seems  to 
him  to  annihilate  the  very  end  for  which  it  exists — to 
become  self-contradictory ;  for,  if  it  destroys  men,  thinks 
he,  what  is  the  use  of  their  repentance?  To  repent  is 
death ;  not  to  repent  is  death ;  he  wills  to  do,  yet  not  to  do. 
But  he  cannot  stand  still ;  his  deed  is  upon  him ;  he  has  to 
bolster  it  up  by  a  new  murder.  Hence  he  commences  plot- 
ting against  the  Uf e  of  Hamlet,  who,  at  last,  falls  through 
his  machinations.  Thus  crime  begets  crime.  His  retri- 
bution, however,  comes  in  full ;  he  perishes  by  the  hand 
of  him  whose  death  he  has  sought  and  whose  father  he 
has  slain. 

The  leading  instrument  of  the  King  against  Hamlet  is, 
very  naturally,  Polonius,  whose  Ufe  has  been  devoted 
to  reading  the  secret  thoughts  and  plans  of  others,  and 
concealing  his  own.  In  him  we  see  the  shrewd  diplomat ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Poet  drew  this  char- 
acter from  the  Italian  diplomacy  of  his  own  and  preceding 
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ages.  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  Polonius  is  cun- 
ning—  cunning  as  the  absolute  basis  of  conduct.  Now, 
cunning  is  not  to  be  eschewed  within  its  proper  limita- 
tions ;  but,  when  it  is  made  the  highest  rule  of  action,  it 
must  necessarily  assail,  and  attempt  to  subordinate,  the 
ethical  principles  of  the  world.  For,  if  it  is  the  highest, 
Right,  Morality,  Religion,  are  inferior,  and  must  be  disre- 
garded. Such,  in  general,  is  the  consciousness  of  Polo- 
nius, which  age  and  long  habit  have  so  confirmed  that  it 
is  seen  in  the  most  trivial  affairs  of  life,  and  makes  him 
often  have  a  decidedly  comic  tinge.  Cunning  thus  be- 
comes an3rthing  but  cunning  —  destroys  itself.  He  does 
not  believe  in  an  ethical  order  of  things,  or,  rather,  is 
totally  ignorant  of  the  same.  The  world  is  governed 
wholly  by  adroit  management,  according  to  him;  the 
external  side  of  life  —  conventionalities  —  are  the  most 
important  element  of  knowledge.  This  is  seen  in  the 
parting  advice  given  to  his  son :  Excellent  precepts  for 
external  conduct,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  system  of  selfish- 
ness, whose  germ  is  "  to  thine  own  self  be  true,"  which 
here  means  the  narrow  individual.  Note  that  there  is  no 
allusion  to  moral  principles  as  the  guides  of  human  con- 
duct ;  in  fact,  we  learn,  in  another  place,  that  he  would 
even  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  moral  derelictions  of  his 
son,  as  the  "flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind."  More- 
over, he  has  no  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  Hamlet's  love  for 
Ophelia,  or,  perhaps,  no  faith  in  love  at  all ;  in  his  judg- 
ment it  is  lust,  with  ulterior  designs. 

Such  a  man  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  Hamlet ;  the 
latter,  therefore,  has  for  him,  not  only  dislike,  but  also 
the  most  unqualified  contempt.  Hence  Polonius  has  no 
comprehension  of  such  a  character.     Hamlet  worries  him 
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by  dark  sa3dng8,  which  have  always  a  secret  sting,  and 
utterly  confounds  him  at  his  own  game.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  Poet  meant  to  show  the  folly  of  cunning  — 
how  it  completely  contradicts  and  destroys  itself.  He 
sends  Reynaldo  to  Paris  to  look  after  his  son,  and  gives 
some  very  shrewd  instructions.  At  first  one  is  inclined  to 
ask,  if  he  cannot  trust  his  own  son,  why  should  he  trust 
his  servant,  and  who  is  to  watch  the  latter  ?  For  the  basis 
of  his  conduct  is  distrust.  But  what  is  the  use  of  the 
information  when  he  gets  it  ?  None  at  all ;  for  he  allows 
to  his  son  those  very  vices  which  he  sent  Reynaldo  to 
observe.  Also,  in  the  play  we  hear  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  this  scene  was,  therefore,  simply  to  show  the  leading 
trait  of  Polonius. 

His  object,  then,  was  espionage,  for  its  own  sake  ;  man- 
agement— not  for  any  end,  but  to  be  a  managing;  he  thus 
plays  with  his  own  cunning.  Polonius  has  now  reached 
that  interesting  stage  of  mind  when  he  delights  in  cun- 
ning for  its  own  sake,  and  seeks  the  most  tortuous  path 
when  a  straight  one  is  at  hand.  This  crookedness  extends 
also  to  his  language,  which,  before  it  comes  to  the  point, 
takes  a  dart  to  one  side  and  loses  itself  in  its  own  pro- 
lixity. Now,  such  a  man  is  set  to  work  to  ascertain  the 
secret  of  Hamlet,  whose  nature  lies  outside  of  his  intel- 
lectual horizon.  How  completely  he  is  befooled  is  evident 
enough ;  and  even  the  old  fellow  is  compelled  to  confess 
that  his  cunning  has  overreached  itself  in  thinking  that 
Hamlet's  love  for  his  daughter  was  fictitious ;  and  he  feels 
sorry  that  he  had  not  "  quoted  him  with  better  heed  and 
judgment,"  for,  after  all,  he  was  very  willing  for  Hamlet  to 
be  his  son-in-law.  In  this  respect  also  it  is  curious  to 
observe  his  duplicity  towards  the  King,  for  to  the  latter  he 
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professes  to  have  broken  off  the  match  for  reasons  of 
State.  Finally,  it  is  his  own  cunning  which  brings  him  to 
sudden  death,  through  his  concealment  behind  the  arras. 
Cunning  thus  destroys  itself. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  manner  of  his  death, 
which  is  often  thought  to  be  harsh  and  repulsive,  and,  in 
addition,  an  unnecessary  incident  in  the  play.  The  first 
question  to  be  asked  is,  has  he  done  anything  to  merit 
such  a  fate  ?  Undoubtedly ;  for  he  has  shown  himself  the 
willing  instrument  of  the  King  in  all  the  schemes  against 
young  Hamlet;  and  it  is  hinted  that  his  present  influ- 
ential position  is  owing  to  the  hand  he  had  in  the  conspir- 
acy against  the  elder  Hamlet.  Polonius  has,  therefore, 
merited  the  Retribution  which  has  come.  But  is  Hamlet 
justified  in  killing  him  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  Hamlet  acts  upon 
impulse ;  makes  a  mistake  which  brings,  ultimately.  Retri- 
bution upon  himself  at  the  hands  of  Laertes.  Though 
Polonius  deserves  death,  yet  Hamlet  cannot  rightfully  be 
the  executioner ;  hence  guilt  falls  upon  him.  All  this  is 
expressed  by  Hamlet  himself,  who  fully  appreciates  his 
situation,  and  declares  his  repentence  for  the  act : 

—  "^or  this  same  lord 
I  do  repent,  but  Heaven  hath  pleased  it  so 
To  punish  me  with  this  and  this  with  me, 
That  I  should  be  their  scourge  and  minister." 

Here  he  states  that  he  was  the  instrument  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Polonius,  and  that  the  murder  of  Polonius  was 
the  instrument  of  his  own  punishment.  The  death  of 
Polonius  is,  therefore,  not  an  accident  in  the  play,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  motived  beforehand ;  it  also  shows  how 
Hamlet  can  act  from  impulse  before  refiection  sets  in,  and 
that  such  action  plunges  him  into  the  deepest  guilt.     Act- 
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ing  from  impulse,  he  slays  the  wrong  one,  but,  as  a  rational 
being,  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  his  deed.  Aijother 
distinction  should  be  kept  in  the  mind :  Polonius  is  a  sub- 
ject, and,  hence,  amenable  to  law;  while  the  King,  as 
the  fountain  of  justice,  is  above  law,  and,  hence,  can  be 
punished  only  by  murder. 

II.  Here  we  touch  the  second  movement.  Retribu- 
tion will  now  set  in  toward  the  criminals.  Thus  punish- 
ment must  be  inflicted  on  Hamlet — but  by  whom?  Here 
appears  Laertes,  the  son  of  Polonius,  in  accordance  with 
the  strictest  Retribution ;  for  Hamlet  is  seeking  revenge 
for  a  father  slain,  and  yet  has  himself  slain  a  father,  whose 
son,  according  to  his  own  logic,  must  now  rise  up  and  try 
to  kill  him.  Laertes  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  with  the 
difference  of  age.  For  what  the  young  man  tries  to  carry 
by  storm  and  impulse,  the  old  man  tries  to  obtain  through 
cunning.  Both  are  equally  devoid  of  an  ethical  content 
to  their  Uves.  How  much  they  are  alike,  and  how  com- 
pletely Hamlet's  character  lies  outside  of  their  compre- 
hension, may  be  seen  in  the  advice  which  both  give  to 
Opheha  concerning  Hamlet. 

The  first  fact  which  is  brought  to  our  notice  about 
Laertes  is  his  request  to  return  to  France,  which  fact  is 
an  offset  to  the  desire  of  Hamlet  to  go  back  to  Witten- 
berg. We  have  already  shown  the  importance  of  this 
stroke  in  the  life  and  character  of  Hamlet.  Equally 
important  and  suggestive  is  the  statement  concerning 
Laertes.  It  indicates  that  he  sought  and  possessed  the 
French  culture,  in  contrast  to  the  German  culture  of 
Hamlet.  The  French  have  been  in  all  times  noted  for  the 
stress  they  lay  upon  the  externalities  of  life.  In  what- 
ever pertains  to  etiquette,  polite  intercourse,  and  fashion. 
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they  have  been  the  teachers  of  Europe,  and  have  elabo- 
rated a  language  which  most  adequately  expresses  this 
phase  of  human  existence.  But  it  must  be  said  that  the- 
perfection  of  the  External  has  been  attended  with  a  cor- 
responding loss  of  the  Internal — that  the  graces  have  not 
only  hidden,  but  often  extinguished,  the  virtues. 

In  this  school  Laertes  has  been  educated,  and  herein  is 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  deep  moral  nature  of  Hamlet. 
He  has,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  not  being  restrained 
by  any  uncomfortable  scruples,  and  here  again  the  con- 
trast with  Hamlet  is  prominent.  Laertes  can  act.  Yet 
he  proceeds  from  impulse,  though  he  has  sufficient  cause 
for  anger ;  hence  he,  too,  is  on  the  point  of  killing  the 
wrong  one,  just  as  Hamlet  did  in  the  case  of  Polonius. 
That  Laertes  is  ready  to  destroy  the  whole  ethical  order 
of  the  world  in  his  revenge — that  his  nature  is  quite  devoid 
of  the  great  moral  principles  of  action,  is  shown  in  the 
following  words : 

"  To  Hell,  allegiance !  vows  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience  and  grace  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation.    To  this  point  I  stand— 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  comes,  only  I'll  be  revenged." 

No  doubt  he  is  now  in  a  high  passion,  but  this  is  just 
his  characteristic.  Here  he  openly  abjures  conscience, 
reUgion,  fidelity — the  very  basis  upon  which  the  moral 
system  of  things  must  rest.  Yet  we  find  that,  in  the  end, 
he  does  acknowledge  one  controlling  principle,  the  empti- 
est and  most  worthless  of  all  —  honor,  which,  however, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  entering  into  a  rather  dishon- 
orable conspiracy  with  the  King  against  Hamlet.  Such  is 
Laertes ;  yet  he  is  not  without  a  generous,  gallant  element 
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in  his  character.  Witness  at  his  death  the  forgiveness 
which  he  asks  of  Hamlet.  He  dies  because  he  has  willed 
the  death  of  Hamlet,  which,  though  merited,  he  cannot 
inflict  as  an  individual.  Moreover,  he  assails  his  own 
principle  in  becoming  the  instrument  of  the  King  against 
Hamlet;  for  he,  the  avenger  of  a  father,  is  aiding  the 
murderer  of  a  father  against  just  such  an  avenger  as  him- 
self. His  act,  therefore,  logically  involves  his  death ;  also, 
he  is  a  subject,  and  must  resort  to  the  court  of  justice ; 
hence  has  not  the  excuse  of  Hamlet  for  the  murder  of 
Claudius,  since  the  King,  being  the  source  of  justice 
itself,  cannot  well  be  subsumed  under  his  own  creature. 
Opheha  also  becomes  an  instrument  against  Hamlet, 
through  her  father.  She  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  our 
Poet's  creations,  whose  very  beauty  Hes  in  her  frail  and 
deUcate  nature.  We  feel  from  the  first  that  she  is  too 
weak  to  endure  the  contradictions  of  life ;  that  a  flower  so 
tender  must  perish  in  the  first  rude  storm.  The  Poet  has 
given  the  logical  basis  of  her  insanity  in  the  strictest 
manner.  Her  whole  nature  is  embraced  in  one  word  — 
Love.  She  has  no  individuaUty  of  her  own ;  she  is  wholly 
wrapped  up  in  the  father  and  lover ;  for  the  mother  can- 
not well  appear  here,  since  it  would  be  only  a  repetition 
of  herself.  Her  reliance  upon  others  is,  therefore,  abso- 
lute. Now  comes  the  rudest  shock  which  can  assail  a 
woman ;  both  props  are  torn  from  under  her,  and  there 
remains  nothing  for  her  support.  Her  lover  goes  crazy 
—  for  that  is  her  behef  —  and  slays  her  father.  Her  mind 
has  no  longer  any  center  at  all,  because  it  has  none  in 
itself;  insanity  during  a  short  time  follows,  and,  ulti- 
mately, death  by  accident ;  for  she  was  dead  in  thought, 
but  could  only  perish  by  accident,  since  she  was  crazy, 
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and,  hence,  irresponsible.  Her  snatches  of  old  songs 
exhibit  the  working  of  memory  and  imagination,  and  other 
forms  of  mental  activity,  without  the  controlling  principle 
of  reason ;  hence  she  runs  into  licentious  fancies,  super- 
induced, no  doubt,  by  the  previous  conversations  of  Po- 
lonius,  Hamlet,  and  Laertes.  Here  we  have  an  undoubted 
case  of  destruction  without  guilt ;  but,  as  before  remarked, 
in  the  case  of  Hamlet,  a  certain  degree  of  individuality  is 
the  very  condition  of  existence  ;  no  one  can  live  who  can- 
not endure  the  conditions  of  life.  Ophelia  perishes  through 
her  beauty;  that  which  constitutes  the  strongest  charm 
of  her  character  is  what  makes  her  gi'eatest  weakness. 
We  may  contrast  her  with  Portia,  who  possesses  the  side 
of  individuality  without  losing  her  ethical  chai'acter  or 
true  womanhood.  But  Ophelia  is  all  trust,  all  depend- 
ence, upon  others ;  there  is  no  trace  of  selfishness  or  self- 
reliance  even;  she  can  hardly  think  of  herself.  Hence 
the  sweetness,  beauty,  loveliness,  of  her  character;  but, 
alas!  hence  also  its  utter  frailty.  That  Hamlet  should 
fall  in  love  with  one  whose  ethical  nature  was  so  conso- 
nant with  his  own  is  a  necessity. 

Of  quite  a  different  character  is  the  Queen.  She  has  vio- 
lated the  very  principle  of  womanhood,  and  has  destroyed 
the  ethical  basis  of  female  character.  Excepting  the 
charge  of  infidelity  made  by  the  Ghost,  and  the  intima- 
tions of  Hamlet,  we  have  no  declaration  of  the  exact 
nature  of  her  crime.  Considering  the  important  part  she 
plays  in  the  action,  and  the  great  influence  which  the  Ejng 
confesses  she  has  over  him,  one  is  inclined  sometimes 
to  see  in  her  a  principal  in  the  murder  —  a  second  Cly- 
temnestra.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Poet  has 
left  the  precise  nature  and  degree  of  her  offenses  in  great 
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iincertainty,  and  assuredly  with  design ;  yet  few  readers, 
perhaps,  have  any  doubt  about  her  being  an  accomplice,  in 
«orae  way  or  other,  in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  The 
reason  why  the  Poet  has  thrown  a  veil  over  her  crimes  is 
that  he  was  unwiUing  —  in  fact,  unable  —  to  make  Hamlet 
play  the  part  of  Orestes,  the  slayer  of  his  own  mother. 
It  would  not  comport  with  the  character  of  Hamlet,  nor 
would  it  suit  a  modern  audience  ;  and,  still  more,  it  would 
<iisturb  the  course  of  the  play,  which  demands  the  con- 
centration of  his  revenge  upon  the  King.  If  he  could  not 
kiU  the  King,  much  less  could  he  kill  his  own  mother. 
Hence  his  revenge  is  to  call  up  her  conscience  and  emo- 
tional nature — to  show  the  tremendous  chasm  between  her- 
43elf  and  the  truly  ethical  woman ;  for  thus  she  would  be 
harassed  by  her  own  feelings  more  than  by  any  punish- 
ment, since  it  is  emotion  which  forms  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  female  nature.  The  Queen  dies ;  for  she  has 
violated  the  principle  of  her  rational  existence  —  fidelity 
to  the  family  relation.  The  man  who  corrupted  her  purity 
mixed  the  draught  which  deprived  her  of  life ;  and  the 
former  was  more  truly  destructive  than  the  latter.  But 
she  loves  Hamlet  with  the  affection  of  a  mother;  the 
maternal  relation  is  more  powerful  than  the  marital. 

In  connection  with  the  Queen  a  question  of  some 
interest  arises  concerning  the  reason  why  she  does  not 
perceive  the  Ghost  when  it  is  seen  and  addressed  by  Ham- 
let (Act  III,  Scene  4).  The  common  supposition  seems 
to  be  that  the  Poet  desires  to  indicate  that  it  is  merely  a 
subjective  ghost,  and  some  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
recommend  its  entire  banishment  from  the  stage  in  this 
scene.  The  Poet,  however,  introduces  it,  and  makes  it 
address  Hamlet  in  this  very  passage.     We  cannot  think, 
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therefore,  that  he  intends  to  destroy  all  the  work  which 
he  was  so  careful  hitherto  in  doing,  namely,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  objectivity  of  the  Ghost.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  Poet  merely  intended  to  show  that  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  character  of  the  Queen  to  see  ghosts.  Such  is  the 
case,  however,  with  Hamlet,  and  forms  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing element  of  his  nature.  Nobody  besides  him- 
self ever  sees  the  Ghost,  if  we  except  the  soldiers  and 
Horatio  in  the  Frst  Act,  and  they  are  made  to  see  it  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  real  to  the  audience,  and  not 
to  exhibit  any  fundamental  principle  of  their  character. 
The  difficulty  was  to  preserve  the  objectivity  of  the 
Ghost  to  the  audience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  let 
it  appear  to  those  whose  characterization  would  be  thereby 
distorted.  That  the  Ghost  lies  wholly  in  Hamlet's  imagi- 
nation, if  the  Queen,  though  present,  does  not  see  it,  is  a 
very  natural  inference ;  but  the  point  is  that  the  Poet, 
instead  of  intending  to  call  up  that  inference  in  the  minds 
of  his  audience,  would  have  every  eye  behold  the  Ghost 
in  its  reality,  as  being  Hamlet's  great  problem.  Other- 
wise, we  must  grant  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  in  his 
treatment  of  this  subject.  It  ought  also  to  be  added 
that  the  purpose  and  character  of  this  scene  are  incom- 
patible with  the  Queen's  seeing  the  ghost  of  her  injured 
husband. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  summon  before  ourselves  the  total 
movement  of  the  play.  Its  presupposition  is  the  crime 
of  Claudius,  who  has  murdered  the  King,  corrupted  the 
mother,  and  usurped  the  realm.  This  calls  up  the  son,  who 
is  to  requite  both  the  murderer  and  the  faithless  mother. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  son,  first,  to  discover  the  truth  of 
the  guilt;    and,  second,  to  avenge  the  same  when  dis-^ 
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covered.  It  is  the  object  of  the  King  to  find  out  the 
plans  of  Hamlet,  and  then  to  make  way  with  him  when  he 
has  found  them  out.  Hamlet  has  the  assistance  of  one 
friend  —  Horatio ;  the  King  has  the  assistance  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  connected  with  Ids  court.  The  pre^dous 
crime  is  the  central  point  from  which  the  two  counter- 
movements  of  the  play  take  their  origin ;  the  action  of  the 
King  and  Hamlet  respecting  this  crime  gives  the  essence 
of  their  conduct  and  character.  Both  exhibit  negative 
phases  of  the  ethical  deed;  the  one  refuses  to  do  it  at 
all,  and,  hence,  never  reaches  any  positive  act ;  the  other 
commits  a  crime — that  is,  destroys  the  Ethical — and  then 
refuses  to  make  the  crime  undone.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
we  can  see  that  the  deUnquency  of  both  is  the  same :  Each 
refuses  to  perform  the  ethical  deed — the  one,  because  he 
will  not  act ;  the  other,  because  he  will  not  repent ;  or,  to 
use  a  figurative  contrast  —  the  one,  because  he  will  not  go 
forward;  the  other,  because  he  will  not  go  backward. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  other  side,  which  gives  the  internal 
colUsion.  Both  have  a  justification  for  the  course  which 
they  pursue  —  the  one,  because  through  action  he  would 
be  compelled  to  commit  a  crime;  the  other,  because 
through  repentance  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  his  life. 
To  force  Hamlet  to  action  the  External,  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  infiuences,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him ;  to  force 
the  King  to  action  the  Internal  —  Conscience  —  wields  her 
power.  But,  in  the  one  case,  the  External  is  baffled  by  the 
Internal,  in  the  shape  of  Refiection  and  Conscience  ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  Internal  is  baffled  by  the  External,  in  the 
shape  of  worldly  power,  possessions,  and  ambition. 

But  now  the  reader  himself  must  undertake  to  complete 
these  interesting  contrasts,  and  to  work  out  the  further 
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details  of  the  drama.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  profoundest  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  in  respect  to  its  thought,  and  its  col- 
lision seems  to  touch  the  very  core  of  modern  spirit.  The 
Theoretical  and  the  Practical,  Intelligence  and  Will,  are 
here  exhibited  in  their  one-sidedness,  and  it  is  shown  that 
neither  is  sufficient  by  itself.  If  the  play  has  any  moral, 
it  would  seem  to  be  that  the  man  who  refuses  to  translate 
his  thought  into  deed  is  as  great  a  criminal,  or,  at  most, 
possesses  as  little  power  of  salvation  within  himself,  as  he 
who  will  not  undo  his  own  deed  when  it  is  wicked. 

Moreover,  this  play  stands  alone  in  the  fact  that  it 
quite  touches  the  very  limits  of  the  Drama  itself.  For 
the  essence  of  the  Drama  is  to  portray  some  form  of 
action ;  but  here  that  form  is  non-action ;  hence  the  plan 
of  the  play,  and  the  necessity  for  those  external. circum- 
stances which  were  detailed  in  a  previous  section;  for 
they  must  be  external,  since  the  character  is  essentially 
passive.  This  work  is  thus  the  culmination  of  Shakes- 
peare's poetical  activity,  and  exhibits  the  broadest  range 
of  his  genius.  The  rest  of  his  dramas  depict  colhsions 
of  vaiious  kinds,  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the  collision  to 
be  between  higher  and  lower  forms  of  Will.  But  here  he 
quite  sweeps  the  whole  field  of  the  Will,  and  makes  it  one 
of  the  colliding  principles.  He  thus  produces  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  dramas,  and  seems  to  exhaust  the 
very  possibihties  of  Dramatic  Art. 


COMEDY,  OR  MEDIATED  DRAMA. 


The  Nature  of  Comedy. 

I.  Transition  from  Tragedy  to  Comedy.  — It  has  been 
akead}'  pointed  out  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  tragic  char- 
acter is  the  intensity  with  which  it  seizes  and  carries 
out  its  purpose  —  an  intensity  only  overcome  by  death.  But 
is  there  no  Mediation  ?  Must  the  struggle  of  principles, 
and,  indeed,  of  valid  principles,  end  in  destruction  to  man? 
Must  that  upon  which  reposes  his  rational  existence  over- 
whelm him  in  ruin?  Such  questions  have  all  one  object  — 
a  Mediation  which  saves  the  individual ;  they  are  the  ear- 
nest inquiries  of  the  soul  after  a  plan  of  salvation.  Even 
Tragedy  ends  in  reconciliation ;  it  brings  back  harmony  to 
the  Ethical  World,  but  a  harmony  through  death.  Its 
solution,  therefore,  is  negative  —  nay,  self-destructive ;  for 
the  object  of  the  Ethical  World  must  be  to  save  man,  in 
the  highest  sense.  Can  there  not  be,  then,  a  reconciliation 
which  will  preserve  the  individual  ?  Yes,  there  must  be,  is 
the  answer  of  the  modern  world  and  of  Shakespeare  —  the 
answer  also  of  Christianity  in  its  Divine  Mediator. 

Hence  we  are  brought  to  consider  that  character  which, 
being  involved  in  a  possible  tragic  collision,  is  saved  before 
the  final  stroke  of  destruction.  He  has  already  fallen  into 
guilt,  or,  at  least,  into  conflict  with  Ethical  principles ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  grounds  of  justifi- 
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cation.  It  was  noticed  that  the  tragic  conflict  may  be 
double  —  both  internal  and  external ;  in  like  manner  the 
Mediation  of  such  a  conflict  has  to  be  double.  Hence 
the  character  must,  in  the  first  place,  yield — must  surrender 
his  attitude  of  inveterate  hostihty.  Stricken  with  the  guilt 
of  his  conduct,  he  must  repent  —  that  is,  make  his  deed 
undone.  Repentance  is,  therefore,  the  great  internal  proc- 
ess of  Mediation.  When  the  individual  sees  what  he  has 
assailed,  he  sinks  into  deep  contrition ;  this  sorrow  of  the 
soul  prepares  him  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Ethical 
World.  Then  come  the  external  instrumentalities  of 
Mediation,  which,  in  Shakespeare,  are  of  great  variety,  and 
the  character  is  restored  to  all  that  he  had  lost.  Chiefly, 
however,  he  is  placed  once  more  in  outer  harmony  with 
institutions,  or  with  the  whole  Ethical  World,  which  is 
thus  without  strife,  and  the  individual  is  saved.  Such  is 
the  positive  end  of  the  Mediated  Drama,  which,  in  its 
supreme  manifestation,  is  to  be  ranked  highest  in  Dramatic 
Art. 

Such  a  characterization  as  that  which  has  been  described 
is  not  tragic ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  called  comic, 
in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  almost  a  tragic 
seriousness  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  provocative  of 
mirth,  but  the  end  of  the  conflict  is  not  death.  Gradu- 
ally the  earnestness  relaxes  until  the  sober  tinge  passes 
into  pure  comedy.  The  moment  the  individual  is  not 
ready  to  die  for  his  principle,  the  intensity  of  his  charac- 
ter is  gone,  and  begins  to  shade  off  into  something  quite 
opposite.  His  own  fancies  and  absurd,  caprices  begin  to 
control  him,  and  he  turns  to  a  comic  personage.  So  there 
is  every  grade  of  character,  from  tragic  earnestness  down 
to  wild  hilarity,  belonging  to  this  dramatic  class. 
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Hence  the  Mediated  Drama  has  a  happy  termination, 
and  herein  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  Tragedy.  It,  there- 
fore, constitutes  a  special  division,  which  is  sometimes 
named  Comedy — which  word  thus  is  used  in  two  quite 
different  significations.  It  may  mean  the  serious,  even  som- 
ber, play  —  which,  however,  avoids  the  tragic  end;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  mean  the  light,  sportive  play,  resting 
entirely  on  subjective  caprices,  foibles,  and  oddities.  Yet 
both  kinds  belong  to  the  Mediated  Drama,  and,  hence,  must 
ultimately  be  classed  together.  Both  kinds  also  employ 
quite  the  same  species  of  instrumentalities  for  their  medi- 
ation, as  Natural  Resemblance,  Disguise,  Mistaken  Identity 
in  its  various  forms  —  the  nature  of  all  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter.  Comedy,  however,  since  it  is  a  relax- 
ation from  tragic  severity,  has  always  a  tendency  to 
descend  till  it  reaches  the  laugh ;  it  gravitates,  naturally,  to 
the  humorous  or  ridiculous  phase  of  persons  and  things. 
From  this  side  chiefly  it  has,  therefore,  to  be  considered. 

II.  Thought  and  Structure  of  Comedy.  — The  Tragic 
and  the  Comic  fade  into  each  other  by  almost  insensible 
gradations,  and  the  greatest  beauty  of  a  poetical  work 
often  consists  in  the  harmonious  blending  of  these  two 
elements.  Not  only  in  the  same  drama  may  both  exist  in 
perfect  unison,  but  even  in  the  same  character.  Great 
actors  generally  have  a  similar  quality,  and  frequently  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  their  impersonations  be  more  humor- 
ous or  more  pathetic.  This  happy  transfusion  and  inter- 
change of  tragic  and  comic  coloring  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  supreme  Art ;  it  brings  the  relief  along  with 
the  pain ;  it  furnishes  the  reconcihation  along  with  the 
conflict.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  taken  a  special 
dehght  in  its  employment.     No  principle  of  his  procedure 
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is  better  known  or  more  fully  appreciated.  His  tragedies 
never  fail  of  having  their  comic  interludes ;  his  comediea 
have,  in  nearly  every  case,  a  serious  thread,  and  some- 
times a  background  with  a  tragic  outlook.  Life  is  not  all 
gloom  or  all  delight ;  the  cloud  will  obscure  the  sun,  but 
the  sun  will  illumine  the  cloud — at  least  around  the 
edges. 

Still,  the  Comic  is  not  the  Tragic,  however  subtle  may 
be  their  intertwining,  and  however  rapid  their  interaction. 
They  rest  upon  diverse,  and  in  some  respects  opposite, 
principles.  Criticism  must  seek  to  explain  the  difference 
between  them  for  the  understanding,  and  must  not  rest 
content  with  a  vague  appeal  to  the  feehng  of  beauty. 
Tragic  earnestness  springs  from  the  deep  ethical  principle 
which  animates  the  individual.  He,  however,  assails 
another  ethical  principle,  and  thereby  falls  into  guilt. 
The  tragic  character,  moreover,  must  have  such  strength 
and  intensity  of  will  that  it  can  never  surrender  its  pur- 
pose. A  reconciliation  is  impossible  ;  death  alone  can  solve 
the  conflict.  In  Comedy  also  there  is  a  collision  with 
some  ethical  principle  on  the  part  of  the  individual ;  he 
intends  a  violation,  but  does  not  reaUze  his  intention ; 
he  is  foiled  through  external  deception,  or  breaks  down 
through  internal  weakness ;  to  him  is  wanting  that  com- 
plete absorption  in  some  great  purpose  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar quaUty  of  the  tragic  hero.  The  common  realm  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  therefore,  is  the  ethical  world  and 
its  colKsion.  Their  essential  difference  Ues  in  the  different 
relation  of  the  leading  characters  to  this  ethical  world. 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  first  point 
which  must  be  settled  —  what  constitutes  the  Comic  Indi- 
vidual?   But  a  single  person  does  not  make  a  comedy; 
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it  requires  several  who  are  in  action  and  counter-action ; 
hence  the  second  part  of  the  subject  will  be  the  Comic 
Action;  thirdly,  a  termination  must  be  made  which 
springs  necessarily  from  the  preceding  elements ;  this 
gives  the  Comic  Solution.  Each  division  will  be  taken 
up  in  its  natiu*al  order. 

1.  The  Comic  Individual,  —  He  is,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  victim  of  deception.  He  fights  a  shadow  of 
his  own  mind,  or  pursues  an  external  appearance  ;  his  end 
is  a  nullity,  his  plan  an  absurdity ;  he  is  always  deceived ; 
he  really  is  not  doing  that  which  he  seems  to  be  doing. 
His  object  may  be  a  reasonable  one,  his  purpose  may  be 
a  lofty  one,  but  he  is  inadequate  to  its  fulfillment;  the 
delusion  is  that  he  believes  in  his  own  ability  to  accom- 
plish what  he  wills.  His  object  also  may  be  an  absurd 
one  ;  he  pursues  it,  however,  with  the  same  resolution.  It 
may  be  called  a  foible,  a  folly,  a  frailty  —  still  the  essen- 
tial characteristic  is  that  the  individual  is  pursuing  an 
appearance,  and  thus  is  the  victim  of  deception,  though  he 
may  even  be  conscious  of  the  absurd  and  delusive  nature 
of  his  end. 

The  two  limitations  of  this  sphere  are  to  be  carefully 
noticed.  The  Comic  Individual  must  not  succeed  in  violat- 
ing the  ethical  principles  which  he  conflicts  with ;  these  are 
the  highest,  the  most  serious,  interests  of  man,  and  can- 
not even  be  endangered  without  exciting  an  apprehension, 
which  destroys  every  comic  tendency.  Successful  seduc- 
tion, adultery,  treason  —  in  fine,  the  violations  of  State 
and  Family  —  are  not  comic ;  nor  is  villainy,  which  attains 
its  purpose.  Such  an  intention  of  wrong-doing  may  exist, 
but  it  must  never  come  to  realization ;  it  must  not  only 
be  thwarted,  but  also  punished.     The  delusion,  therefore, 
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ought  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  produce  a  violation  of  ethical 
principles.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  it  to  transgress 
the  limits  of  sanity  —  a  madman  is  not  a  comic  character. 
Reason  must  be  present  in  the  individual,  though  his  end 
be  absurd.  A  rational  man  acting  irrationally  is  the  in- 
congi'uity  which  calls  forth  the  laugh  —  is  the  contradic- 
tion upon  which  Comedy  reposes.  There  must  be,  in  the 
end,  a  restoration  from  delusion,  and  often  a  punishment, 
both  of  which  are  precluded  by  the  notion  of  insanity. 
Many  readers  feel  that  Don  Quixote  is  too  much  of  a 
lunatic.  In  general,  therefore,  the  Comic  Individual 
must  not  be  a  criminal,  nor  must  he  be  a  madman. 

We  are  now  to  take  a  glance  at  the  instrumentalities  of 
Comedy — at  the  means  which  renders  the  Individual 
comic.  His  deceptions  can  arise  from  two  sources — from 
the  senses  and  from  the  mind.  It  thus  may  have  an  external 
cause,  namely,  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed ;  or  it 
may  have  an  internal  origin,  namely,  his  caprice,  his  imagi- 
nation, his  understanding.  Here  we  have  the  two  essen- 
tial kinds  of  Comedy  —  that  of  Situation  and  that  of  Char- 
acter. The  former  seeks  its  instrumentalities  outside  of 
the  individual ;  he  is  determined  by  them  externally ;  hence 
freedom  almost  disappears  in  this  form  of  the  drama.  But, 
in  Comedy  of  Character,  the  Individual  is  self-determined ; 
his  situation,  in  its  essential  points,  is  the  consequence  of 
his  own  action  —  of  his  own  folly  or  weakness  ;  he  is  not 
plunged  into  it  from  without,  by  fate  or  by  accident. 
In  this  sphere  the  Individual  will  find  a  realm  of  freedom. 

In  Comedy  of  Situation,  therefore,  a  person  is  placed 
in  circumstances  over  which  he  has  little  or  no  control, 
and  is  made  to  pursue  absurd  and  nugatory  objects  with- 
out any  direct  fault  of  his  own.     His  deception  is  brought 
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about  through  the  senses ;  his  mistakes  arise  from  false 
appearances  which  hover  around  him — in  general,  that 
which  is  phantom  seems  reahty.  He  now  follows  up  his 
delusions  as  ends ;  he  meets  and  colUdes  with  others  who 
have  similar  ends,  or  with  others  who  have  rational  ends. 
The  result  is  an  infinite  compUcation  of  mistakes  and 
deceptions,  which  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  Comedy  of 
Situation,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  called  from  its  intri- 
cacy, Comedy  of  Intrigue. 

The  special  forms  of  this  sensuous  deception  ought  alsa 
to  be  classified.  In  the  first  place,  things  may  be  dis- 
guised. The  natural  and  artificial  objects  which  ordinarily 
surround  a  man  may  be  so  changed  that  he  imagines 
himself  a  different  person,  or  in  a  strange  world ;  sudden 
transition  into  a  new  country,  or  into  a  new  condition  of 
life,  may  be  made  to  appear  actual,  though  wholly  unreal. 
Christopher  Sly,  the  drunken  tinker,  who,  being  suddenly 
surrounded  by  the-  luxury  of  a  palace,  comes  to  consider 
himself  a  lord,  is  an  example.  But  this  phase  is  quite 
subsidiary  —  it  is  a  mere  setting  for  other  and  greater 
effects. 

The  second,  and  chief,  instrumentality  of  Comedy  of 
Situation  is  the  mistake  in  personality,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  Mistaken  Identity.  One  person  is  taken  for 
another ;  thus  two  persons  lose  their  relations  to  the  society 
around  them,  and  this  society  loses  its  relation  to  them. 
The  effect  is  wonderful.  The  whole  world  seems  to  be 
converted  into  a  dream — into  fairy-land ;  the  natural  order 
of  things  is  turned  upside  down ;  the  ordinary  mediations 
of  life  are  perverted  or  destroyed.  A  man  with  a  sti'ong 
head,  it  is  true,  may  preserve  his  equilibrium  in  the  con- 
fusion ;  such  an  one,  however,  is  not  a  comic  character. 
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You  go  upon  the  street ;  you  are  taken  for  somebody  else ; 
are  familiarly  addressed  by  persons  whom  you  have  never 
before  seen,  and  about  matters  of  which  you  have  never 
before  heard;  presents  are  given  you;  payment  is  de* 
manded  of  you  for  unknown  articles ;  you  are  met  by  a 
woman  who  calls  herself  your  wife,  and,  when  you  indig- 
nantly repudiate,  her  the  law  is  invoked ;  you  are  dragged 
before  a  court  of  justice,  where  her  claim  is  successfully 
established  by  many  witnesses,  and,  finally,  you  are  in 
danger  of  being  lynched  by  an  angry  populace.  The 
other  person  for  whom  you  are  taken  has  also  correspond- 
ing difficulties ;  his  relations  in  life  are  thrown  into  serious 
confusion ;  his  business  is  crossed ;  his  dear  wife  seems  to 
have  gone  astray ;  still,  the  disturbing  influence  is  to  him 
a  total  mystery.  Society,  too,  is  drawn  into  the  same 
whirl  of  delusion.  Law,  Family,  State  —  the  highest  insti- 
tutions of  man  —  become  the  wild  sport  of  accident. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  cannot  last  long,  but,  while  it 
does  last,  there  is  fun  for  those  who  are  in  the  secret. 
What  is  the  matter?  Mistaken  Identity,  which,  however, 
the  parties  caught  in  the  complication  must  not  think  of, 
else  the  spell  is  broken. 

The  mistakes  of  identity  are  produced  mainly  in  two 
ways  —  by  Natural  Resemblance  and  by  Disguise.  The 
first  is  an  accident,  and  lies  outside  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  individuals  who  happen  to  be  like  one  another.  They 
are,  therefore,  the  unconscious  victims  of  an  external 
influence;  they  are  involved  in  a  confusion  of  which 
nobody  knows  the  origin.  But  Disguise  is  intentional — at 
least  on  the  part  of  one  person,  namely,  he  who  has  dis- 
guised himself.  All  the  other  characters  of  the  play  may 
be  victimized  by  the  mask,  and  take  the  appearance  for 
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the  reality ;  or  a  part  of  them  may  be  in  the  secret,  and 
enjoy  the  sport  with  the  audience.  One  individual,  how- 
ever, is  not  deceived — is  free ;  has  a  conscious  purpose  of 
his  own,  which  he  is  realizing.  Disguise  has  a  thousand 
shs^pes ;  it  is  the  most  common  artifice,  not  merely  of 
Comedy,  but  of  the  Drama  generally.  It  may  run  through 
a  whole  play  and  constitute  the  main  point  of  interest,  or 
it  may  be  employed  for  a  subordinate  object  in  a  single 
scene^.  Its  manifold  forms  show  the  originality  of  the 
writer  of  Comedy.  Here  is  his  province — the  creation  of 
novel  disguises  and  situations.  They  all,  however,  have 
the  one  common  characteristic  —  deception  through  a  false 
appearance. 

But  Disguise  has  its  Hmits,  which  will  be  manifested 
often  beneath  the  most  adroit  concealment.  The  person 
in  mask  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  master  of  the  com- 
plications which  he  weaves  around  himself,  and  so  he  is 
ordinarily  portrayed.  But  an  unsuspected  resemblance 
may  come  in  and  disturb  his  plans.  Thus  Viola,  in  Twelfth 
Nighty  notwithstanding  her  disguise,  is  lost  in  the  comic 
labyrinth  by  the  appearance  of  her  brother,  whom  she  sup- 
posed to  be  drowned.  But  the  true  dissolution  of  Dis- 
guise is  manifest  when  character  reveals  itself  beneath  the 
mask,  and  the  internal  nature  of  man  shows  itself  stronger 
than  any  external  covering.  Then  the  Disguise  becomes 
nothing — it  quite  disappears.  RosaUnd,  in  As  You  Like  It, 
betrays  herself  when  she  faints  at  the  story  of  the  bloody 
handkerchief ;  both  her  sex  and  her  love  shine  out  beneath 
her  doublet  and  hose.  The  disguised  mother  at  a  mas- 
querade will  be  apt  to  manifest  some  peculiar  interest  in 
her  daughter,  and  thus  reveal  both  herself  and  the  daugh- 
ter.   The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  relations  of  life. 
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This  has  a  supreme  comic  effect ;  it  is  the  climax  of  Com- 
edy of  Situation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  transition  into 
a  deeper  principle.  The  external  Disguise  has  melted 
away  before  the  internal  Character. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Comedy  of  Situation  is  logically 
incomplete,  and  is  inadequate  to  express  the  more  profound 
comic  elements  of  human  nature.  Moreover,  it  is  wanting 
in  freedom.  That  man  should  be  represented  as  placed 
in  a  world  of  deception  and  appearance,  which  cajoles  him 
and  leads  him  astray  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  does 
not  satisfy  reason  or  true  Aesthetic  feeUng.  Mistakes 
through  sensuous  delusion  may  be  very  laughable,  but 
they  lack  the  highest  comic  principle.  We  all  think  that 
a  person  ought  not  to  be  responsible  for  that  which  is 
external  and  accidental.  Such  is  sometimes  the  reality, 
however,  though  by  no  means  the  deepest  and  truest  reality 
of  human  existence.  Man  must  be  reached  by  his  own 
act ;  he  must  himself  be  the  cause  of  his  own  difficulties. 
Thus  he  is  moved  from  within,  is  self-determined,  and  is 
to  blame  for  his  follies.  Anything  short  of  freedom  will 
not  completely  satisfy  us;  it  conflicts  too  strongly  with 
our  rational  nature. 

From  these  observations  it  will  easily  be  inferred  that, 
in  Comedy  of  Situation,  there  can  be  but  little  portraiture 
of  character.  A  person  may  be  caught  in  a  train  of 
ludicrous  circumstances,  be  his  disposition  what  it  may. 
A  man's  hat  blows  off  on  a  windy  day ;  is  followed  by  his 
wig ;  he  runs  to  pick  them  out  of  the  mud.  He  is,  no  doubt, 
a  laughable  object  to  the  by-standers,  but  such  an  occur- 
rence is  not  determined  by  his  character,  nor  designates  it 
in  any  way.  His  behavior  under  the  trying  ordeal  may 
reveal  certain  traits ;  still,  this  is  not  inherent  in  the  sitna- 
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lion,  but  points  beyond,  namely,  to  the  inner  nature  of  the 
man. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  necessity  of  the  second  grand 
division  of  Comedy,  as  manifested  in  the  Individual. 
From  its  essential  principle  it  will  be  best  named  Comedy 
of  Character.  Now,  the  Individual  has  truly  an  absui'd 
end ;  his  deed  is  internal  in  its  origin ;  it  springs  from  him- 
self, and  cannot  be  laid  to  his  surroundings.  His  purpose 
is  still  a  delusive  appearance,  which,  however,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  his  own  brain.  He  ma}'^  even  be  aware  of  its 
insubstantial  nature,  and  yet  pursue  it ;  or,  he  may  not  be 
aware  of  that  fact.  Here  rise  up  at  once  before  us  the 
two  leading  phases  of  Comedy  and  Character  —  the  Invol- 
untary and  the  Voluntary. 

In  the  first  of  these  spheres  the  Individual  loses  sight 
of  his  true  relations  to  the  external  world,  to  other  indi- 
\iduals,  to  society.  This  delusion  is  not  brought  about 
through  any  disguise  of  what  is  real,  but  through  his  own 
folly  or  infatuation  ;  it  does  not  result  from  any  external 
deception,  but  from  self-deception.  The  objects  and 
persons  around  him  have  not  l)een  changed ;  the  disguise 
has  now  gone  into  his  mind  —  has  become  internal,  and 
casts  its  shadow  upon  his  judgment.  The  mistake,  there- 
fore, is  not  of  the  senses,  but  rather  of  the  understanding. 
This  phase  of  comic  development  is  thus  seen  to  be  quite 
different  from  Comedy  of  Situation,  though  the  latter  ulti- 
mately may  reach  the  judgment  through  sensuous  decep- 
tion. A  servant,  forgetting  his  place,  falls  in  love  with 
his  mistress  of  noble  blood  —  like  Malvolio  ;  a  stupid  clown 
seeks  the  hand  of  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  heiress  —  like 
Aguecheek.  The  ethereal,  poetic  Titania,  Queen  of  fairy- 
land, becomes  infatuated  with  the  gross,  prosaic  Bottom, 
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fool  of  fools.  All  these  persons  have  lost  theh*  true  rela- 
tion in  the  world,  and  are  in  pursuit  of  their  own  subject- 
ive delusions,  which,  after  making  them  dupes,  vanish 
into  nothing.  Their  purposes  break  to  pieces  in  the  very- 
act  of  realization.  Here  are  to  be  reckoned  the  comic 
effects  of  love  requited  and  unrequited,  the  characters  ab- 
sorbed by  a  single  passion  —  as  avarice  or  jealousy — odd 
people,  whimsical  people,  monomaniacs  —  indeed,  most  of 
the  delineations  of  Comic  Literature.  Still,  the  limitation 
before  mentioned  must  not  be  forgotten,  which  is  liable  to 
be  transgressed  just  at  this  point.  The  individual  must 
not  be  portrayed  as  devoid  of  sanity,  even  in  his  wildest 
delusions;  otherwise,  responsibility  ceases — we  think  his 
acts  are  not  his  own ;  pity  takes  the  place  of  merriment. 
The  contradiction  which  excites  the  laugh  is  that  the  deed 
be  irrational,  but  the  doer  rational ;  both  elements  must 
be  present. 

These  absurd  ends  are  pursued  in  earnest ;  the  charac- 
ter is  not  usually  conscious  of  their  nature.  Still,  he 
ought  to  know  better ;  his  conduct  desers'^es  to  be  pun- 
ished with  shouts  of  laughter.  But  he  may  be  quite 
aware  of  the  ridiculousness  of  what  he  is  doing,  and 
nevertheless  do  it,  and  do  it  seriously.  It  is  possible  to' 
be  indifferent  to  the  jeers  of  the  world ;  or,  a  man  may  be 
driven  by  a  passion  which  is  stronger  than  the  fear  of 
ridicule.  In  this  case,  however,  the  result  is  almost  the 
same  as  if  the  comic  quality  of  the  act  were  not  known  to 
him.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  every  shade  from  a  naive 
unconsciousness  to  complete  consciousness.  With  the 
latter  stage  a  new  realm  begins  to  make  its  appearance. 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  phase  just  considered,  the 
Comic  Individual  has  not  yet  attained  perfect  freedom — he 
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is  still  ignorant  of  a  certain  element  of  the  nature  of  his 
deed ;  or,  he  is  forced  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  ridiculous 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  deeper  purpose.  There  is  a 
chasm  between  his  will  and  his  action  which  is  not  yet 
bridged  over.  Now  comes  the  last  and  highest  develop- 
ment of  Comedy — the  Comic  Individual  is  not  only  con- 
scious, but  voluntary.  He  pursues  his  delusion,  knowing 
that  it  is  a  delusion,  and  because  it  is  a  delusion.  His  pur- 
pose is  absurd ;  he  intends  it  to  be  absurd,  and  enjoys  its 
iibsurdity.  His  deUght  is  in  his  own  tricks  and  follies ; 
he  makes  a  comedy  for  his  own  amusement.  The  tinge 
of  seriousness  in  the  character  now  disappears ;  the  ear- 
nest pursuit  of  a  false  appearance  or  delusion  has  been  left 
l)ehind  forever.  He  performs  his  own  play  and  is  his  own 
audience  at  the  same  time ;  he  knows  and  wills  himself  to 
T3e  deceived,  and  then  he  steps  back,  as  it  were,  and 
laughs  at  himself,  as  a  spectator  would  do.  Who  can 
assail  him  ?  He  is  complete,  for  he  takes  into  himself  all 
«ides ;  he  is  free,  for  he  realizes  everything  which  lies  in 
his  intention,  and  his  deed  has  nothing  in  it  which  is  alien 
to  what  he  purposes.  Here  is  the  cUmax  of  Comic  Art ; 
only  the  greatest  geniuses  have  been  able  to  reach  such 
an  elevation.  The  nicest  balance  must  be  maintained; 
the  least  swerving  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  causes  a 
rapid  descent  into  lower  regions. 

But  the  highest  point  is  the  termination ;  Comedy  can 
^o  no  further.  Its  very  excellence  pushes  .it  beyond  its 
limits,  and  into  dissolution.  When  the  Individual  becomes 
-conscious  that  his  action  is  absurd  and  contradictory, 
every  effort  of  the  mind  is  usually  directed  to  getting  rid 
of  the  contradiction.  That  rational  man  can  be  con- 
sciously and  purposely  irrational,  is  the  supreme  absurd- 
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ity,  and,  hence,  this  is  just  the  absurdity  upon  which  the 
supreme  comic  character  reposes.  But  the  logical  proc- 
ess cannot  stop  at  such  a  fine  point  of  transition.  When 
a  person  has  sense  enough  to  find  out  that  he  has  no  sense, 
he  is  already  quite  sensible.  A  famous  sage  of  antiquity 
may  be  cited.  The  great  saving  of  Socrates  was  that, 
while  previous  philosophers  thought  they  knew  something, 
but  did  not  know  anything,  he  knew  that  he  knew  nothing* 
This  he  justly  considered  to  be  quite  an  advance  upon 
former  wisdom.  To  be  conscious  of  our  ignorance  is 
much  better  than  to  be  simply  ignorant ;  such  a  conscious- 
ness already  goes  far  towards  lifting  us  beyond  the  assault 
of  folly.  At  this  point,  therefore,  the  comic  form  begins 
to  dissolve  ;  men  will  no  longer  pursue  a  delusive  purpose 
when  they  become  aware  of  its  true  nature. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  various  principles  which 
have  been  elaborated.  Comedy  exhibits  the  external  or 
internal  deception  of  the  Individual,  who,  however,  must 
not  proceed  in  his  delusion  to  a  serious  ethical  violation, 
nor  transgress  the  limits  of  sanity.  To  bring  about  his 
deception  there  are  two  instrumentalities  —  Situation  and 
Character.  The  first  lies  in  the  senses,  the  second  in  the 
mind.  Furthermore,  Sit^uation  has  two  elements — the  rela- 
tion  of  the  Comic  Individual  to  the  physical  world  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  relation  to  the  persons  therein  on  the 
other  hand ;  both  these  relations  become  false  appearances 
through  Natural  Resemblance  and  Intentional  Disguise. 
Comedy  of  Character  has  also  two  main  forms  —  the 
Involuntary  and  the  Voluntary ;  the  former  exhibits  man  as 
the  unwilling,  and  for  the  most  part  unconscious,  victim  of 
some  whim,  delusion,  contradiction ;  while  the  latter  shows 
a  similar  conduct  as  proceeding  from  conscious  volition. 
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The  relation  of  the  Comic  Indi\'idual  to  his  audience  is 
also  worthy  of  mention.  In  the  pure  Comedy  of  Situ- 
ation the  audience  is  always  presupposed,  and  must  fully 
comprehend  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  deception  ;  it  thus 
stands  entirely  above  the  persons  in  the  play,  to  whom  the 
matter  is  of  the  most  serious  import.  The  laugh  belongs 
to  the  man  who  is  not  caught  in  the  dilemma.  There  is 
thus  between  the  hearer  and  actor  a  chasm  which  gradually 
becomes  smaller,  as  we  approach  Comedy  of  Character,  till, 
:finally,  it  is  wholly  filled  up  and  smoothed  away  in  the  high- 
est form  of  the  latter.  For  the  Voluntary  Comic  Indi^dd- 
ual  knows  and  laughs  at  his  own  absurdities  —  he  is  both 
actor  and  spectator.  He  has  reached  the  serene  height  of 
the  happy  gods,  which  can  be  disturbed  by  nothing  from 
without.  Here  is  seen  the  true  plastic  element  of  Comedy, 
as  far  as  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  this  realm  of  Art. 

2.  The  Comic  Action,  —  This  has  the  essential  elements 
of  every  dramatic  action,  which  may  be  analyzed  into  the 
Thread,  the  Movement,  the  Collision.  The  Comic  Indi- 
•\idual  is  driven  to  act  by  his  delusion ;  he  has  an  end 
which  he  is  seeking  to  realize.  He  does  not  usually  stand 
alone,  but  is  surrounded  by  his  instruments,  his  friends, 
his  enemies,  as  in  real  life ;  there  are  connected  with  him 
a  number  of  persons  who  have  to  perform  for  him  certain 
mediations.  This  constitutes  the  Thread,  There  is,  gener- 
ally, the  one  central  figure  around  which  the  others  gather, 
and  which  is  the  bearer  of  the  leading  principle  ;  the  rest 
may  aid,  or  also  may  thwart,  the  main  purpose.  Often 
characters  pass  from  one  Thread  to  another  in  the  course 
of  the  play.  Shakespeare  has  never  less  than  two  of  these 
Threads,  often  three,  and,  sometimes,  a  nice  analysis 
might  find  more.     But  there  is  a  proper  limit  which  ought 
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not  to  be  exceeded.  There  must  be  neither  too  few  nor 
too  many  Threads,  and  there  must  be  neither  too  few  nor 
too  many  characters  in  a  Thread.  The  genuine  dramatic 
instinct  will  avoid  dearth  on  the  one  hand,  and  undue 
complexity  on  the  other. 

These  Threads  —  or  groups,  as  they  may  also  be  called 
—  stand  in  mutual  relation ;  they  run  alongside  of  one  an- 
other ;  they  also  have  some  common  principle  of  harmony, 
of  contrast,  of  opposition.  They  move  together  through  one 
phase  of  the  action  —  this  is  called  a  Movement  of  the 
play.  Then  there  follows  a  transition  into  a  new  stage, 
which  must  be  directly  evolved  from  that  which  goes  be- 
fore. These  transitions  are  the  great  joints  of  the  work, 
and  are  to  be  carefully  noted.  Such  is  the  Movement  — 
binding  together  all  the  Threads,  and  sweeping  forward 
into  a  new  phase  of  the  play.  The  comparison  may  be 
made  with  a  river  which  rolls  onward  as  a  whole,  with  all 
its  parallel  currents,  eddies,  and  counter-currents,  while  it 
passes  from  one  country  into  another.  Of  these  Move- 
ments every  drama  written  by  Shakespeare  has  two  or 
three,  but  hardly  more.  The  critic  may  here  be  re- 
minded of  his  duty.  He  should  state  in  a  general  form 
the  essential  principle  of  each  Movement,  point  out  ita 
limits,  and  show  the  ground  for  the  transiticm  into  the  next 
Movement. 

But  the  Individual  must  not  merely  act,  he  must  alsa 
collide.  Thus  arises  the  thkd  and  principal  element  of  the 
dramatic  action,  namely,  the  Collision,  A  quiet,  unop- 
posed development  is  not  life  —  is  not  the  drama  —  and 
would  be  very  tame  in  representation.  A  person  wha 
undertakes  to  carry  out  his  purpose  must  fall  into  strug- 
gle with  those  who  maintain  an  opposite  purpose.     The 
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Comic  Individual  pursues  his  delusion,  and  thus  he  may 
become  involved  in  a  conflict  with  the  institutions  of  the 
world  —  as  Family,  State,  Church  ;  or  may  disregard  the 
moral  elements  of  society — as  Honesty,  Truthfulness, 
temperate  Gratification  of  the  senses.  The  latter  are, 
however,  subjective  traits  of  character  rather  than  real 
ethical  principles,  which  are  always  the  basis  of  institu- 
tions, and  from  which  the  genuine  dramatic  collision 
springs.  The  Family  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common 
sphere  of  the  comic  conflict,  particularly  on  the  side  of 
sexual  love.  The  maiden  has  a  suitor  to  whom  the  father 
objects ;  the  old  man  must  be  tricked  by  some  disguise  or 
deception,  and  the  happy  lovers  are  united  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  This  is,  perhaps,  Shakespeare's  favorite  theme 
—  the  right  of  choice  against  the  will  of  the  parent.  But 
Law,  Religion,  Business  —  all  the  social  relations  of  life, 
may  become  entangled  in  the  delusion  of  Comedy.  A 
complete  classification  of  the  possible  dramatic  collisions 
cannot  be  given  here ;  it  belongs  to  the  Introduction,  where 
there  is  also  a  fuller  discussion  of  Threads  and  Movements. 
3.  Tlie  Solution, — This  means  that  the  appearance  be 
dissolved  and  the  reality  be  restored.  That  which  has 
caused  the  delusion  in  the  Comic  Individual  must  vanish, 
because  it  is  not  actual — is  untruth.  Since  the  action 
rests  upon  some  deception,  internal  or  external,  this  decep- 
tion must  be  discovered  and  brought  home  to  each  charac- 
ter; thus  the  source  of  the  mistakes  and  complications 
becomes  known.  The  Solution,  however,  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  instrumentaUty  employed.  In  the  case  of  Nat- 
ural Resemblance,  the  persons  who  are  alike  are  at  last 
brought  together,  and  the  similarity  which  has  caused  so 
much  trouble  is  detected.     Everybody  then  can  account 
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for  the  mysterious  occurrences  which  have  just  transpired. 
In  the  case  of  Disguise,  since  the  whole  entanglement 
rests  in  the  mask,  this  is  torn  off  and  the  plotter  is  caught, 
or,  at  least,  is  revealed.  Here,  too,  a  touch  of  retribution 
may  enter  for  the  deception  practiced  by  the  contriver. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  disguises  are  not  without  dan- 
ger. 

But  in  the  case  of  Comedy  of  Character  the  retribu- 
tive nature  of  the  Solution  becomes  more  prominent,  since 
responsibility  for  the  deed  can  now  be  assumed.  The 
subjective  delusions  and  absurdities  of  a  rational  man 
must  be  brought  home  to  him ;  his  act  must  come  back 
with  a  logical  rigor,  and  the  drama  should  show  just  this 
return  upon  the  doer.  He  must  be  forced  to  see  the  folly 
of  his  end ;  he  must  be  made  to  behold  his  plan  breaking 
to  pieces,  as  it  were,  in  his  very  hands,  and  its  conse- 
quence visited  upon  himself.  Still,  he  ought  not  to  lay  his 
whole  being  in  his  purpose,  for  thus  he  becomes  tragic ; 
nor  must  he  be  too  serious  in  the  execution  of  his  design, 
else  its  failure  makes  him  wretched  and  not  comic.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  free,  jovial  look,  or  even  laugh, 
at  the  disappearing  phantom  of  his  brain.  The  Solution, 
therefore,  for  the  unconscious,  involuntary  comic  charac- 
ter is  to  be  made  conscious  of  its  folly  through  the  conse- 
quences thereof ;  while  for  the  voluntary  comic  character 
there  is  really  no  solution,  since  it  carries  its  solution 
within  itself  all  the  time.  Conscious  of  its  own  absurdity, 
and  the  results  thereof,  from  the  beginning,  how  can  it  be 
made  more  conscious? 

But  Comedy  inflicts  not  punishments  merely ;  it  has  also 
a  system  of  rewards.  For  instance,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Family,  true  love  usually  finds  its  recompense,  and  recip- 
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rocal  love  must  inevitably  unite  its  votaries  after  the  strug- 
gle. Note  the  requited  affection  in  a  play ;  against  it  rises 
the  conflict,  but  it  is  always  successful  in  the  end.  This 
constitutes  the  happy  conclusion  so  necessary  to  a  com- 
edy. The  Hke  recompense  must  be  shown  in  the  other 
departments  of  human  action.  The  same  general  princi- 
ple Hes  at  the  basis  of  both  reward  and  punishment — the 
deed  must  return  upon  the  doer.  To  this  end,  full  time  is 
to  be  given  for  the  natural  and  complete  development, 
both  of  the  Situation  and  the  Character ;  hence  the  Solu- 
tion cannot  be  precipitated  at  any  moment,  but  only  when 
it  is  forced  by  the  logical  necessity  of  the  action,  and  can- 
not longer  be  withheld. 

The  Comic  Solution,  therefore,  ends  in  the  destruction , 
not  of  the  Individual,  but  of  his  deception.  He  is  restored 
to  his  senses,  and  the  world  is  freed  of  its  contradiction ; 
thus  all  is  as  it  was  before.  The  comic  character  cannot 
perish,  for  it  violates  no  substantial  principle,  no  ethical 
institution.  Herein  it  differs  from  the  tragic  hero  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  villain  on  the  other.  The  former 
is  both  a  violator  and  supporter  of  the  right  in  the  same 
deed.  Guilt  results  and  is  followed  by  death,  yet  he  is  not 
without  justification.  But  the  villain  is  purely  a  violator 
without  logical  motive ;  his  fate  cannot  properly  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  Tragedy ;  nor  is  he  a  comic  charac- 
ter, since  Comedy  will  not  allow  any  ethical  element  to 
be  destroyed.  In  fact,  the  mere  villain,  without  rehef, 
approaches  the  realm  of  the  Ugly,  and  begins  to  transcend 
the  limits  of  Art.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  such  character  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Shakespeare.  The  outcome  of  Comedy, 
therefore,  is  mainly  the  dissolution  of  the  whims,  absurd- 
ities, and  delusions  of  the  rational  individual. 
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The  mam  distinctioiis  which  have  been  above  elaborated 
also  rest  upon  differences  of  nationality,  and,  indeed,  of 
race.  The  Comedy  of  Situation  belongs  to  Southern 
Europe,  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  France — to  the  Romanic 
peoples  generally.  Among  them  it  arose  and  flourished, 
and  from  them  it  was  borrowed  by  the  North.  It  exhibits 
a  people  with  a  cultivated  reflection,  with  a  subtle  appre- 
ciation for  every  intricate  action,  with  a  fine  feeling  for 
beauty  of  situation  and  theatrical  effect.  But  it  also  shows 
a  people  whose  consciousness  has  not  yet  deepened  into  the 
full  thought  of  Freedom  —  a  people  still  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  a  formal  externality,  still  resting  in  a  life  of 
the  senses,  still  believing  in  a  modified  form  of  Fate. 
Hence  man  is  always  portrayed  as  either  the  hapless  vic- 
tim or  the  wanton  sport  of  external  circumstances.  But 
Comedy  of  Character  alone  can  fully  satisfy  Northern  peo- 
ples, or  the  Teutonic  race.  Its  fundamental  principle, 
through  all  its  vagaries  and  contradictions,  is  still  Freedom 
— the  internal  determination  of  man,  and,  hence,  respon- 
sibility for  his  conduct.  It  cannot  blame,  or  heartUy  laugh 
at,  a  person  for  what  he  cannot  help,  but  it  does  hold  him 
accountable  for  Ms  deed.  Hence  it  demands  a  character 
which  is  moved  through  itself,  and  not  from  without. 
For  this  reason  Shakespeare  has  been  adopted  by  Teutonic 
peoples  as  their  representative  poet,  while  to  the  Romanic 
race  he  is  still  a  foreigner. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Shakes- 
peare has  not  this  Southern  element,  or  could  even  dispense 
with  its  employment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  Drama,  which  must  have  both  circum- 
stance and  movement.  Comedy  of  Character  cannot  do 
without  Situation,  though  the  latter  is  the  subordinate  ele- 
ment— is,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  beneath,  which  supports 
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the  living  body.  But  Situation  becomes  less  prominent 
as  the  comic  work  of  Art  reaches  its  highest  sphere ;  it  is 
reduced  to  a  means  for  manifesting  and  upholding  the 
characterization.  Shakespeai*e  himself  drew  neai'ly  all  the 
plots  for  his  comedies  from  Southern  Europe.  There  they 
were,  already  made  and  awaiting  their  highest  utilization. 
Such  was  its  contribution  to  his  genius — by  no  means  an 
insignificant  contribution.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  Shakes- 
peare sprang  from  that  composite  people,  the  English, 
and  wrote  in  a  language  fused  together  from  the  two  ele- 
ments— the  Romanic  and  Teutonic. 

The  development  of  the  Pure  Comedy  of  Shakespeare 
will  pass  through  the  phases  which  have  just  been  explained. 
It  will  begin  with  a  drama  of  mere  external  situation,  as 
Comedy  of  Errors^  will  manifest  increasing  wealth  and 
power  till  it  reaches  the  greatest  perfection  in  structure 
and  characterization  in  Twelfth  Night,  Such  is  the  order 
in  which  his  pure  comedies  wiU  be  considered  in  their 
proper  group. 

in.  Classification. — In  the  Mediated  Drama  the  es- 
sential principle  is  the  Mediation ;  hence  by  this  principle 
it  ought  to  be  classified.  Mediation,  in  Shakespeare,  is 
accomplished  in  two  distinct  ways,  which,  however,  some- 
times partially  intermingle — first,  through  the  emplojonent 
of  the  real  world;  second,  through  the  introduction  of 
an  ideal  world.  This  distinction  separates  all  of  Shakes- 
peare's comedies,  taken  together,  into  two  large  classes, 
which  may  be  called,  respectively,  real  and  ideal.  These 
should  be  characterized  a  little  more  closely. 

The  play  opens  with  a  portrayal  of  some  conflict.  So- 
ciety is  in  a  state  of  strife  and  wrong,  or,  at  least,  indi- 
viduals are  colliding,  both  in  support  and  in  violation  of 
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an  ethical  principle.  Now  the  Mediation  is  introduced, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
reality.  It  may  come  through  a  Portia,  disguised  as  a 
law^^er,  who  rescues 'her  husband's  friend;  it  may  come 
through  the  wife,  who  restores,  by  affectionate  devotion, 
her  alienated  husband.  The  institutional  conflict  is  healed 
in  and  by  the  institutional  world  and  its  representatives. 
There  is  no  flight  from  a  real  to  a  religious  or  ideal  world 
in  order  to  restore  the  indi^ddual  and  society  to  a  repose 
from  struggle. 

But,  in  the  second  instance,  the  Mediation  does  not  take 
place  in  the  realm  where  the  conflict  is,  and  amid  the  insti- 
tutions which  are  themselves  in  collision.  There  is  thus  a 
flight  from  the  real  to  the  ideal  world.  Here  the  Individual 
must  remain  till,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  prepared  for  a 
return  to  society,  and  society,  on  the  other  hand,  has  freed 
itself  from  the  internal  struggle  which  compelled  him  to 
flee.  Restoration  then  is  possible,  when  on  both  sides  the 
conflict  is  mediated.  Such  is  the  ideal  class  of  comedies, 
the  nature  of  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  hereafter. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  the  Mediated  Drama  or  Com- 
edy there  are  essentially  three  movements,  or  three  phases 
of  one  general  movement.  First  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween individuals,  which  also  involves  institutions ;  then 
comes  the  internal  reconciliation,  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  variety  of  means,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  conflict  and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it ;  the  third  is 
'  the  external  restoration  to  parent,  to  wife,  to  country,  to 
society,  in  a  great  diversity  of  forms. 

The  first  class  of  comedies  —  those  mediated  in  and 
through  the  world  of  reality  —  is  still  further  di^dded  into 
two   separate   groups,  which,  however,  shade   into  each 
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other  on  their  confines.  These  may  be  named  Tragi- 
comedies and  Pure  Comedies.  This  division  is  grounded 
upon  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  play,  according  as  the 
tragic  or  the  comic  element  preponderates.  For  a  tabular 
view  of  the  whole  system  of  classification,  the  Introduction 
mav  be  consulted. 


///.   OROUR—THAOI'COMEDIES. 

Tragi-Comedy  is  an  unfortunate  word  for  the  present 
purpose,  but,  after  some  search,  no  better  one  could  be 
found.  Ordinarily,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  burlesque ; 
not  so  here.  It  is  intended  to  designate  those  dramas 
having  a  possible  tragic  collision,  which,  however,  is 
mediated.  There  is  that  intensity  of  purpose  and  truth 
of  principle  which  give  to  the  characters,  or  to  the  greater 
part  of  theni,  a  serious  coloring,  by  which  the  plays  are 
graded  in  the  present  group.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  mediation  is  through  some  form  of  the  real  world. 
Three  dramas  are  placed  in  this  group,  the  essential 
character  and  relation  of  which  may  be  succinctly  stated 
before  proceeding  to  their  special  consideration. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  — Law,  securing  Property,  threatens 
the  life  of  the  individual.  Portia,  the  wife,  and,  hence, 
the  representative  of  the  Family,  rescues  the  threatened 
individual,  who,  as  friend  of  her  husband,  had  indirectiy 
brought  about  her  marriage,  concerning  which  she  was 
in  collision  with  the  will  of  her  parent.  Thus  there  is  a 
reciprocal  mediation  —  each  has  mediated  the  conflict  of 
the  other.  There  are  two  threads,  both  of  a  serious  tone, 
though  with  a  mirthful  background. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well— The  Family  is  disrupted 
by  the  alienation  and  flight  of  the  husband;  both  his 
internal  and  external  restoration  to  it  is  accomplished  by 
the  devotion  and  skill  of  the  wife.  The  subordinate 
thread  here  is  comic.     In  both  these  dramas  it  will  be 
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noticed  that  the  wife  is  the  chief  instrument  of  medi- 
ation. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  —  Now  the  conflict  is  in  the 
Family  before  marriage.  Two  pairs  of  lovers  are  dis- 
rupted—  the  one  from  an  internal,  the  other  from  an  exter- 
nal, cause.  The  mediation  corresponds  —  the  one  pair 
being  brought  together  through  the  working  of  their  own 
natures,  aided  by  a  slight  trick;  the  other  pair  being 
restored  to  unity  partly  by  the  Friar  (Church),  and  partly 
by  stupid  officials  (State).  Both  the  mediation  and  the 
different  threads  are  about  equally  divided  between  the 
Serious  and  the  Comic. '  The  play  thus  forms  a  natural 
transition  to  the  next  group. 

Thus  these  three  plays  gradually  shade  into  Pure 
Comedy.  Merchant  of  Venice^  like  the  tragedy  of  Timon^ 
has  a  conflict  springing  from  property ;  but  now  the  con- 
flict  is  mediated.  They  all,  too,  have  a  collision  of  the 
Family,  though  in  very  different  forms.  The  mediation 
also  varies  as  to  details,  but  employs  in  the  three  plays  the 
same  general  means  —  Disguise. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

The  mainspring  of  the  action  in  Merdiant  of  Venice 
is  the  contest  between  Antonio  and  Shylock.  Ereiy 
means  cuhninates  in  this  end ;  every  incident  contributes 
either  to  call  forth  their  struggle,  or  to  harmonize  it  after 
it  has  arisen.  A  glance  at  the  leading  events  of  the  play 
wiU  show  that  this  is  the  one  central  point  from  which  the 
entire  action  radiates — which  oi^nizes  and  vivifies  the 
whole  piece.  The  incidents  relating  to  Portia,  which,  at 
the  first  look,  seem  somewhat  remote  from  the  main  action, 
bring  forth,  in  fact,  the  profoundest  mediation  of  the 
drama.  Bassanio  loves  Portia,  and  applies  to  his  friend, 
Antonio,  the  wealthy  merchant,  for  the  money  to  cany  on 
his  courtship  in  a  suitable  style  of  magnificence.  For 
magnificent  it  must  be,  since  it  requires  such  a  large 
amount  of  money,  and,  besides,  it  appears  already  to  have 
exhausted  his  own  purse.  In  this  fact  we  see  the  motive 
for  the  account  of  this  elaborate  wooing.  Shakespeare  has 
brought  before  us  lords  and  princes,  with  grand  retinues, 
suing  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Portia.  To  compete  with 
these,  Bassanio  has  to  apply  to  the  merchant  for  the 
ducats.  But  the  merchant's  ventures  are  all  at  sea ;  he 
has  not  the  cash  on  hand,  hence  he  must  go  to  the 
money-lender.  This  brings  him  into  contact  with  the 
Jew,  and  the  main  circumstances  of  the  play  are  there- 
after rapidly  developed.  Thus  Portia  was  indirectly  the 
cause  of  Aiitonio's  falling  into  the  hands  of  ,tiie  Jew, 
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and,  hence,  the  Poet  makes  her  the  instrumentality  by 
which  Antonio  is  released.  And  even  the  incidents  of  the 
last  act,  which  take  place  after  the  culmination  of  the 
play,  are  logically  necessary  for  the  harmonization  of  the 
lesser  contradictions  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
main  struggle.  Every  part  must  be  rounded  off  with  the 
perfection  of  art ;  no  shreds  are  left  to  draggle  from  the 
edges  of  this  well-woven  garment.  The  Poet  is  like  the 
sculptor,  who  finishes  the  finger-nail  as  exquisitely,  in  its 
way,  as  he  does  the  face  —  the  expression  of  intelligence. 

The  general  movement  of  the  play,  therefore,  Ues  in  the 
conflict  between  the  right  of  Property  and  the  existence 
of  the  Individual,  and  in  the  mediation  of  this  conflict 
through  the  Family^  which  owes  its  origin,  in  the  present 
case,  to  that  same  individual  whom  it  rescues.  That  is, 
the  Family,  represented  by  Portia,  the  wife,  returns  and 
saves  the  man  who  aided,  by  his  friendship  and  generos- 
ity, to  bring  it  into  being.  AU  the  characters  of  the  play, 
though  possessing  pecuUarities  of  their  own,  must  be  seen 
in  their  relation  to  this  fundamental  theme  of  the  work. 

There  are  three  essential  movements,  which  may  be 
named  in  order :  The  Conflict,  the  Mediation,  the  Return. 
Of  the  first  movement  there  are  two  threads,  showing, 
respectively,  the  Property-conflict  and  the  Love-conflict, 
though  the  former  is  raised  to  the  highest  spiritual  signifl- 
cance  by  the  underlying  religious  element.  These  two 
threads,  moreover,  are  interwoven  in  the  subtlest  manner ; 
still,  an  analysis  has  to  tear  them  asunder  temporarily.  In 
the  first  thread  the  antagonists  are  Antonio,  the  Christian, 
and  Shy  lock,  the  Jew.  Antonio  is  the  center  of  a  group  of 
five  friends,  who,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  ingraft  themselves 
upon  the  action ;   around  Shylock  also  are  to  be  placed 
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his  daughter,  Jessica,  his  clownish  servant,  Gobbo — both 
of  whom  are  leading  him  and  going  over  to  his  opponents — 
and  his  friend,  Tubal.  The  contrast  between  the  two  men 
in  these  personal  relations  is  this :  Antonio  is  the  object 
of  the  warmest  friendship,  while  Shylock  is  disrupting  his 
own  family  —  dri^'ing  away  daughter  and  servant.  The 
second  thread  unfolds  the  Love-conflict,  which  has  here 
three  phases,  represented  by  Portia,  Jessica,  and  Nerissa. 
The  second  movement  —  the  Mediation  —  has  the  same 
two  threads — the  Property-conflict  is  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  by  Portia,  disguised  as  a  lawyer ;  the 
Love-conflict  has  ended  in  all  three  cases  with  a  happy 
solution,  namely,  marriage.  But  both  friends  and  lovers 
have  been  torn  asunder  in  the  performance  of  their  vari- 
ous functions;  hence  the  third  movement  will  be  the 
Return,  which  brings  all  to  Belmont — the  blissful  abode 
of  harmony. 

I.  1.  We  may  at  once  start  with  the  conflict  between 
Antonio  and  Shylock — the  first  thread  of  the  first  move- 
ment. Each  of  these  men  has  a  good  and  bad  side  to  his 
character,  though  in  different  degrees.  The  question, 
therefore,  arises — what  do  they  respectively  represent? 
What  principles  does  each  one  maintain  ?  For  men,  without 
some  great  motive  lying  at  the  basis  of  their  action  and 
giving  color  to  their  endeavor,  can  have  no  int^est  for  us. 
It  is  the  conflict  of  these  principles,  represented  and  car- 
ried into  execution  by  men,  that  excites  our  sympathy,  our 
fear,  our  delight.  The  first  thing  which  we  find  much 
stress  laid  upon  is  that  Shylock  is  a  Jew —  a  circumstance 
which  should  excite  our  careful  consideration.     The  Poet 

idently  intends  to  portray  the  Jewish  character,  or  rather 
Jewish  consciousness,  in  one  of  its  manifestations* 
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Antonio's  religion  is  not  specially  dwelt  upon,  but  he  is 
called  a  Christian,  which  is  also  the  faith  of  those  around 
him.  The  Jew  thus  finds  himself  in  a  Christian  world, 
acting  and  dealing  with  men  of  a  strange  race  and  strange 
morality,  and  with  ends  in  life  far  different  from  his  own. 
Hence  the  possibility  of  a  conflict,  both  of  nationalities 
and  of  moralities.  The  collision,  therefore,  which  sup- 
pUes  the  nerve  of  the  play  may  be  stated,  in  a  general 
form,  to  be  between  Christianity  and  Judaism. 

But  mark !  it  is  not  between  these  religions  as  dogmatic 
systems  of  Theology,  but  as  realized  in  the  practical  Uf e  of 
men.  Antonio  is  a  Christian  —  not  that  he  goes  to  church 
and  makes  long  prayers  and  daily  rehearses  the  creed ;  he 
•does  none  of  these  things  as  far  as  we  know ;  but  a  general 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  generosity  animates  all  his 
actions,  with  one  very  striking  exception;  a  liberality, 
which  we  may  fairly  call  Christian,  is  ingrained  into  his 
Tery  nature,  and  is  the  well-spring  of  his  conduct  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  On  the  contrary,  Shylock 
-exhibits  Judaism,  as  it  must  influence  the  doings  of  those 
who  act  according  to  its  principle,  though  there  is,  in 
his  portraiture,  an  element  foreign  to  Judaism,  which  must 
not  be  forgotten.  To  be  sure,  the  religious  phase  is 
brought  into  more  prominence  in  his  character  than  in 
Antonio's,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  moral 
consequences  of  that  system  of  belief.  Shylock  carries 
out  in  his  life  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  with  the  utmost 
logical  rigor  and  bitterness. 

And  here  we  desire  to  lay  stress  upon  an  important  fact. 
Shakespeare  has  nowhere,  in  any  of  his  dramas,  made  relig- 
ion, ds  such^  the  principal  motive.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
intentional  on  his  part,  for  no  man  understood  the  con^ 
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»  Crete  nature  of  religion  — reUgion  as  determining  t 

duct  of  mankind  —  better  than  he.     In  this  form 
it  continually.     But,  to  make  men  die  for  an  abstra^ 
ciple  of  Theology,  Shakespeare  utterly  refused — 
was  right.     For  we  all  say  that  religion  means  ] 
unless  carried  out  in  life,    and  just  there   Shak 
seizes  it — reUgion  in  action.     But  then,  in  this  sph 
religious  form  vanishes ;  for  a  man  may  be  of  the 
worth  and  integrity,  and  still  refuse  to  conform 
required  observances.    Who  can  tell  the  difference  I 
such  a  man  and  the  most  worthy  church-member, 
actions  towards  their  fellow-men  ?     Now,  the  Dram: 
sents  just  this — man  in  action.     Hence,  if  it  be  un 
it  must  take,  not  the  religious,  but  the  ethical,  basi 

f|  all  men  recognize  that. 

:]  A  number  of  poets  of  very  high  rank  have  t 

embody  a  religious  theme  in  the  drama  —  as  Cs 
Corneille,  and  Massinger.  But  the  judgment  of  n 
has  not  pronounced  these  efforts  the  highest  prod 
Dramatic  Art.  In  fact,  the  real  rehgious  Drama  i 
in  the  old  miracle  plays,  and  it  has  always  been  con 
a  great  advance  in  dramatic  form  when  that  kind  o 
disappeared  into  the  regular  Drama.  This  progre 
historical  fact;  the  old  Mysteries  and  Moralitie 
their  abstract  virtues,  their  demons  and  angels,  de^ 
gods,  in  general — with  their  wholly  external  way  o: 
sentation — developed  into  motives  and  ends,  ini 
dom,  into  Shakespeare.  For  he  puts  the  demon 
angel  inside  of  man,  where  they  belong.  No  Ion 
human  being  lured  on  to  a  deed,  which  he  seeminf 
not  help,  by  some  irresistible  power  outside  of  1 
nature.     This,  then,  is  the  difficulty  with  the  i 
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Drama:  In  its  machinery — or,  if  you  please,  in  its  medi- 
ations—  the  self-determination  of  man  is  obscured,  and 
often  lost.  Hence  this  form  of  the  Drama  has  disappeared 
with  the  advancing  consciousness  of  Freedom,  and  Shakes- 
peare has  taken  special  pains  to  discard  it  m  all  its  forms. 

But  to  return.  It  was  said  that  the  collision  existed 
between  Christianity  and  Judaism,  not  as  dogmatic  sys- 
tems of  Theology,  but  as  realized  in  the  practical  life  of 
men.  They  are  thus  internal,  subjective,  and  determine 
human  conduct.  It  is  the  conflict  of  two  hostile  morali- 
ties, and  the  struggle  is  ethical  rather  than  religious.  We 
feel  that  the  consciousness  of  the  two  men  is  entirely 
different;  that  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are,  in 
many  respects,  directly  opposite.  Shylock  cannot  help 
being  a  Jew  in  character  any  more  than  being  a  Jew  in 
nationality.  He  is  no  vulgar  villain ;  he  acts  according  to 
his  end  in  life ;  given  his  moral  basis,  his  deeds  must 
follow.  He  is  really  not  a  comic  character ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  belongs  rather  to  Tragedy,  for  he  is  the  bearer 
of  one  of  the  two  great  colliding  principles,  and  it  is  his 
principle  which  has  gone  down  in  history,  and  which  must 
again  go  to  the  wall  in  every  conflict  with  the  profounder 
phases  of  modern  spirit.  We  see  the  destiny  impending 
over  him ;  but  he  yields — as  the  Jews  always  have  done  — 
and  is  preserved.  The  Poet  has  thus  made  him  the  type 
of  his  race,  which  avoids  the  life- and- death  collision ;  for, 
like  him,  the  Jew  has  lived  among  all  nations  without  being 
swallowed  up.  He  possesses  that  happy  admixture  of  stub- 
bornness and  submission  which  has  kept  him  from  being 
destroyed  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  being  absorbed  on 
the  other. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  preservation  lies  in  the  nature 
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of  the  Jewish  faith ;  it  is  not  for  all  men,  but  for  the 
peculiar  people  of  God.  Hence  it  is  not  a  religion  of  prop- 
agandism,  and  thus  avoids  any.  struggle  with  dominant 
systems.  Still,  it  maintains  its  individuality,  and  has  a 
tenacity  which  can  spring  only  from  the  profoundest  con- 
viction —  or  rather,  in  its  most  stubborn  forms,  from  a  com- 
plete limitation  of  Intelligence,  beyond  which  the  Hebrew 
mind  refuses  to  pass.  Thus  we  see  renewed,  though  in  & 
different  way,  the  contest  which  took  place  1800  years  ago, 
on  the  plains  of  Judea  —  the  contest  which  forms,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  period  in  history,  and  upon  the 
result  of  which  our  entire  modern  civilization  has  turned. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  this  play  has  been  so  popular,  and 
has  said  so  much  to  mankind,  when  the  content  of  the 
modem  world,  and  the  momentous  struggle  for  its  exist- 
ence, loom  up  in  the  background.  We  cannot  help  noting 
again  what  permanent  and  universal  themes  the  Poet 
seizes  upon  as  materials  for  his  all-comprehensive  genius ; 
for  here  it  is  the  colUsion  between  two  of  the  greatest 
world-historical  epochs — between  the  old  and  new  dis- 
pensation— wliich  lays  the  imperishable  foundation  of  the 
play. 

But  this  statement  of  the  collision  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  is  still  too  abstract,  and,  hence,  we  next  ask — 
what  is  the  content  of  these  two  systems  of  religion,  espe-* 
cially  in  their  influence  upon  the  practical  life  of  mankind? 
What  objects  do  these  two  men  place  before  themselves, 
to  be  attained  by  their  living  ?  In  other  words,  what  la 
their  end  in  life  ?  This  gives  the  central  point — the  germi- 
nal unit — from  which  aU  action  springs.  Antonio  is  a  mer- 
chant, but  it  is  plain  that  his  end  in  life  is  not  money,  nor 
can  it  be  any  Christian's.     Antonio's  purse  is  open  to  all 
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his  friends.  He  is  the  center  of  a  jolly  crowd  of  good 
fellows,  though  he  himself  is  inclined  to  be  melancholy. 
In  such  a  position  we  can  easily  see  it  is  not  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  money.  A  deeper  phase  of  his  moral  nature  is 
his  hatred  of  usury.  He  has  relieved  many  a  poor  victim 
from  the  clutches  of  Shylock,  and  has  denounced  the 
meanness  and  cruelty  of  the  latter,  on  the  Rialto,  with 
extremest  vehemence.  He  realizes,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  expression,  that  man  is  above  property  —  that  is  enough 
to  show  his  Christianity.  Money  is  to  him  only  a  means 
—  a  means  of  enjoyment  for  himself  and  friends  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  helping  his  fellow-mortals  on  the  other. 
On  this  side  of  his  character  Antonio  is  truly  merciful ; 
he  is  the  practical  embodiment  of  the  holy  declaration  — 
"without  charity  I  am  nothing.'*  Christianity  always 
insists  upon  the  neighbor,  who  has  the  same  rights  as 
yourself ;  he  is  a  person  as  well  as  yourself,  in  the  thought 
of  universal  Reason,  or,  as  Holy  Writ  saith,  '*  in  the  sight 
of  God."  Nay,  more;  its  cardinal  doctrine  is  Mercy  — 
which  means  that  man,  within  certain  limits,  is  to  be 
shielded  from  the  consequences  of  his  deeds.  Man  is  a 
finite  being  —  God  made  him  so  —  and,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
finite,  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  results  of  his 
actions.  He  is  ignorant,  and,  hence,  liable  to  err ;  Mercy 
says  that  he  shall  not  suffer  for  his  mistakes.  But  he  is 
also  weak,  and,  hence,  hable  to  transgress ;  Mercy  says 
that  he  must  receive  pardon  if  the  transgression  be 
repented  of.  Here  the  conflict  arises.  Justice  demands 
rigid  accountability ;  it  asserts  that  man  must  be  respon- 
sible for  all  his  acts,  while  Mercy  tries  to  shield  even  the 
crouching  criminal.  These  reflections,  which  may  seem 
a  httle  irrelevant,  develop  the  motive  for  the  most  cele- 
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brated  speech  in  the  play,  where  Portia  divinely  discourses 
of  Mercy : 

*•  The  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 
His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  Mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God, 
When  Mercy  seasons  Justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  Justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this  — 
That  in  the  course  of  Justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation ;  we  do  pray  for  Mercy; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  Mercy." 

The  allusion  is  plainly  to  the  Lord's  prayer — the  very 
heart  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  Poet  states  directly  the 
conflict  between  the  two  religions,  and  gives  the  content 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  a  way  that  he  alone  can. 

Antonio's  mishap  was,  no  doubt,  his  own  fault;  he  had 
no  business  to  give  such  a  bond,  one  thinks,  since  it  seems 
that  his  credit  was  good  in  Venice,  and  he  might  have 
obtained  the  money  by  other  means.  But  his  case 
deserves  the  commiseration  of  his  fellow-mortals,  espe- 
cially since  he  made  a  mistake  merely,  and  did  not  even 
commit  a  transgression.  Besides,  he  probably  could  not 
think,  with  his  consciousness,  that  even  the  Jew  would 
proceed  to  such  extreme  measures.  But  here  we  must 
state  the  side  on  which  Antonio's  character  breaks  down; 
though  generally  merciful,  he  was  unmerciful  to  the  Jew, 
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and  thus  sinned  against  his  own  principle.  His  harsh 
treatment  of  Shyloek  was  nothing  less  than  a  moral  viola- 
tion, hence  he  is  not  without  guilt.  Yet  his  guilt  is  not 
of  the  degree  which  involves  death,  hence  he  is  saved. 

Shyloek' s  Judaism  is  strongly  emphasized ;  and  Judaism, 
in  its  narrow,  sectarian  manifestation,  knows  no  Mercy  — 
at  least,  Mercy  in  its  universal  sense.  God  has  his  own 
peculiar  people ;  the  world  is  for  them,  and  the  fullness 
thereof.  Furthermore,  the  manifestation  of  God's  favor 
is  prosperity ;  of  his  wrath,  adversity.  Hence  Shyloek 
well  states  his  end  in  life  to  be  — Thrift.  The  acquisition 
of  gain  is  the  highest  object  of  existence ;  every  other  end 
is  subordinate.  Put  a  man  in  the  world  with  this  notion : 
"  I  am  the  favorite  of  the  Almighty ;  the  rest  of  mankind 
is  only  so  much  material  to  make  money  out  of,  which  I 
can  use  as  I  please,"  and  you  have  Shyloek.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  Poet  paints  him  as  penetrated 
with  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  tells  the 
story  of  Jacob's  deceiAing  Laban,  as  scriptural  proof  that 
his  end  was  justifiable : 

"  This  was  the  way  to  thrive,  and  he  (Jacob)  was  blest; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not." 

Note  that  only  one  exception  is  made  —  no  stealing; 
everytliing  else  is  allowable.  The  reason  is  manifest. 
Theft  would  annihilate  property,  and,  with  the  destruction 
of  it,  his  end  also  must  perish,  for  that  end  itself  is  Prop- 
erty.    Hence  his  motto  is :  Thrift,  but  no  Theft. 

But  now  we  are  to  consider  the  second  element  in  the 
character  of  Shyloek — an  element  which  springs,  not  from 
his  religion,  but  from  his  circumstances.  Shyloek  repre- 
sents the  ancient  Hebrew,  with  his  essential  peculiarities, 
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cast  into  the  modern  world  and  subjected  to  abuse  and 
injustice  on  account  of  his  faith.  He  is,  therefore,  the 
product  of  two  influences — first,  the  original  Jewish  char- 
acter; second,  that  character  in  a  strange  land,  perse- 
cuted and  outlawed  by  society.  On  every  side  he  meets 
with  scorn  and  outrage  ;  hence  the  bitterness  which  over- 
flows his  whole  existence,  and  poisons,  not  merely  his  social 
relations,  but  his  own  domestic  hearth.  Thrust  into  a 
Christian  world,  he  must  hate  it  on  account  of  its  attitude 
toward  him,  since  it  represents  for  him  ridicule  and 
oppression.  Here  the  modern  reader  is  touched  witli  a 
sympathetic  feeling  for  Shylock,  and  is  not  averse  to 
hating  along  with  him.  In  our  own  time  and  country 
these  social  and  legal  barriers  of  mediaeval  Europe  do  not 
exist,  and  no  one  thinks  of  distinguishing,  in  any  public 
relation,  the  Jews  from  the  common  body  of  citizens.  It 
is  a  cruel  use  of  the  Poet's  great  creation  to  call  the  Jews 
of  the  present  day  Shylocks,  for  to  them  certainly  belongs 
a  full  share  of  the  culture,  public  spirit,  and  liberality  of 
the  modern  world. 

But  there  is  another  contrast  between  Antonio  and 
Shylock.  The  scene  of  this  drama  is  laid  in  the  greatest 
commercial  city  of  that  age,  and  it  represents  the  busi- 
ness world.  Hence  it  portrays  man  in  his  commercial 
relations  to  his  fellow-man,  and  these  transactions  furnish 
the  basis  of  a  business  morahty.  We  hear  the  buzz  of  the 
exchange  ;  we  observe  the  leading  question  of  a  mercan- 
tile community — ''what's  the  news  on  the  Rialto?"  We 
note  with  astonishment  this  center  of  information  and 
commercial  enterprise,  for  the  ventures  and  the  credit  of 
Antonio  are  all  well  known  to  Shylock  through  this 
medium.     This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
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the  popularity  of  this  play,  for  the  chief  portion  of  man- 
kind must  always  be  employed  in  the  production  and 
exchange  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  appeals 
directly  to  business  men,  and  is  a  picture  of  the  business 
world.  Furthermore,  this  is  a  world  of  free  activity,  for 
each  one  chooses  what  branch  of  business  best  suits  his 
inclination  and  character.  The  calling  thus  becomes,  to 
a  certain  degree,  an  index  of  the  moral  disposition  of  the 
man.  It  is  well  known  that  some  kinds  of  business, 
though  acknowledged  by  law  and  recognized  by  the  com- 
munity as  necessary,  are,  nevertheless,  held  in  disrepute 
by  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 

What  callings,  then,  have  these  two  men  respectively 
chosen  ?  Antonio  is  a  merchant ;  he  exchanges  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  world ;  he  knits  the  nations  together  by 
mutual  traffic  —  of  course,  for  a  consideration.  But  there 
is  nothing  narrow  or  mean  in  his  nature ;  his  end,  as  before 
stated,  is  not  money,  and  this  frees  him  from  any  trace  of 
avarice  or  iUiberahty.  In  fact,  his  melancholy  seems  to 
arise  in  part  from  a  dissatisfaction  with  his  calling;  it 
cannot  satisfy  the  highest  wants  of  man.  Shylock,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  usurer ;  he  takes  advantage  of  the  sudden 
wants  of  people  to  extort  their  earnings.  Hence  this  class 
of  men  were  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  society,  ready  to 
draw  profit  out  of  any  misfortune  to  the  Individual  or  the 
State.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  this  business  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  were  persecuted  by  society, 
and,  hence,  hostile,  or  at  least  indifferent,  to  it.  We  shall 
not  now  dwell  upon  that  equally  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  all  interest  on  money,  which  seems  to  be  shared 
also  by  Shakespeare.  The  use  of  money  ought  to  be 
worth  something  as  well  as  the  use  of  anything  else.    Our 
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age  has  recognized  this  fact  for  the  most  part,  though 
there  still  remain  upon  our  statute  books  some  traces  of 
the  old  spirit,  as,  for  example,  the  limitation  of  the  rate 
of  interest.  The  consequence,  however,  is  that,  in  our 
time,  the  banker  has  taken  the  place  of  the  usurer,  and 
money  has  its  price  like  any  other  commodity.  The  bank 
is  now  the  handmaid  of  all  commercial  acti\ity,  and  sup- 
ports, instead  of  sapping,  the  enterprise  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  no  wonder  that  formerly  the  merchant  hated  the 
usurer,  for  the  merchant-prince  who  carries  on  a  world- 
commerce  is  exposed  to  many  unforeseen  contingencies — 
the  storm,  the  rock,  the  pirate  —  and  sometimes  must  bor- 
row. Hence  Antonio's  hatred  of  the  Jew  Ues  also  in 
their  callings. 

2.  Such  is  the  first  thread  of  the  first  movement,  por- 
traying the  mercantile,  but,  above  all,  the  spiritual,  conflict 
between  Antonio  and  Shylock.  Let  us  now  take  up  the  sec- 
ond thread — the  Love-conflict — in  which  Portia  is  the 
main  figure,  supported,  however,  by  Nerissa  and  Jessica. 
Portia  is  the  third  great  character  of  the  play,  and  in  im- 
portance stands  quite  on  a  par  with  Antonio  and  Shylock. 
Her  function  is  mediatorial;  in  fact,  she  may  be  called 
the  grand  mediatrix  of  the  entire  drama.  In  her  we  see 
the  instrumentality  by  which  the  main  results  are  brought 
about.  Through  her  courtship  with  Bassanio,  Antonio 
comes  into  the  power  of  the  Jew  by  means  of  the  loan. 
At  her  house  all  the  personages  of  the  play  assemble,  and 
the  wooing  is  done.  Moreover,  she  accomplishes  the 
rescue  of  Antonio,  which  is  the  main  mediation  of  the 
poem.  The  great  principle  of  which  she  is  the  bearer 
may  be  termed  the  Right  of  Subjectivity.  She  asserts  the 
validity  of  the  Internal  and  Spiritual  against  the  crushing 
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might  of  externality  ;  but  she  does  not  deny  the  Right  of 
the  Objective  in  its  true  limitation.  Only  when  thi& 
Objective  becomes  destructive  of  its  end,  and  self-contra- 
dictory, as  in  the  case  when  the  Law  was  about  to  murder 
Antonio,  does  she  place  a  limit  to  it,  and  invoke  a  higher 
principle.  Her  struggle  is  with  legaUty  and  prescription 
asserting  themselves  in  spheres  where  they  do  not  belong ; 
but,  in  relations  where  this  contradiction  no  longer  appears, 
she  is  the  most  ethical  of  women.  In  the  Family  her  subor- 
dination is  complete — indeed,  devout.  We  shall  see  that 
all  her  acts  have  one  end  and  one  impelling  motive  —  devo- 
tion to  her  husband,  an  absolute  unity  with  his  feelings- 
and  interests ;  in  other  words,  subordination  to  the  Family. 
She  vindicates  the  Right  of  Subjectivity  for  herself  in 
order  that  she  may  obtain  the  one  whom  she  really  loves  — 
without  which  principle,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  true 
existence  of  the  Family  is  impossible.  So  peculiar  is  this 
character,  so  diflflcult  is  it  to  ascertain  its  unity,  and  so 
important  is  its  place  in  the  drama,  that  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  looking  somewhat  minutely  at  all  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  Poet. 

First  comes  the  long  array  of  suitors,  among  whom 
were  to  be  seen  the  nobility  from  every  part  of  Europe  — 
nay,  even  from  Africa.  The  motive  for  this  elaborate 
display,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  was  to  show  the 
necessity  of  Bassanio's  borrowing  large  sums  of  money  to 
compete  with  these  nobles,  and  also  to  exhibit  Portia  in 
all  her  dignity  and  splendor.  But  Portia  has  quite  disre- 
garded the  outward  glitter  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  has 
seemingly  sought  out  a  follower  in  the  retinue  of  a  lord, 
instead  of  the  lord  himself — "a  Venetian,  a  scholar  and 
a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  the  company  of  the  Marquis 
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of  Montferrat."  So,  at  the  outset,  we  see  that  she  cares 
naught  for  the  External,  but  lays  stress  upon  the  Inter- 
nal. The  Poet  has  thus  given  us  an  inkhng  of  her  incli- 
nation that  we  may  not  be  in  the  dark  about  her  choice. 
Moreover,  we  already  know  of  the  inclination  of  Bassa- 
nio  from  the  very  first  scene  of  the  play,  and  he,  too,  is 
aware  of  Portia's  preference  for  himself.  This  point, 
then,  let  us  carefully  bear  in  mind  —  that  the  Poet  has 
already  let  us  into  the  secret,  unknowji  to  the  outside 
world,  that  Portia  and  Bassanio  love  one  another,  and 
that  each  one  knows  of  the  other's  love.  The  two  people, 
therefore,  belong  together ;  they  alone  can  form  a  rational 
union,  since  they  possess  the  absolute  prerequisite  of  the 
Family,  namely,  reciprocal  love. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  nothing  would  remain 
but  that  the  happy  pair  should  go  to  the  nearest  church 
and,  in  common  parlance,  have  the  knot  tied.  But  to  this 
bUssful  consummation  there  is  a  great  obstacle.  Portia's 
father  is  dead,  and  has  left  a  will  which  seems  to  bind  her 
choice  of  a  husband  to  a  hopeless  accident.  Three  cask- 
ets—  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  respectively  —  are 
to  be  set  before  his  daughter's  suitors  for  selection,  and 
that  casket  which  contains  her  image  carries  with  it  her 
hand  in  marriage.  Hence  we  find  her  lamenting,  in 
almost  her  first  words,  that  she  cannot  choose  whom  she 
would,  nor  refuse  whom  she  disUked.  But  she  recognizes 
the  binding  vaUdity  of  the  last  request  of  her  parent,  and 
thus  we  have  one  of  Shakespeare's  favorite  collisions, 
which  may  be  stated  as  the  Right  of  Choice  against  the 
Will  of  the  Parent.  Both  sides  have  their  validity,  and  it 
is  just  this  vaUdity  of  both  sides  which  makes  it  a  genuine 
collision.     None  will  deny  the  right  of  the  parent  over  the 
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child,  and  this  right  was  less  circumscribed  in  former  times 
than  at  present.  But,  though  the  parent  may  no  longer 
have  any  legal  right,  he  has  still  the  right  of  respect ;  and 
no  child  with  a  truly  ethical  feeling,  such  as  Portia  un- 
doubtediy  possessed,  would  withhold  obedience. 

Such  is  the  one  side.  But  the  other  side  is  what  we 
have  termed  the  Right  of  Choice,  or,  in  general  terms,  the 
Right  of  Subjectivity.  This  demands  that  the  daughter 
should  have,  absolutely,  the  right  of  selecting  her  partner 
for  life.  She  has  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  her  choice, 
for  she  must  live  with  the  one  whom  she  selects.  The 
husband  and  wife  constitute  that  unity  called  the  Family ; 
it  is  a  unity  of  emotion ;  each  party  finds  true  life  in  the 
other.  This  emotion,  by  which  both  are  melted  together 
into  one  common  existence,  is  called  love.  So,  if  we  have 
a  true  unity,  or  a  true  Family,  love  is  the  indispensable 
condition.  Now,  it  is  just  this  important  element  which 
the  will  of  Portia's  father  flings  to  the  winds  by  exposing 
the  choice  of  her  husband  to  mere  accident.  It  does  not 
demand  reciprocal  love,  which  is  the  only  basis  of  rational 
marriage.  Such  is  the  problem  :which  Portia  has  to  solve, 
and  such  is  the  mental  conflict  which  we  find  her  under- 
going. Let  us,  then,  carefully  observe  how  she  manages 
the  matter. 

All  the  suitors  have  taken  their  departure  except  two 
(not  including  Bassanio),  who  are  more  determined  or 
less  punctihous  than  the  rest.  The  causes  of  this  with- 
drawal are  not  given,  but  may  be  easily  imagined.  We  may 
suppose  they  were  men  of  honor,  and  would  refuse  tolJ. 
acquire  a  wife  by  lot — to  take  the  hand  without  the  hettt/»-v 
Portia,  too,  may  have  shown,  in  an  unmistakable  manner, 
her  dislikes,  or,  finally,  they  may  have  found  the  last  con- 
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dition  too  hard,  viz. :  That  they  must  swear  never  to  woo 
another  woman.  Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been, 
they  all  vanish  after  they  had  ser\'ed  the  Poet's  purpose. 
But  those  who  remain  demand  to  have  the  caskets  placed 
before  them.  The  first  one  who  goes  through  with  the 
process  of  selection  is  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  who  chooses 
])y  the  outside  appearance,  and  seems  to  rest  his  claim 
upon  physical  courage.  He  takes  the  golden  casket, 
whose  glitter  t^'pifies  the  brilliant  exterior.  Of  course, 
such  a  choice  is  directly  antagonistic  to  the  character  of 
Portia,  and  it  is  logically  impossible  that  he  can  become 
her  husband.  The  second  one,  the  Prince  of  Arragon, 
chooses  only  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  outside,  since  he 
takes  the  silver  casket — and  he  rests  his  claims  upon  merit. 
Now,  merit  is  a  most  excellent  thing,  but  we  all  know  that 
it  can  never  supply  the  place  of  love.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  that  the  more  deser\'ing  are  passed  by 
and  the  less  worthy  are  chosen — and  who  will  say  that  it  is 
not  justifiable?  Both  Princes  fail.  Why?  Because 
they  lack  the  subjective  element  —  love ;  at  least,  the  love 
of  Portia.  For,  as  before  stated,  in  order  to  form  a  true 
basis  of  the  family  relation,  love  must  be  reciprocal  —  each 
one  must  feel  and  find  his  or  her  own  harmonious  exist- 
ence in  the  other.  Rank,  wealth,  courage,  and  merit  are 
much  in  their  places,  but  they  can  never  be  substituted 
for  affection.  Thus  we  see  that  the  rejection  of  these 
suitors  was  not  a  mere  fortuitous  circumstance,  bat  a 
logical  necessity  of  the  play. 

h  is  the  conflict  of  Portia  with  the  will  of  her  x>arent, 

exposes  her  family  life  whoUy  to  the  sway  of  acci- 

.  1       two  conflicts  of  the  first  movement  have  now 

Sed.    Both  go  back  to  the  same  fundamental 
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idea — the  Objective,  in  the  form  of  prescription  and  legal- 
ity, thi'eatens  to  crush  the  Right  of  Subjectivity.  Now 
we  are  ready  to  behold  the  mediation  of  both  colhsions 
through  Portia. 

II.  1.  This  is  the  second  movement  of  the  play,  of 
which  the  first  thread  takes  up  again  the  conflict  between 
Shylock  and  Antonio,  and  shows  its  solution.  Shylock, 
being  a  Jew,  can  use  the  Gentiles  for  his  own  end ;  that 
end  being  Thrift,  he  uses  them  for  making  money.  This 
is  allowed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  which  permits  the  Hebrews 
to  take  usury  from  the  stranger,  but  not  from  the  brother. 
But  Antonio  stands  in  his  way.  He  has  the  right  to  employ 
any  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  hateful  merchant  which 
does  not  endanger  his  own  safety ;  for,  if  he  should  lose 
his  life  in  the  attempt,  that  would  not  be  thrifty.  The 
means  most  consistent  with  his  own  safety  is  the  formal 
side  of  the  Law — he  is  going  to  murder  Antonio  legally. 
Now,  Law  expresses  the  Right  of  the  Person  in  reference 
to  Property ;  its  main  dictum^  even  at  the  present  time,  is, 
"Property  is  sacred;"  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  Venice 
was  still  more  rigid  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Hence  the  Right  of  Property  comes  into  con- 
flict with  the  existence  of  the  Individual.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  well-known  example  of  a  starving  man  steal- 
ing a  loaf  of  bread.  Is  he  justified  in  doing  so,  or  not? 
We  see  the  contradiction  —  the  right  to  a  loaf  of  bread 
on  the  one  liand,  against  a  human  life  on  the  other.  All 
of  us  would  say,  in  such  a  case,  Pi'operty  is  the  lower, 
and  must  be  subordinated  when  it  conflicts  with  humanity. 
Mercy  overrides  Justice.  But  the  Jew  must  remain  deaf 
to  such  considerations,  for  his  highest  end  is  Property. 
How,  then,  can  he  acknowledge  a  higher  ? 

21 
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But  Shylock's  ground  of  right  is  still  more  devoid  of  a 
content  than  the  ease  just  mentioned,  for  he  can  get  back 
his  Property  trebled.  No ;  his  bond  calls  for  a  pound  of 
flesh — that,  and  nothing  else,  will  satisfy  him.  Thus  the 
collision  is  narrowed  down  to  a  mere  empty  form  of  Law 
against  the  existence  of  an  individual.  Law  is  pushed  in 
this  way  to  the  extreme  limit  of  self-conti*adiction,  for 
Law,  which  was  made  to  protect  and  preserve  mankind, 
has  now  become  the  direct  instrument  of  their  destruc- 
tion. Is  not  that  self-contradictory  ?  But  it  is  the  Law, 
and  the  Law  must  have  its  course,  says  Portia ;  only,  Mercy 
can  soften  its  severity  and  annul  its  wrong.  Hence  her 
appeal  for  Mercy  which  we  have  already  quoted.  But 
the  Jew  cannot  relent;  the  character  would  be  utterly 
illogical  and  untrue  if  he  did.  The  letter  of  the  Law, 
then,  is  to  be  followed  with  the  utmost  rigidity ;  this  is  the 
Jew's  own  basis.  "But  hold!"  says  Portia,  "the  bond' 
mentions  no  blood."  If  you  want  the  letter,  you  can 
have  it  to  your  heart's  content.  Portia  abandons  her  first 
defense — that  of  Mercy  —  and  takes  the  weapol^ftf  the 
Jew  and  turns  them  against  him.  This  contradiction  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  a  law,  a  bond,  a  contract — yea,  lan- 
guage itself — cannot  describe  the  Particular,  for  they 
are  in  their  nature  general.  We  all  know  how  cumber- 
some legal  formulas  are ;  with  what  wearisome  detail  they 
try  to  describe  a  title,  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  testamentary 
act.  It  results  from  this  circumstance.  Hence,  if  an  abso- 
lute adherence  to  the  letter  is  insisted  upon,  neither  Shy- 
lock's  nor  any  other  bond  is  possible. 

Many  lawyers  have  made  objection  to  this  point  taken 

1^  Portia ;  they  say  that  no  court  in  Christendom  would 

decided  that  a  pound  of  flesh  did  not  include  the 
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blood,  though  the  bond  may  not  have  expressly  said  so. 
This  may  be  the  case,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  truth  of 
Shakespeare's  representation.  His  design  was  to  show 
how  formal  Law  contradicts  itself,  and  to  exhibit  the 
Jew  beaten  at  his  own  game.  From  this  moment  Shylock 
subsides;  he  sees  the  point,  and  is  completely  over- 
whelmed. The  might  of  the  Form  of  Law  was  never 
more  powerfully  presented.  The  judge,  the  people,  and 
justice  itself,  are  all  on  the  side  of  one  innocent  man,  yet 
they  are  unable  to  rescue  him  from  the  clutches  of  an 
odious  wretch  who  has  the  form  alone  on  his  side.  Still, 
the  Poet  must  find  for  us  some  reconciliation  with  the 
Law ;  it  would  be  most  ridiculously  inadequate  if  it  did 
not  furnish  some  means  for  reaching  the  Jew.  This  it 
does,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made  to  seize  the  crime  of  Shylock 
just  in  its  truly  vulnerable  point — criminal  intention. 
This  is  Portia's  next  point  against  him.  He  has  willed 
the  death  of  a  citizen,  of  which  the  punishment  is  confis- 
•cation  and  death.  We  have  seen  this  motive  lying  behind 
all  hisJfctions,  notwithstanding  his  vociferation  for  Right 
and  Justice. 

Still,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  was  a  common  vil- 
lain— an  lago,  or  Richard,  or  Edmund.  The  subjective 
side  was  little  emphasized  by  the  Jewish  faith.  If  men 
conformed  to  Law  and  Religion,  it  mattered  Uttle  about 
motives.  Under  the  old  dispensation,  the  man  who  com- 
mitted the  most  justifiable  homicide  had  to  flee  the  coun- 
try, and  the  person  who  ate  pork  had  committed  a  deed 
of  guilt.  Hence,  when  Shylock  is  arraigned  for  his  sub- 
jective intention,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  this  principle 
lies  beyond  his  consciousness ;  it  is  the  product  of  the 
modern  world  and  Christianity.     Still,  Shylock  is  saved, 
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because  be  i.s  ready  to  yield  to  formal  Law  when  that 
turns  against  bim;  bence  the  Law  cannot  well  destroy 
him.  This  characteristic  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the 
nio<lem  spirit,  whr^e  tendency  is  rather  to  break  down 
formal  Law — to  sacrifice  it  to  the  Individual.  Shylock, 
however,  is  punished  with  a  truly  i>oetic  jastice.  Avarice 
loses  its  money ;  religious  and  national  bigotry  sees  the 
Jewish  house  of  Shylock  go  down  forever,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter  with  a  Christian.  Moreover,  the 
court  and  Portia  could  not  reasonablv  condemn  the  Jew 
after  they  had  maintained  the  cause  of  Mercy  with  such 
persistency  and  power.  It  would  be  a  flagrant  inconsist- 
ency to  demand  that  for  Antonio  which  they  the  next' 
moment  refuse  to  Shylock. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  Shakespeare  to  make  the  Law 
contemptible,  but  to  exhibit  its  limitation.  Even  the  old 
Komans  recognized  this  limitation  —  although  theirs  wa» 
essentially  the  law-giving  consciousness  —  in  the  well- 
known  maxim;  Summum  jus^  gumma  injuria.  But  it 
has  been  left  to  modern  Jurisprudence  to  recognize  and 
embody  its  own  finitude  within  itself — in  other  words,  to 
establish  a  system  of  Mercy.  The  pardoning  power  is 
lodged  in  the  Executive  by  Law;  thus  the  highest  officer 
of  the  State,  out  of  his  own  heart,  out  of  his  own  infinite 
subjectivity,  reverses  the  legal  decision,  and,  hence,  is  by 
Law  above  Law.  The  Judge  has  to  administer  the  for- 
mal Law,  even  in  its  injustice,  and,  therefore,  he  often, 
after  giving  a  condemnatory  sentence,  turns  around  and 
signs  a  paper  recommending  executive  clemency.  But 
the  Jurisprudence  of  Venice  seems  not  to  have  yet  recog- 
nized this  distinction.  It  was  a  commercial"  state ;  its 
prosperity  depended  greatly  upon  the  security  of  Prop- 
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erty,  hence  the  inflexibility  of  its  Law.  For  the  Right  of 
Property  was  deemed  of  almost  paramount  importance ; 
hence  its  Law  cannot  save.  Antonio,  though  it  can  con- 
demn Shylock. 

But  what  if  the  Jew  would  still  insist  upon  taking  his 
pound  of  flesh?  Then  he  must  have  it,  and  the  play 
becomes  a  tragedy.  Antonio  loses  his  life  by  the  letter 
of  the  Law,  and  Shylock  is  executed  for  murder.  But  the 
play  cannot  admit  of  this  solution ;  for  thus  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Jew  would  be  wholly  untrue,  as  we  have  before 
stated.  Nor  can  the  Poet  allow  Antonio  to  perish  for  a 
mere  mistake.  This  would  be  totally  adverse  to  his  moral 
code.  Hence  the  difficulty  demands  mediation,  and  the 
conclusion  must  be  happy.  The  piece  is,  therefore, 
neither  a  tragedy  nor  a  comedy,  but  a  middle  species  of 
play,  which  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  a 
mediated  drama  or  tragi-comedy. 

Shylock  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  characteriza- 
tions in  Shakespeare.  How  complete  in  every  respect! 
How  vividly  does  he  rise  up  before  us !  Not  merely  his 
physical  appearance,  but  his  entire  spiritual  nature,  stand 
forth  in  the  plainest  lineaments.  In  fact,  we  feel  as  if  we 
know  him  better  than  we  could  possibly  have  done  in  real 
life.  The  Poet  has  laid  open  the  most  hidden  recesses  of 
character,  has  portrayed  him  in  the  most  diverse  rela- 
tions, with  a  truth  and  fullness  unapproached  and  unap- 
proachable. We  ask  ourselves  —  whence  this  complete- 
ness, this  richness,  this  concreteness,  of  characterization? 
If  we  wish  to  see  the  inflnite  difference  upon  the  same  sub- 
jects, compare  Shylock  with  the  best  efforts  of  other 
dramatists.  Take  L  'Avare,  by  Moliere.  Placed  by  the 
side  of   Shylock,  how  meager  and  unsatisfactory?     Can 
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we  get  at  the  ground  of  this  extraordinary  superiority? 
First,  we  should  say  that  Shylock  is  something  more  than 
mere  avarice ;  he  has  a  deei>er  motive  in  his  nature,  and 
his  greed  for  gain  is  only  one  of  its  manifestations.  It  is 
true  that  his  end  in  life  is  Thrift,  as  before  stated,  but 
that  end  is  the  offspring  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  being 
—  of  his  religion.  Everything  goes  back  to  this  center. 
Shylock  is  a  Jew  —  one  of  the  "  peculiar  i>eople."  In  all 
his  actions  this  deei)est  principle  of  his  faith  and  his  con- 
sciousness wells  out ;  given  the  motive,  he  marches  logic- 
ally to  its  consequences.  Thus  we  have  arrived  at  an 
absolute  spiritual  unity  in  the  man.  The  second  reason 
for  the  transcendent  excellence  of  this  characterization  is 
the  breadth  which  it  exhibits.  The  activities  of  Shylock 
embrace  quite  the  totality  of  Life.  We  see  him  in  his 
family,  in  business,  in  ci\il  relations,  in  social  relations, 
in  morality,  in  religion.  We  behold  him  brought  into  con- 
tact with  every  essential  form  of  society ;  and  he  acts  in 
them,  brings  his  principle  to  the  test  through  them. 
Nor  is  he  plunged  into  them  from  the  outside, .but  ia 
brought  into  li\ing  relation  with  them.  Hence  the  con- 
creteness,  the  perfection,  the  complete  individualization,  of 
character.  But  it  is  different  with  L  'Avare.  How  limited 
is  the  range  of  the  piece  in  this  respect!  Harpagon 
almost  descends  to  the  common  miser  —  cut  off  from  the 
world,  in  obscurity,  dirt,  and  rags  —  holding  fast  to  his 
money-bags.  His  niggardliness  in  his  household,  his- 
tyranny  in  his  family,  and  an  example  of  his  extortionate 
usury,  express  quite  all  that  we  see  of  him.  This  is  not 
Shylock — who  is  exhibited  in  many  more,  and  also  far  more 
important,  relations  —  who  sees  the  world  and  grapples 
with  it  in  all  its  essential  forms ;  this  is  what  gives  content 
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and  concreteness  to  his  character.  Hence  the  Harpagon  of 
Moliere  is  empty  —  ahnost  like  an  abstract  personification 
of  avarice ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  meager  caricature,  compared 
with  the  Shylock  of  Shakespeare.  But  it  gives  occasion 
to  many  laughable  incidents  and  situations ;  this  was  what 
Moliere  wanted ;  he  sought  for  predicaments  more  than 
for  characters. 

2.  The  second  thread  is  Portia's,  whose  conflict  has 
been  already  unfolded,  and  must  now  be  shown  in  its 
mediation.  Her  work  is  double  —  she  has  first  to  solve  her 
own  difficulty,  then  Antonio's.  After  the  failure  of  the 
two  Princes,  Bassanio  appears,  in  order  to  make  trial  of 
the  caskets.  He  has  both  the  requisite  elements  —  loves 
and  is  loved ;  for  the  Poet  has  carefully  told  us  all  this 
beforehand.  We  have  no  doubt  of  his  success  from  the 
start.  It  is  cuiious  to  trace  the  ethereal,  almost  imper- 
ceptible, influenqes  which  the  Poet  brings  to  bear  upon 
Bassanio  to  determine  his  choice.  First,  his  state  of 
mind,  all  aglow  with  affection  —  no  wonder  that  he  disre- 
gards the  exterior  of  things,  for  love  is  blind.  Then 
Portia,  in  the  same  condition,  and  giving  expression  to  it 
in  words,  to  which  we  may  add,  in  imagination,  her  looks. 
Finally,  the  music,  and  the  vague  hints  of  the  song,  until 
the  feeling  of  internality  is  intensified  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  irresistible.  The  very  air  seems  to  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  Bassanio,  "  take  the  leaden  casket,"  since  it  is  the 
negation  of  all  outside  show  and  glitter.  In  it  he  finds 
the  picture  of  Portia — a  most  fitting  symbol  of  the  inter- 
nal nature  of  the  characters  of  both  Bassanio  and  Portia, 
as  well  as  of  their  relation  to  one  another — the  image  of 
the  loved  one  imprinted  on  the  heart.  The  same  principle 
which  causes  the  rejection  of  the  two  Princes  must  bring 
about  the  triumph  of  Bassanio. 
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The  grounds  of  a  rational  marriage  are  now  complete. 
Portia  and  Bassanio  have  all  the  elements  of  a  true  union. 
Such  is,  undoubtedly,  the  logic  of  the  situation.  Thus  the 
choice  of  caskets — which  seemed  to  represent  a  horrible 
Chance  about  to  crush  out  the  rights  of  human  nature  —  is 
spiritualized  into  the  highest  forms  of  freedom.  Portia 
wins,  and,  moreover,  wins  through  the  very  instruments 
which  threatened  her  happiness ;  she  converts  them  to 
weapons  for  her  own  rescue.  The  choice  exhibits  the 
ends  and  motives  of  the  chooser,  and,  in  so  far  as  these 
are  finite  and  fall  short  of  the  Rational,  failure  results. 
In  this  sphere,  namely,  the  unity  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  marriage  relation,  the  Rational  is  the  Right  of  Sub- 
jectivity. 

But  does  Portia  really  give  any  hint  to  Bassanio  which 
of  the  caskets  to  choose  ?  It  will  be  recollected  that  it 
was  forbidden  her  in  her  father's  will  to  tell  this  secret. 
A  suspicious  circumstance  is  the  introduction  of  a  song 
during  the  choice  of  Bassanio,  which  the  previous  choosers 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of.  Hence  one  is  inclined  to 
scrutinize  closely  the  meaning  of  this  song.  It  is  some- 
what enigmatic,  yet  its  general  purport  may  be  stated  to  be : 
"  Do  not  choose  by  the  eye  —  by  the  glittering  outside  — 
for  it  is  the  source  of  all  delusion. '  *  Hence  Portia,  after 
observing  with  the  greatest  care  all  the  formalities  of  her 
father's  will,  breaks  it  just  at  the  point  of  its  conflict  with 
her  subjective  right.  This  is  done  so  deUcately  by  her 
that  it  is  scarcely  perceived ;  still,  it  is  none  the  less  real. 
Thus  she  stands  here  as  the  grand  bearer  of  the  Right  of 
Subjectivity,  in  its  special  form  of  Love  versus  Obedience, 
to  the  will  of  the  parent. 

We  have  already,  several  times,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare  has  been  very  careful  to  show  the 
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mutual  affection  of  both  parties.  These  were  the  two  that 
belonged  together,  and  were  bound  to  come  together  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles.  The  two  Piinces  exhibit  various 
phases  of  conflict  with  this  principle  of  love,  which  was 
finally  to  triumph.  Otherwise,  the  poem  would  be  irra- 
tional, which,  in  Art,  is  the  Ugly.  Here  we  may  note  a  dis- 
tinction between  Shakespeare  and  an  inferior  poet.  The 
latter,  instead  of  hedging  Chance  on  all  sides,  and  making 
it  the  lowest  possible  factor,  would  have  given  it  full  scope ; 
for  he  seeks  dramatic  effects  by  surprise.  Shakespeare, 
on  the  contrary,  always  prepares  —  never  surprises.  He 
elaborates  the  motives  and  ends,  and  marches  to  their 
logical  conclusion.  We  feel  that  so  it  is,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise ;  the  process  has  all  the  rigid  necessity  of 
Reason.  But  the  novelist  or  playwright  seeks  to  produce 
a  "sensation"  through  unexpected  turns  and  incidents. 
The  true  Artist,  however,  aims  to  have  every  action,  and 
especially  every  crisis,  properly  motived  —  to  use  a  Ger- 
man expression  —  and  to  banish  accident  altogether. 

So  ends  the  first  part  of  Portia's  career  —  she  has  solved 
the  problem  of  marriage.  Now  a  wholly  new  field  awaits 
her.  Up  to  this  point  (towards  the  end  of  the  Third  Act) 
the  drama  has  produced  three  happy  pairs  of  lovers  —  Portia 
and  Bassanio,  Nerissa  and  Gratiano,  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  — 
who  are  all  brought  together  in  the  pleasant  halls  of  Bel- 
mont, Portia's  country-seat.  But  those  very  means  which 
caused  this  blissful  union  have,  in  another  direction,  called 
forth  a  terrific  collision.  Suddenly,  upon  this  tender  scene, 
there  lights  the  demon  of  ill  news ;  word  comes  to  Bas- 
sanio that  his  dearest  friend,  Antonio,  to  whom  he  owes 
all  his  present  happiness,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
sacrificed  by  the  Jew.     It  falls  like  a  thunderbolt  in  their 
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midst,  and  scatters  the  company  in  every  direction.  Leav- 
ing Lorenzo  and  Jessica  behind,  they  all  quit  Belmont  at 
once,  animated  with  one  purpose  —  to  rescue  Antonio. 
Bassanio  goes  direct  to  his  friend ;  Portia  hits  upon  an  in- 
direct mode  of  procedure — she  goes  to  Venice  disguised  as 
a  lawyer.  The  main  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  Portia  suc- 
ceeds— Bassanio  does  not.  This  is  specially  emphasized 
by  the  Poet.  Bassanio,  with  all  his  money — or,  rather,  her 
money  —  fails,  while  Portia  is  the  chosen  mediatrix.  With 
what  skill  she  fulfilled  her  mission  has  been  shown  in  the 
previous  thread.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  collision 
which  she  is  now  called  upon  to  mediate  is  there  stated  to 
be  between  Formal  Law  and  what  may  be  termed  the 
Right  of  Mercy.  Now,  it  is  essentially  the  same  struggle 
through  which  Portia  has  just  passed ;  she  had  been  able 
to  master  the  difficulty  and  assert  her  principle.  Having 
thus  gone  through  the  fire  herself,  and  knowing  the  fre- 
quent injustice  of  formal  authority,  she  now  sallies  forth 
in  defense  of  injured  innocence.  It  is  true  that  her  father's 
will  was  enforced  by  prescription  rather  than  by  law ;  but 
it  is  the  same  principle,  fundamentally,  and  in  both  cases 
Portia  steps  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  Right  of  Sub- 
jectivity. It  is  confessed  that  Antonio  is  wholly  guiltless 
of  any  crime.  He  has  not  even  willed,  much  less  conunitted, 
any  wrong  deserving  of  death ;  yet  he  is  about  to  be  sac- 
rificed on  the  altar  of  legality.  She  comes,  therefore,  to 
cut  the  toils  of  the  law  when  they  have  entangled  an 
impulsive,  though  innocent,  victim.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  she  has  been  educated  to  meet  just  this  crisis  by  her 
own  experience. 

But,  however  well  fitted  for  the  task  she  may  be,  there 
must  be  some  motive  to  impel  her  forth.     It  has  already 
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been  stated  that,  iu  the  external  course  of  the  drama, 
Portia  was  the  primal  cause,  or  rather  occasion,  of  Anto- 
nio's falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Jew.  Bassanio  needs 
money  to  carry  on  his  courtship ;  he  applies  to  his  friend 
Antonio,  who  resorts  to  the  Jew,  and  thus  becomes  his 
victim.  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  out  of  place  that  she  should 
become  the  instrument  to  make  good  the  evil  which  she 
had  unwittingly  done.  But,  when  it  is  added  that  this 
same  man  was  the  dearest  friend  of  her  husband,  and 
the  chief  means  of  her  obtaining  the  one  whom  she  loved, 
the  motive  for  her  must  be  all-powerful.  Portia  is  a  truly 
ethical  character  —  she  is  one  with  her  husband  in  feeling 
and  interest.  Her  whole  struggle  hitherto  has  been  in 
order  that  she  might  make  a  rational  marriage,  by  uniting 
with  the  man  of  her  heart.  Anything,  therefore,  which 
affects  him  profoundly  must  affect  her  in  an  equal 
degree,  as  she  is  an  organic  member  of  that  unity  called 
Family.  Now,  Bassanio  is  so  deeply  attached  to  Anto- 
nio that  he  would  even  sacrifice  his  hard-won  wife  to 
effect  the  rescue  of  his  friend.  It  is  this  sympathy  —  this 
oneness  of  feehng  with  her  husband,  which  impels  her  to 
undertake  the  diflBicult  enterprise.  The  pang  which  thrills 
his  heart  must  pierce  hers  ;  the  impulse  which  drives  him 
forth  cannot  leave  her  behind.  That  woman  expressed 
unconsciously  the  deepest  principle  of  her  nature  who 
said  to  her  sick  husband:  "  My  dear,  I  have  a  pain  in 
your  breast.** 

But  why  should  the  mediatorial  character  be  sustained 
by  a  woman?  In  this  respect  also  the  Poet  is  true  to 
human  nature.  For  it  is  just  the  subjective  side  of  mind 
which  is  prominent  in  woman,  and  distinguishes  her  from 
man — who  lays  much  more  stress  upon  the  validity  of  the 
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objective  world.  So  strong  is  this  tendency  in  him  that 
he  is  apt  to  disregard  the  other  element.  Hence  we  see, 
in  the  trial  scene,  that  the  judge  and  citizens  are  all  on 
the  side  of  Antonio,  yet  they  quail  before  that  objective 
reality  called  Law.  By  no  means  let  it  be  understood 
that  these  remarks  are  directed  against  Law ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  greatest  conservative  power  of  humanity. 
But  it  has  its  limitations,  and  these  we  are  insisting  upon. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  woman  is  the  fittest  person  to 
plead  for  Mercy,  since  it  tallies  so  thoroughly  with  her 
subjective,  emotional  nature.  So  appropriate  is  all  this, 
that  we  feel  that  Portia  never  unsexes  herself,  nor  even 
manifests  any  of  the  unlovely  traits  of  strong-minded- 
ness, though  her  adventures  may  well  strike  terror  into 
any  imitators. 

f  i  Now,  what  is  the  secret  of  this  characterization  ?  Shakes- 
1  peare  has  made  Portia  assume  the  most  hazardous  dis- 
/  guises,  and  perform  the  boldest  acts  —  acts  from  which 
'  any  woman  might  well  shrink ;  and  yet  we  feel  that  she 
is  always  womanly  —  nay,  the  most  womanly  of  women. 
The  great  majority  of  Shakespeare's  prominent  female 
characters  have  one  trait,  however  varied  they  may  other- 
wise be  —  subordination  to  the  Family.  It  is  a  devotion 
to  husband,  parent,  child,  lover;  they  live  but  for  one 
object  —  to  be  absorbed  into  the  existence  of  another. 
By  themselves  they  feel  that  they  are  nothing;  only  in 
the  unity  of  feeling,  interest,  and  existence  with  another 
do  they  have  any  happiness  in  life.  The  complete  absorp- 
tion of  the  individual  through  emotion,  not  consciously, 
but  instinctively,  is  the  grand  characteristic  which  Shakes- 
peare gives  to  his  women  —  that  is,  to  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  portray  as  good,  noble,  and  dutiful.     On  the 
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contrary,  his  bad  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  marked 
by  quite  the  opposite  of  this  quality.  Such  are  the  Umits 
in  wliich  Shakespeare's  female  characters  move.  Now, 
that  just  this  trait  forms  the  charm  of  woman  few  men 
will  deny.  Though  wit,  fancy,  learning,  may  call  forth 
admiration,  there  must  be  something  quite  different  to 
subdue.  It  is  not  servitude,  but  the  willing  subordination 
to  the  higher  end  —  self-sacrifice  in  its  most  exalted  form. 
We  believe  that  it  is  this  consideration  which  makes  us 
ever  respect  Portia ;  her  motive  is  pure  devotion  to  her 
husband,  complete  oneness  with  his  interests  and  friend- 
ships, added,  no  doubt,  to  gratitude  toward  that  man  — 
Antonio — who  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  making 
her  the  happiest  of  mortals.  For  Antonio  is  a  stranger 
to  her  so  far  as  we  know ;  why  should  she  assume  the 
disguise,  and  run  the  risk  of  an  ignominious  exposure  and 
tarnished  reputation?  No;  she  has  that  complete  har- 
mony and  unity  with  her  husband,  that  his  joys  are  her 
joys,  his  sorrows  her  sorrows ;  and  she  has  the  same  inter- 
est in  her  husband's  friend  that  the  husband  himself  has. 
Thus  she  is  a  trulv  ethical  character  —  ethical  in  the  sense 
that  she  instinctively  subordinates  herself  to  the  highest 
end  of  woman. 

Such  is  the  motive  which  impels  Portia  forth  to  the 
rescue  of  Antonio.  Just  here  occurs  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction in  her  character.  Hitherto  she  has  asserted 
boldly  and  strongly  her  individual  rights ;  she  has  tram- 
pled upon  custom,  and  even  Law,  when  they  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  her  purposes.  But,  the  moment  she  is 
united  with  Bassanio,  all  is  changed.  She  yields  up  her 
whole  being  to  another,  who  is,  of  course,  equally  devoted 
to  her ;  this  dariag  and  resolute  will  is  now  at  peace,  and 
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submissive ;    and  her  expression  of  subordination  is  as 
absolute  as  language  can  make  it : 

—  "  Though  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself    .    .    . 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted ;  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  of  myself,  and  even  now  —  but  now 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord. " 

Now,  what  is  the  solution  of  these  contradictory  traits? 
Portia  insists  upon  the  subjective  principle  only  in  order 
that  her  union  with  her  husband  may  be  more  complete. 
She  has  struggled  for  the  Right  of  Choice.  To  what  end? 
Since  the  oneness  of  the  marriage-tie  is  based  upon  emo- 
tion, she  insists  that  emotion  in  this  sphere  must  have 
absolute  validity.  Every  hindrance  must  be  set  aside; 
the  more  intense  and  unobstructed  the  affection,  the  more 
perfect  the  bond  of  unity.  Thus  she  has  asserted  her 
individuality,  with  the  single  purpose  that  her  subordina- 
tion might,  in  the  end,  be  more  complete,  and  that  her 
marriage  might  be  truer  and  more  rational. 

A  great  many  persons  are  inclined  to  rebel  at  tMs  sud- 
den swallowing  up  of  individuahty,  and,  at  the  first  glance, 
it  does  seem  a  hard  destiny.  Yet  it  will  require  but  little 
examination  of  the  actual  world  to  discover  that  all  true 
living  is  coupled  with  just  such  abnegation  of  self — indeed, 
that  life  would  otherwise  be  impossible.     Goettie,  in  his 
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later  writings,  has  often  laid  much  stress  upon  the  Renun- 
ciation of  the  Individual;  and  the  great  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  morahsts,  in  their  own  different  ways,  have 
repeated  the  same  lesson.  To  live  for  a  universal  end  is 
not  merely  desirable,  but  necessary,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
moral  action.  All  organization,  society,  state,  demand 
the  subordination  of  particular  ends,  motives,  and  desires ; 
otherwise,  institutions  of  every  kind  would  be  quite 
impossible.  The  truth  is  the  individual  would  perish 
through  his  own  self-contradiction  were  he  not  subsumed. 
80  the  family  organism  requires  the  same  renunciation 
from  man  and  woman ;  both  must  sacrifice  their  self-will, 
and  submit  themselves  to  the  higher  end.  In  fact,  love  is 
the  emotional,  and,  hence,  unconscious  and  unwilled,  can- 
-cellation  of  the  individual ;  it  means  that  a  person  finds 
his  whole  happiness  —  indeed,  even  his  existence  —  not  in 
himself,  but  in  another.  It  is  from  these  considerations 
that  we  perceive  Portia's  character  to  be  a  harmonious 
Whole,  springing  from  one  central  thought,  and  true  in 
the  profoundest  sense  to  human  nature.  Portia  thus 
stands  as  the  type  of  the  rational  woman  —  rational  in  what 
she  resists  and  in  what  she  accepts,  rational  in  rebeUion 
and  in  submission.  She  is  a  strong  character,  yet  not 
strong-minded,  in  the  special  sense  of  this  term;  she 
withers  not,  like  a  dehcate  flower,  at  the  first  rude  blast, 
but  maintains  her  individual  right,  till  to  yield  becomes 

The  remaining  characters  need  not  be  long  dwelt  upon. 
Bassanio  is  made  worthy  of  Portia  by  his  devotion  to  his 
friend,  and  she  perceives  him  to  be  a  true  man.  He  is 
even  ready  to  sacrifice  his  new  bride  on  the  altar  of  friend- 
ship, through  which  alone  he  has  gained  her.     Bassanio  is 
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the  means  by  which  Antonio  has  come  into  difl&culty. 
Bassanio's  prosperity  has  been  Antonio's  adversity,  but 
he  is  willing  to  forego  it  all  for  the  sake  of  the  friend  to 
whom  his  good  luck  is  owing.  Thus  his  devotion  is  com- 
plete ;  every  shade  of  selfishness  is  stripped  off,  and  we 
behold  the  worthy  husband  of  Portia.  Gratiano  and  Ne- 
rissa  serve  chiefly  as  mirrors  for  the  leading  characters — - 
to  reflect  motives,  thoughts,  and  sentiments.  They  have 
little  distinct  individuality,  yet  are  very  necessary  to  show 
other  persons.  Nerissa  does  little  but  exhibit  her  mistress, 
and  the  same  function  is  performed  for  Antonio  by 
Solanio  and  Solarino. 

One  of  the  under-currents  of  the  .play,  which,  however, 
soon  mingles  with  the  main  stream,  is  the  story  of  Jessica, 
the  daughter  of  the  Jew.  Here  again  we  have  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Right  of  Choice  against  the  Will  of  the  Parent — 
the  same  collision  as  Portia's.  But  it  is  in  a  wholly  differ- 
ent soil  and  atmosphere,  and,  hence,  the  fruit  is  different. 
Portia  respects  all  the  formalities  of  her  deceased  fathers 
testament ;  Jessica  tramples  without  scruple  upon  all  the 
commands  and  prejudices  of  a  living  father,  and  steals 
his  money  besides.  Portia's  father  was  said  to  have  been 
wise  and  just.  We  know  the  character  of  Shylock,  and 
what  his  daughter's  education  must  have  been;  hence 
the  great  difference  in  the  moral  character  of  the  two  chil 
dren.  The  same  coUision  occurs  in  the  clown,  Gobbo,  but 
in  a  form  so  low,  so  devoid  of  content,  that  it  becomes 
ridiculous  —  in  fact,  a  burlesque.  It  appears  here  as  duty 
to  a  master  who  starves  and  abuses,  against  the  right 
of  running  away.  Gobbo  succeeds,  after  a  subtle  piece 
of  argumentation,  in  reconciling  his  conscience  with  his 
desire,  and  then  takes  to  his  heels.     Thus  in  Portia,  Jefrr 
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sica,  and  Gobbo,  there  is  seen  a  gradation  of  the  same 
collision. 

III.  The  Fourth  Act  terminates  the  leading  eolhsion  of 
the  play  —  that  between  Shylock  and  Antonio.  The  one 
has  been  punished,  the  other  rescued.  Why,  then,  is  the 
Fifth  Act  added?  It  is  because  the  minor  complications, 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  leading  collision  and  fonn 
a  necessary  element  of  it,  are  not  yet  solved.  Portia  and 
Bassanio  have  been  violently  separated — Hke  Gratiano  and 
Nerissa  —  by  the  main  struggle.  When  this  is  at  an  end, 
there  is  no  longer  cause  for  separation ;  but  they  must 
quickly  rebound  to  their  former  union,  which  is  their  only 
rational  existence.  Hence  the  Return,  which  is  the  theme 
of  the  Fifth  Act,  is  a  logical  movement  of  the  whole  drama. 
If  there  be  mediation,  it  must  be  complete  in  every  part. 

Moreover,  Bassanio  and  Gratiano  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
the  share  their  wives  have  had  in  accomphshing  the  great 
mediatorial  act.  To  be  sure,  we — the  audience  or  the 
reader — know  all  about  the  matter,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
our  duty  to  supply  the  missing  elements  of  a  work  of  Art. 
If  such  were  the  case,  the  greatness  of  the  poem  would 
depend  upon  the  greatness  of  the  hearer  or  reader — that 
is,  his  ability  to  make  it  perfect.  In  short,  a  drama,  or 
any  work  of  Art,  must  be  complete  in  itself —  an  Objective 
Whole,  not  dependent  upon  anybody  to  supply  its  omis- 
sions —  and  the  characters  must  be  intelligible,  not  merely 
to  us,  but  to  one  another. 

Hence  the  Fifth  Act  may  be  called  the  Return.  The 
characters  pass  out  of  the  realm  of  difference  and  con- 
tradiction into  the  world  of  harmony.  It  opens  with  an 
idylUc  strain,  which  at  once  ushers  us  into  the  nature  of 
the  place  —  we  are  now  in  the  land  of  love.    Lorenzo  and 
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Jessica,  in  responsive  song,  celebrate  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  romantic  devotion.  Next  the  sweet  strains  of 
music  arise  —  the  language  of  emotion  and  harmony.  So 
there  is  diffused  over  the  whole  scene  the  atmosphere  of 
love  and  concord.  Finally,  the  parties  return  separately 
from  their  struggle,  into  the  land  of  harmony ;  the  rescued 
Antonio  is  also  there  ^ — the  mark  of  triumph.  The  difficulty 
about  the  rings  is  only  temporary ;  their  heai*ts  are  right, 
and  that  is  the  main  thing ;  for  it  would  ill  become  Portia, 
after  her  crusade  against  the  most  weighty  formalities  of 
the  world,  to  insist  upon  the  f ormahty  of  a  ring.  Even 
the  ships  return  to  smooth  over  the  last  trouble ;  and  the 
concord  is  perfect  when  the  story  of  the  disguise  is  told. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  Shakespeare  has  here  localized 
his  themes.  The  abode  of  quiet  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  strife ;  so  Belmont  is  the  land  of  Harmony  and 
Love,  which  they  leave  in  the  hour  of  struggle,  and  to 
which  they  come  back  in  the  hour  of  peace.  This  may  be 
a  violation  of  that  critical  canon  which  demands  TJnity  of 
Place,  but  it  is  a  ride  which  Shakespeare  very  often  fol- 
lows, and  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  justify. 

To  aid  the  readers  who  may  desire  to  grasp  these  results 
in  the  more  difficult,  yet  more  precise,  forms  of  philosoph- 
ical statement,  the  following  smnmary  is  given :  The  col- 
lision is  between  Antonio  and  Shylock,  and  is  mediated  by 
Portia.  Its  logical  basis  is  the  contradiction  between  the 
Objective  as  realized  in  the  institutions  of  Reason,  and 
the  Subjective  as  the  individual  side  of  man.  The  former 
undertakes  to  crush  the  latter,  through  which  alone  it  had 
existence,  for  it  is  posited  by  the  Subjective;  hence  it 
becomes  contradictorj'^  of  itself,  and  is  negated.  The  Sub- 
jective, since  it  is  not  universal,  is,  in  its  turn,  a  new  self- 
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-contradiction,  and,  hence,  a  negation  of  itself  —  which 
xesults  in  its  subsuming  itself  under  the  Objective.  So 
Portia  asserts  the  Right  of  Subjectivity  only  to  end  in 
subordinating  herself  to  one  of  the  forms  of  objective 
reality — the  Family. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  EXDS  WELL. 

In  this  play  the  comic  element  has  not  yet  come  to  be 
paramount ;  it  is  the  earnest  side  of  the  action,  which  con- 
stitutes the  lai^er  and  more  important  portion.  The  divis- 
ions should  now  be  called  the  serious  and  comic  threads ; 
whereas,  in  Pure  Comedy,  they  are  named  the  high  and 
low  comic  threads.  Therefore  the  contrast  is  different, 
and,  indeed,  more  profound;  the  sober  and  the  sportive 
phases  of  life  are  brought  together,  instead  of  two  distinct 
sportive  phases.  Nor  is  the  solid  ground  of  reality  aban- 
doned—  that  is,  no  ideal  realm  is  introduced  in  order  to 
solve  the  conflict.  StiU,  it  has  the  essential  form  of  the 
Special  or  Mediated  Drama,  in  which  a  disruption  of  fam- 
ily or  society  is  healed  and  a  restoration  takes  place,  end- 
ing in  the  union  of  the  separated  members.  On  the  whole, 
the  coloring  is  rather  somber,  and,  at  times,  unpleasant, 
though  not  without  many  light  hues  playing  around  the 
picture. 

The  action  hes  in  the  Family,  and  after  marriage.  The 
husband  is  forced  to  many  against  his  will ;  thus  one  ele- 
ment of  true  union  is  wanting,  namely,  reciprocated 
affection.  The  wife  alone  possesses  the  emotional  ele- 
ment at  the  beginning.  The  course  of  the  drama  will  show 
how  she  succeeds  in  winning  the  love  of  her  spouse,  and 
thus  placing  the  Family  on  its  true  foundation.  The 
woman  is  here  seen  pursuing  the  object  which,  for  her,  is 
the  highest  and  most  worthy ;   the  domestic  institution  is 
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her  supreme  end.  It  is  her  pertinacity  and  her  devotion 
which  rescue  and  secure  the  endangered  bond.  The  eth- 
ical movement  is,  therefore,  from  a  marriage  resting  on 
unrequited  affection  to  a  marriage  resting  on  requited 
affection  ;  it  is  the  man  who  is  wanting  in  the  proper  emo- 
tion, and  it  is  the  woman  who  not  only  possesses  it  her- 
self, but  aLso  excites  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  husband. 

Thus  the  theme  is  beautiful  and  noble,  but  its  treatment 
will  not  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  everybody.  Helena, 
for  so  the  heroine  is  called,  seems  to  be  too  much  of  a 
husband-seeker  to  be  agreeable  to  her  own  sex  —  who 
demand,  in  theory  at  least,  that  the  man  do  the  wooing. 
Still,  after  being  married,  she  pursues  her  truest  object — 
the  reconciUation  of  her  husband.  But  that  which  gives 
the  greatest  offense  is  the  means  which  she  employs  to 
effect  her  purpose.  She  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  a  will- 
character  ;  she  is  determined  to  carry  out  her  purpose  ;  no 
ordinary  punctilio  can  stop  her.  Still,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  her  end  is  no  mere  individual  whim,  but 
the  supreme  end  of  female  nature,  namely,  the  true  exist- 
ence of  the  Family.  But  this  phase  of  the  work  will  be 
more  adequately  discussed  at  a  later  stage  of  the  essay. 

The  action  naturally  falls  into  three  main  movements. 
The  first  portrays  the  love  of  Helena  for  Bertram  —  who 
does  not  requite  it — and  their  forced  marriage;  for  the 
King  commands,  and  the  mother  favors,  the  match ;  but 
Bertram,  under  the  advice  of  his  evil  genius,  Parolles, 
refuses  to  submit.  The  second  movement  shows  the 
separation  of  the  pair,  through  the  flight  of  Bertram  and 
his  impossible  conditions  of  union ;  but  Helena  fulfills  the 
conditions  with  success  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Bertram  discovers  and  gets  rid  of  his  evil 
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genius,  and  thus  is  prepared  for  a  return  both  to  country 
and  family.  The  third  movement  is  the  restoration,  which 
exhibits  the  punishment  and  repentance  of  Bertram,  and 
its  cuhnination  lies  in  the  complete  unity  of  affection  of 
husband  and  wife. 

I.  1.  The  drama  is  not  as  complex  as  is  customary 
with  Shakespeare.  The  central  figure  is  Helena,  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  minor  threads  are  somewhat  disjoint- 
edly  developed.  She  employs  as  her  instruments  two- 
leading  groups ;  the  one  is  at  Rousillon,  headed  by  the 
Countess,  mother  of  Bertram ;  the  other  at  Paris,  headed 
by  the  King.  Thus  the  two  institutions  —  Family  and 
State  —  come  to  her  aid  through  their  representatives* 
She  has  been  brought  up  by  the  Countess  of  Rousillon, 
who  has  treated  her  as  a  mother  treats  her  own  child.  The- 
son  of  the  Countess,  Bertram,  has  also  been  reared  in 
the  same  household ;  thus  the  two  have  seen  each  other 
from  infancy,  and,  on  the  part  of  Helena,  the  relation  haa 
resulted  in  a  deep  and  intense  love.  With  this  love  the 
drama  starts.  Helena  is  proud  of  the  memory  of  her 
dead  father,  who  was  an  eminent  physician,  but  his- 
image  has  been  crowded  out  of  her  mind  by  that  of  Ber- 
tram. The  latter,  however,  has  now  gone  to  the  French, 
court,  at  Paris ;  this  separation  Helena  cannot  endure ; 
she  must  overcome  the  obstacle  in  some  way.  Here  we 
acquire  the  first  insight  into  her  character. 

At  the  end  of  the  fii'st  scene  her  soliloquy  strikes  the 
key-note  of  her  conduct.  She  has  the  fullest  faith  in  self- 
determination  ;  she  believes  that  our  remedies  lie  in  our* 
selves,  and  not  in  any  external  power — not  even  in  heaven. 
Our  designs  fail  because  we  ourselves  are  to  blame.  Her 
resolution  is  heroic.     She  almost  denies  that  there  is  any^ 
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thing  impossible;  it  is  only  lack  of  purpose  in  men. 
Such  she  declares  to  be  her  conviction,  and  we  may  now 
expect  proportionate  deeds.  But  the  special  article  of 
her  faith,  which  is  applicable  to  her  present  case,  is  that 
merit  will  always  master  love ;  that  she  can  win  Bertram 
by  her  desert,  whatever  the  opposition  may  be : 


"  Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  suppose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be.    Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit  that  did  miss  her  love?  " 


Here  we  see  the  female  will-character  more  strongly 
manifested  than  it  is  in  Portia  even.  It  will  not  lack 
opportunities  for  the  severest  trial  hereafter. 

Already  a  problem  is  before  her;  love  demands  the 
presence  of  its  dear  object  —  Bertram  is  away.  By  what 
means  can  her  longing  eyes  be  brought  to  rest  upon  him 
again  ?  She  is  ready  at  once  with  a  plan  —  a  plan,  how- 
ever, which  intends  not  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  vision, 
but  which  proposes  to  reach  the  full  fruition  of  love  in 
marriage.  The  King  is  sick  with  a  mortal  malady,  as  is 
supposed,  and  has  been  given  up  by  his  physicians.  She 
has  a  prescription,  left  by  her  father,  which  will  exactly 
meet  the  case.  Off  she  starts  for  Paris,  after  having 
revealed  the  whole  matter  to  her  foster-mother  —  the  good 
Countess — who,  though  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the 
project,  yields  to  the  strong  determination  of  Helena, 
and  gives  consent  to  the  journey.  The  mother,  too, 
exhibits  no  objection  to  the  alliance  of  her  son  with  the 
poor  orphan. 

Great  is  Helena's  success  at  the  court;  she  completely 
cures  the  King,  who,  in  his  gratitude,  offers  to  her  in  mar* 
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riage  the  choice  of  any  nobleman  in  attendance  upon  him. 
Bertram  is  there — her  selection  is,  hence,  easy  and  speedy. 
But  he  protests,  his  main  ground  of  refusal  being  difference 
of  rank.  The  King,  however,  answers  his  argument  by 
placing  merit  above  birth,  and  is  ready  to  confer  upon  her 
a  noble  title ;  his  utterances  are  the  more  effective  on  this 
head,  since  his  descent  is  so  much  higher  than  Bertram's. 
Still,  the  latter  is  not  persuaded,  and  says  that  he  cannot 
love  her,  and  will  not  strive  to  love  her.  Then  the  Mon- 
arch employs  his  authority  and  commands  the  marriage  to 
take  place.  The  young  man  apparently  submits,  takes  the 
hand  of  his  bride,  and  is  married  that  night. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Helena  has  on  her  side  both  the 
mother  and  the  King,  who  represent,  respectively,  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Family  and  the  State.  The  two  persons  of 
highest  rank,  authority,  and  experience  agree  in  preferring 
merit  to  birth ;  they  accept  the  poor  physician's  daughter 
as  their  worthy  peer  —  the  one  admits  her  to  relationship, 
the  other  to  nobihty.  Bertram  cannot  well  resist  such 
powers ;  he  can  get  rid  of  them  only  by  flight. 

Bertram  is  a  young  nobleman  —  a  little  wild,  but  not 
inherently  mean  or  vicious.  He  possesses  courage,  and  is 
proud  of  his  aristocratic  lineage,  but  is  inexperienced,  and 
is  not  hard  to  lead  astray.  The  possibiUty  of  his  appreci- 
ating Helena  is  never  lost ;  there  is  no  ingrained  diabol- 
ism in  his  nature.  That  which  causes  him  to  stumble  is 
bad  company  and  bad  advice,  which  are  concentrated  in 
his  favorite  friend  and  attendant,  ParoUes.  To  the  worth- 
less character  of  this  man  Bertram  is  at  first  utterly  blind ; 
and  it  is  the  second  thread  of  the  drama  which  exhibits 
the  gradual  unmasking  of  ParoUes,  so  that  even  Bertram 
sees  his  real  nature. 
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2.  ParoUes,  therefore,  should  be  viewed  in  his  proper 
connection  with  the  play.  He  is  the  evil  principle  which 
must  be  eliminated  before  restoration  is  possible.  His 
character  seems  to  be  well  understood  by  all  except  his 
victim.  He  is  a  liar,  coward,  braggart,  and  libertine.  His 
first  talk  with  Helena,  in  which  he  argues  against  virginity, 
reveals  a  leading  trait.  The  scenes  with  old  Lafeu  show 
both  his  boasting  and  his  cowai'dice.  A  punishment  is  in 
store  for  him,  wherein  his  baseness  and  perfidy  will  receive 
their  penalty,  after  being  fully  revealed.  Upon  the  advice 
of  such  a  counselor  Bertram  resolves  to  flee  from  France 
and  enter  the  Florentine  war,  which  was  then  breaking  out. 
At  home  he  can  no  longer  remain,  with  both  institutions 
against  him.  Yet  he  has  good  ground  of  complaint  —  the 
act  of  the  King  in  forcing  the  marriage  was  arbitrary  and 
unjust.  The  right  of  love,  in  his  case  at  least,  was  violated, 
which  right  the  Poet  always  vindicates  for  woman.  His 
flight,  therefore,  has  its  justification,  though  not  for  any 
reason  given  by  Parolles ;  his  return  must  take  place 
through  his  own  free  will. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Clown  performs  his  usual 
duty  of  giving  a  comic  reflection  of  the  leading  theme. 
He,  too,  wants' to  get  married ;  his  rude  jests  always  per- 
tain to  the  sensual  side  of  marriage.  A  certain  Isabel  is 
his  lady-love,  whom,  however,  he  wishes  to  change  off  after 
he  has  been  to  court.  The  Clown's  part  is  here  very 
slight ;  he  is  mainly  a  messenger,  who  must  be  joined  to 
the  group  around  the  Countess  of  Rousillon. 

II.  1.  The  second  movement  starts  with  this  separation 
of  man  and  wife.  Bertram  has  gone,  and  in  departing  has 
imposed  certain  conditions  upon  Helena  which  he  deems 
it  impossible  for  her  to  fulfill.      But  little  does  he  imagine 
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the  deep  cunning  and  strong  will  of  her  whom  he  rejects. 
She  will  accomphsh  his  supposed  impossibihties  without 
his  knowing  it ;  her  only  way  of  success  is  to  bring  him, 
unconsciously,  to  fulfill  his  own  conditions.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  shps  away  from  her  home,  after  leaving  a  written 
request  that  the  Countess  should  induce  her  fugitive  son 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  She  gives  out  that  she  is 
going  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Jaques, 
and  she  leaves  the  people  at  home  with  an  impression  to 
this  effect. 

But  her  object  becomes  manifest  when  we  next  find 
her  at  Florence,  whither  young  Bertram  has  returned, 
after  having  obtained  great  fame  and  honor  in  the  war* 
Indeed,  she  has  spied  out  the  very  means  of  accomplishing 
her  purpose,  and  is  about  to  set  it  in  motion.  This  is  the 
young  maiden,  Diana,  whom  ''the  amorous  count  solicits 
in  the  unlawful  purpose.  * '  Bertram,  under  the  guidance  of 
Parolles,  seems  to  be  leading  the  hfe  of  a  gay  Ubertine  at 
Florence  ;  the  snare  is  laid  for  him  through  this  weakness — 
he  is  caught  through  his  lust.  That  such  an  act  should  be 
done  by  Helena  is  repugnant — is  the  great  blot  on  the  play. 
Her  end  is  a  true  one  and  a  most  noble  one — it  is  to 
restore  the  disrupted  relation  between  her  husband  and 
herself.  But  her  instrumentality  is  offensive  in  a  very 
strong  degree,  and  casts  a  dark  shade  upon  her  character. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  violation  of  chastity  on  her  part, 
but  she  is  willing  to  make  her  husband  believe  that  there 
is,  and  thereby  cause  him,  unconsciously,  to  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  himself.  As  far  as  his  will  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  an  act  of  incontinence,  of  which  she  is  the 
intentional  instrument,  and  of  which  she  reaps  the  reward. 
Shakespeare  has  made  his  heroines  perform  many  deeds 
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of  doubtful  morality  for  the  sake  of  love;  they  lie, 
run  away  from  home,  violate  the  will  of  parents,  put  on 
disguises,  and  deceive  in  every  possible  manner;  but 
Helena  outstrips  them  all,  for  she,  in  order  to  be  married, 
is  ready  to  destroy  what  seems  to  be  almost  the  very 
foundation  of  marriage. 

Diana  and  her  mother  are  easily  induced  to  lend  their 
aid,  when  they  learn  that  Helena  is  really  a  wife,  and  her 
object  is  restoration  to  her  husband.  She  has,  therefore, 
succeeded  completely  in  this  second  attempt ;  Bertram's 
requirements  are  fulfilled,  but  he  is  as  far  removed  from 
her  as  before,  for  the  restoration  can  be  complete  only 
through  the  conscious  purpose.  But  already  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  external  surroundings  of  Bertram, 
which  will  prepare  him  for  an  internal  change,  and  render 
a  new  life  possible.  This  is  the  discovery  which  he  makes 
of  his  evil  genius,  Parolles.  Here  a  new  thread  begins, 
which  rung  through  the  second  movement,  and  which  may 
now  be  taken  up  and  unfolded. 

2.  Parolles  has  had  his  character  described  already ;  it 
is  well  known  to  Helena  and  to  the  Countess,  who  regrets 
his  influence  over  her  son.  But  it  is  old  Lafeu  who  has 
discovered  his  inherent  cowardice,  and  has  the  boldness 
to  warn  Bertram  against  trusting  him  too  far.  Still,  the 
young  Count  disregards  the  admonition,  and  takes  Parol- 
les with  himself  to  Florence,  where  the  e\dl  influence  of 
such  a  companion  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  way  of  lustful 
indulgence.  Bertram  is,  however,  a  man  of  courage  ;  now 
liis  friend  is  to  be  shown  to  him  as  a  coward.  An 
ambush  is  laid  for  Parolles,  when  he  pretends  to  return  to 
the  field  for  his  lost  drum ;  he  is  seized  by  some  soldiers, 
and  is  deceived  into  believing  that  he  is  a  prisoner  of  the 
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enemy.  Blindfolded,  he  is  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Bertram,  and  asked  certain  questions.  All  his  mean  traits 
are  at  once  unmasked  before  the  eyes  of  his  astonished 
friend;  his  lying,  treacherous,  and  cowardly  nature  is 
revealed  beyond  a  doubt.  This  is  the  end  of  their  friend- 
ship. 

Bertram  has  now  discovered  and  got  rid  of  his  evil 
genius,  and  largely  of  the  evil  element  of  his  own  char- 
acter. For  he  was  easily  influenced,  and,  indeed,  was  the 
victim  of  bad  company.  His  instincts  were  generous  and 
honorable.  But,  like  many  young  men  of  rank,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  pander.  Now  his  true  nature  is  free  to 
work  itself  out  and  exhibit  its  proper  traits.  It  is  noticed 
that  the  letter  of  his  mother  produced  upon  him  a  deep 
impression — almost  changed  him  into  another  man.  He 
has  also  heard  of  the  rumor  of  Helena's  death,  of  which  he 
was  the  cause ;  he  confesses  that  he  is  mourning  for  her. 
Such  are  the  influences  which  are  now  working,  unob- 
structed, upon  his  soul ;  no  Parolles  is  standing  in  the  way. 
The  result  of  the  second  movement,  therefore,  is  that 
Bertram  has  been  unconsciously  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  marriage.  The  first  condition,  which  may  be  called  the 
external  one,  is  fulfilled  through  the  device  of  Helena; 
but  the  second  condition,  which  may  be  called  the  internal 
one,  can  be  seen  in  the  gradual  preparation  of  his  mind 
for  a  return  of  the  old  relations  —  in  the  softening  of  his 
hatred  toward  Helena  into  genuine  affection. 

III.  The  third  movement  shows  a  change  of  place, 
which  corresponds  to  the  spiritual  change  —  all  parties 
have  returned  home  to  France.  Bertram  appears  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother  and  the  Bang,  he  confesses  his 
repentance  for  his  deed,  and  obtains  reconciliation.    Thus 
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the  institutional  world,  from  which  he  had  torn  himself 
away,  receives  him  back  to  its  bosom,  after  he  has  mani- 
fested adequate  contrition  for  the  past.  Also,  a  new  alli- 
ance with  the  daughter  of  Laf  eu  is  in  process  of  negotia- 
tion, and  it  is  a  good  sign  of  his  mental  condition  that  he 
receives  coldly  the  proposal.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
restoration  will  be  incomplete  till  he  be  restored  to  Hel- 
ena, and  find  out  what  she  has  done  for  the  sake  of  their 
union. 

Bertram  has  already  declared  that  her  devotion  and 
death  have  changed  his  former  disUke  into  love ;  he  ha» 
also  expressed  repentance  for  his  harsh  treatment  of  her. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  his  emotion  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  ready  for  the  Family.  The  main  instrument  for  this 
purpose  is  again  the  disguised  Diana,  who  here  appears 
before  the  Bang  demanding  justice  against  Bertram.  The 
upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  her  disguise  has  to  be  revealed. 
The  device  of  Helena,  who  now  steps  forth  on  the  scene, 
is  made  known ;  Bertram  sees  that  his  conditions,  which  he 
deemed  impossible,  are  fulfilled ;  this  is,  however,  only  a 
new  evidence  of  her  devotion.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  already  he  has  declared  his  love — which  is  the 
true  basis  of  their  union,  and  not  this  external  stratagem 
of  which  he  was  the  unconscious  victim,  and  which  shows 
only  the  extent  of  her  sacrifice.  Thus  the  restoration  is 
complete ;  Bertram  is  restored  to  the  king,  mother,  wife. 
But  the  main  success  is  that  of  Helena.  She  has  not  only 
brought  back  her  husband,  when  he  had  fled  beyond  the 
reach  of  maternal  and  regal  authority,  but  also  she  has 
conquered  his  internal  nature,  and  brought  him  under  the 
yoke  of  love. 

This  drama  has  clearly  Shakespeare's  Ethical  World,  not- 
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withstanding  the  stains  which  darken  its  purity.  Disguise 
is  employed,  though  in  a  subordinate  manner.  Helena,  as 
a  pilgrim,  has  to  reveal  herself  at  once  in  her  true  relation 
to  the  Widow ;  her  substitution  for  Diana  is  a  deception, 
not  through  a  bodily  covering,  but  through  darkness. 
The  tricking  of  ParoUes  is  also  brought  about  by  means 
of  a  temporary  disguise ;  herein  its  comic  force  is  mani- 
fested. But  the  mask  is  employed  only  as  a  short  expe- 
dient in  single  cases,  and  does  not  move  the  whole  action, 
which  Ues,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  clear  daylight  of  plain 
reaUty.  The  play  has,  therefore,  but  httle  disguise,  and 
no  ideal  realm.  Both  the  Romanic  and  Teutonic  elements 
can  be  discerned,  though  their  distinction  is  far  less 
marked  than  in  other  comedies.  The  serious  and  elevated 
portion  has  an  Italian  origin ;  the  rest  seems  to  belong  to 
the  Poet.  The  alternation  of  verse  and  prose  follows,  in 
general,  the  same  rule.  Two  different  s^les  of  composi- 
tions have  been  detected,  it  is  supposed,  wherefrom 
various  conclusions  have  been  drawn  by  critics ;  but  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  Ues  outside  of  our  province- 
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The  gay,  light-hearted  pleasantry  of  this  drama  hasv 
always  found  special  favor  with  readers,  and  is  its  main, 
though  not  its  sole,  quality.  It  is  not  so  poetical  as 
some  other  comedies  of  the  Poet;  the  ethereal  glow  of 
imagery  is  supplanted  by  the  sparkling  display  of  witty 
dialogue.  In  like  manner  there  is  a  total  deficiency  of 
ideal  scenery ;  everything  takes  place  on  the  solid  ground 
of  reality.  There  is  no  transition  to  a  pastoral  or  fairy 
realm,  where  the  world  of  the  imagination  soothes  and 
reconciles  the  conflicts  of  society  —  where  the  individual 
torn  by  the  struggles  of  actual  life  finds  repose  and 
ultimate  restoration.  The  action  lies  wholly  in  the 
sphere  of  Real  Comedy;  there  are  the  high  group  and 
the  low  gi'oup  of  comic  characters  —  the  one  set  is  desig- 
nated by  their  employment  of  the  most  lively  sallies  of  wit ; 
the  other  set  by  a  grotesque  mixture  of  pretension  and 
stupidity.  Then  there  is  a  dark-colored  thread  —  the 
group  of  villains,  who  make  by  no  means  a  mirth-provok- 
ing picture.  Finally,  there  is  added  the  tragic  element — 
malice  assails,  and  for  a  time  triumphs  over,  innocence ; 
the  feeling  of  pity  rises  alongside  the  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion, and  then  both  these  sterner  emotions  are  submerged 
in  a  grand  overfiow  of  merriment.  It  is  sometimes  hard 
to  tell  which  element  predominates  —  the  serious  or  the 
humorous;  certain  it  is  that  we  hear  the  extreme  notes 
of  the  scale  of  passion  in  very  rapid  succession.     Most 
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people,  however,  will  probably  decide  that  the  leading 
parts  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  together  with  Dogberry 
and  his  associates,  as  well  as  the  general  movement  of  the 
whole  play,  produce  a  more  positive  comic  than  tragic 
impression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sad  story  of  the 
innocent  maid.  Hero,  runs  through  and  controls  the  entire 
dramatic  action.  Thus  the  two  sides  are  almost  equally 
balanced. 

A  glance  may  first  be  cast  upon  the  purely  external 
structure  of  the  work.  The  household  of  Leonato  stands 
in  the  foreground ;  it  furnishes  all  the  women  ;  especially 
the  two  chief  female  characters  are  to  be  observed.  Now 
comes  the  company  of  Don  Pedro,  which  returns  to  this 
household  after  a  short  campaign  against  the  foe ;  it  fur- 
nishes only  men,  among  whom  are  the  two  lovers  for  the 
young  ladies.  The  lively  tone  of  the  play  i^  taken  from 
this  happy  meeting ;  the  war  has  been  successful ;  honor 
and  fame  have  been  attained ;  there  has  also  followed  the 
restoration  to  home  and  friends.  It  is  a  time  when  hiunan 
beings  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  merry  mood,  when 
an  effervescence  of  wild  frolic  cannot  possibly  be  pre- 
vented. Later  is  added  the  group  of  stupid,  yet  .well- 
meaning,  officials,  who  give  a  new  comic  tinge  when  the 
action  is  growing  too  somber.  These  are  the  three  exter- 
nal elements  which  make  up  the  story.  But  the  internal 
movement  must  be  grasped  differently ;  it  has  as  its  cen- 
tral points  the  two  pairs  of  lovers,  and  a  critical  analysis 
must  follow  the  same  line  on  which  they  move. 

The  ethical  sphere  in  which  the  drama  is  laid  is  the 
Family,  and,  indeed,  that  phase  of  the  Family  antecedent 
to  marriage.  Two  obstacles  arise,  each  of  which  produces 
a  disruption  of  a  sexual  pair.     The  course  of  the  play  will 
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be  to  overcome  the  obstacles,  and  to  unite  the  separated 
couples.  But  let  us  mark  the  difference  between  them. 
The  one  pair  starts  with  a  mutual  defiance  —  with  an  intel- 
lectual separation ;  they  berate  one  another  with  poignant, 
though  witty,  abuse ;  they  go  further,  and  assail  the  Fam- 
ily, as  such,  with  bitter  raillery.  They,  therefore,  refuse 
to  join  the  institution,  and  think  themselves  far  superior  to 
its  influence ;  but  the  institution  will  show  itself  stronger 
than  the  individual,  and  subordinate  both  of  them  in  the 
end.  Not  only  will  they  marry,  but  will  marry  one 
another ;  such  is  their  comic  retribution.  The  second  pair, 
however,  have  their  union  disrupted  by  an  external  power, 
over  which  they  have  no  control ;  the  breath  of  calumny 
touches  the  woman  and  destroys  her  character  tempora- 
rily ;  with  her  a  marriage  is  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances. This  part  has  a  serious  —  indeed,  a  tragic  — 
depth  and  coloring ;  but  the  diflSculty  is  removed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  purely  comic  instrumentality.  To  sum 
up  the  subject,  there  are  two  obstacles  to  union  in  the 
Family  —  the  one  is  internal,  in  the  conscious  volition ;  the 
other  comes  from  without,  from  an  external  cause.  Both, 
however,  are  overcome,  and  the  transition  from  separation 
to  unity  in  marriage  is  the  play. 

Let  us  now  unfold,  in  a  general  way,  the  clear,  yet  some- 
what intricate,  structure  of  the  drama.  The  action  falls 
into  three  distinct  movements.  The  first  movement  exhib- 
its a  triple  relation  of  the  individual  towards  the  Family. 
The  first  thread  of  it  is  that  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice ; 
here  is  seen  the  conscious  separation  of  the  two  sexes. 
The  second  thread  is  that  of  Hero  and  Claudio,  together 
with  those  who  are  promoting  the  match ;  this  starts  with 
the   unconscious   unity  of  love,  and   culminates  in  the 
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declared  betrothal,  |  The  third  thread  is  that  of  Don  John 
•y;  ^r\,'i  and  his  associates ;' it  exhibits  the  means  for  disrupting 
^  *  * '-  Mihe  union  in  process  of  formation ;  he  undermines  the 
character  of  Hero,  and  he  is  the  chosen  instrument  for 
destroying  marriage,  since  he  is  himself  illegitimate.  The 
relation  of  these  three  groups  is  now  manifest :  One  sepa- 
rates, the  other  unites,  the  last  shows  the  violator  of  the 
ethical  bond — that  is,  the  villain.  The  second  movement 
also  portrays  unity  and  conflict  in  the  Family,  but  in  a 
manner  just  opposite  to  that  of  the  first  movement. 
Here  the  first  thread  exhibits  the  reconciliation  of  Bene- 
dick and  Beatrice;  their  mutual  hostiUty  is  turned  into 
mutual  affection  through  a  disguise  which,  though  a  dis- 
guise, reveals  their  own  true  nature  to  themselves.  The 
second  thread  shows  the  union  of  Hero  and  Claudio 
assailed  by  the  villainy  of  Don  John  ;  he  fiilst  attempts  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  Claudio  against  his  brother,  Don 
Pedro,  which,  however,  is  soon  counteracted.  But  his 
second  effort  is  successful  —  he  blasts  the  reputation  of 
Hero  by  a  false  device,  so  that  Claudio  pubhcly  disowns 
her,  and  thus  their  tie  is  disrupted.  The  third  thread  of 
this  second  movement  will  introduce  to  us  the  instruments 
of  mediation,  which  are  to  vindicate  innocence  and  bring 
to  light  the  wrong-doers.  They  are  of  two  very  distinct 
kinds — the  Friar,  who  maintains  the  purity  of  Hero,  and 
conceals  her  with  the  certainty  of  future  evidence  to  that 
effect ;  and  the  stupid  oflScers  of  the  law,  who,  by  sheer 
dullness,  uncover  the  villainy.  Thus  those  before  sepa- 
rated are  now  united  in  love,  and  those  before  united  in 
love  are  now  separated.  The  third  movement  still  remains, 
which  will  expose  the  deception,  show  the  repentance  of 
Claudio  for  his  hasty  action,  bring  back  Hero,  and  restore 
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the  bond  which  has  been  torn  asunder.  Thus  the  two 
pairs  have  overcome  all  the  obstacles,  and  are  at  last 
united  in  marriage. 

I.  1.  These  naked  outlines  we  are  now  to  fill  up  with  the 
material  of  the  play.  Taking  up  the  first  thread  of  the 
first  movement,  we  at  once  light  upon  two  leading  char- 
acters— Beatrice  and  Benedick.  Beatrice  is  a  strong- 
minded,  sharp-tongued  woman ;  she  has  sterling  traits  of 
<;haracter,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  unlovely.  Her  quickness  of 
intellect  makes  her  superior  to  any  man  of  the  company ; 
but  the  tendency  of  her  mind  is  towards  sarcasm,  which 
seldom  leaves  the  impression  of  amiability.  The  chief 
object  of  her  attacks  is  Benedick,  who,  being  of  the 
same  nature,  has  called  forth  his  own  castigation  by  his 
own  scourge  ;  upon  him  she  pours  a  flood  of  scornful  wit 
and  ridicule.  This  merely  personal  assault  is  not  offen- 
sive ;  but  she  is  next  seen  turning  her  satire  against  an 
institution,  and  an  institution  which  is  peculiarly  her  own 
world — the  relation  of  marriage  is  the  mark  for  some  of 
her  sharpest  shafts.  At  this  point  admiration  for  her 
<?eases ;  a  woman  who  derides  the  Family  begins  to  be  a 
monstrosity,  and  a  twitch  of  discomfort  will  always  follow 
her  happiest  sallies.  Thus,  in  Beatrice,  intellectual  acute- 
ness  has  covered  up  the  emotional  nature,  but  this  is  still 
alive,  and  gives  out  a  few  straggling  sparks,  though,  for 
the  most  part,  rigidly  suppressed.  But  in  it  is  seen  the 
germ  of  her  future  change. 

Benedick,  too,  is  a  wit-cracker ;  he  is  also  a  woman- 
hater — the  special  object  of  his  satirical  thrusts  being  this 
same  Beatrice.  Thus  they  scorch  each  other  in  their  own 
flame,  though  the  woman  is  quicker  and  keener  than  the 
man.     It  is  manifest  that  a  personal  repulsion  is  common 
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to  both,  and  herein  they  are  alike.  But  Benedick  also  is 
a  scoffer  of  the  domestic  relation ;  he  does  not  stop  with 
assailing  an  individual  woman,  but  advances  to  a  general 
crusade  against  the  sex  and  their  institution.  Again,  ia 
regard  to  this  fundamental  element  of  their  characters, 
both  are  quite  the  same.  Benedick  is  more  tolerable  than 
Beatrice,  because  hatred  of  marriage  can  be  better  excused 
in  a  man  than  in  a  woman,  though  it  is  by  no  means  an 
admirable  trait  in  him.  But  Benedick  is  really  conquered 
by  her  in  the  combat  of  wit ;  he  openly  confesses  defeat ; 
he  is  beaten  on  his  own  chosen  ground.  This  conquest 
is  the  earnest  of  his  future  destiny;  beneath  his  ap- 
parent dislike  has  arisen  admiration  for  Beatrice  —  and 
admiration  means  love.  But  at  present  there  is  a  mutual 
repugnance  —  at  least,  separation ;  each  has  offended  the 
other  by  twitting  on  the  peculiar  weakness  of  each ;  vanity 
has  been  touched,  and  will  not  permit  them  to  see  the  com- 
mon principle  of  their  own  natures. 
\y  2.  The  second  thread  unfolds  the  love  of  Hero  and 
Claudio ;  it  furnishes  a  strong  contrast  to  the  wordiness, 
wit,  and  intellect  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick.  Hero  is  a 
passive,  rather  than  a  positive,  character ;  the  impression 
which  she  leaves  is  that  of  a  quietj^swee^disposiSon^jni|3e 
to  jpve'and.TiO  be^loveJ.  TShe  j)p§sesse8,  the  instinctive 
f  em^eVature^  whichUTves  in  emotion  and  see^s  no  expres- 
sion  in  language.  Howaefinite  is  her  picture ;  yet  how 
little  she  says !  She  offers  no  resistance ;  she  makes  no 
reflection ;  it  is  Kef  supreme  happiness  to  dwelT  in  t£e 
f eelinigs  of  domestic  life.  Already,  before  the  war,  she  had 
a  secret  incHnation  for  Claudio ;  the  opportunity  has  now 
come  for  its  fruition.  It  is  not,  therefore,  his  newly- 
acquired  glory  which  furnishes  the  motive  for  her  love ; 
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her  sacrifice  is  the  unconscious,  yet  complete,  sacrifice  of 
the  individual  to  the  institution. 

Claudio  is  a  brave  and  honest,  but  light  and  unstable, 
character.  He  is  not  bad;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  free 
from  all  ethical  violation;  but  he  would  be  a  worthier 
type  of  manhood  were  he  more  firm  in  his  convictions. 
His  love  is  spontaneous  and  unselfish ;  having  arisen,  it 
must  find  some  means  for  reaching  its  goal.  He  appeals 
to  his  friend,  the  Prince  Don  Pedro,  to  aid  him  in  his 
enterprise ;  he  seems  too  bashful  to  undertake  the  busi- 
ness himself.  Don  Pedro  agrees  to  obtain  a  declaration 
from  Hero,  for  which  purpose  the  intended  masquerade 
offers  a  good  opportunity.  Disguised  as  Claudio,  the 
Prince  succeeds  in  his  purpose ;  the  mutual  affection  is 
revealed  to  each  of  the  lovers ;  betrothal  rapidly  follows. 
The  consent  of  thp  father  is  joyfully  given ;  hence,  in  this 
play,  there  will  be  no  confiict  with  the  will  of  the  parent. 
But  another  obstacle  is  in  the  process  of  preparation, 
which  will  assail  the  proposed  marriage  and  tear  the  man 
and  woman  asunder  with  a  diabolical  fury.  To  this  por- 
tion of  the  drama  we  now  pass. 

3.  The  third  thread  introduces  to  us  Don  John,  who  is 
to  be  the  means  of  separating  Hero  and  Claudio.  His 
first  appearance  indicates  a  settled  melancholy,  which, 
however,  seems  to  leave  him  when  he  hears  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mischief.  His  brother,  Don  Pedro,  has  just 
taken  him  into  favor  again  after  some  pre\dous  bad  con- 
duct; he  is  now  upon  his  good  beha\dor,  and,  hence, 
seems  morose  from  want  of  occupation.  Hate  is  his 
principle,  villainy  his  deed ;  also,  he  clearly  comprehends, 
and  openly  declares,  his  own  character;  he  calls  him- 
self a  "  plain-deahng  villain."     His  animosity  is  mainly 
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directed  against  his  brother,  who,  however,  appears  to 
have  treated  him  with  leniency  and  forgiveness.  Next  hi» 
resentment  turns  upon  Claudio,  who  has  never  wronged 
him,  but  whom  he  imagines  to  have  "all  the  glory  of  my 
overthrow. ' '  It  looks  almost  as  if  he  hated  for  the  sake 
of  hate,  and  found  pleasure  only  in  deviltry. 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  his  conduct  and  disposition  — 
there  has  been  committed  against  him  a  wrong  whose 
sting  has  injected  its  poison  into  his  whole  existence,  and 
transformed  his  nature.  The  villain,  pure  and  simple,  is- 
a  horrible  monstrosity  without  human  lineaments,  and  is- 
certainly  not  a  Shakespearian  creation.  Don  John,  there- 
fore, has  some  ground  for  his  present  character ;  the  Poet 
has  indicated  it  plainly — it  is  to  be  found  in  his  illegit- 
imacy. The  Bastard  is  the  natural  villain ;  he  is  punished 
for  an  offense  which  he  never  committed,  and  necessarily 
turns  against  institutions  which  make  him  an  outcast  and 
an  outlaw.  Above  all,  the  Family  disowns  him,  though  it 
is  the  special  function  of  the  Family  to  love  and  cherish 
the  child.  He  thus  inhales  the  atmosphere  of  wrong  from, 
his  birth;  law  —  justice  itself — becomes,  in  his  case,  the 
instrument  of  injustice.  With  vengeance  he  turns  upon  so- 
ciety, and  especially  upon  the  Family,  which,  however,  can- 
not recognize  him  without  its  own  destruction.  The  Bastard 
represents  a  perpetual  conflict,  which,  in  a  strong  nature^ 
must  become  tragical ;  he  has  to  obey  that  which  destroys- 
him,  or,  if  he  disobeys,  he  becomes  the  villain.  Shakes- 
peare has  elsewhere  made  him  the  scourge  of  his  kindred. 
In  King  Lear  it  is  the  father  — the  real  author  of  the  viola- 
tion— whom  he  hates  and  destroys ;  here  it  is  the  brother, 
whom,  as  a  member  of  his  family,  he  must  hate,  but  whom 
he  must  not  destroy.     It  is  also  natural  that  he  should 
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detest  marriage ;  and  his  effort  to  undermine^the  legitimate 
union  of  Claudio  and  Hero  springs  from  liis  own  position 
and  character.  He  has  gathered  around  himself  two  fol- 
lowers, who  know  him  and  who  are  ready  to  pamper  his 
evil  disposition.  

The  first  movement  may,  therefore,  be  said,  in  general, 
to  exhibit  three  relations  of  the  individual  toward  the 
Family.  One  is  positive — it  shows  the  love  of  man  and 
woman,  which  always  lies  at  the  foundation  of  domestic  life. 
The  other  two  are  negative,  tliough  in  very  different 
degrees.  Benedick  and  Beatrice  manifest  an  intellectual 
rejection  of  the  institution ;  they  spend  their  wit  upon  it, 
they  deride  it,  but  they  are  at  last  caught  themselves  and 
subjected  to  its  yoke.  Hence  they  are  comic ;  they  are 
l)ursuing  a  delusion  of  wliich  they  are  unconscious ;  thus 
they  belong  to  Involuntary  Comedy  of  Character.  Their 
violation  of  the  Family  consists  in  their  derisive  taunts 
against  it,  and  their  refusal  to  enter  it  —  a  sin  of  omission 
rather  than  of  commission.  But  the  conduct  of  Don 
John  deepens  to  active  criminaUty ;  he  proposes  to  destroy 
it  in  his  mahgnant  hatred ;  hence  he  proceeds  to  the  deed, 
while  the  hostility  of  the  witty  pair  does  not  pass  out  of 
the  intellect. 

II.  1.  The  second  movement  comes  next — it  will  unite 
the  separated  couple  and  separate  the  united  couple,  and 
introduce  the  means  of  bringing  the  latter  together 
again.  The  first  thread  continues  the  story  of  Benedick 
and  Beatrice,  whose  union  is  now  accomplished  by  a  trick — 
in  fact,  by  the  same  trick  played  upon  each,  in  quite  the 
same  manner.  Benedick  secretes  himself  in  order  to 
listen  to  Claudio*s  serenade;  but  he  is  observed,  and, 
according  to  a  previously  concerted  plan,  he  is  made  to 
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hear  the  strange  news  that  Beatrice  is  really  in  love  with 
him — only  she  conceals  it  under  a  rough  exterior.  A  like 
tale  is  prepared  for  Beatrice,  as  she  is  hid  in  the  garden. 
Both  are  caught  at  once ;  the  passionate  flame  begins  to 
burn  in  their  bosoms  the  moment  they  think  that  their 
affection  is  requited.  The  thought  is :  The  hate  of  the  one 
caused  the  hate  of  the  other ;  let  now  that  hate  be  trans- 
formed to  love  —  then  the  love  of  the  one  must  cause  the 
love  of  the  other.  If  hate  calls  forth  hate,  then  love  must 
call  forth  love,  for  the  principle  is  that  each  is  determined 
through  the  other.  Each  is  bound  to  reflect  the  other,  so 
that,  if  by  any  means  the  image  of  the  one  be  changed,  it 
will  be  faithfully  mirrored  by  the  other.  The  logic  is 
manifest :  When  two  indi\'iduals  are  determined  as  oppo- 
sites,  they  are  therein  identical;  the  difference  unques- 
tionably exists,  but  is  more  superficial  than  the  identity. 
Benedick  and  Beatrice  have  their  unity  in  their  common 
nature ;  they  are  alike  in  their  diversity ;  their  agreement 
is  far  deeper  than  their  disagreement.  The  trick  is 
employed  merely  to  break  the  external  shell  of  opposition, 
and  reveal  them  to  themselves  in  their  inner  harmony. 
Though  the  deception  may  be  made  known  to  them,  it  has 
served  its  purpose,  for  it  has  brought  them  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  true  relation,  and  they  can  never  return  to 
their  former  condition.  They  were,  in  fact,  disguised  to 
each  other ;  the  trick  simply  tears  off  the  disguise.  The 
possibility  of  love  had  been  previously  hinted  by  the 
Poet  —  the  strong  desire  of  Beatrice  for  the  Family  had 
more  than  once  burst  up  through  its  intellectual  covering ; 
the  admiration  of  Benedick  for  her  wit  was  poorly  con- 
cealed in  sarcasms.  The  contradiction .  runs  through  all 
their  actions — they  are  really  doing  the  contrary  of  that 
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which  they  think  they  are  doing.  The  culmination  is 
reached  when  it  is  seen  that  the  more  they  are  opposed 
the  more  like  each  other  they  become  —  the  greater  the 
-external  repulsion  the  greater  the  internal  attraction. 

2.  The  second  thread,  which  resumes  the  story  of  Hero 
and  Claudio,  is  now  darkened  by  the  suspicion  of  disloy- 
alty which  Don  John  succeeds  in  throwing  on  the  woman. 
Claudio  has  once  more  manifested  his  credulous,  and 
indeed  jealous,  disposition  ;  he  accepted  the  villain's  sug- 
gestion that  the  Prince  had  betrayed  him  in  his  suit  for 
the  hand  of  Hero,  all  of  which  turned  out  false  ;  this  inci- 
dent is  a  preparation  for  his  ready  relief  in  Don  John's 
accusation  against  her  whom  he  loved.  The  Bastard  now 
tricks  the  senses  of  both  Claudio  and  Don  Pedro.  Borachio, 
one  of  his  servants,  is  intimate  with  Hero's  waiting-maid, 
who  is  induced  to  appear  at  the  window  during  the  night 
and  answer  to  the  name  of  her  mistress.  Claudio  and 
Don  Pedro  are  concealed  near  at  hand ;  they  at  once 
conclude  that  the  charge  is  true  —  that  Hero  is  dislqyaL 
It  lies  in  the  character  of  Claudio — who  is  not  wicked,  but 
flighty — to  be  thus  duped ;  and  the  light,  volatile  character 
of  the  Prince  is  equally  exposed  to  deception.  Such  are 
the  rulers ;  hence  delusion  must  be  a  common  affair  in  the 
realm.  The  stupid  mistakes  of  Dogberry  and  his  com- 
panions exhibit  a  similar  phase  in  low  oflScial  life.  But 
the  comic  retribution  for  this  light-headedness  is  not  neg- 
lected ;  the  senseless  clowns  uncover  the  villainy  which 
had  deceived  the  rulers.  The  question  arises :  Which  of 
the  two  classes  of  men  is  the  wiser? 

The  serious  import  of  this  part  now  deepens  to  a 
tragic  intensity.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  about  to 
be   performed    between    Hero    and    Claudio ;    they   are 
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already  at  the  altar,  in  the  presence  of  the  Friar,  when 
the  stunning  refusal  to  consummate  the  union  is  given. 
Claudio  repudiates  his  betrothed  on  the  spot,  and  pub- 
licly charges  her  with  unchastity.  His  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Prince ;  and  so  the  first  condition  of  mar- 
riage is  destroyed  by  assaihng  the  purity  of  the  woman. 
Hero,  in  accordance  with  her  character^  says  but  httle, 
though  she  gives  a  firm  denial  to  the  charge ;  this  denial, 
however,  avails  her  nothing  against  the-ftppsHfefttly^-steong 
evidence.  Thus  the  two  lovers  are  rent  asuiider,  and 
their  tie  seems  to  be  forever  destroyed ;  in  agony  both 
she  and  her  parent  beg  for  death. 

The  father  at  first  believes  in  the  guilt  of  his  daughter — 
the  proof  seems  decisive.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note 
those  who  refuse  to  put  any  faith  in  the  accusation.  First 
comes  Beatrice,  then  Benedick.  The  two  whilom  scoffers 
of  love  now  assert  the  honor  and  fidelity  of  love  in  the 
person  of  Hero.  Great,  indeed,  is  their  change,  yet  not 
unaccountable.  Nay,  the  traducer  of  purity  must  be  held 
to  answer  with  his  life — Beatrice  forces  her  lover  to  vin- 
dicate the  principle  which  is  in  him  by  sending  a  chal- 
lenge to  Claudio.  The  world  for  them  is  wholly  altered, 
and  from  the  witty  assailants  they  have  become  the 
earnest  defenders  of  the  Family.  It  is  a  beautiful  touch, 
and  shows  the  transforming  power  of  love;  they  read 
the  honor  and  fidelity  of  Hero  in  their  own,  and  have 
turned  champions  of  injured  purity  —  the  very  couple 
who  formerly  were  in  the  habit  of  breaking  their  jests 
upon  the  faithlessness  of  man  and  woman. 

The  second  defense  of  Hero  is  made  by  the  Friar,  who 
asserts  her  innocence  against  both  accusers  and  parent. 
He  is  the  religious  man,  who  has  spent  his  Uf e  in  the  con- 
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templation  of  the  good  and  holy  till  he  feels  their 
presence  with  the  certainty  of  instinct.  His  caUing  leads 
him  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  the  internal  element  of 
character  than  upon  any  external  occurrence — which,  he 
knows,  may  be  the  result  of  mere  accident;  he  has  far 
more  faith  in  the  intrinsic  virtue  of  women  than  in  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.  He  is,  therefore,  certain  that  a 
mistake  has  been  made  somewhere  ;  he  has  no  proof — but 
his  observation,  his  divine  lore,  the  judgment  of  his 
ripe  age,  declare  the  innocence  of  Hero;  above  all,  he 
feels  the  dee£  truthfulness  and  purity  of  her  nature  in 
jeiUUSDnaJOce.  .with  his  own.  It  Is  the  religious  instinct 
which  speaks  in  him.  The  Friar,  therefore,  is  the  fit 
mediator  of  the  difficulty;  he  is  to  rescue  the  name  of 
Hero  from'  obloquy,  and  restore  the  broken  bond  of  the 
Family.  But  at  this  point  we  pass  to  a  new  principle, 
and  to  a  new  grouping  of  characters. 

3.  (a.)  The  third  and  last  thread  of  the  second 
movement  will  include  the  mediating  forces,  which  are 
now  set  to  work,  and  which  are  of  two  kinds.  First 
comes  the  Friar,  who  has  a  scheme  which,  like  the 
schemes  of  so  many  of  Shakespeare's  clergymen,  is  a 
deception — a  pious  fraud —  practiced  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing a  good  end.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  doubt  whether 
such  a  man  can  be  truly  religious,  and  probably  looks 
upon  the  preceding  view  of  the  character  as  altogether 
too  highly  colored.  But  it  is  the  Poet's  manner.  The 
priest  is  the  true  mediator,  who  has  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictions, conflicting  principles,  and  hostile  individuals; 
something  has  to  give  away,  or  strife  will  be  perpetual. 
The  scheme  is  to  conceal  Hero  and  spread  abroad  the 
rumor  that  she   is   dead;    even  the   funeral   ceremonies 
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are  to  be  performed  over  her  grave.  That  will  cause 
remorse  to  her  accusers,  and  it  will  even  be  a  proof 
of  her  innocence  that  dishonor  brings  death.  The 
worthy  Friar  wishes  to  prepare  the  heart  of  Claudio 
for  repentance ;  softened  by  contrition,  it  will  more  will- 
ingly restore  the  former  bond.  Thus  the  mediator  seeks, 
not  only  to  vindicate  the  fair  name  of  the  woman,  but 
also  to  bring  back  the  former  relation  between  the  lovers. 
His  end  is  seen  to  be  of  the  truest  and  noblest,  but  he 
employs  means  which,  though  they  bring  happiness  out 
of  wretchedness,  and  reestablish  a  broken  institution, 
violate  the  strict  code  of  moraUty.  But  he  seems  unwill- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  world  to  the  outer  semblance  of  truth ; 
indeed,  he  would  probably  think  that  such  a  course  itself 
would  be  the  grossest  violation  of  duty,  and  that  adher- 
ence to  a  moral  abstraction  may  sometimes  become  an 
act  of  immorality.  The  so-called  Jesuitical  maxim,  that 
the  means  justifies  the  end,  keeps  everywhere  troubling 
the  reader  of  Shakespeare. 

(6.)  Religion  has  now  contributed  its  influence  for  the 
rescue  of  injured  innocence.  The  second  form  of  media- 
tion will  be  that  known  to  the  secular  world,  namely, 
justice.  The  State  is  the  proper  instrument  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wrong  inflicted  on  Hero ;  what  is  it  doing 
to  this  end  ?  But  the  very  representatives  of  the  State 
are  victimized  —  are,  in  fact,  the  perpetrators  of  the  out- 
rage. The  men  high  in  power  are  light-headed  and  hasty ; 
they  have  become,  unintentionally  it  is  true,  the  authors  of 
the  direst  violation  of  right ;  their  stupidity  —  or,  at  least, 
unfitness  —  is  held  out  in  glaring  colors.  What  remains? 
Let  the  humblest  officers  of  the  law  step  in  and  accomplish 
what  could  not  be  done  by  their  rulers.     Dogberry  and 
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Ms  associates  are  drawn  in  the  most  decided  outlines  of 
burlesque;  ignorant  pomposity,  confusion  in  language, 
joined  to  a  still  greater  confusion  of  thought  and  clownish 
stupidity,  are  combined  to  produce  the  broadest  comic 
effects.  But  they  possess  one  supreme  trait — fidelity  in 
office ;  this  places  them  above  their  Prince,  and  they  dis- 
cover the  villainy  of  which  he  is  the  dupe.  They  over- 
hear one  of  the  servants  of  Don  John  conversing  about 
his  share  in  the  diabolical  plot  against  Hero's  good  name ; 
they  have  really  not  sense  enough  to  understand  the  story, 
but  they  vaguely  feel  that  they  have  come  upon  a  piece  of 
rascality,  and  so  at  once  make  the  arrest  of  the  scamps. 
The  result  is  that  the  means  of  discovering  the  roguery 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Leonato ;  but  he,  the  wise  Gov- 
ernor, pays  no  attention  to  the  information  which  most 
nearly  concerns  him  and  his  child.  The  rude,  but  faithful, 
officials  are  dismissed  to  make  the  examination  of  the  cul- 
prits at  their  leisure.  Such  are  the  comic  instruments 
here  employed.  The  reason  for  their  employment  seems 
to  be  hinted  in  a  reply  of  Borachio,  the  arrested  servant : 
' '  What  your  wisdom  could  not  discover,  these  shallow 
fools  have  brought  to  light."  The  contrast  between  the 
high  and  low  officers  is  here  expressly  declared.  Without 
the  authority  of  the  Poet  himself,  such  an  explanation 
would  probably  be  deemed  very  far-fetched,  and  an  absurd 
refinement  on  the  plan  of  the  drama.  But,  when  he  inter- 
prets his  own  work,  we  suppose  that  we  shall  have  to 
submit. 

The  second  movement  has  now  come  to  an  end,  with  its 
two  contrary  tendencies.  There  has  been  a  transition 
from  an  intellectual  separation  of  the  sexes  to  a  union  in 
emotion ;  there  has  also  been  a  transition  from  a  union  in 
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emotion  to  an  alienation ;  to  heal  the  disruption,  both  relig- 
ious and  secular  forms  of  mediation  have  been  introduced. 
If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  part  of  the 
play,  it  is  that  intellect  gives  a  more  stable  foundation  for 
marriage  than  the  sudden  impulse  of  passion ;  Benedick 
and  Beatrice  could  not  have  been  torn  asunder  by  the  slan- 
der which  was  so  fatal  to  Hero  and  Claudio. 

m.  The  third  movement  concentrates  all  the  previous 
groups  upon  a  single  purpose,  which  is  to  remedy  the  sole 
remaining  breach  of  the  drama.  Borachio  confesses  the 
whole  scheme  in  its  details  —  Hero  is  innocent.  Claudio 
at  once  repents  of  his  hasty  action ;  his  love  returns  in  all 
its  former  intensity ;  "  thine  image  doth  appear  in  the  rare 
semblance  that  I  loved  it  first. ' '  He  is  ready  to  undergo  any 
penalty  for  his  sin  —  or,  rather,  mistake  ;  he  is  willing  to 
make  his  deed  undone.  Don  Pedro,  too,  manifests  an  equal 
contrition  for  the  share  which  he  has  had  in  the  wrong  of 
an  innocent  woman.  Repentance  is  now  their  condition, 
which,  in  its  fullest  manifestation,  is  the  struggle  of  the 
soul  to  wipe  out  its  wicked  action.  Both  take  means  for 
counteracting  the  slander,  during  all  time  to  come,  by  plac- 
ing an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb  indicating  her  character. 
Still,  their  act  was  not  intentional,  though  rash  and  blame- 
worthy; hence  their  repentance  cannot  be  prolonged,  or 
their  punishment  severe.  But  their  sorrow  is  genuine, 
and,  hence,  they  are  prepared  for  a  restoration. 

One  of  the  penalties  laid  upon  Claudio  is  that  he 
should  marry  the  niece  of  Leonato,  since  the  daughter 
is  dead.  When  she  has  approached  him  and  removed  her 
mask  —  behold,  it  is  his  Hero.  The  good  Friar,  anticipat- 
ing just  such  an  emergency,  has  concealed  her  in  a 
religious  house.     Now  he  restores  her  to  the  first  relation. 
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Claudio  also  must  obtain  this  reward;  through  repent- 
ance he  has  made  his  deed  undone,  as  far  as  lies  in  his 
power.  Dogberry,  too,  is  recompensed  for  his  faithful- 
ness in  office,  though  intellect  and  learning  are  not  his 
possessions.  Don  John  is  the  person  who  really  deserves 
punishment,  which  awaits  him  in  a  triple  form  at  the  hand 
of  the  Prince.  The  end  is  a  double  marriage,  which  is 
performed  by  the  worthy  Friar — the  mediator  of  peace 
and  union. 

Thus  the  two  pairs  have  traveled  through  the  various 
obstacles,  and  are  joined  in  the  Family.  They  show  two 
forms  of  interference  with  this  institution.  The  misoga- 
mus  pair,  whose  separation  comes  from  within,  and  the 
wronged  pair,  whose  separation  comes  from  without — 
both  equally  must  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  domestic 
relation.  The  first  are  inherently  comic ;  the  second  are 
not,  though  their  difficulty  is  overcome  mainly  by  a  comic 
instrumentality.  Disguise  does  not  run  through  any  one 
thread  of  the  play,  but  its  temporary  employment  in  the 
forai  of  masks,  concealments,  delusive  shows,  occurs  in 
every  portion.  Fundamentally,  therefore,  it  is  not  a 
comedy  of  Situation,  but  rather  a  comedy  of  Character, 
belonging  to  the  involuntary  phase  —  that  is,  the  individuals 
are  pursuing  a  comic  end  without  intending  it,  even  with- 
out knowing  it.  The  distinction  between  the  Romanic  and 
Germanic  elements  is  less  marked,  though  observable. 
The  Italian  origin  of  part  of  the  story  is  well  known ;  Dog- 
berry and  his  companions  are  rudely  EngUsh ;  the  thread 
of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  combines  the  intrigue  of  the 
one  with  the  characterization  of  the  other.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  play,  in  its  leading  thread,  still  keeps  it  in  the 
domain  of  Tragi-Comedy,  though  hovering  quite  on  the 
boundary  line  of  Pure  Comedy. 


IV,   GROUP.— PURE  COMEDIES, 

This  group  differs  mainly  from  the  preceding  group  in 
the  circumstance  that  all  the  serious  elements  of  the  drama 
are  withdrawn  into  the  background,  or  entirely  eliminated. 
Generally,  there  are  now  two  essential  threads,  both  of 
which  are  comic — the  one  being  more  elevated  and  refined, 
the  other  more  gross  and  sensual.  Also,  the  Mediation  is 
comic,  and  takes  place  through  the  instrumentalities  of 
Comedy.  The  strong  comic  characters,  too,  are  the  vic- 
tims of  some  delusive  appearance,  which  is  made  to  dis- 
solve before  their  own  eyes  in  the  solution.  The  plays 
here,  with  one  exception,  depict  some  conflict  with  sexual 
love,  though  other  relations  of  the  Family  are  introduced. 
The  group  is  composed  of  the  following  five  dramas, 
which  are  now  to  be  grasped  in  their  fundamental  relations : 

Comedy  of  Errors, —  Separation  of  parents  and  children 
through  accident  is  overcome  by  Natural  Resemblance — 
the  most  superficial  of  all  kinds  of  mediation.  The  theme 
quite  excludes  sexual  love. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew, — ^The  double  wrong  of  the  father 
against  his  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  are  jeopardized 
through  him  in  their  relations  of  love,  is  mediated  by  a 
double  Disguise  —  the  external  one  of  Lucentio,  and  the 
internal  one  of  Petruchio. 

Twelfth  Night, — The  confiict  is  now  wholly  internal  — 
love  is  unrequited;  there  is  no  external  obstacle — as  the 
father.  All  are  in  love,  the  power  of  which  over  man  is 
represented  as  supreme.  The  solution  is  double  —  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a  change  of  individuals,  which  change 
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is  mediated  chiefly  through  the  comic  instrumentahties, 
Natural  Resemblance  and  Disguise ;  on  the  other  hand, 
love,  springing  from  an  ulterior  motive,  loses  its  object-^ 
the  positive  and  the  negative  solution  of  um*equited  love. 

Lovers  Labor ^s  Lost, — Learning  attempts  to  create  a 
world  of  its  own,  from  which  it  seeks  to  exclude  love ; 
the  result  of  the  conflict  is,  learning  is  brought  under  the 
yoke  of  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  it  dis- 
solves in  its  own  pedantic  absurdity. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  — In  the  last  three  plays  there 
is  a  love  coUision  before  marriage ;  now  the  two  phases  — 
before  and  after  marriage  —  are  combined  in  one  action. 
The  wife  maintains  the  honor  of  the  Family  against  both 
the  libertine  and  the  jealous  husband,  in  the  first  thread ; 
in  the  second  the  maiden  upholds  the  right  of  love  against 
both  father  and  mother. 

24 
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This  play  should  be  placed  firet  in  the  list  of  Shakes- 
peare's Pure  Comedies,  not  only  on  account  of  the  period 
of  its  origin,  but  also  on  the  score  of  logical  development. 
It  is  simply  a  f"fr|Tirdy  nf  Situation,  whose  sole  instru- 
mentality is  Natural  Resemblance,  for  not  even  Disguise 
is  employed.  It,  therefore,  exhibits  an  action  of  the 
most  external  kind;  human  purpose  is  almost  wholly 
removed  from  its  sphere.  Man  is  thus  represented  as 
controlled  by  chance ;  his  will  is  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
limits  possible .  All  the  individuals — even  the  clowns — are 
fully  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ends,  though  these 
ends  are  an  utter  deception.  The  c^aractoro  are  always 
doing  somej^iing  gjiiJLe,.,d|ffrj:rnt  from  what  thry  noom  tn 
Be" doing;  there  is  an  appearance  continually  dancing 
before  their  senses,  whereby  they  are  led  into  the  most 
ridiculous  acts.  Comic  Situation,  into  which  the  individual 
is  thrust  from  without,  through  no  volition  of  his  own,  is 
the  rule  of  this  drama ;  life  is  a  complete,  sensuous  delu- 
sion. Nowhere  else  has  the  Poet  indulged  in  such  a  play 
of  wholly  external  influences. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  can  be  but  little  development 
of  character  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Character  rests  upon 
the  internal  nature  of  the  person ;  his  disposition  must  be 
shown  in  his  actions,  and  his  actions  mnRt^  th<>^ftfr>rft,  hp^ 
made  the  means  of  its  portraiture.  For  the  Drama  takes 
the  human  deed  as  the  vehicle  of  expressing  the  feelings. 
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motives,  purposes,  thoughts  —  in  fine,  the  entire  spiritual 
nature  —  of  man.  Such  is  the  Drama  in  its  highest  form. 
Freedom  cannot  be  wholly  obliterated.  But,  if  the  indi- 
Tidual  is  made  the  victim  of  chance — of  unforeseen  exter- 
nal power — his  character  has  little  to  do  with  his  destiny. 
He  is  determined,  not  from  within,  but  from  without;  his 
enforced  actions  thus  become  a  very  slight  indication  of 
his  nature.  Still,  no  doubt  there  is  some  manifestation 
of  character,  even  under  such  circumstances,  though  it  is 
very  superficial  and  inadequate.  In  the  present  drama, 
therefore,  characterization  stands  decidedly  in  the  back- 
ground. We  are  to  think  only  of  the  ridiculous  situations 
in  which  the  people  who  appear  in  it  are  placed. 

The  characterization,  incomplete  as  it  is,  should,  how- 
ever, be  noticed,  and  contrasted  with  the  riper  procedure 
of  the  Poet.  It  moves  in  certain  stiff,  traditional  tjrpes, 
which  hardly  rise  to  a  living,  concrete  individuality — that 
is,  the  persons  are  more  like  puppets  than  complete  men 
and  women  —  an  abstraction  rather  than  a  reality.  Let 
us  take  notice  of  the  most  definite  figures  here.  .  The  twQ_ 
Iiromiosarg_thfi_ ever-recurring  clowns,  with  theu*  m^ixy 
pranks;  Pinck Jjt  thp.  Q]d  pi ctn r^.  Qf  j^e  narrow-mindecl  . 
pedant,  which  is  repeated  by  Shakespeare  several  tinxQ^ 
without  essential  yariiafion.  Adiianais  the  jealous  shrew, 
whose  scolding  propensity  the  Poet  will  develop  fully  in  a 
succeeding  drama.  All  these  forms  are  borrowed  from 
older  and  foreign  comedies.  Their  bareness  is  manifest ; 
one  or  two  pecuharities  make  up  the  sum  of  their  charac- 
terization ;  the  complete  exhibition  of  all  the  qualities  of 
a  subjective  nature,  such  as  we  find  in  other  creations  of 
the  Poet,  is  wholly  wanting.  The  individual,  when  thus 
made  purely  the  sport  of  external  influences,  cannot  show 
any  of  the  deeper  elements  of  character. 
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There  are  three  movements  to  the  drama,  though  the 
first  and  the  last  are  very  short  —  the  one  having  more  the 
nature  of  an  introductidn,  the  other  of  a  hasty  close.  We 
are,  in  the  beginning,  told  of  the  disruption  of  the  family  of 
-^geon ;  this  is  the  serious — indeed,  almost  tragic — back- 
ground of  the  action;  it  furnishes  the  ethical  element 
in  which  the  play  moves.  The  second  part  shows  the 
"errors"  which  are  rendered  possible  by  this  separatioa 
of  the  members  of  the  Family.  Here  are  found  the  comie 
situations,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  drama. 
The  mistakes  of  the  two  pairs  of  twins,  through  Natural 
Resemblance,  spring  from  their  previous  separation.  The 
third  part  is  the  mutual  recognition  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  restoration  of  all  the  members  of  the  dis- 
rupted Family.  This  reunion,  in  its  turn,  results  from 
the  mistakes  which  produce  so  much  confusion. 

I.  The  first  movement  is  the  narrative  of  -^geon,  who- 
is  the  father,  and,  therefore,  the  head,  of  the  Family. 
The  two  pairs  of  twins,  and  their  personal  resemblance,  are 
noted;  but  an  accident — a  shipwreck  —  has  separated 
-^geon  from  his  wife,  from  one  of  his  sons,  and  one  of 
the  servants.  Many  years  have  elapsed ;  the  twins  have 
grown  up  to  manhood;  their  relations,  however,  are 
unknown  to  themselves,  to  their  parents,  and  to  the  world. 
Should  they  happen  to  meet,  then  the  mistakes  would 
follow.  The  family  of  -^geon  is  thus  cut  in  two  just  in 
the  middle.  Now  comes  the  second  separation — the 
father  permits  the  remaining  son  and  servant  to  travel  in 
search  of  the  lost  brother.  But  they,  too,  disappear — do 
not  return  to  the  parent.  We  also  learn,  later  in  the  play^ 
that  a  corresponding  misfortune  happens  to  the  mother  in 
respect  to  the  other  children.  Thus  the  Family  seems 
utterly  disrupted  and  destroyed,  but  just  this  unhappy 
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"Conditioii  of  things  is  the  basis  for  a  return  to  unity.  The 
present  family  is  endowed  with  certain  peculiarities  which 
will  rescue  it — which  will  force  the  world  to  untie  the  knot 
of  difficulties  which  arise.  These  peculiar  elements  are 
the  double  pair  of  twins,  the  personal  resemblance  of  the 
twin  sons  and  of  the  twin  servants,  and  the  identity  of 
their  respective  names.  Here  we  see  the  chief  mef^i^s  for  a 
^ianj)yftyy  of  the  lost  mcmbcrs,  and  their  y^^toratiofi  taJJia 

'**"***"*"^'«n*i^)|iir^i*fcni*««»'1fc«» -jKmtJU^M jisi J'*"*^'        ^^i*i  II II  till  II  I-* 

Faroily^  The  ground  now  being  cleared,  and  all  the  pre- 
suppositions being  explained,  the  main  action  of  the  play 
begins. 

II.  The  second  movement  shows  the  mistakes  which 
«,rise  from  a  double  Natural  Resemblance,  and  the  ^nse- 
<iuences  of  taking  one_person  for  another  ig.  fiQgiety. 
These  consequences  are  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  be- 
wilderment that  quite  all  the  relations  of  life  become  con- 
fused and  uncertain,  and  everything  fixed  seems  to  be 
unsettled ;  even  institutions  are  turned  into  the  sport  of 
accident.  The  one  thread  moves  about  the  Ephesian  An- 
tipholps  as  the  central  figure ;  he  is  a  substantial  and  well- 
known  citizen  —  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  the  ruler; 
in  times  past  he  has  been  a  brave  soldier  in  defense  of  the 
country.  He  is  married  also,  and  thus  belongs  to  the 
domestic  relation ;  still  further,  he  is  engaged  in  business, 
and,  hence,  is  brought  into  familiar  contact  with  the  other 
members  of  the  community.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  an 
important  personage  of  society,  to  which  he  stands  in 
manifold  relations.  He  is  known  by  everybody,  and  is 
recognized  as  having  a  certain  established  position  and 
character.  In  general,  he  is  the  substantial  man  who  is 
connected  by  an  indefinite  number  of  ties  with  the  world 
around  him.     Now,  into  this  net-work,  a  total  stranger  is 
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introduced,  who  resembles  him,  and  is  everywhere  taken 
for  him.  This  is  the  Syracusan  Antipholus,  who  is  totally 
unknown  to  all  these  relations,  still  he  is  thrown  into- 
them ;  neither  he  nor  society  is  aware  of  the  change.  Per- 
sonal resemblance  is  the  cause  of  the  mistakes,  and  the 
sameness  of  names  prevents  the  deception  from  being  dis- 
covered.  The  remarkable  result  is  that,  by  the  displace- 
ment of  one  individual,  the  whole  community  is  thrown 
into  disorder. 

To  introduce  more  complications,  the  same  circum- 
stances are  repeated  in  the  two  servants.  The  foreign 
Dromio  is  put  into  the  relations  of  the  Ephesian  Dromio ; 
there  thus  arises  a  continual  crossing  of  puri>oses,  which 
can  almost  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  diagram,  so  com- 
pletely external  is  the  procedure. 

The  firntjrf  thrge  rnlfttiioniij-therf^fftrtiTrM^htK  sfigp^^^y 
distiJrbed  is  that  of  master  and  servant.  The  double  sim- 
ilarity  becomes  the  source  of  tnS'iriosTndiculous  confu- 
sion. The  one  Dromio  is  sent  out  upon  an  errand,  and 
meets  the  wrong  master ;  it  is  evident  that  their  presup- 
positions are  entirely  different  —  that  their  talk  will  lie  in 
two  wholly  separate  worlds.  The  result  is  that  at  first 
each  supposes  the  other  to  be  jesting ;  but  afterwards  the 
matter  becomes  serious,  and  the  servant  gets  a  flogging. 
Now,  when  the  rightful  servant  appears,  he  is  no  longer  ia 
his  former  relation  to  his  master,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  former  servant.  So  they  pass  and  repass^ 
with  increasing  entanglement ;  one  party  sends  a  Dromio^ 
who  comes  to  the  wrong  master  with  an  incomprehensible 
message.  All  soon  see  that  something  is  out  of  joint,  yet 
what  it  is  they  cannot  tell ;  some  external  influence  is. 
cleai^ly   interfering,  which  is   the  more  terrible  because 
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unknown.  The  foreign  master  and  servant  become 
frightened  ;  they  very  naturally  conclude  that  it  is  the  land 
of  spirits  and  goblins ;  they  will  leave  it  at  the  earliest 
opi>ortunity.  But  here,  again,  trouble  arises ;  cause  and 
effect  no  longer  hold;  their  means  for  departure  are 
defeated  at  every  move.  Dromio  is  sent  to  find  a  ship  to 
sail  away  in,  and  brings  back  a  remittance  of  money. 
Thus  they  are  tossed  about — the  helpless  victims  of 
chance.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  believe  themselves  to 
be  dreaming,  to  be  transformed  into  beasts,  to  have  come 
to  a  supernatural  realm,  for  all  natural  mediation  has 
ceased. 

Next  the  difficulty  is  carried  into  the  Family.  The 
wife  sends  the  servant  to  bring  her  husband  home  to  din- 
ner ;  again  the  wrong  man  is  found ;  it  is  the  Syracusan 
Antipholus,  who  has  no  wife,  and  who  denies  the  relation 
on  the  spot.  His  answer  is  brought  back  to  her ;  the  result 
is  a  violent  fit  of  jealousy.  Then  the  woman  appears  in 
person  —  berates  the  stranger  for  his  infidelity ;  the  ethical 
feehng  of  the  wife  thus  becomes  comic,  for  its  object  is 
an  appearance  —  a  delusion.  But  he  has  to  go  home  with 
her  to  dinner ;  the  integrity  of  the  Family  seems  in  jeop- 
ardy ;  we  tremble  lest  the  mistake  may  lead  to  an  ethical 
violation.  But  a  happy  turn  is  made — the  young  Syracu- 
san is  attracted  to  the  unmarried  sister,  and  turns  away 
from  the  married  woman.  Now  all  is  again  right  and 
proper.  This  sister,  too,  is  victimized,  for  she  thinks  she 
is  receiving  the  attentions  of  her  brother-in-law — a  fact 
which,  no  doubt,  makes  her  hesitate  longer  than  she  other- 
wise would.  Then  comes  the  true  husband  to  his  own 
house  ;  he  finds  himself  locked  out,  and  appearances  look 
very  suspicious ;  in  his  spleen  he  goes  off  and  indulges  in 
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a  naughty  revenge.  In  all  these  cases  the  manifold  rela- 
tions of  the  Family  are  endangered  by  a  mere  appearance ; 
the  individuals  are  victims  of  a  mistake;  one  person  is 
substituted  for  another  in  the  wrong  place.  The  result  is 
that  the  ethical  ties  of  marriage,  for  a  time,  become  the 
playthings  of  accident.  The  same  phase  is  reflected  in 
low  life  in  the  affair  of  Dromio  and  the  kitchen  queen. 

Other  comphcations  follow,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  in  detail ;  the  result  is,  the  wife  and  the  community 
consider  the  husband  to  be  mad,  and  Pinch  is  called  upon 
to  cast  out  the  devil.  This  is  the  extreme  point ;  man  now 
seems  to  be  irratioixalrT- seems  to  have  lost  entirely  the 
ability  of  undei*standing  his  relation  in  the  world.  let  it  is 
an  »pp^»pj^pfl  TUtraly ;  Ahtipholus  is  ^PHTsane,  though  £e 
is  now  bound  like  a  maniac.  Th<^  jhiM|^jj  \a^  an^jAty  jtiflylf 
has  become  irrational  in  its  delusion;  Mipf oirap  jf^^y^,t!ty 
has  brought  it  to  tha  ^^x^  POUSiJlte^o^r  B^it  the  Fam- 
ily is  quite  disrupted,  for  the  husband,  who  is  here  in 
chains,  must  charge,  and,  indeed,  does  charge,  the  wife  with 
the  worst  species  of  infidehty.  Such  is  the  outcome  of 
the  domestic  thread  of  the  play.  The  comic  element  is 
that  the  whole  difficulty  is  a  phantom  springing  from  a 
deception  of  the  senses ;  the  spectator  knows  where  the 
trouble  lies,  and  is  aware  that  there  is  no  real  conflict ;  he 
can  laugh  to  his  heart's  content  at  a  colUsion  which  must 
vanish  at  once  when  the  cause  of  the  delusion  is  discov- 
ered. 

The  third  principle  which  is  involved  in  this  oatMi§^Li»i 
ment  is  busingg^,^ — the  commercial  relations  of  the  com- 
munity.     Of  Angelo,  the  goldsmith,  a  chain  has  been 
ordered,  which  he,  however,  deUvers  to  the  wrong  Anti- 
pholus,  and  afterwards  demands  pajnment  of  the  other 
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Antipholus.  The  matter  is  at  first  treated  as  a  jest,  then 
it  grows  serious,  and  at  last  an  officer  is  called  in  to 
enforce  the  demand.  Here  AuthDXitj:-is  draroa.  into  the., 
TTir^brg]  t>nd  in  TJntimiririL  t)y  an  ajjp^arance.  Moreover, 
the  goldsmith  wants  to  pay  his  debts  with  the  money; 
his  good  name  and  commercial  credit  are  involved.  Pub- 
lic order  is  disturbed;  an  encounter  takes  place  ontB^ 
street,  when  the  Syracusan  pair  flee  to  an  abbey — to  the 
protection  of  a  reUgious  house,  whereby  the  abbess,  a 
representative  of  the  Church,  becomes  entangled  in  the 
fantastic  sport  of  chance.  Let  us  notice  the  situation. 
The  community  has  now  unconsciously  eliminated  both  dis- 
turbing elements ;  the  two  pairs  cannot  live  in  the  same 
society  if  their  resemblance  continues  to  remain  unknown. 
Yet  they  have  done  no  wrong.  But  the  difficulty  cannot 
rest  here ;  tl^abbess  has  defied  th^FargJly^jjft  .the.Jiarife^. 
and  the  Law  jnjKOiScerT  tEe  conflict  jcaa  only  .be-«et- 
tled  by  an  appeal  to  th^  supreiftig  authority  of  the  land. 

This  is  the  State,  whose  highest  representative — the 
Duke  —  now  comes  along  very  conveniently,  bringing 
-^geon  to  execution  for  a  violation  of  law.  All  parties 
rush  forward  to  the  ruler  with  their  grievances ;  the  testi- 
mony is  heard,  but  the  strange  thing  is  that  each  side 
produces  several  witnesses  and  proves  the  truth  of  its 
statement ;  the  evidence  of  the  senses  becomes  a  mass  of 
confusion  and  contradiction.  The  ruler  is  himself  drawn 
into  the  delusion  ;  he  concludes  that  they  all  have  drunk  of 
Circe's  cup.  To  solve  the  difficulty  is  beyond  his  power ; 
the  matter  is  incapable  of  any  adjustment  The  supreme 
institution — the  State  —  which  has_  to  secure  justice  to 
man,  is  wnirlecl  into  the  wild  play  of  chance,  and  cannpt 
perfollil  lUj  f um;tiuu.     The'drama^gan'gb  no  further ;  the 
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solution  must  soon  come,  or  Vmfln  ^t^o^^^^^^^^^^^g  will  flhoir 
themselves  le^  firm  and  substantial  thananempty  appear- 
anee.     So  much  for  the  second  movement. 

III.  The  third  essential  element  of  the  action  is  now  to 
be  unfolded,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the  diflSculty,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  separated  members  of  the  Family. 
For  the  mystery  will  be  pursued  until  its  origin  is  found ; 
the  human  mind  is  rational,  and  cannot  believe  that  the 
world  is  irrational ;  it  must  investigate  any  unusual  dis- 
turbance of  causation,  .^geon,  the  father,  is  present  with 
the  Duke,  as  before  stated ;  he  recognizes  his  son,  whom, 
however,  he  takes  to  be  the  Syracusan  Antipholus ;  but 
Resemblance  still  has  sway,  for  it  is  the  Ephesian  Anti- 
pholus. Then  the  Syracusan  Antipholus  appears ;  at  once 
the  source  of  the  sensuous  deception  is  brought  home  to 
the  senses  themselves  when  the  brothers  are  seen  side  by 
side.  Moreover,  there  is  now  a  mutual  recognition  between 
the  one  son  and  the  father ;  they  have  been  separated  only 
a  few  years.  The  mother  is  found  in  the  abbess ;  JEgeon 
is  pardoned;  all  the  members  of  the  Family  are  again 
united.  The  other  apparent  conflicts  of  the  wife,  Adriana^ 
of  Business,  of  the  State,  are  fully  explained ;  the  delu- 
sion vanishes  like  a  dream ;  ethical  harmony  once  more  pre- 
vails ;  the  world  is  no  longer  a  deceptive  mirage  of  which 
man  is  the  helpless  victim. 

The  solution  of  a  comedy  which  rests  upon  Natural 
Resemblance  is  thus  made  manifest.  The  resembling  indi- 
viduals are  brought  together — in  fact,  they  ai'e  forced 
together  by  the  disturbance  which  they  produce.  The 
cause  is  then  clear ;  the  serious  purposes,  the  angry  con- 
flicts, are  traced  to  a  mistake — to  a  false  conclusion  result- 
ing from  a  sensuous  appearance.     Such  is  the  one  instru- 
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mentality  of  the  present  play — Natural  Resemblance — 
whose  combinations  are  quite  exhausted  in  its  manifold 
situations.  This  narrowness  makes  it  somewhat  bald  and 
abstract;  its  externaUty,  too,  can  uever  engage  human 
interest  very  deeply.  Still,  the  simple  means  is  wonder- 
fully employed ;  it  temporarily  reduces  to  its  sway  the 
highest  institutions,  and  confounds  all  the  relations  of  Hfe ; 
to  the  individual  the  world  seems  enchanted,  while  to  the 
world  the  individual  seems  crazy — that  is,  both  sides  have 
lost  their  true  relation  toward  each  other;  both  sides 
appear  to  have  become  irrational.  We  become  reconciled, 
however,  with  this  unfree  and  chaotic  representation  of 
human  action  when  we  see  its  profound  ethical  purpose, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  the  disrupted  Family. 

Let  us,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  undue 
subtilization,  try  to  reach  down  to  the  foundation  of  the 
dramatic  instrumentaUty  here  employed.  Mistaken  Iden- 
tity, as  used  in  this  and  other  comedies,  shows  how  the 
indiyidujii..i8-.tto^S^  sodcty',  and  society  through  the 
indixidiiaL.  We  see  that,  if  one  unit  be  displaced  and 
another  taken  for  it,  the  whole  fabric  will  fall  into  disorder. 
All  must  be  reflected  in  each,  and  each  in  all.  If  one  per- 
son is  put  in  the  place  of  another  person  without  their 
knowing  the  fact  and  without  society's  knowing  it  —  that 
is,  without  the  reflection  of  all  in  the  one,  and  of  the  one 
in  all — the  world  becomes  a  craze,  and  man  seems  to  be 
irrational.  The  individual  must  have  society,  in  which  he 
flnds  his  true  ■  rekktious — he  can  exist  as  a  reasonable 
being  only  in  society ;  on  the  other  hand,  society  requites 
the  favor  and  recognizes  him  as  this  individual,  and  none 
other,  in  all  his  manifold  relations,  and  thus  gives  him  a  true 
objective  personahty.     MiaJLakeu  -Identity  stepar  between 
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aafii^ty  fluH  thy^  iftV^JYJ^vali  **if^^-  ^f  ^  1iiP5fci^^^^'*^T^  their 
connection.  Each  side,  having  its  existence  through  the 
other,  will,  by  such  separation,  rapidly  pass  into  confu- 
sion and  dissolution.  But  the  difficulty  rests  upon  Mis- 
taken Identity,  not  upon  Lost  Identity;  the  trouble, 
therefore,  is  not  permanent,  but  the  mistake  is  discovered, 
and  the  old  relations  are  all  restored. 

The  play  before  us  is,  hence,  to  be  classified  as  a  comedy 
of  Situation,  whose  instrumentaUty  is  the  first  in  order, 
the  simplest,  and  most  external  of  all  —  Natural  Resem- 
blance. Such  was  the  Poet's  beginning ;  how  his  Comedy 
deepens,  and  becomes  more  concrete  in  its  means  and  in 
its  characters,  will  be  seen  in  the  plays  to  be  discussed 
hereafter. 

The  interpretation  should  bring  out  prominently  the 
ethical  elements,  which  always  constitute  the  living 
principle  of  the  Drama.  These  ethical  elements  are 
not  intended  to  be  confined  to  mere  subjective  morality — 
to  the  demands  of  individual  conscience.  Their  purport 
is  far  broader ;  the  Ethical>WQdd,^ignifies  essentially  tfae 
world  of  iusjtitutions.  In  the  present  drama  the  Family 
is  the  sphere  in  which  the  action  takes  place,  though  other 
institutions  play  in ;  the  movement  is  from  the  separation 
of  its  members  to  their  restoration ;  between  these  two 
extremes  lies  the  entire  work. 

The  disruptJan  oiJbA  ^scgt  domestic „ 
imporL^and  constitutes  the  serious  element  of. 
under  consideration.  The  background  is  dark  and  threat- 
ening,  whose  most  somber  shade  is  found  in  the  fate  of 
JEgeon,  who  is  even  being  led  out  to  execution.  The 
parent,  in  search  of  his  children,  has  fallen  into  conflict 
with  Law.    Here  we  behold  a  genuine  tragic  collision,  with 
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its  two  justifiable  sides.  But  of  course  the  .p^mic  elcn 
meat-ie^ifljajiuiimt^-aaijtrengt^n^^^  tUe.eptttefiWatyjJy? 
the  serious^thr^d.  Its  forc^  Ues^Jl^dfeCet^tioaj^rUJft  the 
reduction  pf  the  iudixidual  and  society  to  a  huge  delusion 

—  in  making  institutions  the  sport  of  a  mere  appearance. 
Thus  both  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic  are  present,  side 

by  side,  though  not  completely  transfused.  Another 
point  must  not  be  overlooked — the  entire  comic  effect 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  audience  fully  understands  the 

Ilia     ninr     MafB.,  ,,^  ,^    ,«.„  -*-•""" 

source  pj  th^  mistakes  and  complications ;  the  characters, 
too,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in"  deep  earnest,  and  do  not 
sport  with  themselves ;  thus  there  is  felt  to  be  a  chasm 
betweem  the  laughing  spectator  and  the  sober-faced  actor. 
Such  is,  however,  the  nature  of  all  Comedy  of  Situation 

—  the  audience  must  be  placed  above  the  deception  of  the 
characters. 

Nor  should  the  reader  expect  too  much  of  interpre- 
tation ;  no  analysis  of  an  artistic  work  can  take  the  place 
of  the  work  itself.  An  explanation  of  wit  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  witty,  else  it  is  no  true  explanation ;  criti- 
cism of  poetry,  too,  is  not  poetical,  but  it  must  quite  free 
itself  of  the  poetical  form.  A  statement  of  the  chemical 
ingredients  of  water  will  not  take  the  place  of  water  itself 
to  a  thirsty  man ;  just  as  little  can  the  sensuous  charm 
and  exhilaration  of  Art  be  supplied  by  an  abstract  account 
of  its  content.  The  feelings  often  revolt  against  an 
analytic  interpretation,  because  people  expect  too  much ; 
they  are  dissatisfied  at  the  absence  of  what  seems  the  very 
essence  of  the  production,  namely,  the  sensuous  form. 
But  explanation  implies  always  a  change  of  this  form, 
which  is,  therefore,  just  the  side  which  disappears. 
Poetical  natures  strongly  protest  against  the  substitution 
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of  the  interpretation  for  the  poem.  They  are  right ;  no 
such  substitution  ought  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained 
by  the  critic. 

•But  to  ascertain  the  rationale  of  an  artistic  product  is 
not  only  reasonable,  but  indispensable.  A  great  drama  is 
a  phenomenon  quite  as  wonderful  as  any  which  Nature 
furnishes ;  let  its  law  be  investigated  and  stated  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  fact,  Art  can  be  elevated  and  sustained 
only  by  the  retroactive  power  of  the  critical  judgment. 
The  difference  between  a  barbarous  and  a  cultivated  taste 
is  acknowledged ;  whence  does  it  aiise  ?  Only  from  the 
application  of  truer  canons  of  Art.  But  these  canons  are 
originally  derived  from  the  understanding,  though  they 
descend  into  the  feeUngs  and  become  instinctive  in  their 
influence  upon  the  taste  of  the  individual.  Simple  emo- 
tion is  blind ;  it  should  be  directed  and  filled  with  intelli- 
gence. Feel  deeply  about  that  which  is  rational ;  reason 
ought  always  to  furnish  the  content.  The  difference 
between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man  lies,  not  so  much 
in  the  feeUngs  themselves,  as  in  the  objects  about  which 
each  person  feels.  Do  not,  therefore,  read  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  work  of  Art  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
therein  the  imaginative  or  emotional  element  of  that  work 
—  disappointment  will  siu^ly  follow. 
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with  which  he  began ;  he  had  to  abandon  the  audience  on 
the  stage  for  the  real  audience.  Hence  there  ai'e  two 
l)arts,  which  may  be  developed  in  succession. 

The  Induction  is  only  a  preparation  for  something  which 
never  takes  place,  and,  hence,  it  stands  by  itself.  Its 
comic  effects  proceed  from  Disguise,  not  of  persons 
merely,  but  of  the  whole  external  world  which  surrounds 
the  individual.  Christopher  Sly,  a  drunken  tinker  of  the 
humblest  condition  of  life,  is  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
dwelhng  of  a  nobleman,  and  is  made  to  believe  that  he  is 
a  great  lord.  On  all  sides  he  beholds  the  evidences  of 
wealth  and  luxury;  beautiful  pictures  and  gorgeous 
tapestry  strike  his  eye  in  every  direction ;  delicious  music 
falls  upon  his  ear;  the  fragrance  of  rose-water  is  not 
omitted  in  this  fairy-land  of  pleasure  —  in  fine,  every 
object  which  can  enchant  and  seduce  the  senses  of  man 
is  suddenly  thrust  upon  the  poor  and  dissipated  tinker. 
Servants  approach,  with  submissive  mien,  to  offer  their 
services ;  even  a  wife  appears,  the  fair  lady  of  the  man- 
sion, who  caresses  him  and  loads  him  with  affectionate 
attentions.  It  is  plain  that  the  object  here  is  to  disguise 
the  external  surroundings,  to  make  the  individual  believe 
that  his  past  life  has  been  a  dream,  to  possess  him  with  the 
notion  that  the  real  is  iuu*eal  and  that  the  unreal  is  real. 
The  whole  plan  rests  upon  deception  of  the  senses,  and, 
luiless  tliese  senses  are  corrected  and  guided  by  the  under- 
standing, a  human  being  is  seen  to  be  no  more  than  a 
dream.  The  world  into  which  Sly  is  suddenly  thrust  is  so 
delightful,  so  intoxicating,  that  he,  being  a  man  of  sen- 
sual gratification  merely,  is  easily  deluded — in  fact,  must 
be  deluded  —  into  the  beUef  in  its  existence  and  in  his 
changed   condition.     The  natui^e  of  tliis  disguise  should 
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Thus  its  nature  is  double ;  but  this  duplicity  falls  asunder 
into  two  wholly  separate  parts,  and  the  work  quite  loses 
its  unity  —  at  least,  the  connecting  thread  is  very  slender. 
The  twofold  element  is  not  worked  into  symmetry ;  it  is 
not  fused  together  into  an  harmonious  unity.  In  later 
dramas  the  Poet  will  employ  this  form  of  a  play  within  a 
play  with  supreme  effect,  and  mould  its  contradictory  sides- 
into  a  consistent  and  beautiful  totality.  Here,  however, 
he  drops  the  one  part  with  the  so-called  Induction,  except 
in  a  few  short  passages.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  could  not 
fully  master  his  plan,  and  was  compelled  to  throw  it  aside ; 
indeed,  his  procedure,  judged  by  his  riper  method,  will  be 
seen  to  be  inadequate. 

The  significance  of  a  play  within  a  play  is  that  the 
^audience  be  taken  into  the  action,  which  is  thus  doubled 
and  rendered  more  difficult  of  development.  The  specta- 
tor beholds,  not  only 'a  representation  of  some  occurrence, 
but  also  a  representation  of  himself  as  a  spectator  of  that 
occurrence.  The  play  plays  itself  for  itself ;  the  theater 
seems  no  longer  separated  by  the  chasm  between  actors 
and  audience,  but  both  become  one — each  side  is  present 
upon  the  stage.  Now,  if  the  whole  drama  is  set  in  such  a 
frame-work,  the  actual  spectator  becomes  superfluous  and 
drops  out,  for  he  is  no  longer  addressed ;  such  a  dramatic 
form,  therefore,  is  too  large,  and  transcends  the  inherent 
limitation  of  the  Art.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
play  within  a  play  is  introduced  only  in  the  course  of  the 
main  action,  and  is  subordinated  wholly  to  it,  then  we  have 
a  very  effective  instrument  of  dramatic  power.  This  is 
seen,  for  instance,  in  Hamlet  and  in  Tempest^  where  the 
mature  procedure  of  the  Poet  is  manifest.  But  in  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  he  instinctivelj^  dropped  the  unwieldy  form 
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with  which  he  began ;  he  had  to  abandon  the  audience  on 
the  stage  for  the  real  audience.  Hence  there  are  two 
parts,  which  may  be  developed  in  succession. 

The  Induction  is  only  a  preparation  for  something  which 
never  takes  place,  and,  hence,  it  stands  by  itself.  Its 
comic  effects  proceed  from  Disguise,  not  of  persons 
merely,  but  of  the  whole  external  world  which  surrounds 
the  individual.  Christopher  Sly,  a  drunken  tinker  of  the 
humblest  condition  of  life,  is  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
dwelUng  of  a  nobleman,  and  is  made  to  believe  that  he  is 
a  great  lord.  On  all  sides  he  beholds  the  evidences  of 
wealth  and  luxury;  beaiitiful  pictures  and  gorgeous 
tapestry  strike  his  eye  in  every  direction ;  delicious  music 
falls  upon  his  ear;  the  fragi'ance  of  rose-water  is  not 
omitted  in  this  fairy-land  of  pleasure  —  in  fine,  every 
object  which  can  enchant  and  seduce  the  senses  of  man 
is  suddenly  thrust  upon  the  poor  and  dissipated  tinker. 
Servants  approach,  with  submissive  mien,  to  offer  their 
services ;  even  a  wife  appears,  the  fair  lady  of  the  man- 
sion, who  caresses  him  and  loads  him  with  affectionate 
attentions.  It  is  plain  that  the  object  here  is  to  disguise 
the  external  surroundings,  to  make  the  individual  believe 
that  his  past  life  has  been  a  dream,  to  possess  him  with  the 
notion  that  the  real  is  unreal  and  that  the  unreal  is  real. 
The  whole  plan  rests  upon  deception  of  the  senses,  and, 
unless  these  senses  are  coiTCcted  and  guided  by  the  under- 
standing, a  human  being  is  seen  to  be  no  more  than  a 
dream.  The  world  into  which  Sly  is  suddenly  thrust  is  so 
delightful,  so  intoxicating,  that  he,  being  a  man  of  sen- 
sual gratification  merely,  is  easily  deluded — in  fact,  must 
be  deluded  —  into  the  belief  in  its  existence  and  in  his 
changed   condition.     The  nature  of  this  disguise  should 
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he  noticed ;  it  is  not  the  disguise  of  persons  merely,  but 
of  persons  and  all  their  surroundings  —  it  is  the  disguise 
of  the  whole  external  world.  Hence  Mistaken  Identity 
of  the  person  is  not  the  principle  here. 

But  the  main  element  of  deception  is  the  play,  which  is 
now  to  be  acted  before  the  tinker.  This  gives  the  sole 
motive  for  its  introduction.  Like  a  lord  of  that  time,  he 
commands  the  players  to  be  brought  in,  and  their  repre- 
sentation is  given  in  his  own  house.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  play  within  the  play  has  reference  to  Sly  alone. 
But,  from  the  time  it  begins  till  the  end,  this  side  drops 
quite  out  of  sight ;  the  actors  direct  themselves  to  the 
real  audience.  We  may  now  follow  their  example,  and 
give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  drama  which  they  are  repre- 
senting, without  paying  any  further  attention  to  the 
Induction.  The  connection  between  the  two  parts,  though 
slight,  and  not  by  any  means  organic,  should,  however,  be 
observed.  Both  have  Disguise  as  their  comic  instru- 
mentality, though  in  different  manners  —  the  one  has  the 
disguise  of  the  external  world,  the  other  of  persons  alone. 

The  ethical  movement  of  the  play  lies  wholly  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Family.  Parental  violation  places  itself  in 
the  way  of  marriage,  and,  hence,  must  be  met  and  over- 
come. The  father,  by  his  action,  has  really  excluded  his 
two  daughters  from  a  rational  union ;  he  is,  therefore,  the 
obstacle  which  is  to  be  removed  in  the  course  of  the 
drama.  He  thus  commits  a  wrong  against  his  children, 
though  in  the  exercise  of  a  valid  authority.  The  comic 
power  of  the  character  is  for  us  to  witness  how  rapidly 
and  completely  he  is  reduced  to  nothing  when  he  sets 
himself  against  the  higher  principle,  namely,  the  right  of 
the  child  to  enter  the  Family.     The  gentle  and  dutiful 
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daughter  hoodwinks  her  parent  in  order  to  marry  the  man 
whom  she  loves ;  the  rough  and  undutif ul  daughter  has  to 
be  forcibly  subordinated  to  the  domestic  relation  by  her 
husband,  after  her  father  has  rendered  that  relation  well- 
nigh  impossible  through  his  weakness  and  neglect.  The 
movement  is,  therefore,  from  the  double  violation  of  the 
parent  to  the  restoration  of  the  children  to  the  Family. 
The  laugh  turns  against  the  man  who  seeks  to  nulUfy  an 
institution  in  maintaining  some  less  important  right  of 
his  own ;  he  is  made  a  shadow,  a  mockery,  a  comic  char- 
acter. 

The  general  organization  of  the  play  proper  may  be 
grasped  by  the  mind  in  about  the  following  manner :  The 
first  movement  will  portray  the  wrong  of  the  parents,  and 
will  also  introduce  the  means  whereby  it  is  ultimately  over- 
come. The  second  movement  will  exhibit  the  conflict 
between  parent,  suitors,  and  daughters  in  its  full  vigor  and 
with  manifold  complications.  Here  each  daughter  is  the 
oenter  of  a  distinct  group ;  the  result  in  both  cases  is  the 
triumph  of  the  principle  of  the  Family.  The  third  move- 
ment will  show  the  reconciliation  of  the  successful  pairs 
with  all  the  elements  which  were  before  antagonistic  to 
their  union. 

I.  1.  The  drama  at  once  introduces  to  us  one  of  the 
foreign  suitors,  Lucentio,  with  his  ser\'^ant,  Tranio.  Lucen- 
tio  is  a  young  man  of  wealthy  and  distinguished  parent- 
age, whose  home  is  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Pisa ;  he  has 
come  to  Padua —  "nursery  of  arts  "  — for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  "  a  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies." 
His  external  quaUfications  are  told  in  order  to  show  that 
he  was,  in  all  respects,  the  peer  of  Bianca.  In  birth, 
wealth,  and  social  position  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
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difference  between  them,  nor  were  they  unsuitable  in  age. 
But  the  true,  internal  bond  of  attraction  hes  in  their  com- 
mon intellectual  pursuits — in  their  aspiration  for  culture ; 
both  exhibit,  not  only  an  interest,  but  a  strong  desire  for 
learning.  The  servant,  Tranio,  is  also  worthy  of  note  ;  he 
is  not  the  low  clown,  hke  Grumio,  but  he  is  a  polished 
man  of  the  world.  Dressed  in  the  clothes  of  his  master 
he  can  play  the  part  of  a  gentleman  with  admirable  dex- 
terity. He  is  more  the  companion  than  the  menial  of  his. 
superior,  who  consults  him  on  all  important  matters.  StiU, 
both  these  persons  are  stiff  and  conventional  shapes,  with- 
out any  very  distinct  individuality  of  character. 

The  second  of  the  foreign  suitors  appears  somewhat 
later,  but  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  Petruchio,  who  is. 
depicted  with  a  most  decided  di'amatic  vitality.  He  has; 
gone  through  with  the  roughest  experiences  of  the  world ; 
in  wild  adventures  on  land  and  sea  he  has  been  hardened 
in  body,  and,  it  would  seem,  to  a  still  greater  degree  hard- 
ened in  will.  On  shght  provocation  he  takes  his  servant^ 
Grumio,  by  the  ears ;  in  fact,  both  master  and  servant  here 
stand  as  the  rudest  contrast  to  Lucentio  and  Tranio. 
Each  set  has  its  function  to  perform,  and  is  gifted  with 
just  the  qualities  requisite  for  its  work.  The  coarse  nature 
of  Petruchio  cares  to  wed  only  for  money,  while  Lucentio- 
will  yield  to  love  alone. 

2.  Such  are  the  two  chief  instrumentalities ;  we  are  now 
ready  to  cast  a  look  at  the  elements  which  they  are  to 
work  upon.  Here  comes  what  we  are  seeking  —  the  par- 
ent, Baptista,  with  his  two  daughters,  Bianca  and  Kather- 
ine — to  which  group  may  be  conveniently  added  the  two 
native  suitors  of  Bianca,  Gremio  and  Hortensio.  The 
maidens  naturally  catch  our  first  glance.     Katherine  is  the 
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shrew  —  she  is  utterly  refractory  to  every  rational  restraint. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  father  has  never  been  able  to 
"Subordinate  her  to  the  proper  position  of  a  child  of  the 
Family.  She  has  now  come  to  defy  social  usages ;  pre- 
scription is  a  barrier  which  it  is  her  delight  to  leap  over. 
Katherine  has,  therefore,  received  no  domestic  education ; 
the  parent  cannot  avoid  taking  his  share  of  the  blame  — 
the  primary  foundation  of  character,  the  training  of  the 
child  and  its  subjection  in  the  Family,  is  wholly  wanting. 
What  is  the  result  of  this  neglect?  It  is  seen  in  a  dispo- 
sition which  may  be  called  absolute  caprice — which  rec- 
ognizes no  demands  of  social  etiquette,  no  restraints  of 
the  tongue,  nor  even  the  ties  of  blood.  She  is  the  wanton 
tyrant  of  Bianca,  who  has  all  the  suitors ;  she  abuses  the 
guests,  disobeys  her  father,  beats  her  sister.  Still,  she 
wants  admiration — in  fact,  she  wants  a  husband;  but  she 
feels  that  her  lack  of  self-command  has  become  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  marriage.  Such  is  her  character,  and  such 
is  the  wrong  of  the  parent,  which  has  resulted  in  her 
exclusion  from  the  Family,  and  condemned  her,  as  every 
prospect  would  indicate,  to  an  unwilUng  life  of  old- 
maidenhood. 

Bianca,  the  second  daughter,  is  not  so  graphically 
drawn  ;  in  general,  she  possesses  a  mild,  sweet  disposition, 
yet  is  capable  of  a  decided  display  of  will ;  she  also  has  a 
taste  for  study  and  a  desire  for  culture.  Two  native  suitors 
are  in  a  warm  tournament  for  her  favor ;  there  is  the  old, 
wealthy  Gremio  —  the  typical  scarecrow  of  youthful  hearts 
beating  with  hot  passion ;  there  is  also  Hortensio,  whose 
chief  object  is,  seemingly,  Bianca' s  money ;  but  this  he  can 
get  just  as  well,  and  afterwards  does  get,  by  man*ying  a  rich 
widow.     It  is  clear  that  to  both  these  proposed  alliances  is 
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wanting  the  essential  element  of  marriage,  namely,  recip- 
rocal love ;  the  maiden  is  adverse  or  indifferent.  Now 
the  third  suitor  appears  —  it  is  Lucentio,  a  man  of  proper 
age,  of  similar  tastes,  of  great  wealth  and  high  social  posi- 
tion. But  these  points  are  afterwards  brought  out  fully ;. 
at  present  the  supreme  motive  must  be  the  tender  pas- 
sion— this  must  go  before  all  other  grounds.  Lucentio 
sees  the  fair  Bianca ;  enough  —  it  is  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight  —  it  is  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  soul.  Still, 
her  modest  behavior  is  here  shown ;  and  her  desire  to  be 
in  the  company  of  her  books  and  instruments  is  also  ex~ 
pressed.  The  youth  now  deserts  his  studies  —  at  least  we 
hear  no  more  of  them ;  he  appears  to  have  neglected  Aris- 
totle and  taken  Ovid,  in  accordance  with  the  hint  of  his 
keen-eyed  servant ;  he  becomes  the  thrall  of  Love.  But 
that  which  stamps  him  as  the  triumphant  suitor  is  her 
requital  of  his  passion ;  thus  the  two  become  one  in  emo- 
tion, and  the  internal  basis  of  the  Family  is  laid  in  their 
hearts. 

Here  the  Poet  drops  the  theme  for  which  he  almost 
seems  to  have  prepared  the  foundation,  namely,  the  con- 
flict between  study  and  love.  Lucentio  totally  abandons 
his  course  of  learning ;  it  engages  his  thoughts  no  more. 
But  Shakespeare  has  not  neglected  to  develop  this  collision 
in  another  drama.  The  entire  action  of  Love's  Labor* 8^ 
Lost  turns  upon  j  ust  such  a  conflict ;  there  it  is  shown  how  the 
most  serious  purposes  of  study  and  literary  ambition  are 
assailed  and  overcome  by  a  visitation  of  the  arrowed  god. 

Against  the  younger  daughter,  too,  the  father  has  com- 
mitted an  unintentional,  yet  very  real,  wrong.  He  ha& 
declared  that  she  shall  not  be  given  in  marriage  till  the  elder 
daughter  have  obtained  a  husband.     Bianca' s  chances  are 
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thus  brought  to  depend  upon  an  external  accident ;  indeed, 
she  is  made  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  her  sister's 
shrewish  disposition.  It  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
right  of  love  —  the  parent  becomes  the  obstacle ;  he  must 
be  circumvented.  But  this  difficulty  is  soon  obviated  by 
the  arrival  of  a  suitor  for  Katherine  ;  nevertheless,  Bap- 
tista  afterwards  falls  into  another  grievous  offense  of  the 
same  kind  —  he  barters  away  the  hand  of  his  child  for 
money;  he  is  ready  to  subject  love  to  gain.  Hence 
comes  the  justification  —  nay,  the  necessity  —  of  his  decep- 
tion. For  the  daughter's  right  is  paramount  in  such  a 
conflict,  according  to  Shakespeare's  ethical  code,  since 
she  insists  upon  the  true  basis  of  the  Family  against  the 
will  of  the  parent.  Thus  the  second  wrong — that  done  to 
Bianca  —  is  portrayed. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  first  movement  of  the  drama — 
the  preparation ;  it  shows  the  double  violation  on  the  part 
of  the  parent,  and  also  introduces  the  means  for  its 
removal ;  we  behold  the  two  suitors  who  will  rescue  the 
two  daughters  and  bring  them  into  the  domestic  relation. 
To  unfold  the  manner  of  this  proceeding  is  the  object  of  the 
second  movement,  to  which  we  may  now  pass.  There  will 
be,  henceforth,  two  distinct  —  almost  separate  —  threads, 
namely,  the  groups  around  Bianca  and  around  Katherine. 
The  Comedy  of  Situation  and  the  Comedy  of  Character 
here  run  alongside  of  each  other,  and  finally  intermingle 
in  the  solution. 

II.  1.  The  first  thread  will  exhibit  the  suit  for  the  hand 
of  Bianca ;  the  struggle  of  all  the  persons  here  will  be  to 
hoodwink  the  parent  and  to  deceive  each  other.  For 
this  purpose  three  disguises  are  introduced,  to  which  a 
fourth  is  afterwards  added.     It  is  a  carnival  of  deception, 
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entrance  into  Baptista's  family  is  due  to  the  old  beau, 
Gremio,  who  is  thus  entrapped  into  introducing  and 
recommending  his  most  dangerous  rival  —  not  without  a 
promise,  however,  of  furthering  his  own  cause.  The 
second  is  Hortensio,  as  a  musician,  who  is  to  give  lessons 
on  the  lute.  Now  we  witness  the  amusing  conflict  of  dis- 
guises, in  which  everybody,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is 
led  about  by  an  illusive  appearance.  Both  suitors  employ 
the  same  means  of  deception,  but  never  seem  to  suspect 
each  other  of  their  own  deed.  But  through  this  fantastic 
haze  the  rational  element  still  peers ;  the  end  is  the  true 
formation  of  the  Family.  Each  lover  has  the  right  object 
in  view,  namely,  to  obtain  the  affection  of  Bianca,  though 
this  has  to  be  reached  through  the  secret  mask.  They 
thus  tacitly  recognize  the  right  of  choice ;  the  maiden  is 
ultimately  to  dispose  of  herself.  The  father  has  forced 
the  deception  upon  himself  by  his  wrong  interference ;  it 
is  not  his  favor  which  is  the  essential  principle.  For  the 
Family  is  possible  without  the  consent  of  the  parent ;  and 
it  is  not  his  consent  which  can  call  it  into  existence. 
Lucentio  and  Hortensio,  therefore,  proceed  directly  to 
gain  the  favor  of  Bianca,  which  is  the  main  and  the  true 
object;  both  employ  the  same  means  —  a  very  good  sign 
of  its  necessity  and  its  effectiveness. 

The  two  disguised  teachers  begin  theu*  instruction ;  they 
meet  at  the  house  of  Baptista,  where  at  once  begins  a 
struggle  for  preference.  Each,  under  the  cover  of  a 
lesson,  makes  a  declaration  of  love  to  Bianca.  The  con- 
test is  lively  and  laughable,  but  the  result  of  the  wooing 
is  that  Hortensio  is  rejected  and  Lucentio  accepted. 
Reciprocal  affection  is  now  announced;  the  unity  of 
emotion  is   not  only  attained,    but   acknowledged;  thus 
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the  true  pair  are  indicated.  Hortensio  watches  closely 
his  rival;  he  notes  the  favor  of  Bianca  toward  him; 
finally,  he  gives  up  the  suit,  and  consoles  himself  with 
his  rich  widow.  Thus  the  Disguise  is  deceived,  and 
deceived  by  itself ;  the  man  in  mask  is  victimized  by  a 
mask — he  is  the  ridiculous  dupe  of  his  own  deed.  The 
fool  cannot  make  the  reflection  that  another  may  do  just 
what  he  is  doing.  Such  is  the  world  before  us  —  a  wild 
masquerade  of  disguise.  But  the  beauty  of  the  action 
is  that,  in  this  giddy  whirl  of  illusion,  the  rational  ele- 
ment shows  itself  the  master ;  the  right  thing  is  done  in 
the  end — the  two  who  belong  together  come  together. 
It  is  true  that  means  are  employed  at  which  morality 
shakes  its  head ;  deception  is  met  by  deception  ;  violence 
is  countervailed  by  cunning — the  Devil  must  be  scorched 
in  his  own  Hell-fire. 

But  Lucentio,  having  gained  the  consent  of  the  daugh- 
ter, wishes  to  make  his  case  sure  by  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  parent.  He  dresses  up  his  adroit  servant, 
Tranio,  as  himself,  and  sends  him  to  bid  against  the  old 
wealthy  suitor,  Gremio  —  this  is  the  third  disguise.  Here, 
too,  the  cause  of  Lucentio  is  successful ;  thus  he  secures 
both  sides  —  the  assent  of  Baptista,  and  the  love  of 
Bianca;  while  Gremio  only  seeks  the  former,  and  Hor- 
tensio the  latter.  He,  therefore,  fulfills  the  double  require- 
ment; his  deed  is  complete;  he  cannot  help  but  win. 
Such  are  the  two  struggles  running  along  together  through 
this  part — Gremio  and  Tranio  buying  the  father,  Hor- 
tensio and  Lucentio  wooing  the  daughter.  It  has  already 
been  explained  that  the  latter  is  the  essential  principle. 

A  fourth  disguise  is  now  introduced,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  complete  the  deception  of  old  Baptista,  the 
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mercenary  parent.  He  is  somewhat  suspicious,  and  de- 
mands that  the  promised  dower  be  assured  by  the  father 
of  Lucentio,  whose  name  is  Vincentio,  and  who  must, 
consequently,  be  produced  in  some  way  or  other.  A  pass- 
ing pedant,  or  school-master  —  a  character  upon  whom 
Shakespeare  delights  to  pour  ridicule  —  is  frightened  into 
personating  this  Vincentio,  who  lives  at  Pisa.  All  is 
accomplished  without  detection ;  and  Baptista  is  also  de- 
ceived in  respect  to  his  bargain.  He  is  the  worst  victim 
of  the  entire  group,  and  he  desei'ves  his  fate  for  his 
wanton  >iolation  of  his  daughter's  right.  The  four  dis- 
guises have  now  fulfilled  their  separate  function.  The 
persons  whose  ends  were  irrational  and  absurd  have  been 
foiled — their  plans  have  been  torn  into  shreds  in  the  very 
process  of  reaUzation ;  the  suitors  who  sought  marriage 
tlu*ough  other  considerations  than  its  true  emotional 
basis  in  reciprocal  love  are  defeated ;  and  the  parent,  who 
does  not  recognize  the  same  principle,  is  set  aside  in 
authority.  We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  this  thread, 
which  is  somewhat  complicated  in  its  intrigue ;  everything 
is  prepared  for  a  revelation  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
to  the  various  individuals,  for  the  play  cannot  stop  till 
they  are  made  to  see  the  abortive  result  of  their  ends  — 
the  inherent  consequences  of  their  conduct.  The  truly 
comic  character  must  be  brought  to  comprehend,  and 
must  always  be  able  to  comprehend,  its  own  folly ;  other- 
wise, there  can  be  no  solution. 

2.  It  is  now  time  to  go  back  and  pick  up  the  second 
thread,  which  was  temporarily  dropped  —  that  of  Katherine 
and  Petruchio.  Comedy  of  Character,  though  in  rough 
outlines,  is  now  the  principle ;  the  external  disguise  is 
laid  aside ;  the  mask,  in  the  case  of  Petruchio  at  least,  is 
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internal  —  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mind.  Katherine,  as 
before  stated,  refuses  all  subordination  in  the  Family  and 
in  society ;  to  become  a  member  of  the  Family,  there- 
fore— to  be  a  wife  —  she  has  to  be  tamed ;  she  has  to  be 
subsumed  by  force.  Given  her  character,  there  is  no 
avoiding  the  conclusion,  for  absolute  caprice  is  her  funda- 
mental principle  of  conduct.  Now  comes  Petruchio,  who 
can  be  the  rudest  man  in  all  Italy,  who  has  endured  in 
his  own  body  the  wildest  buffets  of  the  world.  His 
experience  prepares  him  well  for  the  task ;  he  can  meet 
caprice  with  caprice,  and,  if  need  be,  blow  with  blow. 
Money  he  declares  to  be  his  object  in  marrying,  and  he 
is  not  particular  about  the  rest.  This,  however,  is  only 
a  less  important  phase  of  his  rude  nature ;  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  consider  the  leading  trait  of  Petruchio 
to  be  avarice.  The  course  of  the  drama  will  reveal  the 
true  impelUng  power  of  his  conduct  —  it  is  the  pleasure 
which  he  takes  in  taming  just  such  a  shrew  by  means  of 
her  own  shrewishness.  He  thus  has  a  tinge  of  the  highest 
type  of  comic  deUneation  —  he  is  purposely  comic,  and 
takes  delight  in  his  own  play.  His  method  is  clear  and 
logical ;  he  serves  up  her  own  character  to  her ;  his  plan  is 
retribution.  As  she  acts  with  absolute  caprice,  he  treats 
her  with  absolute  caprice.  He  thus  shows  herself  to  her- 
self—  as  it  were,  in  a  mirror  —  and  makes  her  feel,  even 
in  her  own  body,  what  she  really  is.  Her  deeds,  her  treat- 
ment of  others,  and  her  character  are  thus  brought  home 
to  herself. 

Were  this  rude  spectacle  brought  before  us  for  mere 
amusement,  its  barbarity  would  justly  give  offense.  But 
there  is  a  profound  etliical  element  which  is  always  felt,  and 
which  would  reconcile  us  with  the  action  of  Petruchio  if 
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it  were  not  carried  to  excess.  As  he  is  going  to  marry 
Katherine,  and  as  she  has  openly  defied  parent  and 
renounced  submission  in  the  Family,  it  becomes  the  first 
necessity  that  she  be  subordinated  in  her  new  relation, 
which  is  also  the  Family.  This  she  will  not  do  herself ;  it 
must,  then,  be  done  by  another.  Ethical  life  demands 
that  every  human  being  belong  to  the  domestic  institution ; 
even  a  shrew  cannot  be  excepted ;  the  law  is  universal. 

The  reason  why  Katherine  is  won  is  not  as  plain  as  it 
might  be ;  no  doubt  she  wants  to  have  a  husband,  but  this 
desire  has  not  hitherto  been  strong  enough  to  control  her 
conduct.  The  ground  of  her  yielding  seems  to  be  that 
she  has  now  met  her  master  in  her  own  realm  —  a  person 
whom  she  cannot  affect  in  the  least  degree  by  her  caprice. 
She  storms,  he  laughs ;  she  refuses,  he  takes  her  refusal  as 
a  caprice  —  like  all  her  other  words  and  acts ;  he  keeps  an 
imperturable  spirit  in  her  wildest  tossings  —  on  no  side 
can  she  pierce  his  humor  and  adroitness.  Such  a  man 
she  has  not  met ;  hitherto  she  has  been  able  to  put  every- 
body to  flight  with  a  single  volley.  His  treatment  is  ta 
throw  her  into  the  world  of  caprice  —  of  subjective  arbi- 
trariness. He  disregards  all  ceremony;  he  violates  all 
social  requirements  ;  he  is  just  like  Katherine,  except  that 
the  picture  is  so  magnified  that  its  look  startles  even  her. 
The  parent,  Baptista,  previously  so  glad  of  the  match, 
becomes  alarmed,  too,  at  his  behavior.  The  wildest 
oddity  is  manifested  by  Petruchio  during  the  marriage ; 
then  he  hurries  out  of  the  city  to  liis  country-place,  where 
his  caprice  can  reign  supreme  without  danger  of  interfer- 
ence. He  reduces  her  spirit  by  hunger ;  then  he  will  not 
suffer  her  to  have  any  sleep ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  he 
sends   off  her   new    dress.     No  food,    no   rest,  no  fine 
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clothes,  are  permitted  in  that  capricious  world.  Finally, 
nature  herself,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  are  dragged 
in  by  his  whimsicality — to  which  she  must  subject  her 
opinion  —  and  she  is  compelled  to  deny  the  existence  of 
her  very  senses.  This  is  the  lowest  point  of  submission — 
the  shrew  is  now  tamed;  indeed,  her  individuality  has 
been  quite  wiped  out  in  the  process. 

Here  the  wrong  of  Petruchio  is  seen ;  he  has  succeeded 
so  well  that  he  has  almost  destroyed  the  basis  for  a  true 
union  between  man  and  woman.  His  capricious  behavior, 
however,  he  appears  to  put  off  when  his  end  is  attained ; 
so  much  can  be  said  in  his  favor.  Still,  the  result  is 
repulsive ;  it  is  not,  at  least,  the  ideal  relation  of  mar- 
riage. The  wife  is  not  a  slave ;  her  subordination  is  to 
the  Family  as  an  institution  rather  than  to  the  husband 
as  an  individual.  She  is  entitled  to  her  indi^'iduality  as 
well  as  he ;  both  are,  however,  to  be  subsumed  under  the 
higher  principle — the  institution — of  which  the  man,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  as  yet  the  head  and  representative. 
Therefore  we  are  but  partially  reconciled  with  the  out- 
come ;  Petruchio  is  not  free  from  a  violation,  and  we  feel 
that  justice  demands  some  taming  for  him,  too.  He 
belongs  to  the  class  of  voluntary  comic  character,  since 
his  end  is  known  and  willed  by  himself,  and  is  really  comic 
to  himself.  Katharine  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  involuntary 
comic  character;  she  is  the  ^dctim  of  a  delusion — of  a 
foible — the  nature  of  which  must  be  brought  home  to  her 
by  a  foreign  means. 

Thus  both  the  daughters,  Bianca  and  Katharine,  have 
landed  in  marriage.  Each  had  an  obstacle — the  former 
in  the  will  of  the  parent,  the  latter  in  her  own  disposition. 
The  removal  of  the  first,  or  external,  obstacle  is  effected. 
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by  deception  through  disguise ;  the  removal  of  the  second, 
or  internal,  obstacle  is  effected  by  retribution  through 
caprice.  This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  drama. 

III.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the  Solution 
can  be  given,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  the  play 
clear  to  itself — to  render  the  various  characters  conscious 
of  what  has  been  done.  In  order  to  round  off  the  action 
into  completeness,  the  deception  of  Baptista  and  others, 
the  secret  mai-riage  of  Bianca,  the  taming  of  Katharine, 
must  be  revealed. 

1.  The  explosion  takes  place  by  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  the  real  Vincentio,  father  of  Lucentio,  upon  the 
scene.  He  comes  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  son,  but  he  lights 
upon  the  Pedant  disguised  as  himself.  Here  is  clearly 
some  knavery ;  then  he  further  recognizes  the  servants, 
Tranio  and  Biondello,  in  their  unwonted  garments.  All 
three  try  to  maintain  their  disguise  by  audacious  lying, 
and  even  by  causing  the  arrest  of  the  old  gentleman.  But 
the  secret  is  out;  Lucentio,  the  son,  appears,  acknowl- 
edges the  whole  transaction,  and  sues  for  forgiveness. 
He  tells  the  story  of  the  deception — love  was  the  cause, 
which  has  already  reached  its  full  fruition  in  marriage. 
Baptista  also  is  present,  and  sees  that  his  consent  has 
been  wholly  disregarded.  Both  parents  are  at  first 
angry  on  account  of  the  deception  which  has  been  prac- 
ticed upon  them,  but  the  essential  thing  has  been  attained, 
and  they  have  only  to  get  into  a  good  humor  again.  Such 
is  the  termination  of  the  intrigue,  whose  center  is  Bianca ; 
the  suitors  and  the  parent  are  brought  to  see  their  delu- 
sion, as  well  as  to  know  the  means  of  their  humiliation. 

2.  But  the  main  purport  of  this  third  movement  is  to 
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show  the  result  of  Katharine's  training,  namely,  the 
destruction  of  her  foible  —  of  her  subjective  delusion.  A 
severe  test  is  given ;  a,  wager  is  laid  upon  her  disobedience. 
But  she  is  completely  altered  in  character ;  as  wives,  she 
and  Bianca  have,  relatively  at  least,  changed  places ;  the 
one  who  was  the  most  wild  and  unruly  now  shows  herself 
the  most  submissive  and  obedient.  She  easily  wins  the 
wager  for  her  husband,  and  excites  the  surprise  of  the  com- 
pany. But,  not  only  is  she  ready  to  manifest  her  obedi- 
ence, she  is  also  able  to  state  its  grounds,  and  to  enforce 
them  with  eloquence ;  thus  she  concludes  by  a  long  lect- 
ure on  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the  par- 
amount duty  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  she  is  convinced,  as 
well  as  subdued ;  to  her  conviction  also  she  is  capable  of 
giving  a  theoretical  statement.  Her  doctrine  has  never 
found  many  admirers  among  her  own  sex. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  element  of  Intiigue,  of  Situa- 
tion, predominates  in  this  play,  and  its  instrumentality  is 
Disguise.  The  Romanic  origin  and  coloring  are  observa- 
ble in  the  Italian  names,  scenery,  location,  manners — in 
its  Italian  form  generally.  But  the  Teutonic  element  of 
character  also  makes  a  beginning.  It  is,  however,  rude 
and  simple ;  it  does  not  show  the  fine  and  detailed  por- 
traiture which  will  hereafter  be  developed ;  there  is  a  sin- 
gle dominant  trait  without  rehef .  The  product  is  unripe 
and  uncouth  in  some  respects,  yet  at  the  bottom  the 
procedure  is  t;rue — the  retribution  of  the  deed  is  the 
fundamental  principle.  The  conviction  and  the  method 
of  the  Master  thus  peer  out  in  his  earliest  works. 

The  present  play  is  usually  criticised  as  if  Katherine  and 
Petruchio  were  its  sole  leading  parts ;  this  is  a  perversion 
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if  the  preceding  views  are  correct ;  the  action  rests  more 
upon  external  disguise  than  upon  character.  Nor  can  the 
many  historical  questions  which  have  sprung  up  in  refer- 
ence to  this  drama  be  discussed  here.  There  has  always 
been  some  tendency  to  ascribe  its  two  different  threads 
to  different  authors,  but  such  an  opinion,  perhaps,  only 
intends  to  lay  stress  upon  the  diversity  already  mentioned. 
Now,  Shakespeare  is  capable  of  writing  Comedy  of  Situa- 
tion, as  well  as  Comedy  of  Character ;  in  fact,  he  employs 
both  in  nearly  every  one  of  his  comedies.  The  recent 
results  obtained  from  the  application  of  the  so-called 
metrical  tests  have  not  changed  the  state  of  the  argument. 
But  the  question  whether  it  was  written — wholly,  partially, 
or  not  at  all  —  by  Shakespeare,  is  a  matter  of  minor  impor- 
tance ;  the  play  remains  exactly  the  same ;  hence  a  just 
criticism  of  it,  as  a  whole,  could  not  be  changed  by  chang- 
ing its  authorship.  There  it  stands  in  the  book,  there  it 
belongs,  and  there  it  will  remain,  for  it  is  an  organic  link 
in  that  series  called  the  works  of  WiUiam  Shakespeare. 

26 
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The  Pure  Comedies  of  Shakespeare  are  those  plays  in 
which  there  is  no  tragic  or  serious  thread,  and  in  which 
there  is  found  no  transition  to  an  ideal  world  in  order  to 
heal  the  conflicts  of  society.  Everything  takes  place  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  in  the  customary  locality ;  the 
solid  ground  of  reality  is  never  abandoned ;  the  mediation 
is  effected  within  tiie  same  realm  in  wnich  the  struggle 
arose.  Of  this  class  Tw^^Night  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  perfect  specimen,  ^^g^the  instrumentalities  and 
forms  of  Comedy  are  most  successfully  employed  in  its 
action;  not  only  Situation,  but  valso  Character,  are  here 
seen  in  their  happiest  applicatio^^There  is  introduced 
Natural  Resemblance  in  its  truest  function ;  Disguise  also 
^aroearsasanjn^ljg^jyjg^^  Both  Involuntaiy 

and  Voluntary  Comedy  of  Character  have  some  of  their 
most  striking  and  complete  representatives  in  the  present 
drama.  It  will  thus  be  seen  to  sweep  quite  the  entire  field 
of  Pure  Comedy;  in  it  the  Poet  has  combined  all  the 
essential  means  and  effects  which  he  employs  in  this 
department ;  it  unites  what  is  elsewhere  scattered  through 
several  plays.  Because  it  thus  makes  use  of  all  the  comic 
instrumentalities  which  have  been  previously  unfolded,  it 
must  also  place  them  in  their  proper  relation  and  sub- 
ordination; to  watch  this  procedure  will  be  one  of  the 
main  points  of  interest. 

Nor  is  the  style  less  perfect  than  the  structure.     It 
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adapts  itself  with  an  absolute  elasticity  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  action,  though  almost  the  extremes 
of  poetry  and  prose  are  touched  in  the  wild,  changing 
phases  of  the  drama.  Nowhere  has  the  Poet  given  to  his 
thoughts  a  more  complete  utterance,  or  expressed  his 
emotions  with  a  fairer,  more  delicate  coloring  than  in  the 
language  of  the  group  of  elevated  characters.  Then  we 
may  turn  to  the  mirthful  element  —  it  is  a  world  of  bound- 
less humor ;  the  earnest  jmrposes  of  men  seem  dissolved  in 
one  continual  round  of  joTRty^  the  Comic  Muse,  in  her 
broadest  license,  sways  the  hour.  The  scenes  dance  before 
us  through  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  with  a  rapid- 
ity which  dazzles,  and  sometimes  for  a  moment  confuses, 
the  mind,  which  is  trying  to  follow  the  story  through  its 
many-tinted  mazes.  There  is  3^  ^tagnatioi 
<?essatioh<--of^oveiC[ent ;  we  ^^ej^fflMl^^ough  a  laby- 
rinth mostlsiggh^^ yeWnost  intricstt©*--^  delight,  yet  in 
wonder  at  the  prodigal  display  of  humor  and  poetry. 
Still,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  wanton  excess,  any 
tropical  overloading,  of  sweets ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
part  springs  from  the  central  thought ;  every  detail  grows 
out  of  the  Whole.  This  is  a  main  element  of  its  perfect 
form ;  there  is  no  straining  after  superfluous  description, 
no  amplification  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  but  there  is,  at 
bottom,  a  logical  rigidity  which  holds  together  its  most 
diverse  portions.  The  plastic  sense,  which  carefully  trims 
the  wild  outgi'owth  of  a  luxuriant  imagination,  is  seen  at 
work  here  on  all  sides,  reducing  even  the  caprices  of 
humor  into  unity  with  the  governing  principle  of  the  work. 
We  shall  now  follow  the  Poet  through  these  manifold 
appearances,  and  try  to  grasp  firmly  the  Protean  shapes 
of  the  play  till  they  reveal  themselves  in  their  f undamen- 
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tal  form.  First  let  us  attempt  to  trace  its  general  out- 
lines. The  ethical  element  in  which  the  entire  action 
moves  is  the  Family,  an  is  the  case  in  most  comedies. 
But  here  it  is  the  Family  manifested  in  one  of  its  phases, 

rnnifly,  in  the  emotion  wlii eh  is  Ihe  foreruniw;!'  aiul  coii- 
Hitjnniftf  ntavfiajy'  Tlin*  is  HexitniXJove.  Bh^  to  the 
union  of  Jhf  lnvoi's'^heiv  mn^t  he  s 

chie^pei'uHjiiiiiy  nf  iV'  [ nv>eiiV,(lriti!HL  is  tllu^iatiire  a^d 
emplojnneut  ijf  tliin  oli^l;iy]j\     Ikjs  DTiljx)f  oiJe- 

"htjTJnnent'^  EacTi  ^  h 

yli)*,  does^ot  req'H^te  11m  MtBflfaan,  ^4ttJiitl,Q^^Jl  turn,  ■ 


sity  of  the  transition  is  absohi 
if  not  through  the  tiret  choice,  then  through  the  second. 
But  the  other  side  is  also  present  —  some  fail,  through 
their  own  folly,  to  attain  the  desirable  end.  To  state  the 
matter  in  its  most  general  form,  the  action  moves  from 
Love  unrequited,  with  its  various  manifestations,  to  Love 
realized  in  marriage,  or  excluded  from  marriage  —  ib» 
different  results  springing  from  the  logical  nature  of  flie 
different  motives  of  the  various  characters. 

The  frame-work  of  the  play  will  be  best  understood  by 
ascertaining  its  movements,  and  then  by  analyzjng  each 
movement  into  its  component  threads,  and,  finally,  by  des- 
ignating the  individual  characters  of  each  thread.     Thus 
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we  penetrate,  not  only  the  organization  of  the  work,  but 
we  follow  its  development  and  mark  its  transitions.  For 
the  Whole  is  not  so  much  a  dead  result  as  a  process. 
Of  the  three  movements,  ^e  fii'st  is  the  exposition  of  the 
theme  ;^  unrequited  love  will  be  shown  in  two  essential 
phases,  each  of  which  will  be  represented  by  a  distinct 
group  of  persons.  The  second  movement  will  portrayjhe 
complic^iJonsL^nd  conflicts  between  the  mamfold  purposes 
of  the  characters  ^..afrthe  instrumentalities  of  Comedy  are 
here  introduced  to  bring^4he--e6^dJ5i  of  the  various'  individ- 
uals to  their  logical  conclusion^^^-^Pct^etjro  previous 
groups  a  new  group  is  added,  (ffhis  ,^rnishes  means  for 
the  Solution,  which  is  the  thiip^movfemen!^  In  it  the 
sources  of  deception  are  revealed ;  to  ^  are  brought 
home  the  results  of  their  conduct — to  some,  success;  to 
others,  failure. 

I.    1.    The  first  thread  of  thfe^rst  ^movement  is  made 
up  of  three  characters  —  thej^jjjjj^g^g^jm^j^^lm 
who,  on  account  of  their  station  in  life,  and  stm  more  on 


Lsitv  of  their  passion, 


may 


►feed^groupC    They  are  alTworried  with  a 
— th^  uove  isjanregur^d^  ^  "TClie  TPuke 


account  of  the^urit 
be  called  the  elev 
commojjjiifficmty 
is  introduced  to  us 


c^f ull  glow  of  his  ardor  for  OUvia ; 
there  is  the  feehng  ^f^r^'flessness;"'  tyf  eh»pgefulness  in 
even^SGmg  which  he  says  ahd  does;  the  air  <rf-4hfiJaca, 
hapless  lover  looks  out  from  every  feature.  In  oM^i*  to 
be  rocKecl  and  soothed  m^lIlS"'emotions,"ire^ishes  to  have 
himself  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  music ;  thus  he 
experiences  some  allaymentvijf  that  passion  which  can  find 

no  relief  through  fruition.  s^Mu|^gHJIutliaiii4iltefiay(U2^  ^^^ 
feehngs ;  it,  therefore,  beco^«5^  not  only  the  solace,  but 
the   symbol,  of   the  internal   condition   of  the   soul;  its 


\ 


"S-^ 


\ 
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characters -r4^Qd>i^ng  them  —  causing  theja  to  ran  a 
illusions,  and^Jo^  pursue,  ^jids.a!ip^hi€fr  catiuot  -tm-ofiaUzgd. 
IfTCnyBody  should  now  happen  to  fall  in  love  with  Viola, 
f  <  woeful  is  the  mistake ;  the  hot  fervor  is  only  for  a  mask ; 
^  the  passion  dares  not  go  further  than  the  garments.  Into 
all  her  relations  with  the  people  who  surround  her  she 
introduces  conf usion^  delusion^.  ^ndic^^Qous  action ;  they 
bee^MnaJSoBaic  through  Situation,  whose  special  instru- 
mentality  is  here  disguise.  She  will  receive  retribution  — 
her  deception  will  be  punished  by  involving  tier  in  circum- 
stances in  which  her  true  nature  must  be  reversed. 

Viola,  is  soon  observed  to  be  deeply  enamor^.ol.  the 
Duke,  which  passion  he  cannot  requite  as  sexual,  since  he 
takeaJL®?  ^o  be  a  boy.''*H^i8','iftrWever,  her  warm  friend; 
but  this  is  not  enough  —  friendship  will  not  answer  her 
attachment.  Clearly  it  is  another  case  of  unrequited 
love  —  the  tie  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  reciprocal ;  though 
both  are  fired  with  the  sacred  flame,  her  male  attire  is  in 
the  way.  Viola  is  now  employed  by  the  Duke  to  further 
his  previous  suit ;  thus,  by  a  disguise,  he  is  deceived  into 
«eftdingasintercessor  the  person  most  interestedm  defeat- 
ing his  purpose.     JShe  goes,nButnGef  object  is  clearly  to 


break  up  the  match,  and  she  makes  the  wooing  of  her 
master  ridiculous  by  her  pompous  addresses  to  Olivia. 
Her  own  success  must  be  her  own  despair ;  love  is  in  con- 
flict with  duty,  and  carries  off  the  palm  with  ease.  There- 
fore she  obeys  the  behest,  but  adroitly  destroys  the  pur- 
port of  her  mission.  She  drops,  however,  her  bombastic 
style  of  speech  when  she  sees  that  there  is  no  danger 
from  Olivia. 

The  third   character   may  now  Jbe-.^onsid^ed.      It  is 
Qlivia,  over  whom  has  come  a  peculiar,  yet  very  unex- 
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pected,  change.    No  sooner  has  Viola  appeared  before  the 
mourning  beauty  than  the  latter  falls  in  love  with  the  f air^  _ 
beardTess  inessenger.     Hrr  rmyn  nrn  iit  rmrr  foTgnttrn ,  her      y 
cloistered^  l^ffi  .,\g,,i,fj;il3JljIf?^i^Tr^r'^   her >^>^Qel«l^reoo>¥ft.Ug^    ^ 

aion;  g^^  rfiHIfltr  ^^  ■^-'"'^'"^"^       ^^v^r"  "^?  «""^-""   r  ir?Tn  \ 

plete  surrender.     The  youth's  perfections,  with  an  invisi-  j 

ble  and  subtle  stealth,  creep  in  at  her  eyes,  as  she  herself      y 
states  the  process.     Shejj  aw^fi^af^Jbijei:!^  and    ^ 

mildly  blames  fatejor  the  act  —  we  are  not  masters  of 
ourselves  ;  what  is  decreed  must  be.  Thus  she  asserts  the 
nbnnhitr  nirpix.mtM>j  nf  liiii   '    1(  i  iiiiiriirtn    iiithntnod:  it  is 


destiny.      InteUigence   cannot  control   it;    the  sense  of 
— stght  is  too  powerful  : 


"  Mine  eye  is  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind.  " 


.rf" 


It  is  another  example  of  Amor's  wild  caprice.  Most 
persons  would  think  that  the  Duke  had  every  advantage 
over  Viola  as  a  suitor,  yet  the  calm  and  discreet  Olivia  is 
captured  by  th^""sl^ooth  and  rubious  lip,  by  the  small, 
shrill,  piping  voice  of  one  of  her  own  sex.  Let  those  who 
try  to  find  a  reason  for  her  rejection  of  the  Duke  in  his 
want  of  manliness  reflect  upon  this  sudden  choice,  and 
then  read  her  actual  opinion  of  him : 


Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  well  divulged,  free,  learned,  and  valiant, 
And  in  dimension  and  in  the  shape  of  nature     ,.,^^ 
A  gracious  person;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him  "--5>^ 


Which  is  reason  enough  for  sending  him  off,  notwithstand- 
ing his  many  worthy  qualities.  T.r^vf^  la  prni^^  ff\  i^a  jpnlt^ci 
by  itself,  and  only  by  itself. 
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Olivia  also  is  the  victim  of  disguise  —  she  is  really  in 
love  with  the  male  attire  which  Viola  has  on.      Her  pas- 

-  —  nil. 

sioii  is  comic  in  the  highest  decree,  since  it  is  directed 
towmidaj^ijgerson  of  tbfe  iftiiift.jie;^-;  its  object  i»  a  pban- 
tom,  a  delusion.  Love  is  based  upon  difference  of  sex 
between  the  individuals,  while  fiiendship  is  the  emotion  of 
hke  sexes.  Thus  not  only  the  Duke  but  also  Ohvia  are 
deceived  by  the  disguise  of  Viola,  though  in  opposite 
manners ;  both  are  misled  into  a  state  of  f  eehng  incon- 
gruous and  inconsistent  with  their  true  relation  to  the 
imaginary  youth.  The .  same  conclusion  must  again  be 
drawn  concerning  Ohvia — it  is  another  case  of  unrequited 
love.  The  sympathetic  remark  of  Viola,  who  is  in  a  sim- 
ilar condition,  and,  therefore,  appreciates  the  torment, 
contains  a  truth  the  force  of  which  none  will  deny : 


"Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream, 


» 


Such  is  the  group  of  elevated  characters.  ^All  three 
are,  essentially,  in  the  same  state  of  emotion ]""eaCh  one 
loves,  but  does  not  obtain  a  requital  of  that  love ;  the^pJJL 
a^ante^^  fiioir-i^qlii^BJbioiisN  The  interest  now  lies  in 
witnessingthemeanf^^metnod  whereby  this  difficulty 
will  be  solved.     The  knot  is  well  stated  by  Viola : 

—  "  My  master  loves  her  deal*ly ; 
And  I  poor  monster  fond  as  much  on  him, 
As  she  mistaken  seems  to  dote  on  me.*' 


.V  Such  is  the  preparation  as  manifested  in  this  group  of 
jX   persons.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  their  aflfeC]totti?^>g£5H>" 
iW, -spontaneous,  chaste;  there  i^Tno  nll^fi^i*  mo^^^     ng 

nUUiU^i)  i>UiUk,  CfT'SOCi&l' pn<hiHnn        fh^Jp^^nfg  f|^f>   jjjjxrHj^o^ 

tUfiioiaagifiyft.     ]f{pr  is  th§i*e  anvgre;(t  inegualitv  between 
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rht  dejrrad^,  or  render  incongruous,. the 
'hoiWi  of  similar  culture,  character, 


intelligence,  and  station  in  life,  they  still  differ  in  their 
preferences ;  given  their  external  surroundings,  their  love 
springs  up  (Entirely  oPI^s^QmjuaLGCQrd  —  it  is  wholly  inter- 
nal.  self-impe^^^etf^efermjiaiffg.     No  reason   can  be 

except  the^qne^  §v^>rcBi<ft">oftflQa'     SSpfc  AJT,  thft, 

element.     This  is  the  triumphant  caprice  of  love,  whose  ] 

authority  the  Poet  makes  abtsohite. 

Now,  such  characters  have  nothing  inherently  in  them 
which  can  be  called  comic  to  any  great  degree.  But  the 
aituatioir  may  become  decidedly  comic :  thi^  j^  t^*^  na-ftp-^ 
at  prpsejht\hy  mea/s  cd  the  di^ghiap.  cd^\cAf\.,  She  throws 
everything  \nto  o^irfoskyy/renders  the  purposes  and  the 
passions  of  tfer^thers  absurd ;  makes  them  the  sport  of  an 
illusion.  The  pang  of  true  love  unrequited  is  no  laughing 
matter,  even  for  outsiders  —  not  to  mention  him  who  has 
the  iron  in  his  body ;  but,  when  it  is  all  for  nothing,  when 
the  sighs  and  groans  are  expended  upon  a  phantom,  then 
it  is  provocative  of  the  keenest  miith.  This  thread,  there- 
fore, exhibits  throughout  Comedy  of  Situation,  and  its 
instrumentality  is  Disguise.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  these  persons  which  is  very  ridiculous ;  in 
fact,  their  portraits  are  not  minutely  drawn,  for  a  detailed 
delineation  of  their  personal  peculiarities  is  not  intended 
—  they  are  mainly  representatives  of  one  principle  in  three 
different  phases.  They  fall  into  a  comic  entanglement 
through  an  external  means,  and  not  through  any  fault  of 
their  own.  ^ 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  thpsp  nprsons  snfiak  i^y^lft- 

wli.li'  ftiMirhiniui/^WK7prru3lSin^^ 


^ 


TN 
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and  feeling.     Their  utterances  are  often  luglily-»etaphQr=L. 
icai;€ii  atmosphere  of  the  imagination  surrounds   their 
movementsjjtheir  words  fall  naturally  into  harmony  and 
meter.    The  ethereal,  poetic  ele^i^^BI^is  that  in  which  they 
move  •^'ossiiel^Sj^sensuality,  ^buffpniP^Yi  -a3=A^V>g,piftV>^ 
from  ny^ir  ja^ires ;  they  are  al^y^  ^^^^  ^"  "  voqItyi  r^f 


i^ieajj^eauty  aiid  delicacy.  Their  rank  is  high ;  their  cul- 
ture is  proportionate  to  their  position ;  their  intelligence 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  victimized  by  mental  delusions 
and  oddities  which  might  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  comic 
characters.  This  employment  of  metrical  and  other 
poetical  effects  is  one  of  the  most  striking  indications  of 
a  conscious  method  on  the  part  of  the  Dramatist.  Such 
is  the  first  group  of  persons,  who  are  naturally  placed 
together,  on  account  of  common  traits,  principles,  refine- 
ment, and  social  rank. 

2.    Now  comes  the  second  thread  of  the  action,  which 


er  Appears .  iu..  il£. Jcun^l 
,  and  is  not  the  siipn 


ulterior  motii^ 
dust,  lEftit  *ifr'^W!en2fej 


at  the  same 

iOveJg^.atiUNithe 

purit^^Jt  is 

to  which 

nated  to  an 

pled  intothe 

idi- 


furnishes  the  most  emphatic  contrast, 
time,  similarity,  tojthe  preceding  thr^d. 
thgjafi*.  but.it:  no 
reduced  to  a  naea 

the  individualj^crjfices  himself ;  it  ia  subo 

lus  it  is  degraded  £md  tr 

cule  apd  destrnyi|]g|bPiir  purposes.  But  al^o  it  is  now  to 
be  manifested  in  all  its  possible  incongruity ;  differences 
in  rank,  social  position,  culture,  intelligence,  enter  as  ele- 
ments to  broaden  the  comic  outlines.  It  Vill  thus  be  seen 
that  love  is  here  puUed  down  frQm.  the  Ipf ty  jdeaLjJCtflition 
which  it  has  just  occupied,  and  is  reduced  to  the  j^r^saij^ 
coar^qegsiCnd-  reality  of  low  life.,.^<tf^  selfish  ^petitg. 
From  tM^ustress  tKhfiCDJaae^^e  slave.     The  language 


V 
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V 


also  adapts  itself  most  happily  to  the  altered  condition  of 
things ;  the  change  of  form  follows  the  change  of  thought. 
The  words  drop  into  the  unmeasured  gait  of  prose ;  it  is, 
too,  the  prose  of  the  sensual,  vulgar  class  of  society. 
Such  is  the  jolly  set  of  persons  who  constitute  Olivia's 
household ;  without  misrepresentation,  it  may  be  termed 
the  low  group  of  character. 

But  here  also  tli^reljition  to  the  preceding  thread  must 
not  be  omitted.  jK^as  ^kid  that /the  theme  is  still  love ; 
indeed,  it  is  still  unreqfuiteckloveo  The  same  fundamental 
note  is  struck ;  there  is  a  deep,  iimer  concord,  though  to 
the  ear  the  melody  be  so  different.  The  circumstances 
and  the  characters  now  change  wholly ;  it  is  subjective 
delusion  which  takes  coft|ypl^((>£  the  action ;  the  deception 
has  beconrift  ^n^^ruaL^padJa.Jl£Llongef1B^^^rnal.  The  indi- 
vidual is  shown  to  be  th^^dctin^^i^^^^^L  —  is  ma 
to  pursue  his  own  absurd  and  ifr2ltt55iRSf!f  1  Hence  Com- 
edy of  Character  enters  at  this  point  —  we  leave  the  world 
of  Disguise,  in  which  the  difficulty  sprung  from  the  clothing 
of  the  individual,  anjJ'^fS^o  the  inner  realm,  in  which 

thej>rttin^^ 


the  difficulty  spring 


Of  this  grotmtj^fe  first  persoj^  jhols  to  be  brought  to 
our  notice  ^J^^jj^j^drew^&uech^^^jHe  also  is  a  suitor 
for  the  hand,^  (Jiivia7  antHs'^pending  his  money  freely 
For  that  purpose.  He  is  not  without  social  rank,  nor  has 
he  lacked  opportunities  for  culture.  But  his  purpose  is 
absurd ;  his  wooing  is  a  delusion,  which  he  him§i*!^*<^sht 
to  understand.  He  is,  however,  a  fool-^^^ritablesimi 
ton — who  is  unable  to  penetrate  the  mostoBVBMWieceii 
practiced  upon  himself.  He  is  also  inclined  to  d^auchery, 
which  inclination  has  been  well  cultivatedjjl^liis  present 
surroundings.     Besides,  he  il*iaowa?ft*J;)ut  a  coward  who 
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has  the  egotism  dSf  deemhighimselfcQurag  To  these 

qualitie8TsT!!cRI8SRG^unpiinlines5*irMch  almost  amounts 

to  deformity.     Such  are  some  of  the  incongruities  which 

•the  Poet  has  heaped  upon  his  proposed  suit.  (T6at  such 

jNa  clown — without  inteUigence,  without  decent  halSits,  with- 

X^out  personal  beauty,  without  manhood — should  entertain 

the  idea  of  wooing  Olivia,  makes  him  comic,  and  shows 

thatJimB  ci>«trttnS!3&T'fli!fr4ilu8iQar.dl-M8  own  f anl5v. )  But 


hat  wnich  caps  his  iiliiiiinlllii'ii,   iiinrrmiMyii  liim  t^be  a^^ 
ubject  for  retribution,  is  his  impure  motive;  his  hope  is 


mWi  \lzfil  k  \  kl'Avi  t\  tS)  iHn  f?*«'*^  ^^^-^-^ 


pent  in  folly,  by  a  wealthy  marriage. 
lovCj  for  it  is  degraded  to  a  means.     It 


his  own  mind.  Still,  he  is  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
scheraief  fi^^really  seems  to  think,  or  can,  at  least,  be 
deluded  into  thinking,  that  he  will  obtain  the  hand  of  the 
rich  and  noble  heiress.  He  is  thus  an  example  of  Invol- 
untary Comedy  of  Character.  That  his  passion  is  not 
reciprocated  by  OUvia  has  been  already  implied  —  in  fact, 
it  seems  quite  unknown  to  her. 

The  second  person  of  this  group,  with  an  unrequited 
love  for  OUvia,  is  Malvolio.  He  is  her  servant,  hence 
his  station  in  life  is  lower  than  that  of  Sir  Andrew ;  he 
has,  however,  a  very  solid  basis  of  character,  which  is 
wanting  to  the  latter.  Malvolio  is  severe  in  morals,  rigid 
in  the  observance  of  his"*duly,  preuise  iu  thw  fOilCalities 
of  his  office — in  fine,  an  excellent  steward.  But  this  little 
authority  is  for  him  the  world,  of  which  he  is  the  god ; 
"^^MoY^^hugMjiylJlj^pi,  ""  ^''"  mistress  say8j..^Hei8 
so..P0BapIe^ly^so^ed_in  hia  limita  that  he  haa  no  sense 
of  humory-n^^fly!  (1H^g^;^^«»-QTnlls^n  Such  a 

man  is  certain,  some  time  or  other,  to 
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own^naxCftwngss.  He  who  does  not  see  his  limitations  will 
Gave  them  brought  home  to  himself  by  some  external  power. 
In  humor  the  individual  notes  and  laughs  at  the  ridicu- 
lous side,  and,  perhaps,  the  weakness  of  what  may  be  the 
strongest  and  deepest  principle  within  his  breast.  Still, 
his  sincerity  and  earnestness  need  not  he,  in  the  least 
tainted  by  his  humorous  insight.  Indeed,  the  complete  man 
must  see  the  finite  phases  of  his  own  manners,  of  his  own 
convictions,  of  his  own  character.  MsiJYnlio  sick  withfi 
[otism,  fails  to  comprehend  these  limitations;  neiy,|  \ 
tnereiore,  just  the  pcisou  10  lall  luLO  ll  uusUkti  about  hii 
true  station ;  the  confidence  which  Olivia  reposes  in 

as  a  servant  he  rC,^I3j3jLpi2rjVCI^  ^ 

JTigV'asy manifestation  of  the  tender  passion.     Nor  must 
unm  of  his  punishment  be  forgotten  —  his  love 
is  not  pure  ;(xi4  desires  to  marrv  OHYia.  f og> . »flii4ii<fti*and 


1 


desires  to  marryjO]j^Y^^^<^>MP>A 
authority  —  asyis  clearly  seen  when  he  soliloquizes^  under 
the  tickling  excitement  of  Maxials,. forged  letter] 

Hot's"  MaTvbTTo'' Slid  "Aguecheek,  notwithstanding  their 
different  characters,  have  the  same  fundamental  relation 
to  the  play  —  each  represents  a  phase  of  unrequited  love. 
Both,  too,  are  serious  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ends,  and  the 
delusions  of  both  are  mental;  hence  both  are  types  of 
the  involuntary  comic  character.  <^^eir  purposes  are 
utterly  chimerical  and  absurd;  the  incongruity  of  what 
they  are  and  what  they  seek  is  felt  from  the  start^^  Also, 
their  love  is  not  genuine  —  is,  not  an  ^nd  to^^'V^^^  — 
though  thisdefect  is  manifested  in  differentwaya*  Both 
are  rational^but  their  objects  are  irratipnal.  Such  must 
be  the  happy  mean  in  the  true  portrayal  of  the  comic 
individual. 

The  other  persons  of  this  thread  are,  mainly,  instru- 
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ments  for  nursing  the  delusions  of  these  jwo  men^jind  for 
bringiniF^,hfitr  Intatafttwa^p  its  necessary  concliision. 
Here  we  first  come  upon  SirTobjJBfii^sb — without  doubt 
the  most  comic  portrait  in  the  play.  If  a  generalization 
were  made  in  order  to  express  the  main  principle  of  his 
character,  it  would  perhaps  be  —  love  of  fun.  All  the 
earnest  objects  of  life  are  dissolved  in  his  absorbing  pas- 
sion for  merriment.  Not  only  is  he  comic  himself,  but 
he  tries  to  make  those  who  are  brought  into  relation 
with  him  comic.  He  fools  Aguecheek,  in  part  for  the 
good  cheer  which  is  purchased  with  the  latter' s  money, 
but  chiefly  for  the  delight  in  seeing  him  follow  a  chimer- 
ical object.  Malvolio's  absurd  delusions,  and  the  tricks 
which  punish  th^m<^e  to  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  Sir  Toby.  H^^^aakes  the  comedy,  and  makes  it  for  his 
own  amusement. /xle  is  the  center  around  which  the 
meiTV  group  turns,  though  he  is  not  always  its  miost 
active  mender ;  the  sport  is  brought  about  through  him, 
or  for  himN/He  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  author  and 
audience ;  he  helps  make  the  fun,  and  laughs  at  it,  too. 
He   has   one   strong,    predominating  appetite  —  love    of 


drink.  This  also  is  in  harmony  with  his  character;  it 
incr<feases  his  jollity,  hence  he  must  have  his  dram ;  still, 
his  potations  are  not  the  cause,  but  rather  the  consequence, 
of  his  jovial  nature.  The  hilarious  condition  destroys 
all  the  earnest  purposes  of  life ;  a  man  is  dissolved  into 
a  laugh ;  care  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  business  and  duty, 
take  their  flight ;  the  individual  lives  only  to  be  naught,  and 
ultimately  becomes  naught  by  sacrificing  life  itself  to  his 
appetite.  Sir  Toby,  having  cast  to  the  winds  serious 
actiA^ty  of  every  kind,  very  naturally  ta^;e8"1inother  step  — 
he  tries  tc/^^rov^g^serious  activity  of  those  arougy 


\ 
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him.  Hence  comes  his  delight  in  tricking  people,  in  set- 
ting somebody  on  the  track  of  a  visionary  scheme.  But 
his  end,  too,  is  ridiculous  and  absurd,  for  he  seeks  to 
make  the  world  ridiculous  and  absurd;  he  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  puipose.  Still, 
he  is  not  the  victim  of  a  deception,  or  even  of  a  delusion ; 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  doings,  and  also  wills 
their  absurdity.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  he  belongs  to 
the  highest  type  of  Comedy  of  Character — the  voluntary. 
It  was  said  above  that  the  relation  of  Sir  Toby  to  this 
group  was  that  of  an  instrument  to  bring  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion the  foolish  designs  of  Aguecheek  and  Malvolio ;  but 
still  deeper  is  his  own  absurd  principle,  which  also  has  to 
be  brought  to  a  fitting  termination,  as  will  be  shown  here-  /( 

after.  Besides  himself,  there  are  other  instruments  of  J\^  \ffu 
this  same  purpose  collected  around  him.  Of  these  the 
cunning  little  Maria  is  the  most  noteworthy.  She,  too, 
likes  fun,  but  her  main  object  is  to  win  Sir  Toby.  She 
accomplishes  her  purpose  in  the  most  skillful  manner ;  she 
reaches  him  through  his  controlling  principle — love  of  mer- 
riment. All  her  thoughts  are  bent  upon  contributing  to 
his  amusement.  She  is  in  collusion  with  the  revelers, 
though  she  tries  to  keep  their  wild  orgies  within  limits ; 
her  scheme  of  securing  Sir  Toby  is  seen  through  early  in 
the  play  by  the  Clown.  In  the  end  she  succeeds,  for  she 
holds  in  her  hands  the  leading-strings  of  Sir  Toby's 
nature ;  she  moves  the  sport  which  controls  him.  He 
thus  takes  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  Malvolio  and 
Aguecheek;  he  descends  from  his  rank  and  marries  a 
servant-girl.  Fabian  joins  the  group  later;  he  adds  to 
the  loudness  of  the  laugh,  and  keenly  relishes  the  fun. 
His  function  is  not  important  —  it  is  apparently  to  increase 

27 
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the  number  of  the  revelers ;  a  large  company  seems  mer- 
rier than  a  few  scattered  persons. 

/y  The  Clown,  too,  must  be  classed  in  this  group,  though 
//he  sustains  a  general  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  play. 
[is  main  duty  is  to  reflect  the  conduct  of  .gll-^Jie  c] 
jrs  and  to  exhibit,  in  sly  sallies,  their  ^^^eajsaews  ai 
[is  thrusts  reach  everybody — 01i\ia,  the  Duke,  the  Fevel- ; 
ere,  are  mirrored  and  criticised  in  his  disguised  satir^S 
Often,  however,  he  merely  seeks  to  divert,  and  "  observes 
the  mood  on  whom  he  jests  "  —  sometimes  tumofousl  yet 


sometimgp  ^HTO^?^^  He  is  fuHy  conscious  oTESTfWlV 
pose,  and  repeatedly  intimates  that  it  requires  a  wise  man 
to  play  his  part ;  the  same  point  is  noticed  by  Viola,  in 
whose  mouth  the  Poet  seems  to  put  his  view  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Fool.  The  earnest  ends  of  the  elevated  char- 
acters must  be  shown  by  him  in  their  inadequacy  and  fini- 
tude ;  at  his  glance  they  manifest  their  limitations ;  he 
is,  therefore,  the  embodiment  of  humor,  though  he  may 
have  himself  serious  purposes  beneath  his  merriest  jests. 
He  belongs  to  Voluntary  Comedy  of  Character,  since  he 
both  knows  and  wills  his  comic  action. 

II.  Such  is  the  organization  of  the  various  elements  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  play ;  we  next  can  pass  to  witness 
them  in  action,  in  complication,  in  conflict.  This  wiU 
bring  us  to  the  second  movement,  for  which  ample  prepa- 
ration has  now  been  made.  The  previous  threads  will  be 
continued,  but  another  one  will  be  added  —  that  of  Sebas- 
tian and  his  friend,  Antonio.  Sebastian  is  Viola's  brother, 
whom  she  exactly  resembles  in  her  disguise.  Thus  a 
new  comic  instrumentality  belonging  to  Comedy  of  Situ- 
ation is  introduced,  and  into  the  former  complicatioiis 
is  brought  a   deeper  intricacy.     This  new  principle  is 
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what  has  been  hitherto  called  Natural  Resemblance.  But 
Viola  thinks  that  her  brother  was  lost  in  the  shipwreck ; 
hence  the  difficulties  caused  by  his  appearance  He  beyond 
her  knowledge.  Up  to  this  point  she  has  held  the  key  of 
the  situation ;  she  is  aware  that  it  is  her  disguise  which 
causes  the  mistakes  and  confusion  in  which  the  others  are 
involved.  She  could,  therefore,  easily  solve  the  diflftculty 
by  simply  removing  its  cause.  This  she  will  not  do ;  and 
now  a  power  enters  which  draws  her  into  the  meshes  also, 
for  this  power  hes  beyond  the  horizon  of  her  conscious- 
ness. She  becomes  complicated\  in  the  net-work  of  mis- 
tnj^Pfl  i^y  thft  iinftYpactodT appftaran<>e  of  , her  brother;  she 
is  taken  for  him,  and  he  is  taken  iHy  >^r,  yet  neithjerig 
aware  of  the  sourc^of  the  trouble.  ^^  is  manifest  that  no 
personage  of  the /drama  has  nbw^e  means  of  solution  in 
his  own  hand ;  jtlie  action  is  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
conscious  purpose  of  everybody.  Still,  the  whole  move- 
ment must  rush  on  to  its  harmonious  conclusion;  the 
world  of  entanglement  and  error  will  disappear ;  man  can- 
not rest  forever  in  delusion. 

1.  The  first  thread,  consisting  of  the  genteel  group, 
may  now  be  glanced  at,  though  its  importance  is  much 
<iiminished  in  this  part.  The  same  theme  is  continued, 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  unrequited  love,  and  is  pushed 
to  the  point  of  complete  separation.  The  Duke  still  per- 
sists in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Olivia,  employing  Viola  in 
the  delicate  business ;  but  he  is  always  repelled.  The 
glow  and  purity  of  his  passion  are  portrayed  in  the  warm- 
est colors ;  still,  it  avails  naught.  ^^Tola  also  is  con- 
sumed with  her  secret  flame;  she  tall^s^itji  the  Duke, 
and  makes  a  ^igff"i«ff|  ffftnf^ 
however,  he  does  not  seem  to  understand.^  This  scene,  in 
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1  which  the  two  unrequited  lovers  give  expression  to  their 

i  feehngs,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  gems  to  be  found  ii 

J  Shakespeare ;  both  man  and^  woman  here  utter  th^if^j^ 

fwtense  r m nti  nng  .in  ffftfot onf  r  i^  ^  hopeless'  aff&^On^'^I^BuB' 

I  'Viola,  when  she  discovers  that  Ouvia  is  in  love  with  Ter, 

feels  deeply  conscience-stricken ;  she  sees  the  wickedness 

of  disguise ;  she  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  in  another 

breast  fl^mme  passion  which  is  causing  her  so  much 

tribiinidx)^Jf  It  is  this  sympathetic  instinct  which  givps 

her  all  tM^entleness  and  delicacy  of  womanhood,  not- 

withstanaing  her  bold  actions ;  moreover,  her  end  is  the 

true  unity  in  the  family — the  highest  principle  of  her  sex. 

Thus    her   daring  adds  to  her  nobleness;    she  wiU   be 

rewarded  for  her  devotion,  but  punished  for  her  disguise. 

Ohvia  also  keeps  up   her  infatuation  for    the  supposed 

youth,  and  cames  it  to  the  most  unreserved  declaration 

of  love.      Her  overtures  are,  of  course,  rejected.     The 

three  —  Viola,  OHvia,  and   the  Duke — are    thus  driven 

asunder,  but  the  means  for  uniting  them  has  been  already 

introduced,  and  is  hovering  in  the  distance.  y 

2.  Of  this  second  mo^pcm^t,  however,  the  seeond  thread 

is,  by  all  means^  the/most  ittllv  portravedU^nd  the  most 

^^^ im^rtant ;  it  ha8,yas  its  movin'gprinc^le,  Sir  Toby  and 

^^hjs  grgup-ol^merry-makers.     They  are  gathered  in  the 

household  of  piivia,  who  also  is  not  without  a  love  of  fun, 

.«^,^^  ^^      as  is  shown  T)y  her  retention  of  a  clown,  and  her  reproof 

of  Malvoho.     It  is  the  hilarious  world — the  occupation 

of    life  is  concentrated  in  the  pursuit   of   amusement. 

There  are,  usually,  several  of  them  togeth^y  j  the  loud 

laugh  rings  out  in  chorus;  they  live  in  aiisatgaosphereof 

song,  mil  Ih,  Uhlll  ITJVeiij^     The  chief  caterer  for  them  is 

Maria,  who  haB,"*t^e  same  time,  her  own  secret  object 
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To  complete  bis  act  of  folly,  he  next  appears  before 
Olivia  in  a  costiime  which  she  nhomintites  —  cross-gartered. 
andiu  fellow  Btockings.     He  found  this  suggestion  also  in 
the  letter^      He  smirks,  and  fnwns,  and  cites  from  the 
cpidUe ;  Olivia  is  amazed,  though  she  has  l>een  prepared  hy 
Marin,  who  had  told  her  he  had  gone  crazy ;  her  conchi- 
^^  flan   also  ia  that  "this  iH'vnry  midaiimmer   madness." 
K^  Malvolio  is  H(jw  handed  <.ner  to  the  toi-mcnt  of  his  ene- 
mies, the    revelers,  who   have    no   longer  any  ohstaclf  Ur> 
tUeir  revenge.     He  ie  treated  like  a  marlman ;  Sir  To1iy 
^^^Idresses  the  Devil  in  him —  then  orders  him  to  he  put  in  a 
^Hbrit  room  nnd  bound.     The  Clown,  too,  feigns  the  curate, 
^^mo  abtu  i>evk»  to  v.B*i  out  tji»  {Iciul-     Tlieir  object 


ihI<('  the  dcludod  victim  b 
ice,  he  in  coufot: 
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ing  to  the  jolly  company  relaxed  in  fun  and  drin^ 
Besides,  she  has  good  reasons  for  bearing  a  deep  grudge 
gainst  the  steward  —  he  has  reproved  her,  he  has  threat- 
fed  her,  and  has  partially  displaced  her  in  the  confidence 
Olivia.  Now,  this  wily  waiting-maid  has  carefully 
Observed  his  character,  and  discovered  his  weakness. 
Under  a  sober  and  puritanical  demeanor  she  has  found 
the  time-server ;  but,  above  all,  she  has  discerned  in  him 
fiio^i^'-inflolpri  p.gfdiftL  -ly^/^  imagines  that  eiifiO[. woman 
Lwho^^^ffSrt'^^Qpk  on  him  is  in  love  with  him.^  Upon 
[this  basis  she  works ;  an  obscure  epistle  is  enough  to  set 
him  crazy ;  she  succeeds  completely  in  making  him  believe 
lat  his  mistress  entertains  a  deep  passion  for  his  person. 

dplnainn  »  vanjty  hrinpra. 

iix — r mnqi^io  JiUiBKy^"^  the  woria  aainJres  mm  as  much  aa 
[he  admires  mmsel 

But  her  own  pjfrpose  must  not  be  forgotten  —  it  is  to 
win  Sir  Toby.  She  subserves  his  amusement,  hence  he 
must  be  placed  in  a  position  to  see  the  sport.  With  him 
are  the  merry-makers,  whose  main  duty  is  now  to  enjoy 
the  fun ;  they  are  all  concealed,  so  as  to  witness  the  success- 
of  the  trick ;  their  malice  adds  to  its  piquancy.  They 
are  thus  the  audience  of  Maria,  which  must  give  the  cue 
of  laughter  to  the  real  audience.  The  letter  is  written ; 
Malvolio's  imagination  is  excited  by  it  to  the  most  ridicu- 
lous dreaming ;  its  ambiguous  expressions  he  interprets 
in  his  own  favor  without  any  hesitation.  Enough;  his- 
vanity  is  pampered  to  such  a  degree  that  he  pursues  a 
chimerical  end  with  a  pertinacity  which  borders  on  mad- 
ness. Especially  does  he  menace  in  his  reveries  his 
future  relative.  Sir  Toby,  and  l1ii  Jullj  iiimipiinjL  nil  of 
whom  are  furtively  listening  with  aljaaiicious  menwent. 
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To  complete  his  act  of  folly,  he  next  appears  before 
Olivia  in  a  costume  which  she  abominates  —  cross-gartered 
and  in  yellow  stockings.  He  found  this  suggestion  also  in 
the  letter.  He  smirks,  and  fawns,  and  cites  from  the 
epistle ;  Olivia  is  amazed,  though  she  has  been  prepared  by 
Maria,  who  had  told  her  he  had  gone  crazy ;  her  conclu- 
sion also  is  that  "this  is  very  midsummer  madness." 
MalvoHo  is  now  handed  over  to  the  torment  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  revelers,  who  have  no  longer  any  obstacle  to 
their  revenge.  He  is  treated  Uke  a  madman ;  Sir  Toby 
addresses  the  Devil  in  him  —  then  orders  him  to  be  put  in  a 
dark  room  and  bound.  The  Clown,  too,  feigns  the  curate, 
who  also  seeks  to  cast  out  the  fiend.  Their  object  is  to 
make  the  deluded'  victim  himself  believe  that  he  is  mad, 
and,  hence,  he  is  confounded  by  all  sorts  of  mad  things 
which  are  told  him.  He  begs  for  release,  but  there  is  no 
help.  The  character  of  this  retribution  is  manifest  — 
Malvolio's  end  was  absurd,  though  he  remains  rational  to 
the  last ;  it  was  a  crazy  thought  to  mistake  confidence  in 
a  servant  for  love.  He  is,  therefore,  treated  to  his  own 
action  —  the  group  of  merry-makers  brings  home  to  him 
the  inherent  nature  of  his  deed. 

(6.)  The  other  leading  incident  of  this  second  thread 
is  the  duel  of  Aguecheek,  who  is  possessed  of  a  delusion 
which  makes  him  a  fit  subject  for  trickery  and  sport.  He 
also  is  one  of  the  suitors  of  Olivia ;  he  has  been  doubtful 
of  success  all  along,  but  the  encouragement  of  Sir  Toby 
has  kept  up  his  spirits.  He  has  observed,  at  a  distance, 
how  readily  Olivia  grants  her  favors  to  the  disguised  Viola 
(Cesario) ;  now  he  is  thoroughly  disheartened,  and  he  is 
going  to  leave  at  once.  But  his  delusion  is  that  he  pos- 
sesses courage ;  hence  a  challenge  sent  to  his  supposed 
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rival  is  the  means  for  making  him  remain.  Olivia,  too,  will 
thus  be  won,  it  is  argued,  as  the  report  of  valor  is  all- 
prevailing  with  woman.  Off  he  goes  to  write  the  chal- 
lenge. Now,  the  comic  force  of  this  incident  lies  in  the 
fact  that  both  are  not  fighters.  TSir  Andrew  is  a  coward 
and  Cesario  is  a  woman.  They  are  thus  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation which  makes  their  action  ridiculous  —  they  are  forced 
to  appear  what  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  and  everybody 
knows  of  the  incongruityT)  The  contradiction  is  attempted 
to  be  carried  out,  though  the  duel  means  that  liffi  jg  ^i^b- 
ordinate  to  honor,  which  principle  neither  possesses, 
^s^  The  comtatants  are  brought  together;  the  scheme  of 

the  merry-makers  is  to  cause  each  one  to  believe  that  his 
opponent  is  just  what  he  is  not,  namely,  a  man  of  courage. 
Thus  both  are  frightened  at  an  unreal  goblin,  and  a  comic 
retribution  has  visited  their  falsp.  prpt^psiona.  For  each 
is  making  some  untrue  claim  —  the  one  through  disguise 
oicEaraHer7Ther"r1irer~-^iaaiigl^^  Ague- 

cheek  pretends  to  possess  valor ;  lie  Is  forced  to  show  it, 
or  reveal  his  natural  cowardice.  He  started  the  duel  by 
appealing  to  what  he  had  not  —  the  nullity  of  his  purpose 
is  fully  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  Viola  meets  with  a 
punishment ;  she  has  taken  the  garb  of  a  man  —  she  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  a  man.  She  learns  that  dis- 
guise is  dangerous ;  beneath  her  male  attire  sex  and 
character  are  compelled  to  appear ;  deception  cannot  be 
permanent.  The  incongruity  between  her  outward  appear- 
ance and  her  real  nature  is  the  comic  element ;  her  plan 
nullifies  itself.  The  Poet  has  here  punished  Disguise,  and 
he  will  continue  to  involve  Viola  in  complications  till  she 
is  compelled  to  reveal  herself. 

3.    With  the  interruption  of  the  duel  the  third  thread  is 
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introduced,  and  with  it  a  new  principle  of  entanglement. 
[\  Resemblance  is  now  the  source  of  error,  and  throws  every- 
,\thing  into  a  new  confusion.  Just  when  the  duel  is  about 
to  transpire,  Antonio  comes  along  and  takes  Viola  for 
Sebastian ;  he  interferes  to  protect  his  friend,  and  the 
foes  are  parted.  But  Antonio,  who  is  the  enemy  of  the 
State,  is  soon  removed  by  officers,  who  arrest  him.  The 
duel  then  must  be  repeated,  for  Aguecheek  is  easily 
misled  a  second  time  by  his  foible.  He  seeks  out  Viola 
■again ;  he  rushes  up  to  strike  her,  but  it  is  Sebastian 
a  man ;  this  man  strikes  back,  and  seems  ready  to 
the  whole  group  of  merry-makers.     Thi 

by  the  similitude  —  the 
itsclT  victfihized.  But  the  greatest  mistake  is  that  of 
Olivia,  who  enters  just  at  the  critical  moment,  takes  her 
supposed  lover  away,  and,  after  many  caresses,  brings  the 
priest  and  marries  the  stranger  on  the  spot.  Well  may 
Sebastian  think  that  this  world  is  a  dream,  and  find  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  his  senses  with  his  understanding. 
All  are  involved  in  one  common  delusion  —  the  merry 
group,  the  genteel  group,  and  the  new-comers.  No  single 
individual  has  now  the  means  of  untying  the  knot,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty ;  an  external 
power  seems  to  be  determining  the  destiny  of  everybody 
acording  to  some  hidden  caprice.  But  the  rational  nature 
of  man  will  not  repose  in  an  irrational  maze ;  it  will  push 
him  to  discover  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  to  disperse 
the  obscurity.  So  we  are  ready  for  a  rapid  unwinding  of 
the  clew ;  in  other  words,  the  Solution  can  now  be  given. 
III.  Tills  is  the  third  movement,  which  will  clear  up 
the  world  of  delusion.  Both  kindq_  of  fjprpptifta,  thf^ 
external  and  the  internal,  will  be  brought  to  day-Hght; 
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the  neceasary  outcome  of  the  ends  of  the  t 
will  be  manifest,  even  to  these  persons  themselves  —  that 
is,  the  plfty,  which  has  hitherto  been  pliun  enough  to  the 
audience,  will  now  explain  itself  to  itself,  and  thus  round 
off  its  action  to  completeness,  / 

1.  To  be^n  ^Vlth  the  genteel  gpdup,  we  observe  that 
its  difficulty  sinrngb^fc^j^^^jJiagwea-aiiiLtt  resemblance. 
both  of  which^nu^^iow  be  revealed.  Antonio,  friend 
of  Sebastian,  is  brought  a  prisoner  before  the  Duke ;  he 

-■re  Hcea  Viola,  and  at  once  claims  fellowship,  which  claim 

\f~c^ur3e  denies.     Then  Olivia  appears  and  claims 

~  But   the 


by  the  angry  Duke.  But  here 
rSebastian,  V»r  Urom^r;  LUt!  tffSTre"  brouglit  side 
by  side  —  at  ouc-e  the  resemblance  is  discovered.  Lastly, 
Viola  reveals  her  assumed  attire  —  all  the  mysterious 
events  of  the  drama  now  become  transparent ;  everything 
is  clear  to  everybody.  The  two  comic  instrumentalities  — 
Natural  Resemblance  and  Disguise  —  have  fulfilled  th^ 
function. 

But  the  result  is  awaited  for  with  breathless  attention. 
What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  triple  unrequited  love? 
Some  one  must  bend  or  break ;  all  cannot  be  satisfied.  It 
is  a  surprising,  and  to  a  few,  perhaps,  a  •ahocking,  inci- 
dent— both  the  Duke  and  Olivia  ''fipTip'-  iiiHiv|^iiftla  on 
the  spotfYTola  nlf ny , 'ihtiiinH  th»i  fi—*  — .■~— j— a  i^,.^ 
^•Xt»-OuItt;  readily  shifts  his  «Bedapn^Jii-.U»-  disguised 
page  ;™te"l8"Ttj^ts  l»6  mu8t  find  reqnital  and  come  to 
citDtrat  f«»fiver  be  torn  t»i>ic«oi'JiyJris  furious 
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passion.  Olivia  transfers  her  heart  with  equal  readiness 
to  iWS  brother;  she  is  right  also;  hitherto  she  loved  a 
dream,  for  which  a  reality  is  now  substi£ute3'pShe"would 
indeed  tye'g  'fool  td  pftSti^^^SiSow  to  substance.  The 
change  of  persons  must  result  from  unrequited  love ; 
devotion  to  the  one  individual  is  beautiful  and  noble,  but 
devotion  to  the  Family  is  the  higher  principle.  The  trans- 
fer of  love,  therefore,  must  be  made  in  such  a  case ;  the 
institution  of  marriage  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  single 
fruitless  passion.  In  effecting  the  change  the  question 
of  time  would  seem  to  be  of  some  importance,  though 
Shakespeare  repeatedly  makes  it  very  sudden.  Such  is 
the  solution  of  this  grand  problem  of  love  unrequited, 
yet  pure.  The  essential  element  is  the  reciprocal  emo- 
tion, which,  if  the  first  person  will  not  grant,  the  second 
person,  must  be  sought,  for  the  Family — the  great  end  and 
fruition  of  the  sexual  relation  —  demands  mutuality  of 
dcTilrtkMi  itnd  affection. 

2.  Passing  to  the  low  characters,  we  observe  that  their 
ends  are  made  to  vanish  into  "nothing  before  their  very 
eyes,  and  they  are'XJtffiislied  in  addij^QBUg:  Augecheek  and 
ilaTrCFfio  have  ^b<rfik«^^  bc»i4ftSLj[psilng  their 

sijit;  their  loVe,  though  unrequited,  was  impure,  being 
determihe^by  motives  alien  to  its  nature ;  indeed,  it  was 
not  love  at  all.  Their  object  was  absurd  and  nugatory 
from  the  beginning ;  the  absurdity  is  now  reaUzed  in  the 
form  of  ridiculous  failure.  Sir  Toby,  too,  is  caught  on 
his  weak  side ;  his  insatiate  love  of  jollity  has  forced  him 
to  become  the  thrall  of  the  person  who  can  furnish  sport 
with  the  greatest  success — this  is  the  astute  little  witch, 
Maria,  whom  he  now  marries.  He  has  already  declared 
his  subjection  and  the  ground  of  it,  when  she  wheedles 
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Malvolio  with  the  forged  letter ;  in  his  exultation  he  says, 
^'I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device,"  and  he  ui*ges 
her,  "set  thy  foot  upon  my  neck,"  in  manifest  token  of 
submission.  So  his  absurd  end,  too,  has  brought  along 
its  penalty.  "And  thus  the  whirUgig  of  Time  brings  in 
his  revenges,"  as  the  Clown  says,  applying  the  principle 
of  retribution  to  Malvolio  —  which  principle,  however,  is 
of  general  appUcation. 

As  we  said  in  the^^eginning,  thi«Nn1fty  ia  thpriphest  and 

COmplgtg^t    produot    of  \  Shakps^ifejiM'a    Mna^    Within    thp. 

X^aijoA  of  PurejEwedA  (Th/  stiff  \conv^tioWity, /is 
well  as  th^  crude  exaggdrati0n,  of  hiaeariier  figures/ are 
no  longer  seen ;  character^  its  f ullrieMyfeyinmelfcry,  and 
completeness^  is  manifesjkedx  in  every  person/yBut  the 
Eonaai4ce^nigntis  still'  here,  with  its  coloring,  with  its 

found  tly  Teutonic  el^aent,  witlj  its  peculiarities.  To 
speak  more  definitely,  y'Sie  one  gri)up  seems  Italian,  the 
other  EngUsh.  But  the  two  sides  do  not  f^  asunder,  as 
is  the  tendency  in  some  of  the  Pbet's  works ;  on  the  con- 
trary, both  are  blended  together  in  a  perfect  and 
harmonious  unity.  Movement  and  characterization  could 
not  be  more  completely  transfused  in  one  action.  Rapidity 
does  not  make  it  superficial ;  abundance  does  not  make  it 
heavy.  Thus  the  elements  of  his  comic  genius  now  reach 
their  happiest  combination.  Moreover,  this  play  sums  up 
and  includes  all  the  essential  principles  of  his  previous 
comedies,  both  as  regards  Situation  and  Character.  It 
has  Natural  Resemblance,  which  was  found  to  be  the  sole 
instrumentality  of  Comedy  of  Errors ;  it  has  also  Dis- 
guise, which  was  stated  to  be  the  chief  instrumentality  in 
Taming  of  the  Slirew.     In  addition  to  these  principles,  it 
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has  also  the  two  leading  phases  of  Coniedy  of  Charafiter  — 
the  (voluntary  and  involuntary*^  Thus  the  arch  of  Pure 
Comedy  is  completely  spanned — its  possible  forms  are 
exhausted.  Still,  there  may  be  many  different  kinds  of 
coUisions  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  instrumentaUties 
can  be  employed. 


\ 
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We  now  pass  to  a  play  which,  in  its  most  important 
aspect,  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  one  which  was  last  con- 
sidered. Twelfth  Night  is  the  most  perfect  comedy  written 
by  Shakespeare — viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  organiza- 
tion —  while  just  the  contrary  must  be  asserted  of  Love 's 
Labor's  Lost,  There  is  no  scaffolding  here  which  ade- 
quately supports  the  entire  work;  there  is  no  intrigue 
which  gives  a  backbone  to  the  whole  action  and  makes  it 
a  complete  unity.  It  lies  before  us,  to  a  certain  extent, 
divided  into  pieces,  which  are  not  fully  articulated.  It  is 
like  the  less  perfect  animals  which  may  be  separated  into 
parts  and  each  part  will  still  remain  an  animal.  It  has 
disguises  and  concealments,  but  none  which  run  through 
and  hold  together  the  entire  plot.  A  story  it  has,  undoubt- 
edly, but  a  story  to  which  precisely  the  same  objections 
apply.  Those  of  the  Poet's  readers  who  find  as  much 
dehght  in  the  structure  of  his  dramas  as  in  their  other 
great  qualities  must  now  expect  some  disappointment. 

So  much  may  be  said  about  its  organization,  which  per- 
tains to  the  proper  emplojnment  of  dramatic  instrumentali- 
ties. Still,  there  is  a  central  thought  which  controls  the 
work,  though  often  in  a  very  remote  and  capricious  manner. 
Other  merits,  too,  of  a  high  order  must  be  acknowledged. 
Characters  are  drawn  with  definiteness,  though  frequently 
with  some  extravagance — in  fact,  the  play  is  thorougly  a 
comedy  of  character,  and  is  defective  in  the  element  of 
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Situation ;  hence  its  frame-work  is  so  inadequate.  Its  col- 
oring is  that  of  unbounded,  uncontrollable  caprice,  which 
scouts  all  propriety  —  even  artistic  propriety ;  it  bubbles 
over  with  puns,  conceits,  whimsicalities,  of  every  description 
and  under  all  circumstances ;  it  is  a  wilderness  of  jokes  and 
humors.  The  reader  is  not  expected  to  be  able  to  keep 
his  face  straight  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  if  the  scene 
momentarily  wears  a  sober  look,  it  is  felt  to  be  prepara- 
tory to  an  effervescence.  The  youthful  author  shows 
here  his  most  wanton  mood ;  it  is  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
leap  out  of  his  skin  from  pure  mirthfulness.  Still,  it  is 
worth  our  trouble  to  see  how  far  the  thought  shines  through 
this  somewhat  tangled  mass  of  dramatic  luxuriance,  even 
though  we  sometimes  have  to  force  what  is  dim  into  a  httle 
stronger  light  than  either  the  strict  language  or  the  immedi- 
ate connection  of  the  passage  may  warrant. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  drama  mainly  springs  from  a  col- 
lision of  love.  But  the  form  of  this  collision  is  novel ;  a 
new  obstacle  is  introduced  —  study  undertakes  to  suppress, 
and,  hence,  conflicts  with,  love.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
be  an  ancient  enemy  of  learning ;  it  distracts  the  attention, 
stirs  up  the  passions,  muddles  the  brain.  Thus  the  two 
hostile  powers  grapple;  the  course  of  the  play  will  show 
that  love  is  not  only  triumphant  against  the  pursuit  of 
erudition  and  philosophy,  but  also  punishes  its  contemners 
by  a  torture  peculiar  to  itself,  namely,  loss  of  immediate 
fruition.  Such  is  unquestionably  the  leading  thread  of 
the  drama,  supported  by  the  group  of  elevated  characters. 
But  another  element  must  not  be  omitted ;  the  reverse  side 
of  mere  erudition  is  shown  when  it  is  not  tempered  by 
love,  or  some  other  corrective  —  it  makes  men  comic; 
they  become  learned  fools.     So,  from  this  point  of  view, 
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study  may  be  said  to  be  triumphant  in  its  one-sided  pur- 
suit—  triumphant  in  producing  pedants.  .  Hence  the 
complete  statement  of  the  work  must  exhibit  the  conflict 
of  these  two  principles,  each  of  which  is  victorious, 
though  in  different  groups  of  characters. 

The  play  will  be  most  easily  grasped  by  dividing  it  into 
three  movements.  The  first  represents  the  conflict — love 
is  in  a  struggle  with  study,  and  is  not  only  victorious  in 
this  one  case,  but  also  in  other  relations  which  are  intro- 
duced. The  second  is  the  mutual  revelation  of  the  secret 
passion ;  its  triumph  is  acknowledged,  and  even  defended ; 
the  oath  of  asceticism  is  openly  violated,  and  the  violation 
is  supported  by  all.  Here,  in  particular,  the  comic  effect 
of  the  purely  studious  life  is  brought  in ;  it  results  in 
pedantic  folly.  The  third  movement  has,  in  general,  the 
nature  of  retribution ;  the  higher  group  are  teased,  tricked, 
and  cajoled  by  the  ladies  —  are  beaten  at  their  own  game 
of  intellectual  dexterity,  and  are  deferred  in  their  hopes 
for  a  year,  with  some  additional  penalties.  The  lower 
group  have  their  erudition  reduced  to  a  comic  nullity  in 
the  ridiculous  farce  of  the  Nine  Worthies. 

I.  The  play  opens  with  the  fundamental  point  —  the 
King  has  resolved  to  devote  himself  for  three  years 
to  study  and  contemplation,  and  for  that  purpose  has 
drawn  up  some  rigid  rules  which  are  to  govern  him  and 
his  associates.  His  motive  is  to  make  his  court  as 
celebrated  as  the  ancient  Academe — to  cause  Navarre,  his 
kingdom,  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  to  have  his 
own  name  live  in  future  ages.  Still,  we  must  not  say  that  the 
pursuit  of  fame  constitutes  the  thought  of  the  work ;  such 
a  statement  is  altogether  too  vague  and  incomplete ;  the 
emphatic  point  here  is:  The  pursuit  of  learning,  as  the 
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channel  through  which  ambition  is  gratified,  collides  with 
love.  Besides  other  less  important  regulations  whose 
object  is  to  enforce  abstinence,  the  main  one  can  be  at 
once  given  —  the  complete  renunciation  of  the  society  of 
women.  Here  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  action 
turns.  The  ethical  basis,  too,  should  not  be  forgotten  — 
man,  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  abjures  the  Family ; 
the  latter,  however,  as  an  institution,  must  prove  itself 
the  more  powerful  through  its  emotion,  namely,  love. 
Thus  the  play  moves  from  love  violated  by  study  to  love 
triumphant  over  a  one-sided  life  of  erudition. 

The  three  associates  of  the  King  give  their  assent,  and 
their  scheme  is  ready  for  a  beginning.  But  there  is  one 
of  their  number,  called  Biron,  who  has  some  objections  to 
these  austere  conditions.  He  wants  to  study,  yet  he 
desires  to  enjoy  the  world  at  the  same  time ;  indeed,  he 
very  clearly  sees  and  states  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
learning  —  his  doctrine  is  that  men  may  grow  blind  intel- 
lectually by  reading ;  thus  he  prepares  us  for  the  pedants. 
But  particularly  that  clause,  "not  to  see  a  woman,"  is 
offensive  to  him;  the  god  of  love  rules  the  world;  he 
knows  that  he  cannot  resist  a  divinity,  and  that  the  others 
can  just  as  little ;  he,  therefore,  prophesies  the  speedy 
perjury  of  the  whole  company  if  they  take  such  an  oath. 
In  fact,  the  plan  is  clearly  impossible,  for  already  the 
French  monai'ch's  daughter,  with  three  attendant  ladies,  is 
at  the  gates  on  an  embassy,  and  must  be  received  by  the 
King.  But  Biron  is  not  the  person  to  stand  back;  he 
swears  observance  to  the  regulations,  though  manifestly 
the  entire  scheme  is  against  his  judgment. 

1.  Thus  the  conflict  opens.  Ascetic  life  undertakes  to 
suppress  all  desire  and  passion,  and,  to  make  it  effective, 
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the  supreme  ruler  of  the  State  enforces  it  by  penalties  for 
violation.  But  what  is  this  violation  which  the  Poet  at 
once  thrusts  before  our  eyes  ?  The  scene  cannot  be  told 
in  its  details  to  the  reader ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  already 
one  of  the  rigid  injunctions  has  been  set  flagrantly  at 
naught  within  the  very  limits  of  the  "little  Academe," 
and  the  guilty  couple,  Costard  and  Jaquenetta,  are 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  King.  Here  we  behold 
the  revolt  of  nature,  in  its  rudest  form,  against  the 
ascetic  ordinance ;  passion,  on  its  purely  animal  side,  is 
introduced,  in  all  its  nakedness,  to  show  one  of  the 
Titanic  forces  with  which  the  realm  of  discipline  has  to 
contend.  Love  without  its  ethical  element,  as  mere 
natural  impulse,  has  thus  assailed  this  student- world  at  its 
T^ery  origin.  While  vindicating  the  thought  of  this  transi- 
tion, we  must  confess  that  the  descent  is  very  great  and 
very  sudden — that  it  gives  us  an  uncomfortable  jolt 
through  eveiy  member.  The  figures  here  are  almost  too 
repulsive  to  be  comic  —  especially  Jaquenetta,  for  so  the 
weaker  vessel  is  called,  is  a  female  character  whose  con- 
templation affords  little  pleasure  of  an  aesthetic  kind.. 
Such  is  the  primitive  phase  of  the  conflict  between  love 
and  study. 

The  next  manifestation  of  this  blind,  yet  unavoidable, 
power  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Don  Armado.  Every 
reader  is  at  once  reminded  of  Don  Quixote,  the  outlines 
of  whose  character  are  quite  the  same.  He  has  been  a 
man  of  extensive  travel ;  he  has  had  good  opportunities 
for  culture,  and  has  seen  well-bred  society ;  but  all  his 
gifts  and  acquirements  are  blasted  by  his  vanity — vanity 
in  its  literal  sense  of  emptiness.  That  is,  he  has  no  con- 
tent to  his  Ufe.     His  manners  are,  therefore,  ridiculous  la 
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their  formality ;  his  thoughts  fall  into  the  wildest  extrava- 
gance ;  his  conduct  has  the  single  attribute  of  empty 
pomposity.  Now,  when  such  a  person  comes  to  write  or 
to  talk,  we  must  expect  the  same  characteristics — it  will 
be  a  burlesque  on  all  sensible  writing  and  talking.  Don 
Armado  possesses  imagination,  but  it  is  an  imagination 
which  flies  through  the  universe  because  of  its  emptiness. 
He  has  the  gift  of  language,  whose  excess,  however, 
chokes  its  own  purport.  Still,  he  lays  stress  upon  his 
learning,  and  contrasts  himself  with  Costard,  who  is 
unlettered;  but  his  education  has  made  him  only  the 
greater  fool.  To  bring  his  grandiose  pretensions  into  a 
more  striking  light,  to  him  is  given,  as  a  companion.  Moth 
—  who  is  short  in  stature,  but  keen  in  understanding  — 
who  at  once  reduces  to  absurdity  his  thrasonical  action 
and  language.  Thus  Moth  is  a  kind  of  clown,  who  con- 
sciously burlesques  tlie  manner  and  expressions  of  his 
master. 

But  to  make  this  Don  Armado  a  constituent  part  of  the 
play  he  must  be  shown  in  love.  The  maiden  for  whom 
his  heart  is  in  flames  is  Jaquenetta,  whose  career  has  been 
hitherto  touched  upon  very  lightly.  Her  ethical  viola- 
tion appears  to  be  no  obstacle  at  all ;  chastity  is  for  him 
an  unnecessary  element  of  love,  if  he  be  judged  by  his 
action.  He  is  thus  reduced  to  a  level  with  Costard  — 
indeed,  below  the  latter,  who  is  at  least  the  first  lover,  if 
we  leave  out  of  account  a  doubtful  passage  towards  the 
<3nd  of  the  play.  Now,  does  this  act  spring  from  his 
character  ?  Don  Armado  was  before  declared  to  be  with- 
out content  to  life  ;  he  has  no  true,  substantial  existence ; 
hence  he  does  not  possess  the  ethical  element,  though  he 
is   not   a  villain.     His   emptiness   will    account  for  this. 
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seemingly  strange  freak ;  though  void  of  everything  else, 
he  will  be  provided  by  nature  with  physical  passion ;  the 
combination  of  these  two  elements  will  bring  him  to  relish 
such  an  unsavory  piece  of  flesh  as  Jaquenetta.  Hence 
this  relation  is  consistent  with  his  character,  but  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, offensive,  especially  as  Don  Armado  has  done 
nothing  for  which  he  should  receive  such  a  punishment. 
In  his  delusions  he  is  wholly  unconscious,  and  affects  u& 
with  a  touch  of  sympathy,  though  he  may  not  know  the 
poetical  wrong  done  to  him. 

Such  is  the  low  group  of  comic  characters  belonging  ta 
the  first  movement ;  they  represent,  in  general,  the  triumph 
of  love  in  its  sensual  phase.  Costard  is  an  ignorant  boor, 
while  Don  Armado  is  a  cultivated  fantastic ;  though  sa 
different  in  other  respects,  both  agree  in  their  funda- 
mental relation  to  the  play — they  represent  passion  in  its- 
natural  impulse,  without  its  ethical  basis.  We  may  now 
turn  to  the  group  of  elevated  characters.  In  them  love 
is  shown  in  its  higher  and  purer  manifestation — its  end  is 
the  Family,  but  its  conflict  with  the  cloistered  life  of 
learning  is  brought  out  in  the  plainest  and  most  decisive 
manner. 

2.  The  Princess  of  France,  with  her  three  attendant 
ladies,  has  arrived,  and  is  waiting  to  be  received.  They 
have  heard  of  the  vow  which  the  King  and  his  three  lords 
have  taken ;  it  were  a  great  pity  if  such  an  untoward  occur- 
rence would  prevent  the  two  triple  sets  from  pairing  off. 
But  we  are  here  astonished  to  learn  that  each  of  the  three 
ladies  has  met  her  man  before,  and  knows  his  character. 
The  truth  is,  therefore,  that  they  are  all  in  love,  and  the 
present  visit  really  is  a  courting  expedition;  the  women 
are  going  to  storm  the  castle  of  learning,  and  bring  its 
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inmates  under  the  yoke  of  marriage.  Now  appear  the 
King  and  his  lords ;  the  business  of  the  Princess,  though 
it  looks  like  a  pretext,  is  canvassed;  the  other  couples 
indulge  in  a  merry  combat  of  wit.  Boyet,  who  acts  as 
the  mediator  for  the  ladies,  sees  through  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  expresses  its  object ;  he  is  a  courtier  of  long 
experience,  and  particularly  skiUful  in  matters  of  the  pres- 
ent kind;  in  token  of  liis  dexterity  he  is  entitled  an 
"old love-monger,"  and  "  Cupid's  grandfather."  He  has 
observed  that  the  King  was  touched  with  the  sacred  flame 
at  the  interview,  and  recounts  with  ready  eloquence  the 
manifold  signs  which  he  noted,  as  proofs  of  his  opinion. 

The  result  of  their  meeting  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretell ; 
love  has  asserted  its  power  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  stu- 
dents. Biron,  in  his  soUloquy,  gives  expression  to  what 
the  others  feel ;  against  his  will,  against  his  knowledge, 
he  has  been  conquered  and  confesses  his  humiUation.  He 
contemns  the  act ;  he  berates  himself  and  berates  women  — 
it  cannot  be  helped,  yield  he  must.  The  "  almighty  Uttle" 
god,  Dan  Cupid,  has  punished  him  for  his  vow;  now 
begins  sighing,  suing,  sonneting.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  love  has  entered  the  student-world  and  destroyed  it ; 
the  individual  purpose  is  gone,  being  banished  by  an 
intruder.  Still,  each  person  is  seeking  to  preserve  an  out- 
ward semblance  of  fideUty  to  his  oath,  and  to  keep  his 
internal  condition  from  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  his 
associates.  Thus  ends  what  was  stated  to  be  the  first 
movement — Navarre,  which  represents  the  realm  of  learn- 
ing and  austerity,  is  in  conflict  with  various  phases  of  love ; 
the  latter  has  already  secured  its  first  triumph  in  the  emo- 
tional nature  of  each  individual. 

n.  1.  We  can  now  pass  to  the  second  movement,  in 
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which  new  elements  are  introduced.  The  low  gi'oup 
is  here  subordinate  in  importance,  though  not  entirely 
dropped ;  but  its  pecuUar  function  of  representing  sensual 
love  quite  disappears.  The  letter  of  Don  Armado  is  the 
last  incident  in  this  connection ;  the  Poet  probably  thought 
that  he  had  shown  to  a  suflScifent  degree  the  manifestation 
of  mere  passion.  But  now  he  proceeds  to  introduce  a 
new  group  of  comic  characters,  and  with  them  a  new  prin- 
ciple.  It  is  pedantry,  with  its  two  representatives — Holo- 
femes,  and  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  curate ;  to  them  is  added  the 
constable.  Dull,  who,  though  ignorant,  is  also  pedantic,  as. 
is  seen  mainly  in  his  use  of  words.  Here  learning  is 
exhibited  in  one  of  its  phases  —  it  has  made  a  monstrous 
puff-ball  out  of  mediocrity.  Such  is  the  possible  outcome 
of  a  life  devoted  to  mere  erudition  —  of  a  life  which  cut& 
out  and  throws  away  the  essence  of  human  existence,, 
namely,  institutions.  Learning  is  only  a  means ;  if  it  be 
made  the  absolute  end,  it  produces  a  Holof ernes  —  that 
is,  it  renders  man  comic.  For  his  object  is  absurd  and 
nugatory ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  intelligent  of  human  kind,  being  so  highly  educated* 
The  relation  of  this  group  to  the  drama  must,  therefore, 
be  comprehended;  the  result  of  the  King's  cloistered 
study  is  here  seen — Navarre  would  become,  not  an  Aca- 
deme, but  the  Pedant's  Paradise. 

In  Holof  ernes  all  the  extravagancies  of  a  formal  erudi- 
tion are  united.  Crumbs  of  Latin  are  scattered  through 
his  conversation — the  lean  pickings  from  some  grammar; 
then  he  writes  poetry,  which  is  full  of  alliteration  and  play 
on  words,  but  without  sense.  The  Poet  has,  doubtless, 
satirized  in  him  certain  Hterary  tendencies  of  the  time ; 
and  it  has  been  often  supposed  that  he  had  before  his 
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mind  well-known  individuals  in  real  life.  Holofernes  also 
is  made  to  criticize  Biron's  sonnet,  which  he  condemns  as 
"neither  savoring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention."  His 
salient  trait  is  manifest;  he  is  a  man  who  feeds  on  the 
husks  of  learning  with  far  greater  relish  than  on  the  kernel ; 
indeed,  for  liim  learning  has  no  kernel.  Even  Costard, 
the  ignorant  boor,  as  well  as  Moth,  ridicule  his  folly. 
Sir  Nathaniel,  the  country  curate,  who  is  his  admirer  and 
follower,  is  a  step  lower.  In  general,  therefore,  the 
first  comic  group  represented  love  in  its  one-sidedness, 
namely,  sensual  passion ;  the  second  comic  gi'oup  rep- 
resents erudition  in  its  one-sidedness,  namely,  pompous 
pedantry ;  both  taken  together  show  the  comic  extremes 
of  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  study  on  the  other.  The 
implication  seems  to  be  that  a  judicious  admixture  of  the 
two  is  the  golden  mean. 

2.  The  elevated  group  of  characters  may  next  be  con- 
sidered. The  King  and  his  young  lords  have  been 
already  captivated,  though  each  tried  to  keep  his  condition 
concealed  from  the  others.  Now  the  truth  is  to  be 
revealed  to  all,  and  the  new  situation  to  be  accepted. 
Biron  is  wandering  alone  in  the  forest ;  he  is  in  a  deadly 
struggle  with  his  emotion ;  he  cannot  free  himself  from 
its  power.  He  hides  himself  when  he  sees  the  King  com- 
ing; the  latter,  too,  is  groaning  from  Cupid's  "bird-bolt 
under  the  left  pap,"  and  gives  vent  to  his  feeUngs  in  a  son- 
net to  his  mistress.  In  like  manner  the  King  secretes  him- 
self when  he  sees  Longaville  passing  that  way,  who  also 
confesses  to  the  trees  his  griefs,  and  reads  his  poetical 
effusion.  The  latter,  too,  hides  himself  when,  last  of  all, 
Dumaine  appears,  who  does  just  like  the  rest,  for  he 
also  must  have  a  lyrical  expression  of  his  passion.     At 
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this  point  each  comes  out  of  his  hiding-place  in  order ; 
the  revelation  has  to  be  made ;  all  are  equally  guilty  of 
the  trespass;  all  are  in  love,  and  are  trying  to  conceal 
it  from  one  another.  Biron — who,  on  account  of  being  the 
first  one  in  the  forest,  thought  to  escape  detection — is  also 
discovered ;  the  fragment  of  a  torn  letter  tells  the  whole 
story. 

What  now  about  the  oaths?  The  violation  has  taken 
place ;  is  there  any  defense?  Biron — who,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, protested  against  the  vow  at  the  beginning — at  once 
undertakes  to  vindicate  their  conduct.  His  lengthy 
speech  contains  the  best  statement  in  the  play  concemii^ 
its  own  purport.  He  declares  that,  when  they  swore  "to 
fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman,'*  they  committed 
"flat  treason  'gainst  the  state  of  youth ;"  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  love.  The  true  objects  of  study,  the 
real  writings  over  which  young  men  should  pore,  are  those 
masterpieces  of  Nature — woman's  eyes: 

"From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive: 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. " 

The  transition  is  here  stated  clearly  enough — Navarre  has 
turned  into  a  love-land;  the  Academe  has  changed  to 
some  female  eye,  into  which  each  one  of  them  is  diligently 
looking.  Thus  the  student- world  dissolves  apace,  and  its 
lofty  ambition  melts  to  a  cloud.  Such  is  the  result  on  the 
one  side  —  if  study  be  asserted  against  love,  the  latter  will 
be  triumphant. 

But  there  is  something  more  in  Biron' s  speech  which 
ought  to  be  considered — "this  universal  plodding priscms 
up  the   nimble   spirits" — men    become   "barren  prao* 
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ticers"  of  learning,  who  find  no  reward  of  their  heavy 
toil ;  in  other  words,  the  product  of  mere  study  is  the  dry 
X)edant — a  Holof ernes.  Thus  the  second  movement  gives 
a  double  aspect  of  the  two-  colliding  principles  of  the 
drama — study  triumphs,  terminating  in  pedantry;  love 
triumphs,  terminating  in  the  dissolution  of  the  ascetic 
realm. 

III.  1.  The  third  movement  now  begins.  It  brings 
to  a  true  conclusion  what  has  gone  before,  and  also  has  a 
distinct  tinge  of  its  own.  The  notion  of  retribution  gives 
it  the  peculiar  element  which  marks  it  as  a  separate  part. 
Both  the  previous  comic  groups  unite,  though  Holofernes, 
with  his  erudition,  is  the  leading  character.  He  suggests 
the  representation  of  the  Nine  Worthies  of  antiquity  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  King  and  Princess  ;  learning  pro- 
poses to  exhibit  the  heroic  personages  whose  fame  is  a 
part  of  the  world's  history.  How  will  it  grasp  and 
embody  them?  It  is  the  Poet's  own  Dramatic  Art  which 
is  here  called  upon  to  present  anew  the  great  characters  of 
the  Past ;  can  a  Holofernes  succeed  in  such  an  attempt  ? 
The  result  may  be  confidently  predicted  —  itj  is  the  nar- 
row, ridiculous  conception  of  the  pedagogue  which  is  seen 
in  the  execution  of  the  plan ;  the  mighty  individualities 
of  old  are  burlesqued  —  are  turned  into  comic  figures  of  the 
lowest  order.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  mere  erudition  in  its 
chosen  field ;  it  cannot  comprehend  itself,  nor  impart  to 
others  what  is  great  and  true  in  the  Past;  it  feeds  on 
husks  and  leaves  the  kernel  untouched.  But  the  retribu- 
tive element  must  not  be  forgotten  —  subjected  to  the 
criticism  of  his  audience,  his  work  peiishes ;  the  repre- 
sentation is  torn  to  tatters  by  the  sneers  and  sarcasms  of 
the  spectators.     Such  is  the  fate  of  this  product  of  learn^ 
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ing ;  it  is  destroyed  by  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
and  who  carry  into  realization  what  logically  lies  in  such  an 
attempt.     Thus  mere  erudition  has  received  its  penalty. 

2.  Of  the  elevated  group  the  men  were  last  seen  in 
the  act  of  mutually  acknowledging  their  passion,  and  of 
defending  the  violation  of  their  oath.  The  right  of  love 
was  asserted  to  be  higher  than  fidelity  to  a  vow.  But  the 
greater  half  of  their  labor  remains  to  be  done ;  they  have 
not  yet  won  their  ladies  —  off  they  start  to  the  trial. 
Here  comes  the  opposition.  The  ladies  in  every  possible 
manner  trick,  cajole,  and  deride  the  lords ;  the  latter  first 
appear  in  mask  as  Russians,  but  they  are  unknown ;  then 
they  return  in  their  ordinary  garments  and  continue  their 
suit ;  a  sparkling  display  of  wit,  puns,  and  conceits  fills 
the  time  with  the  merriest  sport.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  the  Poet  in  his  details,  or  to  note  the  slight  differ- 
ences of  personal  appearance  and  character  in  this  sportive 
group ;  the  result  is  plain  —  the  book-men,  with  all  their 
learning  and  wisdom,  are  made  to  suffer  a  defeat,  in  their 
own  special  province,  at  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  who 
worry  them  with  the  sharpest  sayings,  and  exhibit  the 
greater  intellectual  keenness.  But  the  object  of  wooing 
is  marriage  —  to  which  the  men  are  ready  to  advance  at 
once,  making,  in  the  meantime,  loud  protestations  of  their 
love.  But  they  cannot  be  believed,  for  they  have  just 
broken  an  oath ;  the  ladies  argue  that  they  will  be  quite 
as  ready  to  disregard  a  second  vow.  Thus  the  logic  of 
their  action  is  brought  home  to  them ;  before  credence  can 
be  given  them,  they  must  show  by  a  year's  penance  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions,  as  well  as  a  change  of  life. 
Then  a  marital  pledge  will  be  possible.  Thus  Love's 
Labor  is  both  lost  and  won  —  there  is  the  punishment  for 
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the  violation  by  deferring  the  union ;  but  ultimately  this 
ascetic  world  is  to  pass  into  the  Family  as  the  higher 
sphere,  in  which  the  true  solution  of  the  colUsion  must  be 
found.  Both  threads  of  the  last  movement,  however, 
will  be  seen  to  possess  a  retributive  element  —  pedantic 
erudition  beholds  its  own  achievements  reduced  to  noth- 
ing, and  the  violated  oath  demands  a  year's  chastisement. 

The  general  scheme  which  underUes  the  drama  will  now 
be  manifest.  Learning,  m  the  furtherance  of  its  own 
end,  calls  for  the  abnegation  of  the  Family ;  but  the  latter, 
through  its  all-powerful  emotion  —  love  —  rises  up  and 
puts  down  its  enemy.  Institutions  are  the  higher  princi- 
ple ;  neither  culture  nor  religion  must  place  a  bar  to  their 
entrance,  for  they  are  really  the  essence  of  both.  It  is  a 
theme  upon  which  the  Poet  has  often  touched,  and  in 
which  he  shows  his  fealty  to  the  thought  of  the  modern 
world.  Nor  will  the  attentive  reader  fail  to  supply  the 
historical  illustration.  Monasticism  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  handmaid  of  learning;  an  ascetic  life  was 
thought  to  be  the  main  condition  of  the  pursuit  of  science. 
But  human  progress  has  solved  the  conflict  —  has  recon- 
ciled a  career  devoted  to  study  with  the  Family ;  the  Aca- 
deme is  not  found  in  the  secluded  cloister,  but  can  exist  in 
the  domestic  institution.  Nor  has  the  drama  failed  to  show 
the  one-sided  results  of  the  two  conflicting  principles: 
Love,  without  the  Family,  is  sensuality ;  and  study,  with- 
out some  corrective  —  that  it  is. the  Family  which  is  this 
corrective  is  rather  impUed  than  declared  —  degenerates 
into  fantastic  mummery. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  essential  organization  of  the 
present  drama.  But  there  is  many  a  little  turn  which  has 
not  been  accounted  for,  and  which  seems  to  have  but  a 
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slight  relation  to  the  main  action.  As  was  stated  in  the 
beginning,  the  work  has  not  a  few  capricious  elements  ;  it 
has  eddies,  counter-currents,  and  much  light  surf  dashing 
in  every  direction;  still,  the  main  volume  rolls  on  and 
completes  its  natural  course,  around  which  is  playing  all 
this  sportive  wantonness.  The  object  has  been  to  trace 
merely  the  general  current  of  the  stream  for  any  reader 
who  may  happen  to  want  a  Uttle  guidance ;  while  he  is  left 
to  explore  by  himself  all  the  small  bays  and  sinuosities, 
as  well  as  to  snuff  the  exhilarating  spray  which  hovers 
over  its  waters. 
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There  is  a  tradition  that  Shakespeare  wrote  this  comedy 
at  the  request  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  desired  to  see  Fal- 
staff  in  love.  The  truth  of  the  tradition  cannot  be  posi- 
tively affirmed,  but  it  declares  a  plain  fact  concerning  this 
drama.  The  Falstaff  of  Henry  the  Fourth  has  lost  some- 
thing ;  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  comic  charac- 
ter cannot  develop  itself  with  its  former  freedom.  The 
statement,  therefore,  concerning  Her  Majesty's  interfer- 
ence, if  it  does  not  give  the  cause,  is  at  least  the  conse- 
quence, of  the  play ;  the  judgment  of  it  has  been  embodied 
in  the  form  of  a  tradition — the  Poet  has  been  placed  under 
some  external  restraint,  which  crippled  his  artistic  concep- 
tion and  characterization. 

But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  favorite  on  the  stage,  and 
also  in  the  private  study  of  the  reader.  For  comic  inci- 
dent, it  can  hardly  be  surpassed ;  the  tricks  and  schemes 
follow  in  quick  succession,  and  with  increasing  interest  to 
the  close ;  the  action  is  both  rapid  and  diversified.  A 
spirit  of  rollicking  humor  pervades  the  whole  work  — 
wit,  caricature,  and,  sometimes,  perhaps  a  touch  of  satire, 
are  not  wanting.  The  persons  who  participate  in  its 
scenes  are  of  ample  number,  and  of  sufficient  variety; 
there  is  no  dullness  or  tediousness,  though  Falstaff  is 
deceived  thrice  in  quite  the  same  manner.  But  the  weak 
side  of  this  drama  is  generally  considered  to  be  its  char- 
acterization ;  the  Fat  Knight,  who  is  the  center  of  inter- 
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est,  has  descended  somewhat  from  his  former  high  pedes- 
tal ;  the  other  characters  are  sketches,  outlines,  even  cari- 
catures—  that  is,  the  shapes  here  are  not  so  fully  indi- 
vidualized into  human  beings  as  is  usual  with  the  Poet ; 
the  chief  stress  seems  to  be  laid  upon  movement  and 
diversity.  But  there  is  a  unity  of  theme  and  structure 
which  places  upon  this  drama  the  stamp  of  Shakespeare, 
who  can  be  more  truly  detected  by  his  dramatic  architect- 
ure than  by  his  characterization. 

Casting  a  look  at  the  external  grouping,  we  observe  that 
there  are,  in  the  main,  four  sets  of  people  who  are  brought 
together.  One  is  the  Welsh  Parson  and  his  foolish  asso- 
ciates ;  another  is  the  two  famiUes  of  Windsor,  which  fur- 
nish the  Merry  Wives  ;  the  third  is  Sir  John  Falstaff  and 
his  boon  companions,  to  whom  mine  Host  of  the  Garter 
may  be  added ;  the  fourth  is  Doctor  Caius  and  his  house- 
hold. Fenton  stands  outside  of  them  all,  and  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent mould.  But  the  internal  movement  of  the  play 
does  not  run  in  these  grooves  ;  the  groups  just  mentioned 
will  separate  and  coalesce  again,  according  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  idea  which  is  to  be  embodied.  This  demands 
mainly  two  threads,  though  somewhat  complicated  —  that 
of  Falstaff  and  his  adventures,  and  that  of  Mistress  Anne 
Page  and  her  suitors.  Dropping  now  this  merely  exter- 
nal side  of  the  drama,  we  may  proceed  to  develop  its 
inner  structure  along  with  its  thought  and  characters. 

The  action  lies  wholly  in  the  realm  of  the  Family,  of 
which  relation  there  are  presented  two  phases — that  after 
marriage,  and  that  before  marriage.  In  the  first  case  an 
assault  is  made  upon  the  marital  bond — from  without  by 
incontinence,  and  from  within  by  jealousy ;  in  the  person 
of  the  wife  the  integrity  of  domestic  hfe  is  attacked,  both 
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by  the  libertine  and  by  the  husband.  In  the  second  case 
there  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  condition  of  mar- 
riage on  the  part  of  both  father  and  mother,  who  disre- 
gard the  right  of  love  in  the  person  of  their  daughter. 
Such  is  the  double  wrong  which  the  course  of  the  drama 
must  now  overcome  in  a  twofold  manner.  On  the  one 
hand  the  foolish  voluptuary,  as  well  as  the  jealous  hus- 
band, must  meet  with  a  comic  retiibution  for  tlieir  deeds, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  choice  of  the  maiden  must  be 
shown  triumphant  against  the  will  of  the  parents.  Mrs. 
Ford  and  Mistress  Anne  Page  are  the  heroines;  the 
former  maintains  the  honor  of  married  life  against  a 
double  assault,  the  latter  rnaintains  the  honor  of  love 
against  a  double  assault.  Both,  therefore,  in  their  differ- 
ent spheres,  uphold  the  essential  principle  of  the  Family 
against  the  various  colliding  obstacles.  Thus  the  action 
starts  with  violation,  and  passes  through  conflict  to  tri- 
umph and  ultimate  unity  in  the  domestic  relation. 

The  structure  of  the  play  can  be  seen  best  by  dividing 
it  into  three  movements,  since  the  division  into  acts  is 
made  according  to  theatrical  requirements,  and  seldom 
corresponds  to  the  demands  of  tliought.  Tlie  first  thread 
of  the  first  movement  has  for  its  central  figure  Sir  John 
Falstaff ,  who  is  here  shown  in  liis  transition  from  thief  to 
lover.  He  —  together  with  his  companions,  Bardolph, 
N>Tn,  and  Pistol — is  in  conflict  with  Shallow  and  Slender, 
who  have  been  robbed  and  otherwise  abused  by  the  roguisli 
crew.  Sir  Hugh  Evans  (the  Welsh  Parson)  and  Page  (the 
Windsor  burgher)  are  the  peace-makers.  But  from  this 
occupation  Sir  John  soon  passes  to  love-making;  he 
becomes  infatuated  with  the  notion  that  two  married 
women,  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page,  are  enamored  of  his 
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portly  person.  The  second  thread  has  for  its  central 
figure  Mistress  Anne  Page,  who  finds  herself  besieged  by 
three  suitors  —  the  simpleton  Slender,  the  fantastic  Doc- 
tor Caius,  and  the  sensible  youth  Fenton.  From  the 
rivalry  of  the  first  two  lovers  springs  a  duel  —  a  challenge 
is  sent  by  the  French  Doctor  to  the  Welsh  Parson.  The 
second  movement  has  also  two  threads,  the  first  of  which 
gives  the  adventures  of  Falstaff  in  his  new  occupation; 
he  will  continue  to  make  advances  to  the  Merry  Wives, 
who  will  trick  him  twice,  and  thereby  punish  him  —  he  will 
be  cast  into  the  Thames  as  dirty  linen,  and  beaten  as 
the  old  Witch  of  Brentford.  Running  parallel  to  the 
designs  of  the  Fat  Knight  are  the  exploits  of  Ford,  the  jeal- 
ous husband,  who  is  also  deluded  and  punished  for  his 
fooUsh  suspicion.  The  second  thread  continues  the  story 
of  Mistress  Anne  Page  and  her  three  lovers  —  one  of 
whom.  Slender,  has  the  consent  of  the  father;  another, 
the  French  Doctor,  has  the  support  of  the  mother;  the 
third,  Fenton,  has  the  powerful  assistance  of  Mistress 
Anne  herself.  There  results  a  conspiracy  of  each  against 
the  others  —  who  the  winner  wiU  be  cannot  be  told  till 
the  end  of  the  play.  An  under-current  belonging  here  is 
the  duel,  which  terminates  in  a  practical  joke  played  upon 
the  combatants  by  the  Host  of  the  Garter,  who  afterwards 
has  his  trick  brought  home  to  himself.  The  third  move- 
ment brings  together  the  two  previous  threads —  the  third 
punishment  of  Falsta^  is  made  the  means  for  the  solution 
of  the  conflict  between  the  suitors ;  the  schemes  of  both 
parents  are  defeated  by  the  daughter,  and  she  is  joined 
in  marriage  to  Fenton,  who  alone  possesses  her  heart. 
Reciprocal  affection  must  overcome  all  obstacles,  as*  it  is 
the  true  basis  of  the  Family. 
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I.  1.  Beginning  with  the  first  thread  of  the  first 
movement,  we  find  the  rural  justice,  Shallow,  in  high  dud- 
geon over  certain  wrongs  which  he  had  suffered.  He 
evidently  has  a  very  lofty  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  a 
country  squire,  as  well  as  of  the  rank  and  antiquity  of 
his  family.  But  these  qualities  are  coupled  with  some 
obtuseness  and  considerable  ignorance;  the  result  is  a 
grotesque  compound  of  pomposity  and  absurdity.  His 
complaint  against  Falstaff  is  not  groundless:  '^  Knight, 
you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  deer,  broken  open 
my  lodge;"  but  the  Fat  Hero  laughs  at  him  and  his 
threats  of  legal  procedure;  his  own  folly  will  foil  his 
attempt  without  any  outside  interference. 

A  second  complaint  of  a  similar  kind  is  now  made ;  it 
comes  from  Shallow's  cousin,  Slender,  who  also  is  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  simpleton.  He  has,  indeed,  hardly  sense 
enough  to  make  a  passable  comic  character ;  in  him  rus- 
tic simplicity  quite  reaches  the  border-land  of  iiTationality. 
The  portrait  is  vapid  —  even  ugly.  But  he  has  money ; 
he  has  rank.  Our  future  interest  in  him  arises  entirely 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  becomes  one  of  the  suitors 
of  Mistress  Anne  Page.  At  present  he  prefers  a  charge 
''  against  you  [Falstaff]  and  your  cony-catching  rascals, 
Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to  the 
tavern  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked  my 
pocket."  It  is  clear  that  Sir  John  and  his  band  of 
retainers  were  making  matters  lively  in  the  quiet  neigh- 
borhood of  Windsor ;  carousals  at  the  inn,  supported  by 
thieving  in  the  village,  were  the  occupation  of  the  jolly 
vagabonds. 

Along  with  these  two  figures,  which  have  a  decided  dash 
of  caricature,  is  placed  a  third  figure,  which,  in  this  respect, 
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corresponds  with  them.  It  is  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  the  Welsh 
Parson,  who,  in  consonance  with  his  holy  calling,  is  made 
to  play  the  part  of  a  mediator ;  he  tries  to  soothe  the 
anger  of  his  friend  Shallow,  and  directs  the  attention  of 
the  latter  into  a  more  peaceful  channel.  His  scheme  is 
nothing  less  than  to  "  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and 
desire  a  marriage  between  Master  Abraham  [Slender]  and 
Mistress  Anne  Page."  In  his  work  of  reconciliation  he  is 
aided  by  the  worthy  burgher,  Mr.  Page,  who  invites  the 
whole  company  to  a  dinner  of  venison  pasty  with  wine,  in 
order  to  "  drink  down  all  unkindness."  The  Welsh  Par^ 
son  is  a  good  soul,  but  uses  bad  English.  There  is  in 
him  a  strong  leaven  of  sincerity  —  indeed,  of  piety ;  but 
his  words  and  his  actions  never  fail  of  some  ridiculous  in- 
congruity, which  forces  us  to  laugh  at  him  in  spite  of  all 
our  regard. 

.  This  preUminary  conflict  is  now  silenced — it  drops  out 
of  the  play,  and  we  advance  to  the  real  theme.  Sir  John 
has  seen  Mrs,  Ford,  and  he  intends  to  make  love  to  her. 
He  has,  too,  beheld  Mrs.  Page,  whom  also  he  purposes' to 
woo,  after  his  fashion.  He  says  that  both  have  given  him 
the  wink  of  invitation,  which  we  must  suppose  to  be 
purely  the  product  of  his  own  imagination,  though  the 
very  free  behavior  of  the  two  Merry  Wives  hereafter  would 
indicate  that  they  may  have  extended  to  him  some  "most 
judicious  oeiliads."  The  peculiar  quality  of  Falstaff's 
love  is  plainly  shown  by  the  circumstances  —  it  goes  out 
towards  two  women,  and  married  women  at  that.  It, 
therefore,  doubly  violates  the  principle  of  the  Family; 
one  unmarried  person  of  the  opposite  sex  is  evidently  the 
ethical  limit  for  man  and  for  woman.  Sensuality  is, 
accordingly,  the  word  to  designate  Sir  John's  nature.  < 
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But  there  is  another  motive  which  appears  here — the 
Knight,  in  both  cases,  seeks  access  to  the  husband's  purse 
through  the  wife.  These  two  elements  run  through  the 
entire  delineation  of  his  character. 

This  change  in  his  Ufe  brings  about  a  dismissal  of  his 
attendants ;  Nym  and  Pistol  refuse  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  his  suit,  and  are  sent  off.  Bardolph  had  pre- 
viously turned  tapster.  The  discharged  followers  will 
take  their  revenge  by  informing  the  husbands  of  Falstaff' s 
purpose.  Thus  we  have  witnessed  Sir  John's  transition 
from  thieving  to  wooing.;  but  his  love  can  only  be  lust. 
Also,  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  double  motive  to  be 
observed  in  his  future  career ;  he  carries  along  his  desire 
for  ill-gotten  wealth  into  his  amorous  adventures ;  booty 
and  beauty  are  his  two  almost  equally  balanced  principles. 
In  fact,  his  avarice  seems  sometimes  stronger  than  his 
sensuality.  But  the  two  traits  consist  well  together  — 
both  are  merely  different  forms  of  gratification  of  appetite 
against  ethical  subordination.  Another  remark  ought  to 
be  made  here  —  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  can  observe  the 
connection  between  this  play  and  Henry  the  Fourth;  in  the 
latter  Falstaff  is  also  shown  as  the  thief,  whereas  now 
he  is  seen  changing  to  the  lover. 

2.  The  second  thread  leads  us  at  once  to  "  sweet  Anne 
Page,"  about  whom  is  spinning  a  web  of  marvels  which 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  simple  country  girl.  It  has 
already  been  noticed  that  the  good  Welsh  Parson,  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  has  proposed  a  match  between  the  dear 
maiden  and  Slender;  and  now  the  latter  has  been  con- 
versing with  her,  in  a  manner  which  has  effectually  satis- 
fied her  mind,  upon  the  interesting  subject  of  hot  meat  and 
the  bear,  Sackerson.  The  Parson  very  reasonably  deems 
himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  completing  the  enterprise, 
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and  he  seeks  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  famed  throughout 
the  community  for  her  dexterity  in  such  matters.  The 
old  gossip  is  a  clearly-drawn  character ;  she  finds  out  the 
young  marriageable  people  of  the  town,  wins  their  confi- 
dence and  their  secrets,  and  kindly  offers  her  mediation. 
She  has  become  celebrated  in  this  line  of  business;  all 
tiiree  lovers  in  the  play  seek  her  assistance.  The  present 
enterprise,  however,  is  one  which  is  toO| great  for  her; 
general  satisfaction  is  impossible ;  still,  she  promises  her 
aid  to  each,  and  is  not  averse  to  taking  money.  But 
Anne  Page,  with  an  instinctive  slyness,  has  not  revealed 
her  inclination ;  she,  therefore,  stands  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  old  match-maker,  and  controls  her  own  destiny. 

Now,  Mrs.  Quickly  is  attached  to  the  household  of  the 
Frenchman,  Dr.  Caius,  who,  like  Sir  Hugh,  is  defective  in 
English,  and,  moreover,  lacks  mental  ballast.  Volatile, 
irascible,  always  effervescing,  he  pops  and  foams  like  a  bot- 
tle of  champagne  from  his  native  land.  He  has,  however, 
the  pretension  to  courtly  manners  —  a  servant  must  be  at 
his  heels ;  he  also  fully  recognizes  the  code  of  honor.  Then 
the  mixed  fragments  of  language  — French  and  English  — 
which  fly  out  of  his  mouth  give  the  impression  of  a  strong 
caricature.  But  the  main  link  which  connects  him  with 
the  action  is  that  he,  too,  is  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mis- 
tress Anne  Page.  Now  comes  the  explosion.  The  Doc- 
tor goes  to  his  closet  and  finds  the  messenger  of  Sir  Hugh 
to  Mrs.  Quickly  ensconced  there  in  secret ;  he  drags  him 
out  and  the  whole  matter  is  revealed.  Then  results  the 
challenge.  The  good  Parson,  in  seeking  to  bring  peace 
and  happiness  to  others,  has  himself  become  involved  in 
war,  which  particularly  threatens  destruction  to  the 
English  tongue. 

Such  are  two  of  the  lovers ;  now  comes  a  third —  Master 
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Fenton.  He,  too,  is  seeking  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs. 
Quickly,  who,  of  course,  gives  him  encouragement  and 
takes  his  money.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  in  some  doubt 
about  the  success  of  his  suit,  and  Mrs.  Quickly  also  thinks 
to  herself  that  ^'Anne  loves  him  not,  for  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does."  The  young  girl  is  clearly 
mistress  of  the  situation — she  will  dispose  of  herself 
according  to  the  right  of  love,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
flne-sptin  schemes  of  father,  mother,  and  match-maker. 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  her  conduct  is  the  result 
of  reflection ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  true  instinct  of  her 
womanly  nature  which  guides  her,  amid  so  many  snares, 
with  complete  success.  She  does  not  say  much  in  the 
play ;  her  love  makes  her  act,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
demand  utterance.  Sentimental  scenes  are,  therefore, 
suppressed  in  this  drama,  and,  indeed,  they  would  hardly 
be  in  onison  with  its  general  tenor. 

Let  us  try  to  express  the  full  scope  of  the  first  move- 
ment in  a  few  words.     There  is  unfolded  a  conflict  with 
the  Family  in  its  real  and  in  its  potential  forms — after 
marriage  and  before  marriage.     Falstaff  assuls  two  mar- 
lied  women,  and  thus  seeks  to  destroy  the  domestic  bond 
already  established ;  the  parents  of  Mistress  Anne  Page 
violate  the  right  of  their  daughter  in  disregarding  her 
love,    und   thus   they   siip   the   foundation    of  marriage. 
Both  piiriics,  therefore,  are  in  collision  with  the  domestio 
institution,  yet  in  very  different  degrees — the  one  party 
I  attacks  it  as  realized,  hence  becomes  criminal,  and  should 
Lbo  punishedi  Uic  other  pai-fy  attempts  to  thwart  its  true 
rrealization  l^.«>*l5i|pdividuiil  en<ls,  and,  hence,  must  be 
t  f oiled  ii       ^^       ' 

Kit  DuycQW  be  examined, 
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the  first  thread  of  which  continues  Sir  John's  adventures. 
The  Merry  Wives  receive  his  love-letter ;  they  are  indig- 
nant, and  resolve  upon  revenge.  The  retributive  nature 
of  his  punishment  is  plainly  suggested  by  Mrs.  Ford: 
"I  think  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope 
till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own 
grease."  The  pith  of  their  characters  is,  they  are  not 
squeamish,  but  they  are  honest.  Their  language  can 
scarcely  be  called  elegant,  their  jests  are  not  always 
refined,  and  their  imaginations  are  not  remarkable  for 
delicacy.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  probably 
given  some  provocation  for  the  attack  of  the  old  sensual- 
ist, in  their  intercourse  with  him.  But  their  supreme 
comic  trait  is  their  love  of  fun ;  they  forget  insult  and  a 
soiled  reputation  in  a  good  opportunity  for  some  sport. 
The  letter  of  Falstaff  furnishes  an  occasion,,  which  is  seized 
on  the  spot.  Dame  Quickly  is  sent  to  him,  and  she  pre* 
pares  the  way  for  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ford. 

Now  appears  the  counterpart  of  Falstaff,  namely,  the 
jealous   husband.   Ford.       He  is  informed  of  the  Fat 
Knight's  scheme  by  the  dismissed  attendants  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  his  suspicions  are  fully  aroused.     He  disguises 
himself,  goes  to  Sir  John,  and  verifies  his  information. 
Here  another  incident  is  introduced  which  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  estimating  the  character  of  Falstaff — he 
now  seen  acting  the  part  of  a  procurer ;  this  is  the  tlii 
capital  fact  of  his  career  in  this  play.     Ford  is  the 
trast  to  the  easy-going  Page,  who,  however,  has  1 
in  a  different  direction,  namely,  in  disregarding 
of  his  daughter.     But  the  jealous  husband  is 
counterpart  of  the  seducer — the  one  embit     -s 
mines  the  domestic  relation  on  its  internal  i 
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assails  it  from  without.  Hence  Ford  and  Falstafif  belong 
together  in  thought,  and  manifest  separate  phases  of  the 
same  violation. 

But  the  Merry  Wives  are  equal  to  the  occasion,  particu- 
larly Mrs.  Ford,  who  will  punish  both  her  assailants  in  a 
supreme  manner.  Twice  is  Sir  John  led  into  the  trap 
prepared  for  him ;  twice  does  he  receive  the  full  penalty 
for  his  act.  With  dirty  linen,  a  symbol  of  his  own  char- 
acter, he  is  tossed  into  the  water,  which,  however,  will 
not  cleanse  him  as  it  does  a  soiled  garment.  Once  more 
he  returns  to  his  evil  ways ;  this  time  he  is  beaten  for  a 
sorceress — the  incarnation  of  Satan.  In  a  parallel  man- 
ner Ford  makes  two  public  raids  upon  the  honor  of  his 
wife;  besides  the  keen  torture  of  jealousy — an  infernal 
fire  of  itself — he  is  shamed  by  the  jeers  and  reproaches 
of  his  neighbors.  Ford  at  last  repents,  and  expresses  con- 
trition to  his  wife  ;  his  reward  is  that  he  is  henceforward 
admitted  to  share  the  sport  which  is  new  drawing  to  an 
end. 

2.  The  second  thread  resumes  the  story  of  Mistress 
Anne  Page  and  her  wooing.  The  suitors  present  their 
claims  with  vigor ;  the  father  is  won  by  the  large  amount 
of  land  which  Slender  possesses,  and  is  ready,  for  such  an 
offset,  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  simpleton.  His  motive 
is  impure;  he  would  sacrifice  his  child,  and,  hence,  he 
must  be  thwarted  in  his  attempt.  The  mother  has  selected 
Doctor  Caius,  being  influenced  thereto  by  the  prospect  of 
display  and  the  hope  of  introduction  at  court,  where  the 
Doctor  is  known ;  thus  her  vanity  is  tickled,  nor  does  she 
forget  that  he  has  money.  Both  parents  manifestly  vio- 
late the  right  of  love,  since  they  have  some  ground  foreign 
to   it  for  the  marriage  of  their  child.      Mistress  Anne, 
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however,  has  made  her  own  selection ;  it  is  Fenton.  Not 
much  is  said  of  this  young  man,  but  what  is  said  redounds 
to  his  credit.  He  openly  declares  that  he  seeks  the  hand 
of  Anne  not  for  her  wealth — though  he  confesses  that 
such  was  at  first  his  object ;  further  acquaintance,  how- 
ever, has  revealed  in  her  character  something  above  all 
property.  He  has  a  higher  position  at  court  than  Doctor 
Caius;  he  is  better  descended  than  Slender;  and  has, 
moreover,  good  sense,  which  belongs  to  neither  of  the 
other  suitors.  The  Poet  has,  therefore,  marked  this 
pair  with  the  unfailing  sign  of  future  union,  namely, 
reciprocal  affection.  The  love  of  each  is  requited — they 
are  one  in  emotion,  and,  hence,  belong  together. 

In  this  connection  we  must  note  the  result  of  the  duel 
which  sprang  from  the  intrigue  around  Anne  Page.  The 
Host  of  the  Garter  was  chosen  to  make  the  preparations ; 
he  first  fools  the  combatants  by  sending  each  to  a  differ- 
ent place ;  then  he  brings  them  together,  utters  jibes  at 
both,  and  finally  goes  away,  taking  along  their  weapons. 
They  can  do  naught  but  become  reconciled ;  a  basis  of 
agreement  is  furnished  by  their  common  grievance  against 
the  host  of  the  Garter ;  they  at  once  unite  in  a  resolution 
to  be  revenged  upon  him.  "  The  soul-curer  and  the  body- 
curer'*  are  now  fast  friends;  both  are  foreigners,  and 
murder  only  English  in  trying  to  murder  each  otiiier. 
How  they  got  even  with  the  host  of  the  Garter  is  not 
expressly  declared,  though  we  may  suppose  they  had 
something  to  do  with  the  deceit  practiced  upon  him  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Duke.  But  this  is  an  obscure  and 
unsatisfactory  part  of  the  drama. 

III.  The  third  movement  recounts  the  story  of  Falstaff's 
final  deception,  which  is  also  made  the  means  of  settling 
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the  struggle  among  the  suitors  of  Anne  Page.  Thus  the 
two  threads  run  together  in  a  common  solution.  The 
Merry  Wives  easily  succeeded  in  playing  the  third  and 
-wildest  trick  of  all  upon  Falstaff.  At  midnight,  in  the 
forest,  he  represents  Heme,  the  Hunter,  with  horns  on  his 
head.  The  song  of  the  disguised  fairies  declares  the  pen- 
alty of  lust,  and  the  thought  of  the  whole  incident  is  the 
retribution  of  sinful  desire ;  the  moral  intended  is  directly 
expressed.  At  the  same  time  Fenton  and  Anne  Page, 
who  are  endowed  with  mutual  love,  slip  away  to  the  church 
and  get  married.  She  violates  the  will  of  her  parents,  but 
is  true  to  the  higher  principle  of  the  Family.  Here,  too, 
the  lesson  is  inculcated  in  the  plainest  words,  and  the 
whole  extract  may  be  given  as  Shakespeare's  view  of  his 
favorite  collision: 

"  The  offense  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  of  unduteous  title, 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious,  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her." 

In  no  passage  has  the  Poet  expressed  more  clearly  his 
moral  convictions  upon  this  subject;  disregard  of  the 
parental  will,  in  the  present  case,  is  an  offense,  yet  a  holy 
offense ;  the  deception  practiced  by  Mistress  Anne  is  justi- 
fiable —  indeed,  praiseworthy ;  for  thus  she  shuns  all  the 
evils  of  a  forced  marriage.  The  true  unity  of  the  Family 
is  more  important  than  adherence  to  an  abstract  maxim. 
Formal  morality,  when  it  collides  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tution of  man,  must  be  quietly  circumvented.  Here  we 
touch  the  great  practical  question  of  life,  which  comes 
home,  at  times,   to  every  individual:  What  is  the  true 
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course  of  conduct  in  such  a  conflict  of  duties  ?  One  side 
or  the  other  must  be  subordinated,  yet  both  sides  have 
their  validity.  Shakespeare's  method  is  to  put  what  he 
deems  the  lower  principle  under  the  higher,  and  to  use  the 
less  important  as  a  means  for  the  more  important.  The 
danger  of  such  a  doctrine  is  manifest — men  will  be  too 
apt  to  see  a  collision  of  duties  when  there  is  none,  and 
proceed  to  trample  upon  morality  from  specious  pretexts. 
But  the  diflBiculty  is  not  removed  by  shutting  the  eyes  or 
by  calling  names ;  it  must  be  met  by  action,  and  must  be 
solved  by  thought. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  character  of  Falstaff  as 
shown  in  this  play?  He  is  portrayed  in  love,  but  his  love 
is  mere  sensuality.  Its  nature  can  be  easily  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  called  forth  by  two  married  women; 
But  there  is  added  his  desire  for  money ;  he  tries  to  reach 
the  husband's  purse  through  the  wife,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  takes  the  gains  of  a  procurer.  Still,  all  his  cash  is 
spent  for  bodily  gratification,  and  we  come  back  to  sen- 
suality as  his  fundamental  trait.  The  comic  element  of 
his  portraitm'e  consists  in  his  retributive  deception;  his 
passion  spreads  the  net  in  which  he  is  caught.  He  is  out- 
witted at  his  own  game,  tricked  with  his  own  cunning  j 
his  fine-spun  intrigue  simply  entangles  himself.  But  the 
personal  trait  which  gave  him  most  pleasure  was  his 
cunning,  and,  hence,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  attempt  car- 
rying out  his  monstrous  scheme.  Bitter  is  his  confession : 
"See  now  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent  when  'tis 
upon  ill  employment.  "  It  is,  indeed,  his  deepest  humilia- 
tion that  his  cunning  has  been  unable  to  save  him  from 
this  supreme  disgrace.  "  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun 
and  dried  it  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er- 
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reaching  as  this?  "  He  belongs,  in  this  play  at  least,  to 
Involuntary  Comedy  of  Character;  he  pursues  an  utter 
delusion  without  knowing  it;  the  solution  is  that  he  be 
brought  to  a  complete  consciousness  of  what  he  has  been 
doing,  and  of  the  absurd  nature  of  his  conduct.  Such  is 
the  comic  retribution  which  here  overtakes  him.  Nor  does 
he  fail  to  declare  the  moral  of  his  story:  "  This  is  enough 
to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late  walking  through  tiiie 
realm. " 

Thus  the  two  groups  have  removed  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Family,  and  harmony  has  been 
attained.  The  Merry  Wives  have  vindicated  their  integ- 
rity and  punished  the  aggressors ;  particularly  Mrs.  Ford  is 
the  strong  character  who  has  defended  her  domestic  honor 
against  the  assaults  from  within  and  from  without.  Mis- 
tress Anne  Page  has  triumphed  over  the  schemes  of  her 
parents,  and  is  joined  in  wedlock  to  the  chosen  one  of  her 
heart.  In  both  cases — before  and  after  marriage  —  the 
principle  of  the  Family  is  victorious.  The  Romanic  ele- 
ment in  this  play  also  is  not  wanting;  the  story  of 
Master  Brooke  and  his  disguises  has  been  traced  to  an 
Italian  source.  Still,  the  work  as  a  whole  has  a  strong 
English  flavor,  and  deals  in  rough  characterization  and 
caricature.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  Comedy  of  Situation,  or 
rather  of  situations ;  the  disguise  of  Ford  is  one  side  of 
the  intrigue,  and  the  simulation  of  the  Merry  Wives  is  its 
other  side ;  while  the  thread  of  Mistress  Anne  Page  has 
also  its  concealments.  Still,  the  whole  action  does  not 
turn  round  a  masked  individual  —  it  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  tricks  and  deceptions. 

With  this  drama  the  treatment  of  the  Pure  Comedies  of 
Shakespeare  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.     It  will  be  seen 
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that  the  ethical  sphere  in  whidh  they  all  are  placed  is  the 
Family,  though  other  elements  may,  for  a  short  time, 
shine  in  upon  the  main  current  of  the  action.  The  dra- 
matic structure,  too,  is  observed  to  be  fundamentally  the 
same  in  all ;  the  threads  and  movements  are  the  lines  upon 
which  the  play  must  be  followed  if  we  wish  to  reach  the 
conception  of  the  Author.  These  are,  indeed,  the  web 
and  woof  of  which  the  close,  yet  varied,  texture  of  the 
work  is  composed;  around  these  must  be  grouped  the 
characters,  which  are  thus  shown  at  once  in  their  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  play  and  in  their  inner  development. 
If  the  critic  merely  picks  out  and  describes  in  succession 
the  separate  persons,  the  living  movement  of  the  whole 
and  its  parts  are  lost ;  the  gradual  evolution  of  individual 
character  disappears  from  the  mind,  or  is  grasped  as  a 
dead  result ;  while  the  structural  principle  of  the  drama 
utterly  perishes.  A  critical  method  which  leaves  out  any 
essential  element  of  Shakespeare  is  manifestly  imperfect ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  added  that  a  critical  method  which 
injects  any  foreign  element  into  Shakespeare  is  unques- 
tionably vicious. 
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COMEDY,  OR  MEDIATED  DRAMA. 


The  Ideal  Class. 

That  class  of  comedies  in  which  the  mediation  takes 
place  wholly  through  the  Real  World  has  been  already  con- 
sidered. There  is  a  conflict  in  society  portrayed,  but  it 
is  healed  through  the  ordinary  instrumentalities  which 
man  employs  for  this  purpose.  Institutions  are  made  to 
correct  their  own  wrong.  But  now  we  are  to  treat  of  a  class 
of  comedies  in  which  the  mediation  is  relegated  to  a  new 
realm — distant,  wholly  different  in  character,  essentially 
ideal.  The  logic  is  that  the  Real  World  of  institutions, 
since  it  is  in  conflict  with  itself,  and  productive  of  wrong 
to  the  individual,  must  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  a 
human  abode  be  sought  in  which  conflict  cannot  exist, 
and,  hence,  in  which  institutions  are  not  found  at  all,  or 
only  in  their  simplest  state.  This  may,  in  a  general  way, 
be  called  the  Ideal  World,  as  it  is  an  abstraction  from  the 
real  life  of  society. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  such  a  dramatic  idea  is  more  pro- 
found and  more  consistent  than  that  which  lies,  at  the 
basis  of  the  previous  class  of  comedies.  When  institu- 
tional life  becomes  utterly  self -contradictory,  and  it  can- 
not mediate  itself,  it  must  be  left  behind,  and  a  non- 
institutional  life  has  to  take  its  place.  Moreover,  the 
fact  is  deeply  consonant  with  human  experience ;  men  do 
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flee  from  society  when  its  collisions  become  too  strong  for 
endurance,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  simpler  social 

• 

condition  —  sometimes  even  to  the  woods ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  remain  in  society,  and  construct,  with  the  aid 
of  the  imagination,  some  purely  ideal  state,  in  which  they 
may  dwell  free  from  all  conflict.  Indeed,  pretty  much 
everybody  gets  to  building  imaginary  republics  in  times 
when  the  external  political  world  has  become  utterly  cor- 
rupt and  hopeless. 

Still,  such  an  ideal  realm  is  an  irrational  abstraction,  a 
transitory  figment  of  the  brain.  It  offers,  however,  a 
glorious  field  for  poetic  creation  and  embellishment — that 
beautiful  sphere  of  pure  fiction  in  which  a  poet  is  at 
home.  But  it  is  essentially  comic  —  comic  in  the  highest 
degree — for  through  it  the  individual  is  led  forward  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  end  wholly  absurd  and  self-annulling.  For, 
when  he  has  realized  his  Ideal  World,  at  that  moment  it  is 
annihilated,  since  it  must  be  real  then,  and  no  longer 
ideal.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  comic  character — -his 
purpose  is  null  in  itself,  and  breaks  to  pieces  in  its  very 
accomplishment. 

Hence  the  Ideal  World  must  vanish,  and  the  true  poet 
will  not  fail  to  portray  both  the  manner  and  cause  of  its 
disappearance.  The  distinction  is  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is 
only  the  sentimental  half -poet  that  remains  wholly  wrapped 
up  in  his  idyllic  scenery.  Though  there  be  a  flight  from 
society  to  a  pastoral  or  rural  life,  there  must  be  likewise 
a  return  to  society,  and  the  poet  should  be  able  to  compre- 
hend it,  and  to  portray  it  in  its  true  nature.  Let  him  not 
flee  to  the  country  and  stay  there,  in  his  poetry ;  the  com- 
plete circuit  of  experience  must  also  be  reflected  in  the 
artistic  product.     Hence  there  is  a  deep  necessity  for  res* 
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toration  to  society,  which  alone  is  the  rational  abode  of 
man,  and  the  true  work  of  Art  will  not  fail  to  embody  the 
fiame  thought  in  a  faithful  picture  of  human  spirit. 

The  return  \o  civilized  life,  therefore,  is  certain  to  take 
place ;  the  individual  must  again  produce  those  very  insti- 
tutions which  he  has  abandoned,  or  perish;  society  will 
spring  up  of  itself  even  in  this  Ideal  World.  Hence  the 
latter  disintegrates  within;  it  rapidly  develops  internal 
conflicts  which  destroy  it — which  compel  it  into  some  form 
of  social  organization.  But  the  twofold  result  of  its 
existence  must  not  be  forgotten — on  the  one  hand,  it  has 
brought  back  the  individual  to  institutional  life,  and  healed 
the  wounds  of  his  spirit ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  har- 
monized the  conflicts  of  society  by  removing  the  wrong 
which  caused  the  flight,  for  this  new  society  which  has 
resulted  from  the  Ideal  World  is  free  from  the  original 
injustice  towards  the  individual.  Thus  the  mediation  on 
both  sides  is  complete,  and  is  effected  through  this  Ideal 
World. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  a  dramatic  form  of  this  kind 
involves  three  essential  movements.  First  is  the  Real 
World  of  conflict;  man  falls  out  with  institutions  which 
have  become  the  means  of  oppression  and  wrong ;  usually 
both  Family  and  State  are  involved  in  struggle;  hence 
■comes  the  flight  to  an  opposite  condition  of  existence. 
Secondly,  this  is  the  Ideal  World,  whose  prime  function  is 
the  mediation  of  the  conflict ;  the  guilty  must  be  brought 
to  repent,  the  injured  must  be  restored,  and,  above  every- 
thing else,  society  must  free  itself  of  wrong  and  contra- 
diction. Then  the  Ideal  World  passes  away,  for  the  evil  to 
which  it  owed  its  origin  is  cm^ed,  and  there  remains  noth- 
ing but  the  return  of  all  the  conflicting  elements  to  har- 
mony and  to  society.     This  last  is  the  third  movement. 


4  COMEDY,  OR  MEDIATED  DRAMA. 

The  plays  of  the  ideal  class  of  comedies  differ  much 
from  one  another  in  the  coloring,  which  may  be  sportive 
or  serious,  with  all  the  intermediate  hues.  Some  verge 
toward  a  tragic  depth  of  earnestness,  others  tend  toward 
the  light  gayety  and  capricious  humor  of  Pure  Comedy. 
But  they  cannot  here  be  classified  by  this  characteristic ; 
there  is  a  deeper  principle  which  distinguishes  them,  and  by 
which  they  are  to  be  arranged,  namely,  the  presence  of  an 
Ideal  World.  But,  if  the  reader  so  chooses,  he  can  easily 
place  them  in  groups  of  Tragi-Comedies  and  Pure  Com- 
edies, as  was  done  in  the  previous  class,  and  is  usually 
done  by  writers.  Such  a  distinction,  however,  is  now  not 
the  essential  one. 

The  forms  of  this  Ideal  World  in  Shakespeare  are  vari- 
ous. Already,  in  Love's  Labor's  Lost^  there  was  an 
attempt  to  realize  a  realm  of  study — an  Academe — but 
it  was  not  successful.  Now  we  are  to  consider  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ideal  life  which  appear  in  this  class  of  dramas, 
and  thereby  divide  them  into  groups.  It  may  be  the 
Church,  in  its  Monastic  Life,  to  which  the  individual  flees 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  struggles  of  the  world.  This  is 
a  religious  realm,  organized,  and  existent  alongside  of  the 
secular  realm,  for  the  very  purpose  of  mediating  the  conflicts 
of  the  latter.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  First  Gtroup  of 
this  class.  Of  the  Second  Group,  however,  the  principle 
is  Idyllic  Life,  which  belongs  to  the  country — to  the 
woods ;  it  is  the  most  primitive  social  order,  to  which  man 
goes  back  in  seeking  refuge  from  the  complex,  feverish  or- 
ganism of  civilized  society,  for  from  this  it  is  far  removed, 
both  in  Time  and  in  Space.  It  has,  nevertheless,  a  tinge 
of  reality ;  it  may  be  —  indeed,  it  has  been  —  though  it  be- 
longs to  a  period  which  has  long  since  vanished  for  the  civ- 
ilized community.    But  the  Third  Group  sweeps  away  the 
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last  faint  shade  of  the  Real  World,  and  has  as  its  mediat- 
ing principle  a  romantic  realm  of  supernatural  shapes — 
the  Pure  Ideal  World ;  that  is,  the  individual  absolutely 
creates  out  of  his  own  imagination  a  mystic  land,  with  its 
own  peculiar  forms,  among  which  he  seeks  abode  and 
reconciliation. 


V,   GROUP. ^MONASTIC  LIFE. 

There  is  but  one  play  in  this  Group — forming  a  kind  of 
transition  out  of  the  real  comedies,  which  have  gone 
before,  into  the  more  purely  ideal  comedies,  which  are  to  fol- 
low. The  contrast  is  between  the  secular  and  religious 
spheres,  though  religion  has  always  in  it  a  strong  ideal 
element,  and,  hence,  its  mediation  may  be  classified  as 
ideal  in  the  present  case.  Monasticism  had  its  chief  func- 
tion during  the  Middle  Ages  in  being  a  refuge  for  the 
weak  and  oppressed  —  those  who  sought  a  new  life  out- 
side of  the  violence  and  fierce  tmnult  of  secular  society. 
The  cloister,  therefore,  is  just  the  ideal  world  placed 
amid  civil  institutions,  and  embodied  in  a  special  organiza- 
tion, with  the  design  of  reconciling  the  collisions  of  the 
real  world.  Still,  monasticism,  like  all  kinds  of  ideal  life^ 
is  transitory,  as  opposed  to  the  rational  existence  of  man 
in  society  —  but  all  these  matters  will  be  best  illustrated 
by  examining  the  play  itself. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

This  play  belongs  to  the  class  of  special  or  mediated 
dramas,  in  accordance  with  the  distinction  made  in  the 
preceding  essays.  The  collision  has  a  tragic  depth  and 
earnestness ;  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  whole  work  is 
serious,  and  even  dark,  notwithstanding  the  comic  nature 
of  certain  portions.  The  conflict,  however,  is  mediated, 
and  the  persons  are  saved  from  a  tragic  fate  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  World  of  Mercy.  This  form  of  mediation 
is  the  main  thing  to  be  noticed,  and  constitutes  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  play.  Hereafter  we  shall 
see  pastoral  communities  and  ideal  realms  of  various  kinds 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  disrupted  ele- 
ments of  society.  Now  it  is  religion,  as  an  organized 
system,  which  is  brought  in  with  its  principles,  and  which 
seeks  to  determine  the  affau's  and  harmonize  the  conflicts 
of  the  Family  and  the  State.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
present  drama  is  that  the  religious  world  is  not  transferred 
to  a  territory  entirely  removed  from  the  political  world, 
but  both  exist  together  in  this  country  of  Vienna.  The 
ideal  realm  is,  hence,  the  Church  in  one  of  its  manifes- 
tations, namely,  monastic  life.  The  treatment  will  be, 
accordingly,  somewhat  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
mediated  dramas  which  are  to  follow. 

There  are  three  general  movements  of  the  entire  action. 
The  first  is  short,  but  must  be  considered  as  a  part  coor- 
dinate with  the  other  two.     It  shows  the  disruption  which 
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is  taking  place  in  the  whole  social  fabric  of  the  country. 
The  ruler,  who  is  the  embodiment  of  mercy,  is  unable  to 
administer  the  law  on  account  of  excessive  leniency 
towards  crime ;  he  leaves  the  State  and  betakes  himself  to 
the  religious  realm  —  enters  a  monastery.  The  woman, 
who  is  the  representative  of  chastity,  is  preparing  to  aban- 
don society  and  the  Family ;  she  also  is  eager  to  lead  the 
religious  life  of  the  cloister.  That  is,  Mercy  and  Chastity 
have  taken  flight  from  the  secular  world.  The  second 
movement  portrays  the  conflict  in  this  secular  world 
between  formal  justice  and  incontinence;  the  religious 
sphere,  as  a  distinct,  organized  system,  undertakes  from 
without  to  mediate  the  difficulty,  and  fails.  The  third  move- 
ment indicates  the  true  solution  —  the  diremption  between 
the  secular  and  reKgious  elements  is  overcome,  and  both  are 
united  into  a  principle  higher  than  either  taken  separately ; 
mercy  becomes  a  constituent  of  the  State,  and  chastity  a 
constituent  of  the  Family;  formal  justice  —  or,  rather, 
injustice  —  ceases,  as  well  as  the  illicit  relation  of  the 
sexes,  in  the  two  grand  ethical  institutions  of  man.  The 
merciful  monk  returns  and  becomes  the  just  ruler,  while 
the  chaste  woman  is  made  his  wife.  It  is  thus  a  double 
restoration  from  a  double  disrui)tion. 

I.  1.  In  the  first  movement  the  first  thread  has  its  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  person  of  the  Duke.  Mercy  is  his  pre- 
dominating trait,  but  mercy  in  its  one-sided  manifestation. 
Through  the  pardon  of  offenses  and  their  tacit  permission 
he  has  suffered  the  law  to  become  of  no  validity,  and, 
indeed,  to  fall  into  utter  contempt.  The  result  is  uni- 
versal crime  and  disregard  of  all  authority.  He  is  aware 
of  the  evils,  but  cannot  bring  himself  to  execute  those 
enactments  which  he  has  permitted  to  be  violated.     He 
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must,  therefore,  abandon  the  hebn  of  government  to 
others  and  flee.  The  office  of  ruler,  who  is  to  administer 
justice,  is  too  severe  for  his  merciful  nature,  and,  more- 
over, he  has  a  preference  for  a  retired,  contemplative  life. 
Accordingly,  the  very  first  scene  of  the  play  represents 
him  as  transferring  his  authority  to  his  deputy. 

He  recognizes  his  mistake  to  be  excessive  leniency ;  to 
restore  respect  for  law,  and  to  secure  society,  there  is  need 
of  a  sharp,  decisive  remedy.  He,  therefore,  selects  as 
his  substitute  a  man  of  quite  the  opposite  character,  a 
man  who  will  enforce  the  law  rigidly  to  the  letter.  Angelo 
is  taken,  whose  temperament  is  cold  and  inflexible,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  statutes  is  most  ample.  But  his 
chief  characteristic  is  the  strictest  adherence  to  formal 
justice.  He  is,  therefore,  the  person  best  fitted  by  nature 
to  enforce  the  old  enactments  which  have  fallen  into  des- 
uetude, and,  in  general,  to  restore  the  reign  of  law  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  its  departure  from  society.  Angelo, 
too,  seems  to  be  as  rigid  with  himself  as  with  others ;  he 
has  reduced  to  submission  the  fierce  appetites  and  pas- 
sions of  the  body ;  he  is  ready  to  subsume  himself  under 
his  own  principles.  Such  are  the  grounds  for  his  selec- 
tion by  the  Duke.  We  may  now  expect  the  sway  of 
justice  in  all  its  severity,  for  it  is  the  world  in  which 
Angelo  moves. —  is  the  fundamental  consciousness  from 
whibh  spring  all  his  convictions  and  actions. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Duke,  notwithstanding 
liis  laudation  of  Angelo,  has  still  a  lingering  suspicion  of 
his  deputy's  weakness,  or  at  least  believes  that  mercy 
cannot  be  entiyely  banished  from  the  administration  of 
the  law.  One  ugly  fact  in  Angelo' s  history  is  known  to 
liim,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  namely,  the  treatment  of 
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Mariana.  Hence  the  Duke  will  not  leave  Vienna,  though 
he  gives  out  that  he  has  gone  to  Poland;  but  he  must 
remain  in  the  country  to  watch  an  experiment  whose  suc- 
cess he  does  not  regard  as  absolutely  certain,  if  he  be  true 
to  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  benevolent  character.  He 
cannot  deliver  his  people  over  entirely  to  formal  justice,  if 
he  have  any  faith  at  all  in  his  own  principle  of  mercy. 
His  stay  is,  therefore,  necessitated  by  the  situation. 

The  Duke  has  also  thrown  up  another  bulwark  against 
the  extreme  tendencies  of  Angelo's  disposition.  Escalus 
has  been  appointed  to  the  second  position  in  the  State, 
with  large  authority,  and  he  possesses  also  great  influence 
on  account  of  his  character  and  his  age.  In  this  man  the 
element  of  mercy  again  becomes  the  predominant  trait. 
He  will  try  to  tame  the  legal  ferocity  of  his  associate,  and 
in  his  own  judicial  capacity  he  will  decide  with  moderar 
tion  —  indeed,  with  leniency.  The  Duke,  to  a  certain 
extent,  reappears  in  him  —  not  as  supreme  now,  but  as. 
subordinate;  for  it  is  the  principle  of  both  of  them 
which  has  broken  down  the  administration  of  the  State, 
and,  hence,  must  not  again  be  made  paramount.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  reason  of  this  double  authority,  and  such 
the  tfue  relation  between  Angelo  and  Escalus.  Mercy 
and  justice  thus  form  the  contrast  of  their  characters. 

But  whither  will  the  Duke  go  when  he  quits  the  State, 
with  its  laws  and  institutions  ?  He  can  only  follow  the 
bent  of  his  nature  and  enter  the  pure  realm  of  mercy,  if 
there  be  such  in  existence.  He  will  find  it  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Christian  Church.  When,  therefore,  he 
abandons  secular  life,  he  can  betake  himself  only  to  a 
religious  life.  Accordingly,  he  enters  a  monastery — 
assumes  the  habit  of  a  holy  friar,  whose  life  is  devoted  to 
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works  of  benevolence  and  mercy.  His  special  duty  is 
now  that  of  an  adviser,  confessor,  mediator;  he  is  to 
soothe  the  individual  in  affliction,  and  harmonize  the 
struggles  incident  to  weak  humanity.  He  is  not  of 
the  world,  but  descends  into  it  as  a  power  from  without  — 
as  a  messenger  from  Heaven  —  in  order  to  reconcile  its  dif- 
ficulties and  to  banish  its  doubts.  Religion  means  media- 
tion, and  the  priest  must  mediate,  not  only  between  God 
and  man,  but  also  between  man  and  man.  Therefore  the 
Duke,  as  friar,  henceforth  becomes  the  chief  mediator  of 
the  play. 

But  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  other  determinations 
which  flow  from  his  situation.  He  will  have  to  be  in  dis- 
guise, for  he  remains  in  his  own  city;  in  his  ordinary 
garb  could  not  help  being  generally  known  to  the  citizens. 
He  is  thus  compelled  to  act  a  species  of  falsehood  from 
the  start.  Moreover,  his  influence  is  external — comes  from 
a  sphere  beyond  —  for  he  no  longer  possesses  any  author- 
ity to  realize  his  views  and  intentions.  He  is,  hence, 
forced  to  resort  to  trickery  and  deception  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  ends.  Thus  a  taint  is  thrown  upon  his 
character  and  calling  which  no  plea  of  good  results  can 
wholly  remove.  But  his  shrewd  devices  totally  fail  of 
their  purpose.  The  lesson  seems  to  be  that  this  separation 
of  the  secular  and  religious  worlds  has  a  tendency  to  per- 
vert both  from  their  true  nature,  for  both  thus  become 
immoral,  though  in  different  manners;  they  must  be 
united  and  reconciled  in  the  institutions  of  man. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  state,  in  abstract  terms,  the 
movement  of  which  the  Duke  is  the  center.  Mercy  finds 
itself  unable  to  stem  the  lawlessness  of  the  time ;  it  is  too 
kind-hearted,  and  rests  too  much  in  the  emotions.     It 
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permits  offenders  to  go  free  and  violence  to  remain 
unpunished ;  it,  therefore,  saps  the  foundation  of  law  and 
institutions,  which  must  always  rest  upon  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  man  for  his  deed.  The  whole  realized  world  of 
right  seems  to  be  crumbUng  to  ruin ;  such  is  the  result  of 
mercy  in  its  one-sidedness.  It,  therefore,  takes  its  flight 
from  the  State,  after  resigning  all  authority  into  the  hands 
of  justice  —  justice  in  its  extreme  severity  —  which  now, 
in  its  turn,  undertakes  to  control  society.  The  course  of 
the  play  will  show  that  justice,  too,  breaks  down;  it 
destroys  what  it  ought  to  protect,  and  ^^[olates  its  own 
principle  ;  it  becomes,  in  fact,  just  the  opposite  of  itself, 
namely,  the  direst  wrong.  Such  is  the  outcome  of  jus- 
tice in  its  one-sidedness.  Mercy,  therefore,  must  return 
to  the  world  —  but  not  in  order  to  destroy,  or  evep  to 
displace,  justice,  for  thus  the  old  conflict  would  be 
renewed ;  but  both  must  be  reconciled  and  united  in  one 
principle.  Each  one,  taken  by  itself,  is  inadequate  and 
one-sided ;  only  their  unity  is  true  justice  or  true  mercy. 
2.  We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  second  thread  of 
the  first  movement.  The  Duke  alone  cannot  completely 
represent  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  condition  of 
society ;  he  miist  have  his  counterpart  in  the  other  sex, 
whose  principle  is  chastity,  and  whose  institution  is  the 
Family.  Isabella  is  the  embodiment  of  this  element  of 
female  virtue ;  but  we  observe  that  she,  too,  is  about  to 
abandon  the  world  for  a  religious  life.  The  motives  to 
this  step  on  her  part  are  not  fully  stated,  but  are  suflft- 
ciently  implied.  The  Ucentiousness  of  the  time  must 
make  society  distasteful  to  her  pure  nature;  she  will, 
therefore,  leave  it,  and  seek  a  life  of  perpetual  chastity  in 
the  nunnery.      But  even  there  the  rules   are  not  strict 
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enough  for  her,  as  she  says  when  she  is  seeking  admission. 
The  intensity  of  her  principle  is  thus  made  manifest. 
Religion  is,  hence,  the  ideal  realm  to  which  she  flees  in 
order  to  avoid  the  conflicts  of  life,  and  to  preserve  intact 
her  deepest  conviction.  She  will  also  perform  important 
mediations  hereafter  in  the  play. 

To  express  this  thought  abstractly,  chastity  sees  itself 
assailed  and  disregarded  in  the  world ;  it  can  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  diflficulty  only  by  an  entire  annihilation  of  the 
sexual  relation — that  is,  mankind  will  be  pure  when  it  is 
destroyed.  Chastity,  therefore,  betakes  itself  to  a  realm 
of  its  own,  and  leaves  behind  merely  incontinence,  which 
is  also  destructive  of  man.  Both  sides  aire  thus  negative, 
inadequate.  The  true  solution  of  the  problem  is  that 
chastity  and  the  sexual  relation  must  be  reconciled  and 
united  in  th^  Family^  which  then  controls  both  elements, 
and  becomes  a  religious  institution  in  the  truest  sense. 
The  Duke  and  Isabella,  in  their  devotion  to  one  virtue,  or 
to  one  phase  of  a  virtue,  have  abjured  the  domestic  rela- 
tion ;  the  Poet,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  positive  solution, 
has  to  make  the  monk  a  husband  and  the  nun  a  wife. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  our  results,  and  mark  the  necessary 
transition  to  the  next  movement.  There  has  taken  place 
a  spiritual  breach,  which  produces  two  worlds  —  the  reUg- 
iom  and  secular.  The  religious  world  has  two  principles 
— mercy  and  chastity  —  which  principles  have  been  taken 
away  from  the  secular  world.  In  the  latter,  therefore, 
remain  abstract  justice  on  the  one  hand — for  mercy  has 
departed,  and  the  illicit  sexual  relation  on  the  other  hand — 
for  chastity  has  fled  from  society  to  the  cloister.  Such  is 
the  logical  result  of  the  flight  of  the  Duke  and  Isabella  to 
their  monastic  life.     In  the  secular  World,  therefore,  two 
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principles  are  now  found  which  can  produce  only  the  most 
bitter  conflict  —  formal  law  undertakes  to  root  out  licen- 
tiousness. 

II.  1.  The  second  movement  exhibits  this  conflict, 
which  is  the  main  theme,  and  constitutes  the  greatest  por- 
tion, of  the  play.  Its  elements  have  already  been  indi- 
cated, and  may  be  divided  into  three  threads.  The  first 
thread  comprises  the  religious  element  —  the  Duke  and 
Isabella,  and  some  other  minor  characters,  who,  by  their 
functions,  are  the  mediators  of  the  conflicts  which  are 
about  to  rise.  They  will  be  considered  in  their  relation 
to  those  upon  whom  they  work. 

2.  The  second  thread  is  made  up  of  the  instruments  of 
justice,  from  the  deputy  down  to  the  pettiest  officer.  The 
characters  in  this  class  are  contrasted  on  the  principles  of 
mercy  and  justice.  The  difference  between-  Angelo  and 
Escalus  in  this  respect  was  before  noted.  In  the  humane 
Provost  of  the  prison,  mercy  becomes  again  the  predomi- 
nant trait,  while  in  the  brutal  executioner,  Abhorson, 
justice  shows  its  most  revolting  feature.  The  constable, 
Elbow,  in  a  low  sphere,  is  a  stickler  for  legality,  like 
Angelo  in  a  high  sphere ;  both,  too,  are  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  which  they  execute. 

The  law  must  now  be  enforced  in  all  its  severity.  The 
particular  form  of  its  violation  which  will  be  taken  by  the 
Poet  can  easily  be  inferred  from  the  flight  of  Isabella,  the 
representative  of  virgin  purity.  One  of  the  primal  insti- 
tutions of  man  is  the  Family,  whose  true  existence 
depends,  not  only  upon  the  mutual  fidelity  of  husband 
and  wife,  but  also  upon  the  chastity  of  man  and  woman. 
Hence  legislation  has  always  sought  to  erect  barriers 
against  the  passions  of  the  human  race,  in  order  to  protect 
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this  institution.  But  in  spite  of  every  effort  the  evil  has 
not  been  extirpated,  and  in  all  civilized  societies  there  is 
a  despised  and  outlawed  class  which  has  been  called  the 
negative  Family.  So  it  is,  so  it  has  been,  and  will  proba- 
bly continue  to  be ;  the  fact  alone  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose. 

The  law  against  incontinence  was  the  one  that  was  first 
taken  by  Angelo,  and  of  whose  enforcement  there  was, 
of  course,  the  greatest  need.  An  old  enactment  which 
had  long  lain  dormant,  and  which  prescribed  death  as  the 
punishment  for  the  offense,  is  suddenly  raked  from  its 
obscurity  and  executed  with  rigor.  Here  was  formal 
justice,  undoubtedly.  Angelo  was  technically  correct — 
the  law  had  never  been  repealed  —  yet  his  conduct  under 
the  circumstances  was  palpably  unjust.  But  the  charac- 
ter of  the  deputy  is  to  adhere  simply  to  this  formal  side, 
to  the  neglect  of  all  others. 

3.  The  third  thread  is  now  to  be  unfolded.  The  whole 
world  of  incontinence,  in  all  its  phases,  must  come  up  for 
portraiture,  since  it  is  the  object  against  which  the  law 
directs  its  shaft.  Angelo  proposes  to  sweep  it  out  of  exist- 
ence ;  hence  it  must  appear,  in  order  to  be  swept  out  of 
existence.  Such  is  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  this 
element ;  to  be  exhaustive,  the  theme  had  to  be  treated. 
But  it  has  brought  the  play  into  great  discredit.  The 
question  has  been  asked  whether  such  a  subject  is  suit- 
able for  artistic  treatment.  If  Art  excludes  the  Ugly  and 
Repulsive  —  in  general,  the  Negative  —  then  there  can  be 
but  one  answer.  But  a  critical  canon  of  this  sort  would 
exclude  from  Art  every  great  poem  of  modern  times. 
Such  a  subject  cannot,  upon  any  general  principle,  be 
stricken  from  the  list  of  artistic  themes ;  the  most  that 
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can  be  said  is  that  the  Poet  was  unnecessarily  coarse  and 
revolting  in  his  portraiture.  But,  to  any  one  who  takes 
deUght  in  depth  of  thought  and  completeness  of  treat- 
ment, this  drama  must  furnish  a  great  and  permanent  sat- 
isfaction. 

(a.)  The  incontinent  world,  which  the  critic  has  also 
to  consider,  is  divided  into  two  very  distinct  groups  of 
people,  between  whom  the  Poet  makes  the  greatest  differ- 
ence —  quite  the  difference  between  guilt  and  innocence. 
Yet  both  are  liable  to  the  law,  and  must  suffer  punish- 
ment. The  first  group  is  composed  of  the  most  degraded 
members  of  the  negative  Family  above  mentioned  —  those 
who  have  lost  both  chastity  and  fidelity  to  the  individual, 
these  two  virtues  being  an  object  of  purchase  and  sale. 
Here  we  remark  that  loathsome  sore  of  modern  society 
popularly  known  as  "social  evil."  As  before  stated,  it 
assails  the  existence  of  the  Family,  since  the  latter 
depends  upon  the  absolute  and  unreserved  devotion  of 
one  man  and  one  woman  to  each  other.  "Social  evil,'* 
therefore,  destroys  the  primitive  natural  basis  of  the 
Family. 

The  Poet  has  laid  much  stress,  and  gone  into  great 
detail,  upon  this  not  very  attractive  element  of  his  play. 
All  its  essential  phases  are  portrayed  —  the  persons,  their 
talk,  their  consciousness.  The  woman  is  there,  the  ' '  unfor- 
tunate female;"  also  the  besotted  habituis;  still  again 
the  more  fashionable  customers — soldiers,  apparently  — 
Lucio,  and  two  other  "  gentlemen."  Upon  them  the  law 
falls  with  a  heavy  hand ;  they  are  dragged  before  court, 
and  dismissed  with  an  admonition  by  the  good  Escalos. 
For  a  second  offense  they  are  again  brought  in,  and  aU 
sent  to  prison,  which  is  now  full  of  this  class  of  people. 
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SO  that  the  clown  compares  it  with  Mistress  Overdone 's 
own  house. 

Lucig,  one  of  these  persons,  seems  to  be  not  very  con- 
sistently drawn  in  his  various  acts  and  relations.  His  con- 
nection with  Isabella  is  surprising,  since  they  cannot  have 
much  in  conunon.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  meanest  character 
to  be  found  in  Shakespeare.  The  only  purpose  of  his  life 
is  lust;  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  any  ethical  principle  — 
hence  is  absolutely  hollow.  Decency,  truth,  fidelity,  are 
meaningless  to  him  except  as  they  may  subserve  his  pas- 
sion. He  jeers  at  and  betrays  the  clown,  his  own  tool ; 
he  villifies  the  Duke ;  he  informs  on  the  woman  who  has 
taken  care  of  his  own  illegitimate  offspring.  Thus  he  is 
faithless,  lying,  slanderous,  as  well  as  lecherous.  Shakes- 
peare has  elsewhere  portrayed  villainy  in  colossal  propor- 
tions, yet  with  some  powerful  motive,  but  meanness  he 
has  concentrated  in  Lucio.  The  reader  will  be  ready  to 
excuse  any  further  details  upon  this  part  of  the  drama, 
though  the  Poet  evidently  considered  it  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

(6.)  It  is  the  second  group,  however,  of  this  inconti- 
nent world  which  gives  rise  to  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
play.  Its  persons  differ  from  the  persons  of  the  first 
group  in  the  fact  that  both  parties  —  men  and  women  — 
have  fidelity,  but  have  lost  chastity  —  that  is,  they  are  true 
to  one  another,  though  they  have  violated  the  command- 
ment. It  is  the  class  which  are  often  said  to  love  "not 
wisely,  but  too  well."  Such  are  Claudio  and  Juliet.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  possess  the  essential  basis  of  the 
Family,  namely,  fidelity  to  the  individual ;  but  their  fault, 
equally  with  the  former  case,  comes  under  a  violation  of 
law  which  inflicts  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  man. 
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Claudio  is  wilUng  to  have  the  marital  right  performed ;  his 
intention  is  to  be  true  to  his  betrothed ;  but  nothing  can 
help  him  against  the  stern  deputy.  Such  is  the  conflict ; 
Claudio  is,  in  spirit,  the  husband  of  Juliet,  but  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  form,  which,  however,  he  is  ready  to 
do  at  once.  Shall  he  now  suffer  the  same  punishment  as 
one  who  transgresses  in  full  —  one  who  is  both  unchaste 
and  faithless  ? 

In  order  to  rescue  him  from  death,  the  mediations  of 
the  poem  are  introduced.  Claudio' s  sister,  Isabella,  who 
is  just  about  to  become  a  nun,  is  hastily  called  upon  to 
intercede  with  the  deputy  for  the  life  of  her  brother.  She 
at  once  strikes  the  heart  of  the  subject ;  she  pleads  the 
cause  of  mercy  against  the  rigor  of  the  law ;  she  alludes 
to  the  redemption  of  all  mankind  through  the  Savior 
against  the  strict  demands  of  justice.  Her  thought  is 
similar  to  that  of  Portia,  in  Merchant  of  Venice^  on  a 
similar  occasion.  Finally,  she  bids  him  think  whether  he  is 
not  guilty  of  the  same  offense,  and  so  condemns  himself 
in  his  own  sentence.  In  the  second  interview  the  deputy 
says  that  he  will  save  the  life  of  her  brother  on  condition 
that  she  yield  up  her  honor  to  him,  to  which  proposition 
she  gives  an  indignant  refusal. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  logical  bearing  of 
these  two  scenes.  Virgin  innocence  comes  to  plead  for 
incontinence.  Isabella  feels  the  conflict  within  herself  in 
making  such  a  plea,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ufa  of  a 
brother  is  at  stake.  She  tries  to  soften  the  offense  in 
every  way — she  who  has  placed  chastity  the  highest  in 
her  vow.  This  is  what  seduces  the  deputy,  with  all  his 
severity  of  character.  Virtue  pleading  for  its  own  over- 
throw can  alone  touch  his  rigor.     Accordingly,  he  replies 
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in  substance,  with  *^<^  ^^^^  ^^^^^'     ^is  conduct  springs 
«o  trivial  an  offenser^^^^*^^^'  which  is  adherence  to  the 
becomes  the  violator  ^^g*^^  ^^r  the   spirit  of  justice.     He 
legality.     The  man  wfi^^  ^^^  essential  object  of  the  law ; 
-exhibit  the  same  weak^l^^i^*^^'^  J^^t  at  this  point, 
much  as  he  did  the  law^^^®^  ^^  ^^^J^  *  ^^^^^^^SfC^t 
the  opposite  is  the  case  ^    ^^  contract  m  f  unngJ^HSonsist- 
■ent  in  her  request,  she  ^  ^^^^^^^^i^HlJ^posal ;  for  her, 
■chastity  is  the  highest  priiMplR^  Isabella,  therefore,  can 
no  longer  plead  for  her  brother  on  such  grounds,  and 
Angelo  can  no  longer  assert  his  own  innocence.     Angelo 
has  lost  his  integrity,  but  Isabella  has  not  obtained  her 
request ;  Claudio's  safety  must  be  brought  about  by  some 
new  means. 

But  another  conflict  and  more  anguish  await  Isabella. 
She  goes  to  her  brother  and  tells  him  of  her  rejection  of 
the  base  proposition  of  the  deputy,  expecting  his  admi- 
ration and  approval.  Great  is  her  disappointment.  But 
how  could  she  expect  that  her  brother,  who  cared  so  little 
for  chastity,  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  her 
purity?  He  asks  her  to  submit,  but  she,  true  to  her 
principle,  again  indignantly  refuses,  and  breaks  out  into 
a  curse  upon  her  incontinent  brother.  Thus  Isabella 
passes  triumphantly  through  her  double  ordeal  against 
deputy  and  brother. 

This  plan  has  now  failed  to  save  Claudio ;  another  medi- 
ator must  be  brought  to  his  rescue.  This  is  the  Duke, 
disguised  as  a  friar.  He  designs  to  oven*each  Angelo  in 
his  lustful,  proposal.  A  young  lady  once  betrothed  to, 
but  now  abandoned  by,  the  deputy  is  substituted  for  Isa- 
bella. This  is  the  essential  turning-point  of  the  drama, 
and  it  must  tje  carefully  noted.     The  disguised  Duke,  in 
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Claudio  is  willing  to  have  the  marital  right  performed ;  his 
intention  is  to  be  true  to  his  betrothed ;  but  nothing  can 
help  him  against  the  stern  deputy.  Such  is  the  conflict ; 
Claudio  is,  in  spirit,  the  husband  of  JuUet,  but  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  form,  which,  however,  he  is  ready  to 
do  at  once.  Shall  he  now  suffer  the  same  punishment  as 
one  who  transgresses  in  full  —  one  who  is  both  unchaste 
and  faithless  ? 

In  order  to  rescue  him  from  death,  the  mediations  of 
the  poem  are  introduced.  Claudio' s  sister,  Isabella,  who 
is  just  about  to  become  a  nun,  is  hastily  called  upon  to 
intercede  with  the  deputy  for  the  life  of  her  brother.  She 
at  once  strikes  the  heart  of  the  subject ;  she  pleads  the 
cause  of  mercy  against  the  rigor  of  the  law ;  she  alludes 
to  the  redemption  of  all  mankind  through  the  Savior 
against  the  strict  demands  of  justice.  Her  thought  is 
similar  to  that  of  Portia,  in  Merchant  of  Venice^  on  a 
similar  occasion.  Finally,  she  bids  him  think  whether  he  is 
not  guilty  of  the  same  offense,  and  so  condemns  himself 
in  his  own  sentence.  In  the  second  interview  the  deputy 
says  that  he  will  save  the  Uf  e  of  her  brother  on  condition 
that  she  yield  up  her  honor  to  him,  to  which  proposition 
she  gives  an  indignant  refusal. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  logical  bearing  of 
these  two  scenes.  Virgin  innocence  comes  to  plead  for 
incontinence.  Isabella  feels  the  conflict  within  herself  in 
making  such  a  plea,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  a 
brother  is  at  stake.  She  tries  to  soften  the  offense  in 
every  way — she  who  has  placed  chastity  the  highest  in 
her  vow.  This  is  what  seduces  the  deputy,  with  all  his 
severity  of  character.  Virtue  pleading  for  its  own  over- 
throw can  alone  touch  his  rigor.     Accordingly,  he  replies 
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in  substance,  with  logical  precision :  If  incontinence  be 
«o  trivial  an  offense,  yield  to  me.  Thus  Angelo  falls  — 
becomes  the  violator  of  his  own  deepest  principle,  namely, 
legaUty.  The  man  who  adheres  to  form  alone  must  always 
■exhibit  the  same  weakness.  If  he  had  loved  chastity  as 
much  as  he  did  the  law,  he  could  never  have  fallen.  Just 
the  opposite  is  the  case  with  Isabella.  Though  inconsist- 
ent in  her  request,  she  spurns  his  proposal;  for  her, 
chastity  is  the  highest  principle.  Isabella,  therefore,  can 
no  longer  plead  for  her  brother  on  such  grounds,  and 
Angelo  can  no  longer  assert  his  own  innocence.  Angelo 
has  lost  his  integrity,  but  Isabella  has  not  obtained  her 
request ;  Claudio's  safety  must  be  brought  about  by  some 
new  means. 

But  another  conflict  and  more  anguish  await  Isabella. 
She  goes  to  her  brother  and  tells  him  of  her  rejection  of 
the  base  proposition  of  the  deputy,  expecting  his  admi- 
ration and  approval.  Great  is  her  disappointment.  But 
how  could  she  expect  that  her  brother,  who  cared  so  little 
for  chastity,  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  her 
purity?  He  asks  her  to  submit,  but  she,  true  to  her 
principle,  again  indignantly  refuses,  and  breaks  out  into 
a  curse  upon  her  incontinent  brother.  Thus  Isabella 
passes  triumphantly  through  her  double  ordeal  against 
deputy  and  brother. 

This  plan  has  now  failed  to  save  Claudio ;  another  medi- 
ator must  be  brought  to  his  rescue.  This  is  the  Duke, 
disguised  as  a  friar.  He  designs  to  oven*each  Angelo  in 
his  lustful  proposal.  A  young  lady  once  betrothed  to, 
but  now  abandoned  by,  the  deputy  is  substituted  for  Isa- 
bella. This  is  the  essential  turning-point  of  the  drama, 
and  it  must  be  carefully  noted.     The  disguised  Duke,  ia 
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order  to  save  Claudio  from  death,  brings  about  the  very 
same  offense  for  which  Claudio  was  condemned.  It  is 
the  demand  of  mercy  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  man,  for 
law  has  inflicted  an  unjust  punishment — has  become 
wrong.  To  get  rid  of  the  injustice  of  law,  the  offense  is 
repeated;  law  thus  condemns — indeed,  logically  destroys 
— itself,  since  it  forces  the  very  crime  which  it  seeks  to 
punish,  in  order  to  thwart  its  own  injustice.  Also,  the 
highest  officer  of  the  law  is  made  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  which  he  unrelentingly  punishes.  Thus  the  inher- 
ent contradiction  of  law  is  shown  in  the  plainest  manner. 

The  injustice  of  the  statute  is  amply  motived  by  the 
Poet.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  old  enactment  which  has 
long  lain  unexecuted  and  unknown ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  punishment  is  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  offense. 
But  the  main  point  of  its  wrong  is  that  Claudio  is  still  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  whose  whole  object  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Family ;  for  he  was  faithful  to  the  one  per- 
son, and  ready  to  fulfill  the  ceremony.  He  is  caught  in 
the  letter  of  the  enactment,  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  vio- 
lated. To  avoid  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  penalty, 
the  law  is  trampled  underfoot. 

But  even  by  this  last  scheme  Claudio  is  not  rescued ; 
Angelo  violates  his  promise  to  release  him.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  deputy  should  act  thus.  He  has 
violated  his  own  deepest  principle  —why  should  he  now  be 
restrained  merely  by  his  promise  ?  In  fact,  it  is  just  the 
strength  of  that  principle  of  abstract  justice  within  him 
which  drives  him  to  disregard  his  word  and.  to  give  cnrdesB 
for  Claudio' s  death.  The  deputy  had  previously  broken 
loose  from  his  principle ;  now  his  fall  is  accomplished  in 
act.     He   can  hardly  be   called  a  villain,  though  he  » 
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narrow,  bigoted,  uid  even  cruel.  His  conduct  springs 
directly  from  bis  conyiction,  whicb  is  adberence  to  tbe 
form  ratber  tban  regard  for  tbe  spirit  of  justice.  He 
loves  tbe  law  more  tban  tbe  essential  object  of  tbe  law ; 
bence  be  falls  into  contradiction  just  at  tbis  point.  His 
abandonment  of  bis  betrotbed  was  from  a  formal  ground 
— sbe  did  not  live  up  to  ber  contract  in  furnisbing  dower. 
Finally,  be  exbibits  tbe  same  trait  in  tbe  last  words 
wbicb  be  utters  in  tbe  play,  wben  be  says,  in  substance : 
*'  Execute  me  according  to  law."  He  tbus  sbows  wbat  is 
bis  ultimate  principle,  as  well  bis  own  readiness  to  bave  it 
applied  to  bimself . 

Tbe  result  of  tbe  disruption  between  tbe  secular  and 
reUgious  worlds  is  now  manifest — tbe  one  bas  become 
criminal,  tbe  otber  belpless.  Justice  bas  turned  out 
utterly  contradictory  of  itself,  and  mercy  bas  sougbt  in 
vain  to  mediate  tbe  wrong.  Tbe  nun,  wbose  vow  is 
eternal  cbastity,  bas  been  compelled  to  plead  for  incon-* 
tinence,  and  even  tben  bas  ffdled.  Tbe  monk,  wbo  left 
society  for  reUgious  works,  bas  been  forced  to  resort  to 
trickery  and  "^deception  in  order  to  accomplisb  bis  bumane 
end ;  and  be,  too,  bas  not  succeeded.  Tbe  purposes  and 
principles  of  all  are  sbattered  and  broken,  and  deatb  is 
still  banging  over  Claudio.  It  is  clear  tbat  external  medi- 
ation cannot  rescue  bim,  nor,  indeed,  can  it  save  society. 
Tbere  remains  one  alternative — tbe  return  of  tbe  Duke 
to  power,  to  tbe  secular  world. 

in.  Tbis  is  tbe  tbeme  of  tbe  tbird  movement,  wbicb 
is  now  to  be  considered.  We  sball,  tberefore,  bebold  tbe 
restoration  of  mercy  to  tbe  State,  wbicb  cannot  dispense 
witb  it.  Tbe  abstract  form  of  justice  grinds  tbe  world  to 
deatb.     Tbat  form,  bowever,  is  necessary  to  society ;  tbe 
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purpose  here  is  not  to  underrate  it ;  only,  it  is  not  abso* 
lute — it  has  limits.  The  question  always  is  to  ascertain 
these  limits.  Also,  mercy  without  justice  is  equally  impo- 
tent— means  social  disorder  and  violence.  The  play 
starts  from  an  anarchy  produced  by  undue  leniency.  The 
Duke  must  come  back  from  his  religious  life ;  the  result 
is  true  justice,  of  which  mercy  is  a  constituent. 

The  Duke  is  now  to  judge  the  world  before  him  in 
accordance  with  his  two  principles.  The  first  class  of 
offenders  are  left  in  prison  to  atone  for  their  guilt ;  the 
Duke  does  not  discharge  them,  for  they  are  truly  amen- 
able to  justice.  Their  punishment  was  mild  in  the  first 
place,  compared  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  gentle 
Provost  and  the  good  Escalus  receive  his  approbiatiott 
for  the  happy  blending  of  mercy  and  justice  in  their 
actions.  Barnardine,  the  prisoner  from  youth  and  the 
victim  of  the  forms  of  law,  is  brought  in  and  pardoned. 
This  character  does  not  fit  well  into  any  particular  thread 
of  the  play ;  still,  he  is  a  striking  illustration  of  its  general 
theme.  Each  person  gets  his  dues,  yet  none  perish — 
not  even  Angelo,  who  repents  of  his  deed,  and  must  be 
forgiven;  he  has,  too,  a  wife,  whose  claim  cannot  be 
forgotten.  The  Duke  has  learned  to  be  just  as  well  a» 
merciful. 

Four  pairs  are  brought  up  before  us,  representing  vari- 
ous phases  of  marriage.  Lowest  of  all  is  the  union  of 
Lucio,  who  is  compelled  to  wed  one  of  his  kind  as  a  pun- 
ishment. Man  and  woman  are  in  this  case  both  unchaste 
and  faithless,  yet  the  child  born  to  them  necessitates  the 
Family.  The  second  pair  is  Claudio  and  Juliet^  who  love 
and  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  inherent  result  of  their 
I  conduct;   they  have  been  faithful  to  one  another,  but 
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unchaste.  The  third  pair,  Angelo  and  Mariana,  repre- 
sent the  same  phase  in  general ;  the  woman  here  has  at 
least  love  and  fidelity.  In  all  these  cases  the  Duke 
makes  marriage  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  instead  of 
destroying  the  offender.  The  object  of  the  law  could 
have  been  only  the  security  of  the  Family;  yet  that 
object  would  certainly  not  be  obtained  by  killing  the 
husband.  Thus  the  Duke  by  his  decision  reaches  the 
great  purpose  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  shows 
mercy  in  its  true  sense  and  limitation.  But  the  fourth 
pair,  the  Duke  and  Isabella,  have  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  true  union,  for  they  alone  possess  chastity 
before  marriage.  This  element  has  been  dwelt  upon  by 
the  Poet,  in  other  dramas,  with  great  force  and  beauty. 
Isabella  intended  to  take  the  vow  of  perpetual  chastity ; 
that  is  the  best  reason  why  she  should  enter  the  Family. 
It  is  Mistress  Overdone  and  her  class  who  ought  to  take 
such  a  vow.  The  Duke  also  has  entered  monastic  life, 
but  his  virtue  cannot  be  spared  from  a  society  in  which 
there  is  none  to  throw  away.  He  and  Isabella  are  thus 
modeled  after  a  similar  pattern,  and  go  through  with 
quite  the  same  experience.  Both  of  them,  independently 
of  each  other,  fled  from  the  prevailing  corruption ;  they 
sought  to  annihilate  the  sexual  relation  entirely,  since  it 
is  productive  of  so  much  evil.  But  they  discover  their 
own  chastity  and  fidelity,  which  form  the  true  ethical 
basis  of  marriage;  thus  they  belong  together,  and  are 
united  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Conventual  life  is  inade- 
quate, and  passes  away ;  the  disruption  between  the  secu- 
lar and  religious  worlds  is  healed  ;  their  reconciliation  and 
union  are  found  in  the  institutions  of  man,  in  which 
religion  becomes  the  most  potent  principle,  but  loses  its 
forms,  its  organization,  and  even  its  name. 
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The  historical  groundwork  of  this  drama  lies  deep  in 
the  development  of  European  nations.  The  same  sepa- 
ration is  witnessed;  the  various  monastic  orders — and, 
indeed,  the  Church — have  stood  outside  of  the  life  of 
society,  yet  have  tried  to  control  it  by  manifold  instru- 
mentalities— very  often  in  the  manner  of  the  Duke — by 
intrigue  and  cunning.  A  time  of  general  violence  like 
the  Middle  Ages  may  receive  much  benefit  from  such  a 
system.  But  monasticism  gives  only  a  negative  solution 
to  the  problem  of  sin ;  it  makes  the  world  holy  by  destroy- 
ing it.  Man  is,  hence,  not  likely  to  remain  contented 
with  the  solution.  The  Reformation  struck  at  celibacy 
and  attempted  to  sanctify  the  Family,  so  that  it  became, 
not  merely  a  tolerated  evil,  but  a  positive  religious  insti- 
tution. Luther  the  monk,  like  the  Duke,  took  a  wife. 
The  Poet  has  presented  both  sides  of  the  subject  in  their 
truest  aspects ;  he  manifests  no  bigoted  or  partisan  preju- 
dice in  his  treatment ;  there  is  portrayed  the  pure  conflict 
between  two  principles,  but  it  can  be  seen  that  he  has 
given  the  solution  of  his  own  age  and  nation  to  the 
question  of  monasticism. 


VL   GROUP.— IDYLLIC  LIFE. 

We  now  pass  to  a  group  of  plays  whose  essential  prin- 
ciple may  be  called  idyllic.  There  is  the  conflict  which 
drives  the  individual  from  society ;  he,  therefore,  seeks  a 
place  in  which  society  exists  only  in  its  simplest  form,  in 
order  to  free  himself  from  the  struggle  and  wrong  in  which 
he  is  involved  along  with  social  institutions.  The  idyllic 
life  belongs  to  the  country — to  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains—  whose  actual  inhabitants  are  a  primitive  people,, 
living  in  the  simplicity  of  Nature.  But  those  who  flee 
thither  have  to  be  cured  inwardly  and  brought  back  — 
they  cannot  remain  permanently  in  such  a  natural  con- 
•dition ;  so  this  idyllic  world  acts  as  a  restorative  for  both 
society  and  the  individual  when  they  are  spiritually  sick 
with  strife  and  contradiction.  Each  gets  rid  of  the  other 
for  a  time ;  the  result  is  a  happy  reconciliation.  There 
are  four  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  may  be  placed  in 
this  group ;  in  each  of  them  some  form  of  idyllic  life  is 
the  mediating  principle. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  —  Here  the  reconciliation  is 
accomplished  through  the  World  of  Outlaws,  who  have 
been  driven  to  the  woods,  and  to  whose  realm  the  con- 
flicting members  of  society  flee.  The  conception  of  this 
kind  of  mediation  is  here  in  an  incipient  and  imperfect 
stage. 

As  You  Like  It.  —  This  play  exhibits  pastoral  life  in  its 
full  glory ;  the  shepherds  constitute  here  the  idyllic  realm, 
to  which  there  is  a  flight  from  the  institutional  world,  and 
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in  which  all  social  wounds  are  healed — when  there  takes 
place  the  restoration. 

The  two  plays  just  mentioned  have  a  predominating 
comic  tinge,  while  the  two  which  follow  have  a  tragic  seri- 
ousness in  most  parts. 

Winter  '$  Tale.  —  Here  we  see  again  the  World  of  Shep- 
herds introduced  as  the  essential  element  of  mediation. 
Thus  Shakespeare  repeats  himself,  but  covers  up  the  repe- 
tition by  an  entire  change  in  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  drama.  Repentance,  as  the  inner  principle  of  recon- 
ciliation, is  more  strongly  emphasized  here  than  in  any 
other  play. 

Cymbeline.  —  In  style,  in  coloring,  and  in  characteriza* 
tion  to  a  certain  extent,  this  work  resembles  Winter  *s 
Tale.  The  structure  is  also  very  similar;  the  idyllic 
realm  is  changed,  doubtless  with  design,  from  a  Shepherd 
World  to  a  Hunter  World. 


the  present  drama  the  thought  is  not  so  profound, 
organic  structure  is  not  so  perfect,  the  characteriza- 
is  not  so  rich,  as  they  are  seen  in  later  works  ;  but  the 
IS  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Shakespeare 
o  be  found  here.     The  reader  is  continually  reminded 
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lis  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  youthful  plays  of  Shakes-  |r 

i.     Its  theme  is  the  passion  of  youth ;  fullness  and  t : 

ith  characterize  its  descriptions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  \\ 

I  is  a  feeling  of  resignation  to  the  power  of  love  which  [■■',. 

mts  to  weakness.     The  coloring  is  peculiar  and  uni-  i\ 

throughout ;  there  is  felt  the  lassitude  of  the  stricken  jfi 

laerd;  there  is  seen  the  complete  absorption  of  the  Ji 

idual  in  the  fancy  and  emotions.     The   mood   of  '  ' 

Poet  is  diffused  through  the  entire  work,  giving  it 
fragrance  as  well  as  the  languor  of  early  Spring —  ^    .j 

eason  which  in  so  many  ways  represents  youth.     The  ;  i 

often  resembles  that  of  the  pastoral  romances  of 
a  and  Italy ;  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  lom  lover,  who  ] ' 

lost  himself  and  wanders  round  in  a  dreamy  quest  I 

a  shadow.  Such  is  the  artistic  hue  which  colors  this 
la,  and  gives  its  distinctive  characteristic;  it  is  the 
poetic  element,  which  no  analysis  can  reach,  and  which  ,  , , 

Duly  be  felt.  For  the  poetry,  therefore,  the  reader 
i  go  to  the  poem;  criticism  may  unfold  the  thought  -'  >  ijj 

h  is  the  controlling  principle  in  every  work  of  art,  f'    :]' 

gh  it  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  that 
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of  scenes,  incidents,  and  motives  which  occur  in  other 
plays.  But  the  peculiar  and  striking  fact  is  that  the  Poet 
now  gives  the  outUnes  of  his  most  notable  literary  form, 
namely,  the  Mediated  Drama,  together  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  idyllic  realm  to  harmonize  the  conflicts  of 
life.  Here  it  is,  though  in  an  incipient  stage ;  the  outlaws 
in  the  forest  form  a  world  of  their  own,  which  becomes 
the  great  instrumentality  for  doing  justice  to  the  wronged, 
for  inflicting  retribution  upon  the  guilty,  and  for  restjonng 
to  society  its  banished  members. 

We  may  now  pass  to  consider  the  organization  of  the 
drama.  There  are  three  movements,  though  they  are  not 
marked  with  such  precision  as  in  some  other  plays,  nor 
have  they  quite  the  same  order  and  signification.  The 
first  movement  exhibits  the  two  chief  male  characters  as 
devotisd  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  devoted  lovers  on 
the  other.  The  emotional  unity  which  cements  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  and  makes  both,  as  it  were,  a  single 
person,  is  here  shown  in  its  two  most  important  phases* 
Friendship  and  love,  therefore,  constitute  the  theme — the 
former  existing,  in  its  highest  and  truest  manifestation, 
only  between  people  of  the  same  sex,  the  latter  only  be- 
tween people  of  different  sexes.  The  second  movement 
shows  the  disruption  of  this  unity  in  both  directions; 
through  the  faithlessness  of  one  person  the  friends  are 
separated  and  the  lovers  torn  asunder.  Here  occur  the 
struggles  and  confiicts  which  give  to  the  drama  its  serious 
tone,  and  remove  it  from  the  realm  of  Pure  Comedy* 
The  third  movement  portrays  the  return  out  of  this 
state  of  disruption,  the  restoration  of  friendship  and  love, 
and  the  harmonious  solution  of  all  the  confiicts.  The 
instrumentality  is  the  world  of  outlaws. 

I.    1.   The  two  friends  are  first  introduced,  who,  how- 
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iever,  at  once  separate  — the  one,  Valentine,  is  eager  to 
set  out  on  his  travels ;  the  othet",  Proteus,  remains  at  home 
because  he  is  inthralled  by  love.  Valentine  derides  the 
condition  of  his  friend,  who  is  so  utterly  absorbed  by  his 
passion,  and  then  departs.  The  thread  of  which  Proteus 
is  the  center  may  now  be  followed  to  its  conclusion,  in  tlie 
first  movement.  Julia  is  the  name  of  the  loved  one; 
through  her  shrewd  waiting-woman  she  has  received  a 
letter  from  Proteus  containing  a  declaration  of  his  affec- 
tion. After  a  pretended  resistance  and  various  strange 
caprices  she  yields  to  the  influence  of  the  winged  god  — 
the  sufficient  reason  being  because  she  is  loved,  and  must 
requite  the  affection  unless  there  is  some  good  ground  for 
not  doing  so.  Nor  is  any  motive  given  for  the  love  of 
Proteus,  except  that  he  loves.  Man  and  woman  belong 
together,  and  will  come  together  unless  there  is  some 
excellent  reason  for  their  remaining  asunder ;  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  on  the  side  of  separation  —  not  of  union, 
which  can  always  be  taken  for  granted.  Nature,  with  a 
whip  of  scorpions,  drives  the  human  being  as  an  isolated 
individual  into  his  rational  existence  in  the  Family.  Love, 
with  its  unrest,  is  just  the  manifestation  of  insufficiency ; 
the  single  person  is  not  adequate  to  the  truest  and  hap- 
piest life.  Proteus  and  Julia  thus,  in  a  rapid  whirl,  love, 
declare,  pledge. 

But  now  comes  the  painful  separation.  The  father  of 
Proteus  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  his  son's  education ;  he  is 
determined  to  send  him  abroad  to  see  the  world  and  to 
gain  its  experience.  Proteus,  while  reading  a  missive 
from  the  fair  Julia,  is  surprised  by  the  old  man ;  the  boy 
fibs  stoutly,  but  thereby  falls  into  his  own  trap.  Off  he 
must ;  the  parent  will  not  be  trifled  with.      There  ensues 
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the  parting  scene  between  the  lovers,  with  the  oaths  of 
eternal  fideUty  —  soon  to  be  broken  —  and  the  customary 
accompaniment  of  tears  and  sighs.  Such  is  the  external 
separation.  The  destination  of  Proteus  is  the  court  of 
Milan,  where  he  wiU  meet  his  old  friend,  Valentine. 

2 .  We  shall  now  go  back  and  pick  up  Valentine' s  thread, 
and  see  what  he  has  been  doing.  We  beheld  him  setting 
out  upon  his  travels  with  many  a  jibe  and  derisive  taunt 
against  love  and  its  thralls ;  but  retribution  has  come,  and 
the  mighty  traveler  has  been  stopped  in  his  journey,  at 
Milan,  by  the  eyes  of  Silvia,  the  Duke's  beautiful  daughter. 
But  the  most  gratifying  news  comes  through  his  knwing 
servant,  Speed  —  his  affection  is  reciprocated.  Indeed, 
the  young  lady  herself  writes  a  note,  which  conveys  the 
same  information  in  a  somewhat  circuitous,  yet  quite 
intelligible,  manner.  But,  alackaday !  the  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth — at  least  in  a  comedy;  the 
much-employed,  time-honored  obstacle  rears  its  front  — 
papa  is  opposed.  Also,  the  old  wealthy  suitor,  that 
goblin  of  youthful  lovers  and  favorite  of  parents,  puts  in 
his  appearance,  and  is,  of  course,  supported  by  the  father. 
Thurio  is  his  name.  The  conflict  is  inevitable ;  it  opens 
with  a  few  flashing  sky-rockets  of  wit  between  the  com- 
batants, but  it  is  clear  that  heavy  artillery  will  be  brought 
in  before  the  war  is  over.  The  principles  which  collide 
are  the  right  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  daughter  against 
the  will  of  the  parent.  The  outcome  of  the  stru^le  is 
indicated  in  the  mere  statement — the  daughter  must  tri- 
lunph,  her  right  must  be  maintained,  even  at  the  expense  of 
disobeying  and  deceiving  her  father.  If  he  demands  condi- 
tions which  render  the  Family  impossible,  the  Family  must 
set  him  aside ;  such,  at  least,  is  Shakespeare's  solution.  •  : 
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Just  at  this  most  interesting  point  of  the  struggle 
Proteus  arrives  at  court,  and  by  his  conduct  changes  the 
whole  attitude  of  affairs.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  two- 
sided  combat,  it  becomes  an  intricate  triple  fight,  with 
abundance  of  stratagem  and  treachery.  This  part  will  be 
developed  in  the  next  movement.  We  have  had  brought 
before  us  the  double  relation  of  friendship  and  love; 
there  has  also  been  an  external  separation  in  each.  Still, 
the  internal  bond  has  not  been  destroyed  by  absence; 
fidelity  to  both  principles  remains  as  yet  in  the  hearts  of 
aU. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  upon  the  two  clowns  and  their 
function  in  the  play.  It  will  be  noticed  that  both  Valen- 
tine and  Proteus  are  each  provided  with  such  an  attendant. 
The  main  duty  of  the  clown  is  to  give  a  comic  reflection 
of  the  actions  of  his  master.  The  latter  is  in  earnest, 
employs  elevated  language,  moves  in  high  life,  and  the 
Poet  usually  puts  his  words  in  a  metrical  form ;  while  the 
former  belongs  to  low  life,  deals  in  coarse  jests,  and 
speaks  the  rude  slang  of  the  hour.  It  is  the  same  content 
viewed  from  the  poetic  and  from  the  prosaic  stand-point — 
from  refined  sensibihty  and  from  gross  sensuaUty.  Nor 
is  the  most  serious,  and  even  affecting,  theme  to  be 
treated  without  presenting  its  ludicrous  side.  Thus  there 
is  always  a  double  refiection  of  the  action,  which  makes 
the  work  complete.  The  clowns  seem  to  be  partly  imi- 
tating, and  to  be  partly  mocking,  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  their  superiors ;  the  effect  is  that  of  a  burlesque. 
Their  prototype  is  to  be  found  in  Spanish  and  Italian 
comedy,  from  which  Shakespeare  in  his  earlier  plays  was 
in  the  habit  of  freely  borrowing.  Hereafter  he  will  elevate 
these  somewhat  stiff  and  conventional  figures  into  living 
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beings ;  instead  of  a  clownish  and  monotonous  imitation, 
he  will  pour  into  them  a  varied  and  independent  comic 
character,  which  is  connected  with  the  main  theme  through 
itself,  and  not  through  another  person  of  the  play. 

Between  Launce  and  Speed  a  close  examination  will 
find  a  few,  but  not  very  important,  differences.  The 
perplexing  fact  is  that  each  is  so  different  from  himself  at 
different  times.  Launce,  for  instance,  is  in  one  place  a 
stupid  fool,  while  in  another  place  he  manifests  the  keenest 
intelligence.  The  same  discrepancy  may  be  noticed  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Valentine.  In  fact,  the  character- 
ization in  this  drama  is  by  no  means  fine  and  consistent 
always;  it  betrays  the  youthful,  uncertain  hand.  Still, 
the  outlines  are  all  here;  the  interest  is  to  trace  the 
development  of  these  rude  features  into  the  most  beautiful 
and  ideal  forms. 

II.  1.  The' second  movement,  which  portrays  the  con- 
flict and  dissolution  of  the  ties  just  mentioned,  is  next  in 
the  order  of  Explanation.  Proteus  has  come  to  the  court 
of  Milan ;  is  immediately  admitted  into  the  Duke's  con- 
fidence upon  the  recommendation  of  his  friend,  who  also 
receives  him  with  affection  and  joy.  But  he,  faithless  to 
his  Julia,  at  once  falls  in  love  with  Silvia,  the  chosen  one 
of  his  friend.  This  sudden  change  rests  in  his  susceptible 
disposition ;  it  requires  the  presence  of  the  fair  object  to 
keep  up  his  fideUty.  He  is  unable  to  subordinate  emotion 
to  reason ;  in  his  soliloquies  he  states  the  true  principle  of 
his  action — love  is  above  duty.  The  result  is,  he  commits 
a  deed  of  triple  treachery  —  he  is  faithless  to  friendship, 
to  love,  to  hospitahty.  He  is  truly  the  victim  of  passion^ 
the  thrall  of  love,  which  drags  him  from  one  object  to 
another  in  hopeless  bonds.     Such  is  emotion  without  the 
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permanent,  rational  element ;  it  drives  man  into  a  violation 
of  all  honor  and  virtue. 

The  conflict  of  Valentine  with  the  will  of  the  parent,  the 
Duke,  has  been  already  noted.  To  bring  his  purpo^se  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  he  proposes  an  elopement,  the  time 
and  manner  of  which  he  confides  to  Proteus,  who  goes  at 
once  and  tells  it  to  the  father.  The  Duke,  by  a  very  ingen- 
ious scheme  of  dissimulation,  succeeds  in  making  Valentine 
reveal  his  plan,  and  then  upon  the  spot  pronounces  his 
banishment.  Thus  results  another  separation  of  lovers. 
Throughout  this  scene  the  reader  is  continually  reminded  of 
Borneo  and  Juliet^  both  by  the  incidents  and  the  coloring. 
Proteus  now  must  continue  his  treachery;  he  has  to  be 
false  to  Thurio  and  the  Duke.  But  his  suit  is  unsuccess- 
ful ;  Silvia,  whose  character  is  fidelity  to  love,  reproaches 
him  for  his  faithlessness  to  his  betrothed,  and  thrusts 
home  with  logical  keenness  the  nature  of  his  deed — you 
have  been  untrue  to  her,  you  will  be  untrue  to  me. 

The  clowns  perform  their  function  as  before  —  they  give 
a  distorted,  but  comic,  reflection  of  the  main  action.  The 
romantic  love  of  the  high-bred  suitors  is  caricatured  in  the 
affah*  concerning  the  milk-maid,  whose  homely  qualities 
have  the  force  of  real  life.  Launce  foreshadows  the  faith- 
lessness and  villainy  of  his  master.  He,  too,  has  a  subor- 
dinate, namely,  his  dog;  this  relation  is  a  humorous 
image  of  his  own  relation  to  those  above  himself.  Launce 
makes  long  speeches,  and  has  more  to  say  than  Speed, 
who  seems  to  be  the  more  prying  and  the  less  clownish 
character.  Lucetta,  the  serving- woman  of  Julia,  ought  per- 
haps to  be  placed  in  the  same  general  category  with  Speed 
and  Launce,  though  she  surpasses  both  in  refinement. 

2.  The  second  thread  of  this  movement  is  the  actions 


^v^ 
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and  adventures  of  the  two  women,  Julia  and  Silvia.  The 
Poet  has  not  made  the  separation  here  implied  by  these 
threads  except  in  a  few  scenes,  but,  for  the  convenience 
<yf  the  analysis,  some  such  division  may  be  permitted. 
Both  these  characters  have  the  fundamental  type  which  ig 
seen  in  all  of  Shakespeare's  women  —  devotion  to  the 
Family.  Those  whom  he  wishes  to  portray  as  good  are 
endowed  with  this  one  highest  purpose,  to  which  all  their 
other  quaUties  are  subservient.  They  are  depicted  with 
various  degrees  of  intellectual  ability,  and  with  various 
degrees  of  power  of  will ;  but  they  are  all  women,  and 
ultimately  unite  in  the  single  trait  of  supreme  womanhood. 
JuHa,  here  so  modest  and  gentle  in  her  nature,  assumes 
the  garments  of  a  page  in  order  to  go  to  Proteus ;  her 
devotion  supplies  the  courage  to  accompUsh  such  a  bold 
act,  though  its  audacity  in  no  sense  taints  her  innate  mod- 
esty. She  discovers  the  faithlessness  of  her  lover;  the 
premonition  of  her  waiting-maid  has  turned  out  true.  With 
her  own  eyes  she  beholds  Proteus  wooing  SUvia ;  indeed, 
she,  in  her  disguised  habit,  carries  to  the  latter  a  missive 
of  love  and  her  own  token  of  betrothal  from  the  perfidious 
gallant.  What  will  she  now  do?  Not  revenge,  nor  even 
jealousy,  fires  her  bosom— she  remains  true  to  her  prin- 
ciple ;  her  feeling  with  Proteus  is  so  intimate  that  she  even 
pities  his  unrequited  love  for  Silvia.  His  case  is  also  her 
own ;  her  affection  blends  with  his  suffering  and  partakes 
of  it,  though  her  success  depends  just  upon  his  want  of 
success.  Love  has  here  reached  quite  the  point  of  sett- 
contradiction  ;  it  hugs  the  object  which  destroys  the  end 
of  its  being.  Essentially  the  same  character  and  essen- 
tially the  same  incidents  will  be  repeated  by  the  Poet  in 
at  least  four  of  his  later  plays. 
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Silvia  has  also  the  characteristic  trait  of  devotion,  and 
manifests  it  in  its  full  intensity.  Her  struggle  is  different 
from  that  of  Julia  —  it  lies  with  the  wiU  of  her  father.  She 
has  also  to  withstand  the  importunate  suits  of  Thurio  and 
Proteus,  but  this  does  not  cost  her  much  trouble.  ShiB 
has  been  separated  from  her  lover  by  the  violent  mandate 
■of  her  parent,  but  the  separation  is  only  external ;  both 
are  stiU  one  in  emotion,  though  asunder  in  space.  Julia's 
<}ase  is  more  difficult,  for  the  separation  is  internal,  since 
Proteus  has  proven  faithless.  Silvia  thus  has  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  intervening  distance  in  order  to  reach  her  pur- 
pose, which  requirement  she  at  once  proceeds  to  carry 
out ;  for  the  true  existence  of  the  Family  is  her  highest 
end ;  her  courage  and  daring  will  rise  to  the  emergency ;  she 
will  even  defy  an  otherwise  valid  ethical  principle,  namely, 
parental  authority.  Now  follows  her  flight ;  she  finds  a 
certain  Sir  Eglamour,  who  lends  both  sympathy  and  aid. 
But  whither  will  she  go  ?  She  must  follow  Valentine,  and, 
hence,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  and  look  after 
him. 

At  this  point  we  observe  one  of  Shakespeare's  most 
peculiar  and  effective  dramatic  means.  It  is  the  transi- 
tion to  a  primitive  or  idyllic  state  in  order  to  cure  the 
wrongs  of  society.  The  latter  falls  into  strife  and  injus- 
tice ;  it  becomes  destructive  of  institutions  which  lie  at  its 
own  foundation ;  man  can  no  longer  find  his  abode  in  it, 
but  must  leave  it  in  order  to  get  rid  of  its  oppression. 
Valentine  and  Silvia  desire  to  form  a  family,  placing  it 
upon  its  true  and  only  possible  basis ;  the  parent,  who  is 
also  the  ruler  of  the  State,  interferes  to  disrupt  the  union. 

The  Family  must  flee  unless  it  cease  to  exist,  since  its 

• 

very  essence  is  assailed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
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country.  It  must  find  a  spot  where  there  is  no  such 
authority;  hence  it  betakes  itself  to  the  woods — to  an 
idyllic  life,  in  which  it  is  free  from  the  conflicts  of  society. 
The  lovers  thus  have  gone  to  a  forest,  whose  sole  inhab- 
itants are  outlaws  —  that  is,  those  who  have  renounced  the 
civil  authority  of  the  land. 

m.  The  third  movement,  which  now  follows,  will  por- 
tray this  World  of  Outlaws,  and  that  which  it  brings 
about  through  its  influence.  Already  in  the  first  scene  (rf 
the  Fourth  Act  is  a  description  of  its  nature  and  origin. 
The  outlaws  tell  what  they  have  done  —  it  is  some  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  country  which  they  have  com- 
mitted and  which  compelled  them  to  flee  from  society; 
yet  the  Poet  has  shaded  lightly  their  deeds,  for,  though 
they  were  guilty,  they  were  not  mean  in  their  crimes. 
The  allusion  to  Robin  Hood,  the  English  ideal  of  chivalric 
brigandage,  gives  the  true  tinge  to  their  character. .  The 
superior  breeding  and  learning  of  Valentine,  who  happens 
to  pass  through  their  abode,  conquers  at  once  their  esteem ; 
he  consents  to  become  their  chieftain  on  the  honorable 
condition  that  they  "do  no  outrages  on  silly  women  and 
poor  passengers."  But  they  have  never  done  this,  and 
strongly  asseverate  that  they  "  detest  such  vile  practices." 
Robin  Hood  is  clearly  the  model  of  these  Knights  of  the 
Forest.  They  have  violated  and  deserted  the  institutions 
of  men,  but  they  still  seek  to  preserve  personal  honor. 

1.  Silvia  also  flies  in  order  to  avoid  the  conflict  with 
the  mandates  of  society.  She  must,  therefore,  go  where 
she  wiU  find  no  oppressive  social  order  standing  in  the 
way  of  her  purpose ;  there  she  will  find  Valentine,  who 
has  been  forced  to  depart  for  the  same  realm.  Union  is 
now  possible,  since  all  restriction  is  removed ;  the  Family 
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can  be  built  up  from  the  foundation.  But  this  new  world 
has  thus  become  antagonistic  both  to  the  authority  of  the 
parent  and  to  the  authority  of  the  ruler;  it  has  also 
defrauded  the  two  unrequited  lovers  of  their  prey.  The 
result  is  that,  when  the  flight  of  Silvia  becomes  known,  the 
Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus  — the  latter  attended  now  by  the 
faithful  Julia — follow  at  once  the  runaway  to  the  forest. 
Society  thus  attempts  to  assert  itself  against  this  other 
world  which  has  sprung  up  at  its  side ;  its  representatives 
try  to  restore  by  force  what  it  has  lost.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  end  how  they  succeed. 

SUvia  is  at  first  captured  by  some  of  the  outlaws,  but 
is  retaken  by  Proteus,  who  seizes  the  opportunity  to  press 
his  suit  anew.  She  rejects  his  advances  with  her  old 
reproaches  of  his  infidelity  to  Julia ;  then  he  dares  to  es- 
say violence.  At  this  moment  Valentine,  who  has  heard 
the  whole  conversation  in  his  hiding-place,  comes  forward ; 
he  has  discovered  the  treachery  —  his  supposed  friend  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes.  But  now  follows 
the  sudden  change.  Proteus  repents  of  his  conduct  and 
expresses  the  deepest  contrition.  Surprise  awaits  us 
again.  Valentine  just  as  suddenly  forgives  him,  which 
alacrity  may  be  tolerated  on  account  of  the  previous 
friendship ;  but  when  Valentine  offers  to  surrender  to  him 
the  devoted  Silvia — to  subordinate  true  love  to  treach- 
erous friendship  —  both  feeling  and  reason  protest  to 
Heaven.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  think  that  Shakespeare 
is  the  author  of  the  passage.  But  Julia  is  here  to  settle 
the  diflSculty.  She  now  throws  off  her  disguise ;  her  pres- 
ence restores  the  affection  of  her  inconstant  lover ;  the  two 
pairs  are  thus  free  from  both  the  internal  and  the  external 
conflict;  friendship  and  love  have  passed  through  their 
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struggle  into  complete  harmony  and  reconciliation.     Such 
is  the  result  of  the  love-collision. 

2.  Now  comes  the  final  act  —  the  restoration  to  parent 
and  to  society.  The  Duke  and  Thurio  are  brought  in  by 
the  outlaws ;  Thurio  cowardly  resigns  his  claim  to  the 
hand  of  Silvia  in  the  presence  of  Valentine ;  the  latter 
has  the  true  element  of  union,  namely,  requited  love, 
whose  right  can  now  in  this  realm  be  enforced.  The 
father  then  relents  and  is  reconciled ;  this  obstacle  is  thus 
swept  away.  Finally,  the  Duke,  as  ruler,  pardons  the 
bandits  at  the  intercession  of  Valentine,  and  they  all  go 
back  to  the  place  whence  they  had  fled.  Thus  the  World 
of  Outlaws  is  dissolved,  and  no  longer  stands  in  hostility 
to  legal  authority;  the  internal  disruption  of  society  is. 
also  healed,  and  the  conflict  in  the  Family  has  received  its- 
solution.  This  is  the  return  to  the  world  of  institutions ; 
the  reconciliation  with  Family  and  State  is  complete ;  and 
the  personal  relations  of  friendship  and  love,  which  were 
so  disturbed,  are  restored  to  their  pristine  energy. 

The  elaboration  here  presented  is,  no  doubt,  fuller  than 
the  mere  text  of  this  play  warrants.  But,  for  the  sake  of 
the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  a  whole  series  of  the  Poet's 
works,  and  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  his  most  peculiar, 
and  original  dramatic  form,  the  present  play  is  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  study  and  analysis.  It  is,  however,  only 
a  germ,  which  has  not  yet  unfolded,  but  which  shows  the 
future  flower  in  aU  its  details.  A  comparison  with  his 
later  procedure  in  the  ideal  class  of  mediated  dramas  will 
demonstrate  the  immense  advance  in  depth  and  complete* 
ness  of  treatment,  but  will  also  prove  that  every  essential 
element  is  to  be  found  embryonically  in  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,     Hereafter  he  will  free  his  idyUic  realm  from  its  • 
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present  taint  of  illegality  and  crime,  for  now  he  almost 
seems  through  its  use  to  excuse  the  wicked  deed ;  he  will 
also  portray  it  with  far  greater  fullness  and  beauty,  and 
give  to  it  a  more  definite  place  in  the  action.  Hereafter, 
too,  he  will  assign  supreme  validity  to  repentance,  which 
is  now  so  lightly  and  so  unsatisfactorily  dismissed.  The 
restoration  also  will  be  more  strongly  emphasized,  and, 
indeed,  will  be  of  itself  elevated  to  an  entire  movement  of 
a  play.  Finally,  the  divisions  of  the  action  will  be 
changed  to  their  true  logical  order :  The  Disruption,  the 
Mediation  through  an  idyllic  world,  the  Restoration.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  play  belongs  to  the  class  of  special 
or  mediated  dramas,  whose  form  and  instrumentalities  It 
has  throughout ;  it  cannot  be  called  either  a  comedy  or  a 
tragedy. 

Such  is  unquestionably  the  species  to  which  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona  belongs,  but  its  other  relations  to  the 
works  of  the  Poet  are  worthy  of  notice.  Julia,  with  her 
disguise  and  her  situation,  is  reproduced  in  Twelfth  Night 
in  the  person  of  Viola,  though  the  latter  is  in  every  way 
more  complete.  In  fact,  no  comparison  can  better  show 
the  difference  between  the  youthful  possibility  and  the 
mature  realization  of  a  great  artist  than  a  comparison  of 
these  two  characters.  A  less  distinct  adumbration  of  the 
traits  will  be  found  in  Portia,  Imogen,  Helena,  and  others. 
Then,  again,  the  reflections  of  Valentine  in  the  forest 
recalls  vividly  the  soliloquy  of  the  gentle  Duke  in  As  You 
Like  It,  But  the  resemblance  to  Borneo  and  Juliet  is  the 
most  intimate  of  all.  The  two  stories  of  the  dramas 
often  seem  to  run  together;  there  is  the  same  collision 
with  the  parent  and  with  the  rejected  suitor;  there  are 
often  noticed  the  same  incidents  and  the  same  instrumen- 
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talities,  even  down  to  the  ladder  of  ropes;  there  is  the 
same  style  of  imagery,  language,  and  versification;  we 
observe  a  like  extravagance  of  the  emotions,  particularly 
of  love ;  there  are  the  same  general  outlines  of  character- 
ization. But  the  quality  which  links  these  two  dramas 
together  most  closely  is  the  tone  which  runs  through  each, 
the  indescribable  coloring  which  leaves  all  its  hues  in  the 
feelings  and  fancy,  so  that  the  mind  is  strongly  impressed 
with  the  conclusion  that  both  plays  must  have  been  written 
in  the  same  mood  and  about  the  same  time. 
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In  this  drama  we  see  placed  in  striking  contrast  the 
actual  and  the  idyllic  world.  The  former  contains  society, 
state,  "businesff,  Hud  thelr^  manifold  interests  and  compli- 
cations ;  the  latter  is  the  simple  pastoral  existence,  with- 
out care,  struggle,  or  occupation — almost  without  want. 
The  former  is  the  world  of  Reason,  and  exhibits  man 
in  his  rational  development,  and  for  this  very  cause  has 
within  it  the  deepest  and  most  terrific  contradictions.  The 
loftier  the  summit  the  greater  the  f aU ;  the  more  highly 
organized  a  society  the  mightier  are  the  collisions  slum- 
bering or  strugghng  in  its  bosom.  But  an  idyllic  existence 
is  almost  without  contradiction,  and,  hence,  it  happens 
that  men  sometimes  flee  from  a  more  concrete  social  life, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  its  difficulties,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  a  simple  state  of  the  shepherd. 

More  commonly,  however,  they  remain  in  society,  but 
construct,  with  the  aid  of  imagination,  a  world  of  their 
own,  suited  exactly  to  their  notion  of  things,  whither  they 
can  flee  out  of  the  rugged  and  disagreeable  reahty  sur- 
rounding them.  Such  a  realm  may  be  called  the  ideal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  idyUic,  though  both  have  the  same 
fundamental  principle,  since  they  are  abstractions  from 
actual  existence.  An  imaginary  world  of  this  kind  has 
always  been  a  favorite  theme  with  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
particularly  with  the  poets  and  theologians.  But  in  some 
social  conditions,  especially  in  periods  of  revolution  and 
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disintegration,  it  is  the  resort  to  which  all  intelligence 
flees,  and  the  construction  of  ideal  societies  becomes  a 
phase  of  national  consciousness.  Such  a  state  is  gener- 
ally thrown  back  into  the  distant  past,  long  antecedent  to 
history,  when  man  was  absolutely  innocent,  and  even  the 
lower  animals  shared  in  his  condition — that  is,  the  nega- 
tive, side  of  man  and  nature  is  wholly  eliminated — thought 
away.  Of  this  character  was  the  Paradise  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  the  Golden  Age  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  placing 
this  world  in  the  past,  since  we  are  thus  continually  reced- 
ing from  it,  while,  according  to  the  well-known  law  of" 
distance,  it  is  increasing  in  enchantment  to  the  spectator. 
But  more  hardy  spirits  have  dared  to  project  this  worid 
into  the  future,  where  it  is  in  danger  of  being  overtaken. 
Still,  the  Millennium  has  thus  far  always  kept  a  thousand 
years  ahead,  and  it  is  likely  to  do  so  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  come. 

But,  now,  this  consciousness — so  general,  so  deeply 
grounded  in  human  nature  —  the  Poet  proposes  to  make 
the  subject  of  a  comedy.  That  it  is  capable  of  a  comic 
treatment  is  manifest  when  we  reflect  that  the  very  reali- 
zation of  the  ideal  world  must  be  its  annihilation,  for  then* 
it  is  real  and  no  longer  ideal.  Thus  the  pursuit  of  such 
an  end,  as  absolute  and  final,  is  contradictory  and  null  in 
itself,  since  it  must  terminate  in  just  the  opposite  of  that 
which  is  sought.  Now,  Comedy  exliibits  the  individual 
pursuing  ends  which  are  nugatory,  and,  therefore,  destroy 
themselves  in  their  realization.  That  tlie  Poet  had  this 
consciousness  in  mind  is  clear  from  his  allusions  to  Robin : 
Hood,  the  English  ideal  hero  of  the  forest ;  and  still  more 
plainly  does  the  same    fact  appear  when   he  speaks  of 
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' '  those  who  fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world,"  an  ob^dous  reference  to  the  Greek  ideal 
realm.  To  this  latter  he  hkens  the  Forest  of  Arden,  a 
comparison  by  which  he  lets  us  know  what  he  meant  by 
that  forest. 

But  it  is  through  beholding  the  organization  of  the 
drama  that  the  purpose  of  the  Poet  will  be  most  clearly 
revealed.  There  are  three  movements,  which,  however, 
are  merely  the  essential  phases  of  one  and  the  same  gen- 
eral process.  The  first  movement  depicts  the  Seal  World 
of  Wrong,  in  which  insStution«  have  fallen  into  conflict, 
and  in  which  the  individual  is  assailed  in  his  personal 
rights.  Here  there  are  two  threads,  of  which  the  central 
figures  are,  respectively,  a  man  and  a  woman  —  Orl^do 
and  Rp^aUnd.  Both  are  the  victims  of  wrong^in  this 
tosettled^saciety.;  both  have  to  flee^frenf^omestic  and 
pohtical  oppression  ^-Tfhey  also  becoioe  enamored,,  p^  one 
another — the  common  bond  of  misfortune  easily  changes 
to  the  common  bond  of  ToYe. — The  second  ^movement 
portray&_thfi-MjHtc^ealm  to  which  the  individual  has  fled 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  institutional  world  and  its  injus- 
tice ;  it  is  the  simple  pastoral  and  sylvan  Uf e  before 
society.  Here  also  there  are  essentially  two  threads ;  the 
first  is  Ihfi  banished  Duke  and  lords,  who  have  been  driven 
off  by  the  existing  wrongs  of  the  civiUzed  State  and  have 
gone  to  the  woods,  there  to  dwell  in  the  primitive  peace 
of  nature  ;  the  second  thread  is  made  up  of  three -groups, 
which  must  be  considered  together — that  of  Oriando  and 
his  sei^^ant,  and  his  brother ;  that  of  Rosalind  and  Celia, 
and  the  clown ;  and,  finally,  that  of  the  native  shepherds. 
The  third  movement  is  the  restoration  of  the  Real  World 
of  Right — theidyUic  realm  dissolves  of  its •  own  inherent 
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necessity,  and  there  is  a  complete  return  of  the  banished 
members  to  society,  which  is  healed  of  its  wrong  by  the 
departure  and  repentance  of  the  usurping  Duke. 

I.  1.  We  shall  now  glanca^at  the  incidentsofjbfi4^y» 
and  trace  the  first  movement  tlfrough  ife  various  parts. 
The  first  thread  of  it  brings  before  us  at  once  the  Real 
World  of  Wrong.  Orlando  has  been  deprived  of  his"share 
in  the  paternal  estate  by  his  brother  Oliver,  and,  what  is 
much  worse,  his.  education  has  been  utterly  neglected,  in 
violation  of  the  will  of  his  father.  Here  is  shown  the 
wrong  in  the  Family ;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  rightful 
Duke  has  been  expelled  from  his  government  by  his 
brother,  and  thus  we  see  that  the  wrong  extends  into  the 
State.  The  play  does  not  unfold,  but  rather  presupposes^ 
these  two  great  acts  of  injustice,  and,  hence,  society  is 
portrayed  as  in  condition  of  strife  and  contradiction.  But 
Orlando,  has  developed  his  physical  nature,  though  Jaa. 
intellect  may  have  been  neglected ;  he  exhibits  his  prowess 
first  against  his  brother,  and  then  at  court  he  overcomes 
the  Duke's  wrestler.  A  curious  result  of  this  adyentiueL. 
is  the  love  which  springs  up  between  himself  and  Rosalind, 
which,  however,  has  received  the  most  ample  and  beauti- 
ful motive  from  the  Poet.  Nowhere  has  he  more  success- 
fully shown  the  budding,  blooming,  and  ripening  of  the 
tender  passion. 

But  soon  this  world  of  injustice  comes  into  full  aotiyity 
and  manifests  its  inherent  character.  The  Duke,  as  the 
violator  of  all  individual  right,  must  naturally  become 
jealous  of  all  individuals ;  hence  he  has  banished  a  num- 
ber of  lords  who  seemed  dangerous  to  his  power.  And  so 
this  process  must  continue  as  long  as  anybody  is  left  in 
the.  country,  since  the  existence  of  one  man  must  be  a 
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continual  source  of  fear  to  such  a  tyrant.  Hence  Orlando, 
as  the  son  of  an  old  enemy,  excites  his  suspicion,  and 
has  to  leave  the  court  with  precipitation.  The  innocent 
youth  has  simply  thrown  the  Duke's  wrestler  in  a  fair 
match ;  but  this,  together  with  his  name,  is  sufOicient  to 
cause  his  speedy  flight. 

But  the  wrongs  of  Orlando  do  not  end  with  his  depart- 
ure from  court.  He  returns  to  his  brother' [|  estate  only 
to  find  his  life  e^hsp&ecl  dgaiD£»t  there,  and^^his  condition 
more  hopeless  thftn-ever.  Accompanied  by  his  trusty  ser- 
vant, Adam,  a  second  time  he  betakes  himself  to  flight. 
It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  these  scenes. 
The  Poet  has  here  portrayed  society  in  contradiction  with 
its  fundamental  object ;  it  has  driven  off  those  whom,  by 
every  tie  of  blood  and  of  right,  it  was  bound  to  protect ; 
both  State  and  Family  have  become  the  instruments  of  the 
direst  injustice ;  on  all  sides  we  behold  thie  world  of  wrong. 

2.  Such  is  the  first  thread  of  this  movement ;  the  sec- 
ond thread  has  as  its  central  figure,  Rosalind,  daughter  of 
the  former  Duke,  who  has  been  driven  off  by  his  brother, 
the  present  usurper.  She  is  not  disposed  to  be  merry 
under  the  circumstances;  her  cousin,  Celia,  tries  to 
enhven  her  spirits ;  Touchstone,  the  devoted  down,  also 
seeks  to  drive  away  the  heavy  hours  with  pleasantry* 
Then  Orlando  appears  for  the  wrestling  match.  The 
modest,  sad-visaged  youth  seems  unequal  to  his  enter- 
prise, and  at  once  excites  the  warm  sympathy  of  Rosa- 
lind, who  feels  her  own  sorrowful  lot  in  his  sorrowful 
words  and  looks.  But,  when  she  finds  that  he  is  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  of  her  banished  father,  her  sympathy 
rapidly  ripens  into  love. 

Rosalind  now  meets  with  the  same  treatment  from  the 
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suspicious  Duke  that  Orlando  has  received.  She  is  driven 
out  of  his  dominions  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  but  is 
accompanied  by  the  daughter  of  the  usurper  —  a  just  retri- 
bution upon  his  ovm  family  for  the  wrong  done  his 
brother's.  The  two  young  ladies  now  disguise  themselves 
for  their  journey.  Rosalind  assumes  the  garb  of  a  man, 
which  she  retains  through  all  her  adventures  in  the  idyUic 
land.  Here  we  have  the  chief  instrumentality  of  comic 
situation  —  Disguise  —  which  furnishes  the  intrigue  of  the 
play,  though  this  is  by  no  means  its  sole,  or  even  its  lead- 
ing, eleinent. 

Both  Orlando  and  Rosalind  have,  therefore,  to  flee; 
each  is  the  victim  of  wrong  in  the  Family_and  in  the 
--State^  Moreover,  we  see  in  the  background  the  general^ 
condition  of  society.  There  is  no  rightful  authority ;  the 
true  Duke  has  been  expelled  by  an  usurper ;  many  lords 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  country.  Such  is  the 
first  movement.  We  are  now  prepared  to  make  the  transi- 
tion to  the  second  movement,  in  which  wiU  be  portrayed 
the  Idyllic  World  —  the  sphere  of  mediation. 

II.  But  whither  must  these  people  go  ?  Socie^Jiat, 
banished  them,  has  wronged  them,  and,  hence,  their  object 
is  to  find  a  place  where  th^ttjustlce -of  society.  4oe8  not 
exist,  where  there  is  no  civil  order.  Such  is  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  into  which  we  are  ushered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Act.  Its  nature  has  already  been  su^ciently 
indicated  by  the  Poet  when  he  compared  it  with  the 
Golden  Age.  Its  logical  character  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  negation  of  all  social  organization  —  that 
simple  primitive  state  before  society. 

1.   Moreover,  we  find  already  here  the  banished  Duke 
and  lords,  those  for  whom  the  social  contradictionB  were  too 
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strong,  and,  hence,  have  betaken  themselves  to  a  less 
complex  existence.  The  Duke  rejoices  in  the  new  situa- 
tion ;  he  makes  a  glowing  contrast  between  their  present 
life  and  that  which  they  have  abandoned.  Here  is  no 
flattery,  no  ambition,  no  crime ;  he  can  find  quite  aU  the 
advantages  of  society  in  the  trees,  the  stones,  and  the 
brooks.  Nature,  were  she  only  looked  into,  can  furnish 
all  the  content  of  reason.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  fresh- 
ness and  the  idylhc  ^eauty  with^3Yhich_  he  describes  their 
life  in  the  forest ;  the  aroma  of  the  country  is  in  every 
line.  ■~~Tiieir7RJifies"'3gpien8,  the  lyrist  of  the  company, 
who  embodies  these  sentiments  in  the  most  ethereal  song. 
The  poetic  representation  of  their  abode  is  thus  complete. 
But  hold!  a  disagreeable  contrast  arises.  The  Duke 
feels  that  even  in  this  new  hfe  he  has  not  whoUy  avoided 
the  old  dijOSculty,  for  there  still  remains  the  struggle  with 
the  animal  world  —  the  burghers  of  the  wood  —  for  phys- 
ical maintenance.  Nay,  there  is  one  of  these  lords  who 
€annot  find  here  any  solution  of  the  trouble — who  declares 
that  injustice  is  as  rife  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  as  in  society. 
Witness  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  that  same  usurpation  of  their  domains  by  the  banished 
Duke  and  lords  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  vic- 
tims in  society.  This  is  Jaques,  whose  negative  charac- 
ter can  find  repose  nowhere ;  he  even  sees  in  Nature  her- 
self only  discord  and  evil ;  the  deer  is  as  bad  as  man — it 
leaves  its  wounded  neighbor  to  perish,  while  it  passes 
haughtily  on.  Thus  is  our  Idyllic  World,  from  which  we 
had  thought  to  shut  out  all  negation,  disturbed  by  its  reap- 
pearance, like  a  ghost  among  children.  Indeed,  man  can 
hardly  get  rid  of  the  negative  in  this  way ;  though  he  flee 
to  the  woods,  he  will  find  it  there.      In  fact,  his  very 
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existence  depends  upon  destruction  —  upon  swallowing  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetable  and  animal  existence.  Hence, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  negative,  he  must  first  get  rid  of 
life;  Such  is  the  logical  result  of  abandoning  State  and 
society  with  the  design  of  seeking  a  solution  of  their  con- 
tradictions, namely,  suicide — a  result  which  men  seldom 
insist  upon  practically  realizing,  though  it  is  not  unknown 
in  the  history  of  the  human  species  that  this  result  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

2.  These  persons  the  play  presupposes  to  have  already 
gone  to  the  Idyllic  Realm,  but  now  behold  the  new  arrivals. 
First,  Rosalind  and  Ceha,  in  their  disguise,  appear  at  its 
entrance.  Their  difficulties,  weariness,  and  hunger  are 
specially  noticed ;  they  find  the  transition  from  the  Real 
to  the  Ideal — from  the  luxury  of  the  court  and  conven- 
iences of  society  to  the  meager  life  of  the  shepherd — by 
no  means  easy.  Though  they  are  ux4ui  Jdeal  Wq] 
Real  makes  itself  very  unpleasantly  felt.  But  the  nature 
of  the  place  is  soon  made  manifest.  Two  "beings,  called 
Corin  and  Sihdus,  suddenly  rise  upon  their  view,  natives 
of  the  land,  whose  appearance  shows  them  to  be  shep- 
herds. Moreover,  their  language  assumes  a  poetical 
form,  and  has  for  its  theme  the  wail  of  unrequited  love. 
Also,  their  names  sound  quite  familiar  —  are,  in  fact,  some 
old  f amiUar  names  of  pastoral  poetry.  With  one  of  them 
Rosalind  enters  into  conversation,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  new-comers  buy  a  shepherd's  hut,  and  are  firmly 
planted  in  the  idylhc  land.  Strange  to  say,  Orlando  and 
his  old,  devoted  servant,  Adam,  have  arrived  in  another 
part  of  the  same  territory,  a  proceeding  which  seems  at 
first  somewhat  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  Poet.  Yet, 
whither  else  had  they  to  go  ?  They  have  fled  society,  and, 
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hence,  must  proceed  to  a  place  where  social  order  is 
unknown,  which  place  has  been  identified  ag  the  FppgSt  of 
Arden.  We  also  find  that  they  have  the  same  difficulty, 
on  entering  this  realm,  which  was  experienced  by  the  last 
party ;  Orlando  even  thinks  of  violence  in  order  to  obtain 
food,  but  he  is  soon  changed  by  the  gentle  manner  of  the 
Duke,  who,  of  course,  could  hot  do  haiih  lOltTiy  human 
being.  With  the  end  of  the  Second  Act  we  find  every- 
body fairly  estabhshed  in  the  new  country. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is :  What  are  they  to 
do  here  ?  What  is  to  be  the  content  of  their  lives  ?  We 
are  not  long  left  in  ignorance,  for  soon  we  find  Orlando 
wholly  occupied  with  love,  carving  the  name  of  his  fair 
one  upou  the  bark  of  trees,  making  loVe-ditties'  and  hang-^ 
ing  them  upon  the  bushes — in  fine,  consumed  with  the 
most  intense  passion.  Nor  is  Rosalind  much  better  off, 
though  she  preserves  her  disguise  in  his  presence.  Touch- 
stone —  the  clown  —  too,  becomes  infected  with  the  pre- 
vaihng  frenzy,  and  the  native  shepherd  Silvius,  who  is  also 
heart-stricken,  is  again  introduced,  together  with  the  dis- 
dainful shepherdess,  Phebe,  who,  in  her  turn,  falls  in  love 
with  the  disguised  Rosalind.  The  result  of  the  Third  Act 
is  that  we  have  three  pairs  of  lovers,  native  and  foreign, 
to  whom  one  pair  is  added  in  the  following  Acts.  Thus 
our  Ideal  Realm  is,  for  the  new-comers,  transformed  into  a 
sort  of  love-land,  where  the  young  people  seem  wholly 
occupied  with  their  passion,  though  the  old-comers  are 
not  so  affected. 

That  such  a  state  of  existence  should  take  this  form  is 
in  the  natural  order  of  things.  Let  us  analyze  this 
remarkable  transition.  Man  without  society  is  without 
content  toju^  life.     Here  society  exists  hot7  "Business  is 
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impossible,  ambition  in  the  State  is  cut  off,  the  physical 
wants  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  compass  and  are  satis- 
fied with  the  smallest  amount  of  exertion.  Without  occu- 
pation, without  incentive  —  in  general,  without  content 
to  his  life — man  is  reduced  to  the  natural  individual. 
Thus  left  alone  to  himself,  his  finitude  begins  to  show 
itself  in  every  direction;  for  man,  single,  is  one-sided — 
a  half — as  is  manifest  by  reflecting  a  moment  on  the 
sexual  diremption.  He  is  thus  the  half,  yet  would  be  the 
whole,  and  his  entire  nature  drives  him  to  overcome  the 
contradiction ;  for,  in  truth,  he  is  not  himself ;  his  exist- 
ence is  in  and  through  another,  namely,  one  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Such  is  the  feehng  of  love,  for  it  is  here  not 
conscious,  not  in  reflection,  but  the  impulse  of  the  natural 
indi^idual  to  cancel  his  own  finitude.  Now,  we  have  just 
seen  that  this  natural  individuality  was  quite  the  sum  of 
pastoral  life,  and,  hence,  its  chief  content  is  love.  Thus 
the  Poet  is  true  to  the  character  of  this  realm,  when  he 
nuikes  those  who  dwell  in  it  totally  occupied  with  the  ten- 
der passion. 

But  there  is  another  consequence  of  this  life,  which  the 
Poet  has  not  neglected.  We  see  here  the  origin  and  the 
purport  of  the  idyl.  Pastoral  poetry,  in  its  native  sim-' 
plicity,  is  mainly  amatory,  and  allows  but  little  reflection — 
which  belongs  to  a  more  cultivated  period.  Moreover,  it 
is  here  that  poetry  begins,  as  the  simplest  expression  of 
the  primitive  human  passion.  The  Imagination  gains 
absolute  control  and  paints  the  loved  one  in  the  fairest 
colors;  the  stricken  shepherd  sees  in  the  bush,  in  the 
flower,  in  the  clouds,  her  fleeting  form;  all  nature  is 
turned  into  the  image  of  her  shape — love  is  his  whole 
being.     When  man  thus  transmutes  his  existence  into 
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forms  of  the  Imagination  and  gives  them  expression,  the 
result  is  poetry.  It  does  not  seem  a  forced  interpretation 
when  it  is  said  that  Shakespeare  meant  to  indicate  the 
nature  and  the  presence  of  the  poetic  element  by  the 
introduction  of  the  native  shepherds,  Corin,  Silvius,  and 
Phebe.  Their  language  falls  at  once  into  verse,  their 
theme  is  some  coUision  of  love,  and  their  names  are  taken 
from  the  pastoral  poets.  Moreover,  Shakespeare  has 
introduced  perhaps  the  most  common  theme  of  this 
species  of  poetry — the  neglected  lover  and  the  disdain- 
ful shepherdess ;  in  fact,  it  occurs  twice  —  Phebe  disdains 
Sihdus,  and  is  herself  disdained  by  Ganjnmede.  Certainly 
the  greatest  charm  of  pastoral  poetry  is  this  simple  idyllic 
love,  springing  from  nature  direct,  with  the  faintest 
shadow  of  social  forms  and  conventionalities.  Descrip- 
tion of  rural  scenery  and  of  pastoral  manners  is  quite 
subordinate  to  the  amatory  element ;  but,  when  reflection 
enters,  or  allusions  to  a  more  complex  social  organization 
are  brought  in,  the  pastoral  loses  its  native  relish,  without 
attaining  the  higher  forms  of  poetry.  This  play  is  not, 
therefore,  a  pastoral  drama  in  the  sense  of  Aminta  or 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess^  both  of  which  do  not  get  be- 
yond the  shepherd's  life,  while  here  the  pastoral  ele- 
ment is  merely  a  transitory  phase  of  both  poetic  and 
social  development.  Such  is  the  second  movement  of 
the  play. 

III.  1.  But  what  is  the  outcome  of  the  drama?  The 
complication,  which  rests  wholly  in  the  disguise  of  Rosa- 
lind, is  solved  by  her  appearance  in  woman's  clothes,  and 
the  four  pairs  are  united  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke. 
Hymen  is  thus  the  magician  who  reconciles  these  col- 
lisions of  love-land,  and  the  result  of  the  pastoral  world 
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is  Marriage  —  the  Family,  which  again  results  directly  in 
society.  So,  viewed  on  this  side,  the  Ideal  Worid  cancels 
itself — passes  over  into  a  system  of  social  order.  The 
four  pairs,  who  quite  represent  the  various  classes  of 
p>eople,  make  already  a  little  State. 

2.  But  the  banished  Duke  and  lords  cannot  thus  return 
out  of  their  idyllic  existence,  for  it  is  supposed  that  they 
are  too  old  for  passion,  or  have  previously  entered  the 
family  relation.  It  is  the  State  which  has  driven  them 
off,  and  through  the  State  they  must  be  brought  back. 
So  the  Poet  introduces  a  new  —  and,  of  course,  the 
true  —  motive  for  their  return.  The  world  of  wrong,  of 
which  the  usurping  Duke  is  the  representative,  must  con- 
tinue its  assaults  upon  the  individual,  since  it  is  based 
upon  the  destruction  of  personal  right.  The  result  must 
be  that  soon  a  majority  —  or,  if  injustice  be  carried  to 
its  extreme  logical  end,  aU — of  the  people  will  be  driven  off 
to  the  Forest  of  Arden,  where  the  rightful  Duke  resides. 
In  such  case  the  IdyUic  Realm  is  at  once  converted  into 
the  same  State  from  which  they  have  fled,  lacking  only  the 
soil  and  the  usurping  Duke.  But  the  return  must  be  com- 
plete —  must  be  to  the  old  territory.  Hence  the  usurper 
is  made  to  repent  when  he  sees  that  he  is  deserted,  and 
the  old  ruler  and  his  attendant  lords  are  restored  jpeoce- 
fidly — an  important  point,  for  it  would  ill  comport  with 
their  peaceful  character,  and  their  simple,  unoffending 
life  in  the  woods,  to  come  back  by  violence.  Thus  the 
reconciliation  is  complete ;  harmony  is  restored ;  the  world 
of  wrong  dissolves  of  its  own  accord,  the  world  of  right 
returns  with  the  rightful  Duke.  The  diremption  with 
which  the  play  begins  is  now  healed  over,  the  Ideal  World 
being  the  means  whereby  the  regeneration  takes  place. 
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It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  is  one  of  the 
company  who  does  not  return.  Jaques  is  the  completely 
negative  character,  who  believes  in  society  as  little  as  in 
anything  else.  Even  the  Forest  of  Arden  called  forth  in 
him  only  sneers ;  it  was  as  bad  as  the  court  and  possessed 
the  same  unjust  features ;  hence  it  had  no  mediation  for 
him.  He  finds  a  fool  in  the  forest,  whose  nonsensical 
moralizing  caUs  forth  in  him  the  wildest  delight ;  he  thinks 
the  fool  is  the  only  wise  man,  and  he  himself  wants  to 
turn  fool  to  reform  the  world.  Here  we  have  a  sample 
of  not  a  few  of  our  modern  reformers,  who,  of  all  people, 
are  themselves  most  in  need  of  reform.  He  snarls  at  all 
reality,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is ;  the 
moment  an3rthing  becomes  actual  it  becomes  bad;  mere 
existence  is  sufficient  for  condemnation.  It  does  not 
surprise  us,  therefore,  when  it  is  hinted  that  this  reformer 
has  himself  waded  through  the  depths  of  sensuality,  and 
traveled  over  the  whole  world  in  search  of  something 
positive,  which,  of  course,  he  cannot  find.  He  is,  hence, 
wholly  negative ;  man  and  even  nature  are  to  him  worth- 
less. He  does  not  return,  therefore,  with  the  rest,  but 
goes  to  the  new  convert,  the  Duke's  brother,  who  has 
now  "left  the  world"  in  his  turn,  but  whose  career  in 
the  world  was  also  negative.  Jaques  is  one  of  those 
psychological  characterizations  of  Shakespeare  which  are 
true  to  the  most  rigid  logic,  yet  are  so  completely  vitalized 
that  we  never  feel  the  abstraction.  Such  is  the  third 
movement  of  the  play. 

To  sum  up,  this  drama  gives  a  poetic  statement  and 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Real  and  Ideal.  First 
comes  the  struggle  of  the  individual  with  the  actual  world, 
whereby  he  is  trampled  into  the  dust,  his  rights  taken 
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This  play  is  chara^rized  by  its  frequent  and  direct 
defiance  of  the  senses.  Time  and  Space,  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  great  world  of  sensation,  seem  to  be 
entirely  given  over  to  the  capricious  play  of  the  Poet's 
imagination.  Even  the  so-called  truths  of  the  Under- 
standing are  laughed  at  in  wanton  mockery.  History, 
Chronology,  and  also  Geography  are  violated  with  an  au- 
dacity which  has  often  called  forth  the  sneers  and  the  ire 
of  pedantic  erudition.  Christianity  consults  the  Delphic 
oracle.  Pagan  customs  are  mingled  with  those  of  the 
English  people,  ancient  Greece  is  one  of  the  modern 
European  system  of  states,  Bohemia  is  made  a  country 
bordering  on  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  Understanding  be- 
comes utterly  confused  by  the  disregard  of  its  facts  and 
its  laws,  and  can  make  nothing  out  of  the  play.  It  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  there  is  an  utter  neglect  —  or,  rather, 
an  intentional  defiance  —  of  all  external  probability.  In 
fact,  Probability,  as  a  canon  of  Shakespearian  criticism,  is 
wholly  meaningless  and  inapplicable ;  there  is  scarcely  a 
play  in  which  it  is  not  violated.  The  time  has  come  when 
it  ought  to  be  eschewed  altogether.  The  Poet  seems  to 
have  proceeded  thus  on  purpose.  In  other  dramas,  as  in 
Tempest^  he  has  gone  to  work  indirectly  by  portraying  an 
ideal  world  removed  from  the  common  consciousness ;  but 
in  Winter* 8  Tale  he  takes  pains  to  give  the  lie  direct  to 
all  sensuous  and  immediate  elements.     But,  notwithstand- 
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ing  these  contradictions — or,  indeed,  by  means  of  these 
contradictions — the  deep  purport  of  the  play  stands  out 
in  bold  relief ;  we  are  compelled  to  seek  beneath  the  sur- 
face to  find  its  meaning.  Our  senses  are  confused  with 
the  design  of  forcing  us  to  turn  to  its  creative  thought  for 
the  solution  of  its  difficulties.  In  this  realm  —  that  of 
thought — the  drama  is  all  harmony;  and  here  we  must 
seek  for  its  unify,  since  the  sensuous  unities  of  tune  and 
place,  and  the  abstract  laws  of  the  Understanding,  ar^ 
everywhere  ignored.  To  develop  the  formative  thought  of 
the  work  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  essay. 

There  are  three  grand  movements  or  divisions  of  the 
drama.  The  first  portrays  the  guilt  of  the  King  of 
Sicilia,  and  ends  in  his  repentance ;  it  is  the  world  of 
strife,  contradiction,  and  wrong,  which  necessarily  causes 
a  separation,  a  fiight  from  its  iniquities.  The  second 
movement  shows  the  new  world  called  into  existence  by 
the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  monarch,  which  is  Bohemia^ 
the  simple  pastoral  realm  that  is  free  from  the  tragic  con- 
flicts of  Sicilia.  But  it,  too,  will  ultimately  develop  & 
collision  within  itself,  which  will  bring  about  its  own  dis- 
solution. The  third  movement  is  the  penitent  world,  in 
which  the  King,  having  repented  of  his  deeds,  sees  those 
who  were  dispersed  brought  back,  and  those  who  were  lost 
restored  to  himself.  The  logical  thought  of  the  action, 
therefore,  is  that  guilt  produces  the  second  or  pastoral 
world,  and  repentance  the  third  or  the  restoration.  If 
we  take  general  terms  to  express  these  different  elements, 
we  may  name  them  the  Diremption,  the  Mediation,  and 
the  Return.  All  the  special  or  mediated  dramas  of  Shakes- 
peare, as  distinguished  from  his  tragedies  and  pure  come- 
dies, have  three  movements  of  a  similar  character.     For 
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the  guilt  of  man  can  be  atoned  for  only  by  repentance ; 
and  Art,  the  representation  of  man,  must  employ  the 
same  instrumentality. 

I.  The  single  thread  of  the  first  movement  is  Leontes, 
about  whom  the  incidents  and  characters  will  be  grouped. 
The  starting-point  of  the  action  is  the  friendship  between 
the  two  kings,  Leontes  and  Polixenes.  The  first  scene 
shows  also  the  good  feeling  existing  among  their  sub- 
ordinates. Polixenes,  King  of  Bohemia,  has  been  pa3dng 
a  long  visit  to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  King  Leontes  of 
Sieilia.  Nine  months  have  passed  delightfully  away,  and 
the  royal  visitor  is  about  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
The  harmony  between  the  two  kings  and  their  courts  is 
thus  indicated;  now  comes  the  rupture.  The  wife  of 
Leontes,  Queen  Hermione,  at  the  request  of  the  King, 
urges  Polixenes  with  great  ardor  to  prolong  his  stay,  and, 
to  enforce  her  appeal,  she  seems  to  have  given  a  caress 
and  indulged  in  some  famiUarities.  Her  husband,  Leon- 
tes, is  fired  with  jealousy  at  her  behavior ;  from  friendship 
for  his  guest  he  changes  to  deadly  enmity,  from  affection 
for  his  wife  he  turns  to  the  deepest  hatred.  Jealousy  is 
based  upon  the  complete  unity  of  marriage,  and  when  the 
unity  is  disturbed  by  infidelity  that  passion  is  manifested, 
and  should  be  manifested,  in  all  its  intensity.  But  a  sus- 
picious nature  may  imagine  a  wrong,  or  draw  conclusions 
from  totally  insufficient  grounds.  Such  a  nature  Leontes 
undoubtedly  possesses. 

The  Queen's  regard  for  Polixenes  proceeds  chiefiy  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  her  husband's  dearest  friend — she 
loves  him  only  through  her  husband.  This  is  manifest, 
not  only  from  her  conversation  with  him,  but  also  from 
her  defense  in  the  Third  Act ;  and  the  very  warmth  of  her 
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conduct  toward  Polixenes  results  from  the  desire  of 
pleasing  her  husband  in  the  entertainment  of  the  com- 
panion of  his  youth.  This  consideration,  however,  does 
not  enter  the  mind  of  Leontes;  he  views  her  external 
behavior  only  in  its  worst  light ;  the  spirit  of  it  he  does 
not — indeed,  cannot  by  his  nature  —  comprehend.  Per- 
haps her  conduct  might  be  called  indiscreet  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  the  present  case  is  certainly  one  in 
which  she  ought  to  abandon  all  coldness  and  formality. 
The  King  in  his  soliloquies  has  stated  the  principle  of  his 
action.  He  has  a  vague  feeling — an  affect — that  his 
wife  is  false  to  him ;  and  because  he  imagines  it,  there- 
fore it  must  be  true.  That  is,  he  entirely  yields  to  his 
first  impulse,  and  justifies  his  first  fancy.  Her  former 
character  and  fife  weigh  as  nothing.  He  is  now  fully 
possessed  of  his  purpose  to  destroy  both  his  friend  and 
his  wife,  which  he  as  king  can  carry  out  in  all  its  destruc- 
tive consequences. 

What  are  these  consequences?  They  will  involve  in 
their  sweep  the  destruction  of  the  entire  Ethical  World, 
from  the  merely  individual  relations  of  man  up  to  the 
highest  and  holiest  institutions  of  civilization.  In  his  mad 
passion  and  stubborness  he  assails  everything  which  is  con- 
sidered right  and  sacred.  Let  us  try  to  seize  these  vari- 
ous elements  in  their  gradation.  First,  he  wantonly 
tramples  underfoot  the  deepest  and  most  honorable  per- 
sonal relations — those  of  true  friendship  and  honest  ser- 
vice ;  he  casts  away  Polixenes  his  friend,  and  Camillo  his 
counselor.  Having  firmly  determined  upon  his  course, 
he  seeks  to  make  Camillo  the  instrument  of  murder.  The 
honest  servant  is  shocked,  and  will  not  believe  the  chai^ 
of  infidelity  against  the  Queen ;  he  has  independenoe  of 
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character,  though  a  subordinate,  and  will  not  surrender  his 
conviction  in  obedience  to  a  master.  Still,  he  seems  to 
assent  in  order  to  save  Polixenes  and  the  Queen ;  he  lays 
his  plan  evidently  while  talking  with  the  King  Leontes. 
Here  we  have  the  fundamental  traits  of  Camillo  —  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  ends,  combined  with  a  secret  and  decep- 
tive cunning  in  attaining  them.  He  is  the  chief  mediator 
for  both  Kings ;  he  has  often  "  cleansed  the  bosom"  and 
soothed  the  excited  mind  of  Leontes,  like  a  priest  at  the 
confessional,  and  the  latter  now  foolishly  expects  his  aid 
in  a  scheme  of  infamy.  Hereafter  he  will  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  Polixenes.  He  unites  the  loftiest  pur- 
pose to  politic  shrewdness ;  his  deception  must  be  justified 
by  the  end.  The  other  personal  relation  which  is  assailed 
by  the  jealous  King  is  his  friendship  for  Polixenes.  The 
life  of  the  latter  is  to  be  destroyed  under  the  hospitable  roof, 
but  the  plan  is  thwarted  by  the  interventioh  of  the  media- 
tor, Camillo,  who  warns  him  in  time  and  provides  means 
for  his  flight.  But  Camillo,  too,  has  to  leave  Sicilia ;  he 
is  given  the  same  relative  position  in  the  court  of  Polixe- 
nes as  in  that  of  Leontes,  and  so  transfers  his  allegiance 
to  another  king  and  country. 

Now,  let  us  consider  for  a^  moment  what  is  involved 
in  this  act  of  the  Sicilian  monarch.  He  has  logically 
destroyed  friendship  by  his  jealousy ;  no  man  can  consist- 
ently be  a  friend  to  him.  He  has,  furthermore,  driven 
away  honest  counsel ;  for  has  he  not  made  it  impossible 
by  his  conduct  to  Camillo?  No  friends,  no  honest  ser- 
vants, can  live  with  him.  They  have  fled;  but  whither 
do  they  go  ?  They  are  not  lost,  but  they  have  a  world  of 
their  own  which  receives  them.  It  must  be  in  many 
respects  the  opposite  of  that  realm  which  they  have  left. 
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The  Poet  will  portray  it  hereafter ;  indeed,  he  must  do  so 
to  complete  his  work.  We  shall  watch,  then,  for  the 
place  where  Camillo  and  Polixenes  are  next  found,  being 
assured  that  it  must  have  some  entirely  new  character- 
istics. 

Leontes  has  thus  destroyed,  under  the  influence  of  his 
ferocious  passion,  the  sphere  of  personal  relation  in  the 
true  friend  and  in  the  devoted  servant.  But  he  has  at  the 
same  time  assailed  something  far  more  important — the 
Family.  He  has  unjustly  and  wantonly  struck  it  in  the 
most  tender  point,  namel}'',  in  the  chastity  and  fidelity  of 
the  wife.  The  consequences  are  shown  in  all  their  rigor. 
The  wife  is  a  mother ;  her  offspring  must  be  stained  with 
the  suspicion  of  illegitimacy;  her  high-spirited  boy,  Ma- 
miUius,  perishes  from  the  wound  of  his  name.  She  is  also 
about  to  become  a  mother  —  her  highest  maternal  hope  is 
turned  into  dishonor ;  her  innocent  child  is  bastardized. 
Thus  little  is  left  of  the  Family.  But  what  is  the  fate  of 
poor  Hermione  herself?  Every  wrong  and  every  indig- 
nity which  the  wife  can  suffer  is  heaped  upon  her  by  the 
jealous  tyrant.  At  first  Leontes  tells  his  suspicion  only  to 
Camillo ;  but,  after  the  fiight  of  Polixenes,  he  considers 
all  his  imaginings  to  be  confirmed,  and  now  he  accuses  his 
wife  of  infidelity  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court. 
Thus  he  tries  to  blast  her  honor  before  the  world.  But 
several  of  the  courtiers,  and  particularly  Antigonus,  are 
ready  to  assert  her  innocence  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner, and  it  is  evident  that  pubUc  opinion  is  strongly  against 
the  King.  But,  to  confirm  his  suspicion  by  religious  sanc- 
tion, he  sends  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  —  not  so  much  for 
his  own  information  as  "to  give  rest  to  the  minds  of 
others."     The  Queen  is  thrown  into  prison,  where  to  her 
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mental  anguish  is  added  the  physical  suffering  and  anxiety 
of  a  premature  deUvery  of  her  child.  Still,  though  spir- 
ited and  asserting  her  innocence,  she  is  patient  and  wifely 
under  the  atrocious  inflictions  of  her  husband. 

But  Leontes  is  now  to  have  his  deed  held  up  before  his 
eyes ;  he  is  to  be  told  in  the  plainest  terms  of  the  nature 
of  his  conduct.  No  courtier  was  bold  enough  to  tell  him 
this ;  the  most  any  one  of  them  said  was  to  declare  the 
innocence  of  the  Queen.  But  to  proclaim  openly  the  guilt 
of  the  King  was  reserved  for  a  woman  —  one  who  could 
best  know  her  sufferings  and  feel  her  wrongs.  The  Queen, 
with  her  gentle,  loving  character,  could  not  assume  such  a 
part.  Hence  Paulina  appears  —  certainly  a  strong- worded, 
perhaps  a  strong-minded,  woman.  Her  deepest  principle 
of  action  is  devotion  for  the  Queen.  She  is  married,  but  her 
love  for  her  husband  was  evidently  not  so  strong,  for  she 
seems,  to  treat  him  pretty  rudely.  Her  husband  is  Antigo- 
nus,  who  was  the  boldest  of  the  courtiers  in  the  defense 
of  Hermione ;  yet  he  has  submitted  to  his  wife,  who  must, 
therefore,  be  still  bolder  than  he.  This  Paulina  brings  to 
the  King  his  infant,  and  holds  up  before  him  his  actions 
in  language  lacking  in  neither  strength  nor  precision. 
The  King  cannot  get  any  of  his  attendants  —  and,  least  of 
all,  her  husband,  Antigonus — to  put  her  out  of  his  pres- 
ence. But  Leontes  is  not  touched  with  compassion, 
though  he  has  ''no  rest  nor  day  nor  night;"  he  ascribes 
it  to  the  wrong  cause  —  to  danger  from  the  weaK  and 
imprisoned  Queen.  Paulina  leaves  the  infant  with  the 
King,  who,  after  deceiving  Antigonus  into  a  pledge  to 
perform  any  command  that  he  might  enjoin,  orders  the 
unfortunate  man  to  expose  the  child  in  some  remote  and 
desert  place. 
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Hence  Antigonus  falls  into  guilt  and  p>erishe8. 
promise  was  not  binding,  and,  indeed,  he  does  not  seem 
at  first  to  have  purposed  the  exposure  of  the  child.  But 
a  dream  appears  to  him — he  thought  that  the  ghost  of 
Hermione  conmianded  him  to  do  the  deed ;  in  fact,  he 
loses  his  former  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  Queen,  and 
now  deems  that  the  child  belongs  to  Polixenes.  Finally, 
religious  superstition  adds  its  mighty  power ;  he  considers 
it  to  be  the  will  of  Apollo  that  the  babe  should  be  exposed. 
Excited  by  his  imagination,  against  his  own  deep>est  con- 
viction he  leaves  the  infant  in  a  desolate  spot,  where  it  is 
picked  up  by  some  shepherds ;  but  he  receives  retribution 
for  his  deed  in  his  own  destruction.  The  babe  is  thus 
removed  from  the  court  and  civilized  society ;  it  has  been 
cast  into  an  opposite  world — among  the  rude,  but  honest, 
natives  of  the  wilds  —  where,  however,  it  obtains  nourish- 
ment and  protection,  which  it  did  not  find  in  the  civilized 
court  of  Sicilia.  This  is  the  second  separation  —  the  sec- 
ond departure  to  the  new  realm  —  that  of  Camillo  and 
Polixenes  being  the  first.  We  shall  also  watch  with  inter- 
est for  the  reapp)earance  of  the  Httle  outcast. 

Leontes  has  now  committed  a  new  and  graver  offense 
against  the  Family ;  he  has,  as  far  as  his  will  is  concerned, 
destroyed  his  own  offspring.  His  jealousy  has  driven  him 
to  the  point  of  first  branding  with  infamy  and  then  expos- 
ing tljie  child  of  his  loins.  Now,  the  graet  purpose  of  the 
Family  is  to  protect  and  rear  the  tender  and  helpless 
scions  of  the  race.  That  end  is  here  annihilated  by  the 
King ;  he  has  on  this  side,  too,  destroyed  the  Family,  as 
before  he  destroyed  its  unity,  by  assaiUng  the  character 
of  his  wife.  The  child  is  thus  sent  out  of  the  reafan ;  it 
must  be  taken  elsewhere  that  it  may  be  preserved,  for  here 
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there  is  no  longer  any  family  to  guard  its  infancy.  The 
one  to  which  it  belonged  has  perished ;  it  must  find  the 
Family  in  another  place — it  must  pass  to  some  land  in 
•which  domestic  ties  are  possible. 

But  the  final  wrong  is  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
poor  wife,  Hermione.  She  has  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a 
public  prosecution ;  the  indictment  charges  her  with  adul- 
tery, and  with  the  intention  of  murdering  her  husband  — 
just  what  she  is  not  guilty  of.  But  the  crowning  trial  of 
lier  life  manifests  only  the  more  clearly  the  crowning  trait 
of  her  character.  Her  defense  has  one  key-note  through 
all  its  variations — wifeliness.'  She  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  true  to  the  Family  —  true  to  her  function 
of  wife  and  mother.  As  to  Polixenes,  her  love  toward 
him  was  such  as  Leontes  himself  commanded — 

**  Which  not  to  have  done  I  think  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  you  and  toward  your  friend." 

' '  It  was  for  your  sake  that  I  loved  your  friend.  * '  She  is 
ready  to  die  because  the  Family,  the  object  of  her  exist- 
ence, is  destroyed;  her  husband's  favor,  the  crown  and 
comfort  of  her  life,  is  lost ;  her  cliildren  are  taken  from 
her ;  her  reputation  is  publicly  blackened  with  the  basest 
accusations.  Not  life,  but  honor,  she  pleads  for,  since 
this  descends  to  her  children.  It  is  the  most  heroic  asser- 
tion of  the  Family,  in  spite  of  the  most  terrible  wrongs 
that  can  be  perpetrated  upon  a  human  being.  She  is  the 
glory  of  her  sex ;  nothing  can  shake  her  devotion  to  the 
deepest  principle  of  womanhood.  The  Poet  has  given  to 
her  a  will  of  Titanic  strength,  yet  she  is  gentle  as  a  dove. 
Her  husband  inflicts  upon  her  the  sum  total  of  injustice, 
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he  pours  upon  her  mnocent  head  all  the  vials  of  iniquity, 
yet  she  does  not  cease  to  love  that  husband,  and  in  the 
end  forgives  him.  To  bring  to  the  highest  possible  pitch 
her  heroism,  these  wrongs  fall  upon  her  in  the  most  deli- 
cate condition  of  woman — in  the  very  throes  of  mater- 
nity. Still,  she  is  unshaken  in  her  devotion ;  in  compari- 
son with  her  endurance  the  old  Greek  heroines  dwindle  to 
pygmies.  Hermione  is  the  absolute  wife ;  her  character 
is  the  apotheosis  of  wifehood. 

The  King  is  inexorable ;  his  jealousy  is  not  yet  sati- 
ated; the  Queen  is  condemned  to  death.  She  receives 
her  sentence,  not  from  an  impartial  tribunal,  but  from 
the  lips  of  the  King  himself.  Though  he  has  repeatedly 
promised  a  just  and  open  trial,  according  to  the  English 
sense  of  right,  it  is  the  mockery,  not  only  of  the  essence, 
but  also  of  the  forms,  of  justice.  Herein  the  King  com- 
mits a  new  offense  against  the  ethical  order  of  the  world 
—  he  destroys  the  end  of  the  State.  For  its  great  object 
is  to  secure  justice  to  man,  but  in  the  present  case  the 
purpose  is  perverted  by  the  ruler  to  the  grossest  injustice. 
Thus  the  State  can  no  longer  exist  in  Sicilia;  it  must 
logically  perish  with  the  annihilation  of  its  end. 

But  one  more  institution  remains  to  be  destroyed.  The 
messengers  return  from  the  Delphic  oracle  with  the 
response  of  the  god  totally  adverse  to  the  acts  and  pur- 
poses of  Leontes.  It  simply  reflects  the  existing  ethical 
sentiment  of  the  conununity,  as  it  ought.  What  will 
Leontes  now  do?  He  blasphemes,  he  asserts  the  false- 
hood of  the  oracle,  he  denies  religion.  The  highest  prin- 
ciple of  his  people  he  tramples  underfoot ;  the  most  com- 
plete expression  of  their  conviction  he  ignores — indeed, 
gives  to  it  the  lie  direct.     Further  he  cannot  go  in  hiB 
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^destructive  tendencies — he  has  assailed  the  highest.  Now 
follows  speedy  retribution;  the  death  of  his  son  is  an- 
nounced to  him,  whereat  Hermione  is  borne  out  apparently 
dead.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  these  incidents,  which 
4seem  to  be  a  consequence  of  blaspheming  the  oracle,  are 
motived  clearly  and  adequately  in  other  passages.  Thus 
the  boy,  Mamillius,  has  been  observed  to  be  pining  away  on 
account  of  the  supposed  dishonor  of  his  mother;  the 
apparent  death  of  Hermione,  aiid  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  are  unfolded  in  a  later  part  of  the  drama. 
And  the  oracle  itself  tells  only  what  everybody  knew 
already — what  the  Poet  had  amply  motived  before.  It 
simply  gives  in  a  religious  form  the  universal  conviction 
•of  the  time.  Why,  then,  does  the  Poet  employ  the  oracle  ? 
Because  he  wishes  to  portray  the  negative  conduct  of 
Leontes  in  its  completeness  and  final  culmination.  He 
is  made  to  deny  religion — or,  the  profoundest  principle  of 
his  nation  and  his  age. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  and  mark  the  gradation  of  guilt 
through  which  Leontes  has  passed.  This  is  the  single 
thread  in  the  first  movement.  He  has  destroyed  the  realm 
of  personal  relation  in  Polixenes  and  CamiUo;  he  has 
destroyed  the  Family  in  all  its  elements  by  the  dishonor 
iind  legal  murder  of  his  wife  and  by  the  loss  of  his  chil- 
dren, which  loss  is  but  the  direct  result  of  his  deed ;  he 
has  logically  annihilated  the  State  by  perverting  its  end 
to  the  most  wanton  injustice ;  and,  finally,  the  religious 
principle  of  his  people  he  has  trampled  underfoot.  To 
sum  up  his  conduct,  he  has  destroyed  the  entire  Ethical 
World,  as  far  as  his  act  goes.  This  World  interfered,  as 
it  ought  always  to  interfere,  in  order  to  prevent  wrong 
And  shield  the  innocent ;  the  result  is,  he  has  ruthlessly 
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destroyed  it — that  is,  Sieilia  can  no  longer  be  the  abode 
of  man.  For  it  is  just  these  ethical  relations  and  instita- 
tions  which  society  stands  on;  without  them  it  falls  to 
pieces.  The  monarch  who  is  to  administer,  uphold,  and 
vivify  them  has  become  their  destroyer. 

Though  the  King,  as  the  head  of  the  civil  tribunal,  may 
condemn  Heiinione,  she  has  been  acquitted  by  the  highest 
tribunal — Universal  E-eason — or,  at  least,  the  ethical 
feeling  of  the  nation,  which  is  represented  in  the  oracle. 
The  god  has  declared  the  innocence  of  the  Queen;  the 
entire  basis  of  the  King's  jealousy  is  thus  swept  away* 
All  his  acts  have  had  the  one  motive — the  infidelity  of  his 
wife.  But  even  the  highest  of  all  tribunals  does  not  at 
once  change  the  mind  of  the  King.  It  is  only  when  retri- 
bution is  upon  him  that  he  begins  to  see  the  consequences 
of  his  action.  His  son,  Mamillius,  is  torn  away  by  death, 
the  cause  of  which  was  the  unjust  accusation  of  hia 
mother.  Leontes  now  comprehends  that  his  deed  is 
returning  upon  him ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  Family 
means  the  destruction  of  his  child  and  heir ;  that  all  his 
other  iniquities  will  bring  forth  the  same  fruits.  He  real- 
izes that  the  annihilation  of  all  will  include  his  own  anni- 
hilation. It  comes  like  a  flash  upon  his  mind.  Hitherto 
he  has  not  felt  the  evil  consequences  of  his  wrongs ;  but 
the  moment  they  are  brought  home  to  his  own  person  he 
changes,  and  with  him  the  course  of  the  play  must  also 
change. 

He  is  now  ready  to  make  his  wicked  deeds  undone  —  in 
other  words,  his  soul  is  ready  for  Repentance.  He 
recounts  his  bad  actions  and  seeks  forgiveness ;  first  of  all, 
he  reconciles  himself  with  Apollo  —  with  the  highest  eth- 
ical principle.     He  confesses  in  deep  contrition  his  wrongs 
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against  his  Queen,  against  Camillo  and  Polixenes.  To  all 
he  will  make  the  most  ample  restitution  in  his  power.  But, 
in  order  that  he  may  still  more  profoundly  realize  the  enor- 
mity of  his  offense,  and  in  order  that  his  pride  and  stub- 
borness  may  be  humbled  to  the  dust,  Paulina,  whom  he 
had  formerly  driven  away  in  anger  and  disdain,  now  comes 
to  preach  her  previous  sermon  with  increased  vigor,  sever- 
ity, and  length  —  a  courageous,  strong- worded  woman, 
who  is  a  Httle  too  free  with  her  tongue  over  a  penitent 
wrong-doer.  A  lord  has  to  restrain  her;  but  Leontes 
even  asks  for  her  castigation  —  a  good  sign  that  it  is  no 
longer  needed.     The  King  declares : 

—  "  Once  a  day  I'U  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears  shed  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation ;  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it." 

Here  we  see  stated  and  enforced  the  great  mediatorial 
pniiciple  of  the  race,  namely,  Repentance.  Man  has  the 
power  of  making  his  wicked  deed  undone ;  he  can  reverse 
the  wheels  of  life  and  can  become  fully  reconciled  with 
himself  and  the  world.  Spirit  is  able  to  heal  its  own 
wounds  —  is  able  to  master  its  own  negative  elements; 
for  its  characteristic  is  to  be  universal,  and,  hence,  it  is 
sovereign  over  all  forms  of  finitude.  The  doctrine  is  not 
merely  a  religious  one,  but  also  a  philosophical  one,  and 
must  be  recognized  and  practiced  by  every  rational  being 
of  whatever  creed.  But  Repentance  is  to  be  complete ; 
it  involves  confession  of  the  wrong,  deep  contrition,  and 
full  restoration  of  every  advantage  derived  from  guilt. 
Then  the  deed  is  undone ;  the  crime  is  wiped  out ;  the 
penitent  individual  returns   to  his  previous  condition  of 
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innocence  and  repose  — becomes  reconciled  with  himself 
and  with  the  world.  Such  is  the  general  purport  of  Repent- 
ance in  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  which,  however,  ia 
more  prominent  in  this  play  than  in  any  other.  It  sounda 
like  a  Christian  sermon,  though  its  dress  is  Pagan.  It& 
thought  belongs  to  the  modern  world,  though  its  external 
form  is  mainly  cast  in  a  Grecian  mould.  Leontes  repents — 
repents  fully,  deeply.  This  repentance  involves  the  resto- 
ration of  the  world  which  he  has  lost  through  his  guilt ;  it 
will  be  given  back  to  him  in  the  third  division  of  the 
action.  Thus  the  work  becomes  a  speAal  or  mediated 
drama,  whose  principle  is  mediation  through  repentance ; 
for  how  is  the  guilty  man  to  be  saved,  even  in  a  play, 
except  by  a  penitent  heart?  The  King,  however,  has  to- 
unmake  his  disposition — has  to  reconstruct  his  entire 
character  —  since  it  is  tainted  through  and  through  with 
jealousy.  The  process  of  elimination  will  be  as  slow  as 
that  of  growth ;  day  by  day  the  vicious  element  must  be. 
plucked  out,  till  finally  the  regeneration  is  complete. 

But  guilt  has  done  its  work  —  the  diremption  has  taken 
place,  the  ethical  world  has  been  destroyed ;  Sicilia,  the 
civilized  realm  of  institutions,  now  disappears.  The 
King  enters  upon  his  penitential  life,  which  will  be  pro- 
longed, but  whose  exact  period  is  determined  by  the 
external  requirements  of  the  play.  The  exposed  infant 
must  have  time  sufficient  to  grow  up  to  be  a  young- 
woman.  We  have,  accordingly,  to  leave  the  court  of 
Leontes,  and  cast  our  look  upon  the  new  realm  which  ha» 
already  arisen. 

n.  We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  second  general 
movement  of  the  play  —  the  pastoral  realm  of  Bohemia. 
Though  it  has  a  king  whose  act  will  again  call  forth  a 
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collision  similar  to  one  of  those  in  Sidlia,  yet  its  chief 
tone  and  character  are  derived  from  the  life  of  the 
shepherds,  and  the  entire  action  is  laid  in  their  rustic 
abodes.  This  is  the  land  where  all  have  arrived  who 
were  cast  off  by  Leontes.  The  logical  connection  of  it 
with  the  preceding  movement  has  been  already  noticed ; 
it  is  the  product  of  the  tyrannical  guilt  of  the  King  of 
SiciUa.  These  persons  can  no  longer  exist  in  that  counr 
try ;  they  fly,  or  are  brought,  to  a  place  where  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  live.  Such  a  place  must  be  quite  the  opposite 
of  Sicilia.  The  latter  is  portrayed  as  a  wealthy  and  civil- 
ized State,  which,  however,  is  in  internal  struggle  on 
account  of  the  character  of  its  ruler.  Bohemia,  therefore, 
is  wholly  dijfferent ;  it  is  a  poor,  mountainous,  uncivilized 
region,  inhabited  by  shepherds.  But  it  is  free  from  the 
strife  and  calamity  of  Sicilia ;  its  people  are  simple  and 
humble,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  are  joyous  and  humane. 
We  shall  here  have  a  continual  round  of  jollity,  in  con- 
trast to  the  tragic  severity  and  gloom  of  the  first  part, 
because  the  country  is  not  harassed  with  the  deep  social 
contradictions  of  Sicilia.  Pastoral  life  in  its  full  hilarity 
and  freedom  from  anxiety  will  be  unrolled  before  our 
eyes — a  primitive  condition  of  man,  almost  before  evil 
enters  and  introduces  strife,  will  be  depicted. 

But  such  a  society  is  transitory ;  it  must  rise  to  civiliza- 
tion. It  develops  contradictions  within  itself  by  which  it 
is  destroyed.  Its  destiny  is  to  return  to  Sicilia,  which  has 
passed  through  such  difficulties  and  has  harmonized  them. 
There  alone  it  can  find  peace  and  reconciliation ;  hence 
the  entire  pastoral  world  will  return  to  the  contrite  King 
Leontes.  Bohemia  is  thus  the  means  whereby  those  whom 
Leontes  has  driven  away  are  restored  to  him,  and  where- 
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by  the  leading  diremption  of  the  play  is  healed.  Its  func- 
tion is,  therefore,  mediation,  since  it  is  the  external  instru- 
mentaUty  of  the  return,  which,  however,  has  its  necessary 
logical  ground  in  the  repentance  of  the  King. 

1.  The  threads  of  this  pastoral  world  are  three.  The 
first  thread  shows  the  life  and  occupation  of  the  shep- 
herds, with  their  sports  and  merry  customs.  They  give 
color  to  this  entire  part;  it  is  essentially  their  world. 
Their  kindness  and  humanity  are  shown  in  the  rearing  of 
Perdita,  and  in  their  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  Antigonufi. 
Their  rustic  love,  with  its  petty  jealousy  and  rude  direct- 
ness,  their  songs  and  dances,  their  manners  generaUy, 
are  portrayed  with  a  broad,  comic  Hcense ;  everywhere  is 
seen  an  honest,  hearty  merriment;  simplicity,  honesty, 
and  even  stupidity,  are  the  marked  traits  of  these  people. 
It  is  the  idyllic  land  of  primitive  innocence.  But  even 
here  there  is  contradiction ;  in  the  lowest  group  of  this 
world  is  found  a  negative  character — Autolycus.  The 
simplest  form  of  existence  would  seem  not  to  be  without 
conflict. 

Autolycus  is,  however,  not  wholly  a  product  of  shep- 
herd life,  but  apparently  of  the  court  also,  having  been 
formerly  a  servant  of  Prince  Florizel.  He  is,  moreover, 
negative  only  to  the  honesty  of  the  pastoral  character, 
while  he  participates  in  its  free  joyousness  and  sportive 
nature.  He  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  higher  efforts  in 
comic  delineation,  ranking  under  the  same  genus  as  Sir 
Toby  Belch  and  Sir  John  Falstaff .  He  is  a  rogue  not  so 
much  from  mahce  as  from  pleasure ;  he  takes  delight  in 
thievery  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for  its  gains.  He  is 
aware  of  his  misdeeds,  and  laughs  at  them;  his  life  is 
folly,  to  be  sure — but,  then,  he  wants  to  enjoy  his  own 
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folly.  His  cunning  is  the  source  of  a  continuous  chuck- 
ling to  himself ;  the  property  won  is  of  far  less  account. 
He  is  comic  to  himself  and  plays  a  comic  part  for  his  own 
special  amusement.  He,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  consciously  comic  characters,  who  make  fun  and  enact 
folly  chiefly  for  themselves.  He  celebrates  his  vagabond 
life  and  thievish  disposition  in  verse ;  it  is  a  theme  for  Art 
with  him.  Such  a  person  stands  in  contrast  with  the  sim- 
ple, honest  shepherds ;  but,  still,  he  is  of  them,  and  har- 
moniouslv  blends  with  their  world.  He  furnishes  the 
intrigue  and  disguise  of  tliis  httle  realm,  and  is,  hence, 
the  source  of  its  comic  situations.  Under  many  deceitful 
forms  he  appears  to  the  shepherds,  picking  pockets,  ped- 
dling worthless  trifles,  extorting  money  by  threats  and 
lying — a  cunning  rogue  on  a  small  scale,  whose  function 
it  is  to  make  a  ripple  in  the  tranquil  life  around  him.  He 
will  assist  in  breaking  up  the  pastoral  world  and  transfer- 
ring it  to  Sicilia,  where  he  will  repent. 

2.  The  second  thread  is  the  love  of  Florizel,  son  of 
Polixenes,  and  of  Perdita,  the  supposed  daughter  of  an 
old  shepherd  who  is  the  chief  figure  here,  but  she  is  in 
reality  the  daughter  of  Leontes.  The  exposed  infant  has 
grown  up  and  belongs  to  this  world,  for  Sicilia  has  cast 
her  off.  She  has  inherited  the  chief  trait  in  the  character 
of  her  mother — devotion  to  Family.  But  she  is  her 
mother  as  a  young  maiden;  the  relation,  therefore,  in 
which  she  ap])ears  will  not  be  that  of  wife,  but  of  lover. 
With  the  quiet  strength  and  deep  ethical  feeling  of  Her- 
mione,  she  combines  all  the  warmth  and  simplicity  of 
youthful  love.  In  her  modesty  she  thinks  herself  un- 
worthy of  Florizel,  and  has  a  presentiment  of  the  col- 
lision which  will  interfere  with  their  union.     She  dis- 
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tributes  flowers  to  the  company  —  the  most  beautiful 
emblem  of  virgin  purity;  they  are  also  her  language. 
Only  the  natural  bloom  she  will  have ;  no  flower  artificially 
streaked  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  her  garden;  no 
deception,  no  artifice,  is  her  meaning,  and  such  is  also  her 
character.  The  abstract  reasoning  of  Polixenes  on  nature 
she  does  not  understand,  though  she  assents ;  she  is  her- 
self the  simple  flower,  unconscious  of  its  own  beauty. 

Florizel,  who  had  accidentally  met  her  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  chase,  has  the  same  intensity  and  devotion ; 
the  King's  son  descends  to  a  rural  maiden.  He  acknowl- 
edges love  to  be  the  highest  and  strongest  principle ;  it 
has  even  subdued  the  gods.  His  conduct  is  in  accord 
with  his  declaration;  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  all  to  his 
affection.  This  pair  must  be  logically  connected  with  the 
first  part.  In  Sicilia  the  Family  lias  been  destroyed  by 
the  act  of  the  King,  who  has  condemned  to  death  Her- 
mione,  his  wife,  though  the  deepest  principle  of  her 
nature  was  domestic  fidelity  and  devotion.  Here,  now,  the 
Family  in  general,  and  that  of  Leontes  in  particular,  must 
be  built  up  anew  through  the  child  of  Hermione  and  the 
heiress  of  her  character.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  in 
this  pastoral  realm,  as  the  mediatorial  world,  there  should 
be  a  restoration  of  the  Family  destroyed  by  Leontes. 
This  thread  has  a  highly  poetical  coloring,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vulgar,  prosaic  style  of  the  rude  shepherds. 
Still,  the  love  is  idyllic ;  Perdita  is  a  shepherdess,  and  is 
thus  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  main  groups. 

3.  The  third  thread  shows  the  doings  of  Polixenes  and 
Camillo.  Both  were  driven  off  by  the  wrong  of  Leontes ; 
both  have  evidently  found  in  Bohemia  what  they  did  not 
obtain  in  Sicilia.     Polixenes,  it  is  true,  was  king  of  this 
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country  before  he  visited  the  court  of  Leontes ;  he,  there- 
fore, only  returned  to  his  own  kingdom.  It  is,  therefore, 
slightly  different  from  the  purely  pastoral  realm,  such  as 
we  see  in  As  You  Like  It^  for  it  has  a  monarch,  though  its 
institutions  and  its  court  do  not  appear.  Camillo  has 
made  himself  indispensable  to  the  ruler;  again  we  be- 
hold in  him  the  faithful  minister  —  having  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  for  his  honest  ser\ace,  he  has  found  it  pos- 
sible here.  But  he  longs  to  return,  and  lay  his  bones  in 
his  native  land ;  he  has,  moreover,  heard  of  the  repentance 
of  Leontes,  and  the  deep  desire  of  the  latter  for  reconcilia- 
tion and  forgiveness.  It  is  manifest  that  the  strongest 
wish  of  Camillo' s  heart  is  to  be  restored  to  his  country, 
especially  since  that  which  separated  him  from  it  has  been 
wholly  removed.  He  is  the  great  manager  —  he  will  find 
some  means  of  accomplishing  his  end.  It  must  be  observed 
that  he  expressly  declares  that  the  repentance  of  the  King 
of  Sicilia  is  what  motives  his  return. 

Both  Camillo  and  Polixenes  have  heard  of  the  strange 
love  of  Prince  Florizel,  who  has  of  late  quite  abandoned 
the  court,  and  is  seldom  absent  from  the  house  of  a  lowly 
shepherd,  the  fame  of  whose  daughter  has  also  reached 
their  ears.  The  father  is  naturally  anxious ;  his  plan  is 
laid:  Camillo  and  himself,  disguised  in  a  strange  garb, 
are  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  shepherd  and  take  observa- 
tions. Here  we  have  the  comic  disguise  so  often  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  various  forms ;  it  is  the  element  of  intrigue 
which  he  commonly  employs  in  the  more  refined  and 
courtly  part  of  the  dialogue.  Camillo  and  Polixenes  carry 
out  their  scheme ;  they  converse  with  the  maiden  and  are 
charmed  with  her  pretty  ways ;  they  talk  with  the  old  shep- 
herd, who  tells  them  concerning  the  love   of  the  pair. 
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Finally,  Florizel  himself  is  examined  by  the  disguised 
father,  and  declares  in  the  most  absolute  manner  bis  pas- 
sion for  the  fair  shepherdess ;  he  protests  that  all,  even 
the  greatest  empire  of  the  world,  would  be  naught  without 
her  love.  Now  comes  the  conflict;  the  father  asks  his 
son:  "Does  your  father  know  of  your  choice?"  The 
Prince  says:  "No;  nor  shall  not."  At  this  point  the 
knot  is  untied  —  the  parent  throws  off  his  disguise ;  in  his 
kingly  wrath  he  condemns  the  old  shepherd  and  the 
maiden ;  he  threatens  to  bar  his  son  from  succession  to 
the  throne  if  he  does  not  at  once  return  to  court.  Thus 
the  pastoral  world  is  destroyed  by  the  harsh  judgment  of 
the  monarch;  the  aged  shepherd  laments  his  wretched 
fate ;  Perdita  weeps,  and  tells  Florizel  to  follow  the  com-* 
mand  of  his  father.  But  the  Prince  has  before  emphat- 
ically stated  his  principle  —  ever3rthing,  even  the  kingly 
dignity,  is  subordinate  to  love.  He,  therefore,  determines 
at  once  to  flee  with  Perdita  —  but  whither?  Now  comes 
Camillo,  who  is  himself  anxious  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  and  he  at  once  suggests  Sicilia.  The  whole 
matter  is  easily  arranged;  a  little  deception,  indeed, is 
practiced  upon  Leontes,  but  a  mediator  cannot  be  a  severe 
moralist,  and  Camillo  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Scruples 
must  be  passed  over,  to  some  extent,  in  all  reconciliation 
and  mediation ;  rigid  obstinacy,  even  to  principle,  is  not 
going  to  produce  harmony. 

The  lovers  hasten  to  a  ship  conveniently  at  hand  and 
take  passage  for  Sicilia.  In  that  country  the  Family  is 
now  possible,  since  Leontes  has  repented  of  his  wrong 
against  it,  while  Polixenes,  in  his  turn,  has  here  assailed 
its  existence.  Camillo  will  follow  them  in  company  with 
Polixenes,  who  is  seeking  to  bring  back  his  son.     Evea 
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the  two  shepherds,  together  with  the  rogue  Autolycus  — 
who,  true  to  his  negative  character,  has  brought  about 
this  departure  —  are  carried  away  in  the  ship  to  Sicilia. 
Thus  the  pastoral  world  is  quite  depopulated,  and  now  dis- 
appears; the  same  contradiction,  essentially,  has  over- 
whelmed Bohemia  which  formerly  destroyed  Sicilia. 
Bohemia,  however,  has  now  performed  its  function  —  that 
of  mediating  a  restoration  to  Sicilia  of  all  those  who  had 
been  diiven  away ;  it  is  the  external  instrumentality  of  the 
Return.  But  the  internal  movement  is  that,  as  it  was 
called  into  existence  by  the  guilt  of  Leontes,  so  it  must 
necessarily  cease  with  his  repentance.  Pastoral  life  is  at 
best  a  transitional  stage  of  society ;  it  must  pass  into  a 
higher  principle. 

This  second  movement  has  quite  all  the  elements  of  a 
Shakespearian  comedy.  It  has  the  low  group  of  charac- 
ters speaking  in  prose,  and  it  has  the  genteel  group  speak- 
ing in  verse.  It  has  also  a  double  comic  disguise — that 
of  Autolycus  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Polixenes  on 
the  other.  As  the  first  part  is  weighed  down  with  a  tragic 
severity,  so  the  second  part  moves  with  a  frolicsome  light- 
ness. This  change  has  been  generally  condemned  or 
misunderstood ;  it  has  been  said  that  it  divided  the  play 
into  two  disconnected  and  irreconcilable  portions.  But 
a  true  insight  will  reveal  the  intimate  logical  relation  of 
the  two  parts — that  the  second  movement  is  directly 
derived  from  the  first.  Besides,  Shakespeare  has  cer- 
tainly ss  great  transitions  in  other  dramas.  In  Mid- 
summer NigM's  Dream  we  at  once  pass  from  the  real 
world  into  the  fairy  realm,  and  in  As  You  Like  It  there  is 
a  sudden  leap  into  a  comic  pastoral  existence  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  present  play.     The  same  is  the  case  witli 
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the  entire  ideal  class  of  mediated  dramas.  The  only 
means  of  solving  these  difficulties  is  to  have  recourse  to 
the  logical  movement  of  the  thought  which  creates  tiie 
work. 

III.  The  third  and  last  movement  is  now  prepared  fori 
whose  theme  will  be  the  Return,  which,  as  before  stated, 
was  involved  in  the  repentance  of  Leontes.  We  are  at 
once  transported  back  to  Sicilia,  and  there  we  find  the 
same  personages  whom  we  left  sixteen  years  before.  The 
King  is  still  full  of  deep  contrition  for  his  former  conduct ; 
the  character  of  the  court  seems  entirely  changed — it  is 
like  a  house  of  mourning;  on  all  sides  we  behold  the 
world  of  penitence  and  sorrow.  One  of  the  courtiers 
thinks  that  the  wrongs  done  by  Leontes  have  been  suffi- 
ciently atoned  for,  and  is  urging  him  to  take  a  wife  for 
reasons  of  State.  Paulina  opposes,  and  extorts  a  promise 
from  the  King  never  to  marry  without  her  consent.  Here 
begins  the  little  intrigue  of  this  part,  which  will  be  solved 
by  the  reappearance  of  Hermione.  The  King's  devotion 
to  his  wife,  supposed  by  him  to  be  dead,  as  well  as  the 
fullness  and  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  are  seen  in  every 
act  and  word.  The  widower's  conflict  between  duty  to 
the  living  and  affection  for  the  dead  has  arisen ;  the  latter 
is  shown  to  be  the  more  powerful.  We  are  thus  forced  to 
conclude  that  Leontes  has  made  his  wicked  deeds  undone 
to  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  has  completely  remoulded 
his  character. 

While  they  are  all  still  conversing,  news  is  brought  of  a 
strange  arrival,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  son  of  Polixe- 
nes  with  Perdita  appear  before  the  King.  Here  again  the 
penitential  sorrow  of  Leontes  breaks  forth ;  he  is  full  of 
confession  for  the  wrong  done  by  him  to  the  Prince's 
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father  and  to  his  own  children.  But  upon  this  fair  scene 
a  thunderbolt  suddenly  falls;  a  messenger  rushes  in, 
announcing  that  the  pair  are  runaways,  and  that  Polixenes 
has  arrived  in  pursuit  of  them.  That  is,  the  conflict  of  the 
pastoral  world  is  transferred  to  Sicilia,  where  alone  it  can 
be  reconciled.  The  lovers  beseech  the  King  to  intercede 
for  them  and  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  Family,  which 
of  course  he  must  now  do,  since  he  has  repented  of  his 
own  sins  against  the  Family.  Leontes  has  thus  changed 
from  being  the  cause  of  conflict  and  guilt  to  being  their 
mediator,  a  trait  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 
repentance.  He  is  the  more  ready  to  act  on  account  of  a 
strange  instinctive  affection  for  the  maiden,  who  has 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  image  of  Hermione. 

The  scene  of  recognition  and  forgiveness  follows,  which, 
however,  is  not  brought  upon  the  stage,  but  is  narrated  by 
eye-witnesses,  in  order  that  the  reappearance  of  the  Queen 
may  form  the  climax  of  the  drama.  Before  the  King  come 
Polixenes  and  Camillo,  with  whom  there  is  at  once  recon- 
ciliation. The  friend  and  the  honest  servant  are  restored, 
from  whom  he  parted  company  in  the  First  Act.  But 
also  Perdita  is  discovered  by  the  most  certain  evidence  to 
be  his  lost  daughter,  who  is  thus  restored  to  him,  together 
with  a  son-in-law  in  place  of  the  deceased  son,  Mamillius. 
But,  to  complete  the  influence  of  this  realm,  Autolycus, 
the  rogue  of  the  pastoral  world,  sees  and  confesses  the 
mistake  of  his  former  life  —  repents  and  asks  the  inter- 
cession of  the  two  shepherds,  who  have  been  rewarded  for 
their  humanity  and  honesty,  and  are  now  in  high  favor 
with  the  rulers.  Thus  even  the  negative  character  of  the 
humble  class  is  transformed  in  this  atmosphere  of  repent- 
ance, and  both  the  coUisions  of  the  pastoral  world  are  here 
harmonized. 
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But  the  final  and  supreme  restoration  is  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  entire  company,  at  the 'earnest  request  of 
Perdita,  who  longs  to  behold  her  mother,  go  to  see  the 
statue  of  Hermione  in  possession  of  Paulina,  the  fame  of 
which  has  been  artfully  noised  abroad.  The  theatrical 
effects  and  beautiful  motives  of  this  scene  need  not  be 
given  in  detail ;  the  statue  moves,  descends,  and  embraces 
Leontes  —  it  is  his  living  wife,  Hermione.  Her  existence 
has  been  prolonged  only  in  hope  of  the  return  of  her 
daughter,  though  her  son  was  dead  and  her  husband  alien- 
ated. That  hope  is  now  fulfilled  in  Perdita,  who  kneels 
and  receives  her  mother's  blessing.  Thus  the  original 
diremption  between  husband  and  wife,  which  caused  the 
play,  has  been  overcome  —  the  action  is  ended.  If  we 
turn  back  to  the  first  movement,  we  find  that  every  prin- 
ciple there  violated  has  been  made  good  —  Personal  Rela- 
tion, the  Family,  the  State,  and  also  Religion,  which  has  been 
satisfied  by  Repentance.  Two  persons,  however,  do  not 
return — Prince  Mamillius  —  whose  loss  is,  partly  at  least, 
compensated  by  the  gain  of  a  son-in-law — and  Antigonus, 
the  husband  of  Paulina.  But  she,  too,  obtains  her  reward 
in  a  new  husband,  one  whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  more 
congenial  to  her  nature  than  Antigonus.  CamiUo,  at  the 
request  of  the  King,  is  united  to  her ;  the  male  and  the 
female  mediatorial  characters  of  the  play  belong  tc^ther. 

If  we  now  bring  before  the  mind  the  various  elements 
of  the  drama,  we  observe  that  there  is  first  portrayed 
the  civilized  State  in  which  a  diremption  takes  place,  being 
produced  by  the  guilt  of  its  King.  This  guilt  causes  a 
flight  to  a  primitive  condition — to  a  pastoral  world — 
which,  in  its  turn,  develops  contradictions  which  bring 
about  its  dissolution.  But  the  monarch  repents  of  his 
guilt  which  called  forth  the  diremption ;  he  midoes  luB 
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deed  without  and  reconstructs  his  character  within. 
Hence  there  results*  a  third  part,  whose  theme  is  the  res- 
toration of  the  separated  members,  and  the  resulting  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  two  previous  contradictory  spheres. 
Guilt  produces  the  division,  repentance  produces  the 
reconciliation.  Repentance  is,  therefore,  the  pivotal  prin- 
ciple of  the  entire  drama,  and  helps  give  to  it  the  stern, 
somewhat  ascetic,  coloring  which  is  its  special  charac- 
teristic. 
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The  relation  in  which  this  play  stands  to  Wirder^s  TcUe 
is  very  intimate,  and  it  is  evident  that  both  were  con- 
structed after  one  pattern.  There  is  the  same  disregard 
of  external  probability,  the  same  mingling  of  Pagan  and 
Christian  customs,  the  same  defiance  of  the  facts  of  His- 
tory and  Chronology.  The  main  pajbhos  in  each  play 
belongs  to  female  characters,  and  is  the  same,  namely, 
devotion  of  the  wife  to  the  Family  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  Yet  the  surroundings  and  incidents  are 
quite  different:  Hermione  is  mother  as  well  as  wife, 
while  Imogen  is  the  young  bride.  The  diflSculties  of  the 
former  come  from  the  husband  alone ;  the  difficulties  of 
the  latter  come  at  first  from  her  parents,  and  then  from 
her  husband.  The  structure  of  the  two  works  is  also 
similar :  Both  are  special  or  mediated  dramas,  in  which 
a  tragic  collision  finds  mediation;  the  earnest  theme  is 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and,  hence,  they  cannot  be 
classed  under  Tragedy  or  Comedy.  There  is  also  intro- 
duced an  idyllic  realm,  in  distinction  from  the  court  %nd 
civiUzed  society,  which  is  the  chief  instrumentalily  in 
restoring  the  injured  and  overcoming  the  wrong  of  the 
State.  Repentance,  too,  is  made  the  spiritual  ground  of 
the  reconciUation  of  the  offenders,  though  it  has  not 
so  complete  and  prominent  a  development  in  Cymbeline 
as  in  Winter's  Tale.  The  resemblance  in  thought  and 
structure  is,  therefore,  very  decided;  still,  the  setting 
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of  each  play,  the  incidents  and  characters,  are  altogether 
<iifferent. 

The  entire  action,  accordingly,  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts  or  movements.  The  first  movement  portrays 
the  world  of  conflict  and  disruption,  which  has  its  center 
at  the  court  of  Cymbeline.  Family  and  State  are  in  a 
condition  of  strife  and  wrong;  the  union  of  Posthumus 
-and  Imogen,  representing  the  Family,  has  to  endure  a 
•double  collision —  from  within  and  from  without ;  Britain, 
representing  the  State,  is  involved  in  a  war  with  a  foreign 
power.  This  movement,  therefore,  exhibits  struggle  and 
contradiction  on  all  sides ;  because  of  such  a  condition  of 
things  there  will  necessarily  result  a  flight  from  the  world 
of  institutions  to  a  primitive  life.  Hence  we  pass  to  the 
second  movement,  which  is  the  IdylUc  Realm — the  land' 
of  peace  and  harmony,  inhabited  by  hunters,  and  far 
removed  from  the  conflicts  of  the  time.  But  this  narrow 
-existence  will  disintegrate  from  within,  and  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  conflict  from  without.  The  third  move- 
ment, therefore,  is  the  Restoration,  involving  the  repent- 
ance of  those  who  are  guilty,  the  return  of  those  who  have 
been  wrongfully  banished  —  in  general,  the  harmony  of 
all  collisions  of  Family  and  State. 

I.  1.  The  presupposition  of  the  action  is  the  love  and 
marriage  of  Posthumus  and  Imogen.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  a  rational  union ;  the  characters  of  husband  and 
wife  seem  just  fitted  for  one  another.  Moral  worth, 
strong  emotion,  intellectual  gifts,  are  all  present.  Post- 
humus has  been  instructed  in  every  kind  of  knowledge ; 
he  is  also  endowed  with  the  fairest  exterior  and  noblest 
manners.  But  that  which  he  lacks  is  a  long  Hne  of  noble 
ancestry,  though  his  father  and  brothers  had  rendered  the 
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most  important  services  to  their  country — in  fact,  his 
entire  family  had  perished,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its 
defense,  and  he  had  been  left  an  orphan.  This  untitled 
origin,  then,  is  the  sole  ground  of  objection  to  him ;  the 
play  emphasizes  the  conflict  between  birth  and  intelli- 
gence. Imogen,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  has  chosen  him 
in  preference  to  the  degraded  and  half-witted  nobleman, 
Cloten,  against  the  wiU  of  her  father  and  against  the  plans 
of  her  step-mother.  Her  choice,  however,  meets  with  the 
secret,  but  unanimous,  approval  of  the  courtiers.  Now, 
to  break  this  union  so  true  and  so  deep,  the  most  powerful 
instrumentalities  are  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the 
play.  But  particularly  the  wife,  Imogen,  is  subjected  to 
the  sorest  trials,  and  passes  through  them  in  triumph — 
nothing  can  undermine  her  devotion.  Here  we  see  the 
inherent  necessity  for  the  restoration  and  final  union  of 
the  pair,  since  the  Family  reposing  on  so  deep  and  rational 
a  basis  cannot  be  destroyed  without  violence  both  to 
thought  and  to  our  most  sacred  emotions. 

(a.)  Against  the  marriage  of  Posthumus  and  Im(^en 
there  is  a  double  assault,  giving  what  may  be  named  the 
external  and  internal  collisions.  These  two  phases  mani- 
fest all  the  possible  forms  of  conflict  with  the  Family. 
The  flrst  phase  will  exhibit  the  external  collision,  in  which 
there  is  an  attempt  to  desti'oy  the  union  of  the  married 
pair  by  force  —  by  violent  separation.  Three  persons  of 
consequence  are  engaged  in  the  undertaking  —  Cymbe- 
line,  the  Queen,  and  Cloten.  Cymbeline,  the  father  of 
Imogen  and  King  of  the  land,  has  fallen  completely  under 
the  influence  of  his  Queen,  who  is  his  second  wife.  At 
her  instigation  he  has  forbidden  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  Posthiunus,  and  is  ready  to  force  the  pair  asun* 
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der.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  Poet's  frequent  theme  —  the 
collision  between  the  will  of  the  parent  and  the  choice  of 
the  child. 

The  Queen,  however,  is  the  lever  of  the  whole  action, 
and  her  great  object  is  to  place  her  son  upon  the  throne. 
She  is  the  perfection  of  cunning  and  ambition.  The 
easiest  way  of  attaining  her  end  is  to  marry  her  son,  Clo- 
ten,  to  Imogen,  the  heiress  of  the  throne;  but,  if  this 
plan  does  not  succeed,  she  is  ready  for  the  secret  poison- 
ing of  all  obnoxious  individuals.  In  the  use  of  deadly 
drugs  she  has  already  had  some  experience,  and  she 
declares  that  the  King  himself  will  be  put  out  of  the  way 
if  necessary.  Still,  Imogen  understands  her  dissimula- 
tion, and  with  the  greatest  firmness  resists  all  attempts  to 
break  the  marriage.  The  Queen  is,  therefore,  the  villain 
of  the  play,  and  assails  the  subsisting  ethical  relations. 

Cloten,  her  son,  is  the  type  of  the  brutalized  nobleman, 
indulging  in  every  species  of  degrading  amusement.  He 
is  the  designed  contrast  to  Posthumus  in  all  respects ;  a 
rational  union  with  him  is  impossible  —  at  least  to  a 
woman  of  the  character  of  Imogen.  Braggart,  overbear- 
ing, a  low  gamester,  he  yet  possesses  a  brute  courage ; 
intellectually  he  is  a  fool.  Still,  he  aspires  to  the  hand  of 
Imogen,  and  presses  his  suit  with  great  pertinacity,  being 
supported  by  both  King  and  Queen.  The  result  is,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  rejected  with  firmness,  even  with  insult. 
These  are  the  three  persons  who  assail  the  marriage ;  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  play  Posthumus  has  to  flee, 
being  banished  by  the  King;  Imogen,  the  wife,  is  left 
alone  to  withstand  the  anger  of  her  father,  the  machina- 
tions of  her  step-mother,  and  the  rude  courtship  of  Clo- 
ten.    This  she  does  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  aided  and 
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comforted  by  a  servant,  Pisanio,  who  is  the  leading  mediae 
tonal  character  of  the  drama.  His  character  is  devotioD 
to  the  pair  —  fidelity  under  the  most  trying  difficulties. 
Forced  by  the  stress  of  circumstances,  he  will  be  faithless 
to  everybody  else  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  his  master  and 
mistress. 

(&.)  With  the  departure  of  Posthumus  the  separation 
is  accomplished;  external  force  has  thus  disrupted  the 
members  of  the  Family.  Still,  they  are  one  in  emotion^ 
though  far  apart  in  space.  Now  comes  the  internal  collis- 
ion —  the  bond  of  emotion  which  unites  husband  and  wife 
is  to  be  assailed.  This  assault,  if  successful,  must  de- 
stroy the  foundation  of  marriage,  which  is  based  upon  the 
fidelity  of  each  party.  Let  either  man  or  wife  be  brought 
to  believe  that  the  other  is  untrue,  the  emotional  unity 
upon  which  the  Family  reposes  is  destroyed.  The  char- 
acter whose  function  it  is  to  undermine  their  reciprocal 
love  is  lachimo.  He  is  incited  to  his  act  by  the  wager  of 
Posthumus,  who  thus  shows  both  his  confidence  and  hia 
folly.  The  scene  in  Philario's  house  at  Rome,  where  the 
bet  is  made,  is  not  without  offensive  features,  but  its. 
necessity  is  manifest  —  it  motives  this  assault  upon  the 
internal  unity  of  the  Family.  The  nationality  of  lachimo 
is  repeatedly  emphasized;  he  is  the  crafty  Italian  who 
utterly  disregards  all  ethical  principles.  First,  he  comes. 
to  Britain  and  assails  the  chastity  of  Imogen.  He  begins- 
with  casting  suspicion  upon  the  fidelity  of  Posthumus  at 
Rome.  The  latter  is  jolly,  laughs  at  lovers'  sighs,  ridi* 
cules  devotion,  attacks  the  character  of  woman,  and,  to 
complete  his  transgressions,  is  untrue  to  his  marriage  vow. 
Imogen  wavers  for  a  moment  in  her  confidence.r  laohimo 
thinks  it  is  the  favorable  moment ;  he  urges  her  to  take 
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revenge  upon  her  husband  by  being  untrue  also,  and 
ofifers  himself  as  the  means.  Imogen  at  once  detects  his 
purpose,  and  is  on  the  point  of  haying  him  seized,  when 
he  succeeds  in  gaining  her  confidence  a  second  time  by 
an  artful  apology,  as  well  as  by  extravagant,  laudation  of 
Posthumus.  The  assault  upon  Imogen  has,  therefore, 
failed;  her  confidence  in  her  husband  is  unimpaired; 
the  wily  Italian  has  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  union 
in  her  bosom. 

Next  comes  the  assault  upon  Posthumus.  Let  us  see 
how  he  stands  the  trial.  lachimo  returns  to  Rome ;  the 
trick  of  concealment  in  the  chest  has  furnished  him  with 
certain  kinds  of  evidence,  which  he  employs  to  the  best 
advantage.  No  doubt  the  chain  of  suspicious  circum- 
stances was  very  strong ;  it  convinces  the  impartial  Phi- 
lario,  but  it  ought  not  to  have  convinced  a  husband  who 
was  very  partial  towards  his  wife,  and  who  firmly  rested 
on  the  belief  in  her  fidelity.  But  Posthumus  hastily  yields 
the  wager,  and  concludes  that  his  wife  has  lost  her  chas- 
tity —  a  conclusion  of  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  repents. 
Posthumus,  in  his  anguish,  turns  against  all  womankind, 
and  reproaches  them  with  infidelity ;  he  does  not  even 
spare  his  own  mother,  and  thus  casts  the  suspicion  of  ille- 
gitimacy upon  himself.  This  is,  however,  only  carrying 
misogyny  to  its  necessary  conclusion  —  a  universal  slan- 
der of  woman  returns  to  the  calumniator. 

Thus  lachimo  succeeds  with  the  husband,  though  he 
failed  with  the  wife ;  as  regards  Posthumus,  the  confidence 
upon  which  the  Family  reposes  is  destroyed.  He  is  even 
ready  to  murder  his  wife,  and  gives  instructions  to  that 
effect  to  Pisanio.  But  the  latter  again  is  false  in  order  to 
be  true ;  he  disregards  the  wicked  command  of  his  master, 
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and  is  faithful  to  the  ethical  relation  of  the  pair.  Imogeii 
now  leaves  the  court  of  her  father  and  directs  her  journey 
to  Milford  Haven,  where  she  hopes  to  see  her  husband. 
On  the  way  Pisanio  teUs  her  the  dreadful  secret — her 
husband  has  lost  confidence  in  her  fideUty.  The  fact  is 
now  revealed  to  her  that  their  union  is  destroyed  in  the 
bosom  of  Posthumus.  She,  too,  momentarily  turns  against 
the  fidelity  of  men;  her  passionate  utterance  is:  "Men's 
vows  are  women's  traitors."  She  also  begs  Pisanio  to 
execute  his  commission ;  death  is  preferable  to  the  loss  of 
union.  But  Pisanio  has  not  lost  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  his  master ;  and  he,  the  skillful  mediator,  proposes 
stiU  to  save  the  Family,  though  its  members  despair.  He 
tells  her  that  she  must  disguise  herself  and  take  service 
with  the  Roman  Lucius  till  she  finds  out  the  truth  con- 
cerning her  husband.  Imogen  accedes ;  for  it  is  her  deep- 
est principle  to  maintain  the  union  —  to  be  true  to  the 
Family  through  all  adversity. 

Thus  we  behold  the  bond  of  union  between  Posthumus 
and  Imogen  in  almost  complete  disruption  —  suspended, 
as  it  were,  by  a  single  thread.  First,  external  violence 
separated  husband  and  wife — Posthumus  has  to  leave  the 
court,  and  Imogen  remains  behind.  Then  comes  the  in- 
ternal attack,  which  aims  at  undermining  their  emotional 
imity.  With  Imogen  it  fails,  but  succeeds  with  Posthu- 
mus ;  and,  finally,  the  wife  becomes  aware  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  husband.  Such  are  what  were  before  called 
the  external  and  internal  collisions  of  the  Family.  Only 
Imogen  remains  faithful  to  the  union,  though  assailed 
from  without  and  from  within.  The  beauty  of  her  char- 
acter Ues  in  this  devotion  to  the  highest  principle  of  her 
sex.     Against  parent,  against  the  most  powerful  enemies, 
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and,  finally,  against  the  very  husband  who  rejects  her, 
does  she  assert  her  unconquerable  fidelity  to  the  Family, 
and  in  the  end  saves  it  from  destruction. 

2.  The  second  thread  of  this  movement  is  the  conflict 
between  the  two  States,  though  it  is  much  less  prominent 
than  the  first  thread.  Britain  has  ceased  to  pay  tribute  to 
Rome ;  an  embassador  is  sent  to  demand  it ;  the  refusal 
of  Britain  causes  war  to  be  declared.  It  is  national 
independence  against  foreign  subjugation.  The  King 
announces  the  right  of  revolt,  and  asserts  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land.  But  the  chief 
instigator  and  active  supporter  of  the  rebellion  is  the 
Queen ;  without  her  strong  wili  the  weak  King  could  not 
have  been  brought  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise.  It 
must  be  said  that  her  conduct  in  this  case  is  not  only 
defensible,  but  noble ;  she  appears  as  the  champion  of 
nationality  against  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  Even 
Cloten  is  arrayed  on  the  same  side — not  from  any  merit 
in  him,  perhaps,  but  through  the  influence  of  his  mother. 
Her  motive  was  doubtless  selfish ;  she  wanted  to  possess 
absolute  authority  for  herself  and  for  her  son  as  successor 
to  the  crown.  Still,  it  is  in  itself  a  noble  ambition  to 
desire  to  rule  over  a  free  country. 

Here  occurs  the  gi'eat  jar  to  our  ethical  feeling  which 
has  always  been  felt  in  this  play,  notwithstanding  its  power 
and  beauty.  The  wicked  Queen,  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
assails  the  Family  in  its  loftiest  and  purest  manifestations, 
on  the  other  hand  vindicates  the  State,  the  highest  ethical 
institution  of  man.  What,  therefore,  is  to  be  her  fate? 
She  ought  not  to  live  —  she  ought  not  to  die  ;  she  is  a  con- 
tradiction which  runs  through  the  entire  play  and  blasts  its 
'effect.     Nor  can  she  be  called  a  tragic  character,  which 
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goes  down  in  the  conflict  of  institutions,  for  her  support 
of  the  State  in  no  way  necessitates  her  hostility  to  the 
Family.  To  the  class  of  villains  she  rather  belongs — 
those  whose  nature  it  is  to  defy  all  ethical  principles.  We 
feel  the  discord,  the  double  pathos  of  her  character,  from 
this  time  forward.  The  Poet  undoubtedly  seeks  to  con- 
demn her  as  the  enemy  of  the  true  marital  relation ;  but^ 
then,  on  the  other  side,  she  stands  the  main  supporter  of 
national  independence.  When  it  is  added  that  t^  drama 
ends  with  undoing  the  whole  work  of  the  Queen — that 
not  only  the  sundered  pair  are  restored  to  one  another, 
but  also  Britain  returns  to  the  Roman  allegiance,  and 
thus  nationality  is  destroyed — we  can  see  how  deep  is  the 
violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  an  audience  —  especially 
of  a  British  audience.  This  play  has  never  been  popular, 
compared  with  most  of  Shakespeare's  pieces,  and  never 
can  be,  for  the  reasons  just  given.  There  is  no  other 
work  belonging  to  the  Poet  which  shows  so  great  a  discord 
in  his  Ethical  World. 

II.  1.  Such  is  the  portraiture  of  the  first  movement — 
the  realm  of  conflict — from  which  we  pass  to  the  second 
movement,  or  the  Idyllic  Land.  The  Poet  has  here  intro- 
duced a  new  variety  of  inhabitants,  namely,  the  hunters, 
corresponding  to  the  shepherds  of  Winter* s  Tale  and 
As  You  Like  It,  But  the  transition  is  not  so  decided; 
this  world  is  not  marked  off  so  plainly  here  as  in  other 
plays.  It  is  mingled  with  foreign  elements.  The  Poet 
breaks  off  describing  it,  in  the  middle,  and  passes  to  the 
court  of  Cymbeline,  and  he  also  introduces  into  it  the 
Roman  thread.  The  outlines  of  the  Hunter  World  are, 
therefore,  by  no  means  so  distinct  and  separate  in  the  play 
as  might  be  expected  from  other  works.     Still,  it  consti- 
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tutes  an  essential  element  of  the  action ;  it  performs  also 
the  function  of  mediation ;  its  character,  too,  is  thoroughly 
idyllic,  and  it  causes  the  present  play  to  be  ranked  with 
the  ideal  class  of  mediated  dramas. 

(a.)  The  Hunter  World  is  the  contrast  to  the  court, 
and  it  logically  springs  from  the  latter,  which  has  become 
intolerable  •  as  the  abode  of  man ;  in  fact,  the  Poet  has 
made  it  the  direct  product  of  the  King's  injustice.  Many 
years  before  the  time  of  the  present  action,  C3anbeline 
wrongfully  condemned  Belarius,  a  nobleman  who  had  done 
great  services  to  the  State ;  he  flies  from  society  and  caUs 
into  existence  this  Hunter  World.  But  he  also  steals  and 
takes  along  two  children,  sons  of  the  King.  These  three 
persons  now  compose  this  world.  The  bojrs  are  grown  up 
to  manhood ;  are  ignorant,  however,  of  their  royal  origin. 
The  country  is  mountainous,  their  house  is  a  cave,  their 
clothing  is  made  of  skins,  their  food  is  derived  from  the 
chase.  The  old  man,  Belarius,  whom  they  take  to  be  their 
father,  is  full  of  the  praises  of  tlieir  wild  life,  and  utters 
much  detraction  of  the  court;  he  has  even  a  natural 
religion — the  worship  of  the  sun.  But  the  young  men 
are  anxious  to  go  forth  and  know  more  of  life ;  the  very 
dissuasion  of  Belarius  has  excited  their  intense  desire  of 
experience.  So  at  the  beginning  we  notice  the  seeds  of 
dissolution  in  the  Hunter  World. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  this  realm  is  both  the 
contrast  and  product  of  the  court  of  C3anbeline.  Belarius, 
driven  away  by  injustice,  has  created  a  world  of  his  own  — 
or,  rather,  has  returned  to  a  primitive,  natural  life,  as 
opposed  to  a  concrete,  social  existence.  Such  ideal 
realms  are  the  natural  fruit  of  a  disordered  society.  Sus- 
picion, intrigue,  flattery,  wrong,  are  triumphant  at 
court ;  but  among  the  hunters  are  found  simplicity,  hon- 
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esty,  true  bravery,  united  with  a  manly  independence. 
It  is  a  condition  of  peace ;  of  calm,  idyUic  repose ;  a 
still  life,  to  which  the  individual,  harassed  by  social  col- 
lisions, gladly  takes  refuge  —  in  imagination  if  not  in 
reality. 

(6.)  Imogen,  fleeing  from  the  court,  comes  to  its  oppo- 
site —  this  idyllic  land — and  is  most  kindly  received  by  its 
inhabitants.  The  inner,  spontaneous  feehng  of  kinship 
which  springs  up  between  her  and  her  brothers,  though 
wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful situations  of  the  play ;  in  fact,  they  unwittingly 
declare  their  very  relationship.  But  the  transition  from  a 
civilized  state  to  such  rough  life  is  a  hard  one;  poor 
Imogen  falls  ill,  and  takes  some  of  the  Queen's  drug, 
whose  effect,  however,  is  merely  to  produce  a  long  sleep. 
But  the  innocent  hunters  think  that  she  is  dead,  and  we 
have  her  burial  ceremonies  portrayed.  It  is  the  primitive 
view  of  death;  a  cheerful  religion  of  nature  breathes 
through  their  utterances ;  their  love  is  manifested  by  the 
floral  decorations  supplied  immediately  from  the  soU. 
This  is  apparently  only  the  second  time  that  they  have 
seen  death ;  their  supposed  mother,  Euriphile,  had  died 
before  among  them.  Their  chief  rite  is  the  song,  whose 
theme  is  that  death  frees  man  from  all  the  finite  struggles 
of  existence.  The  conflicts  both  of  Nature  and  Spirit  are 
then  settled.  The  internal  necessity  of  this  burial  scene 
is  not  apparent,  inasmuch  as  the  death  of  Imogen  is  only 
fictitious.  But  it  gives  fullness  and  beauty  to  the  por- 
trait of  idyllic  life.  It  shows,  too,  how  the  hate  of  the 
real  world  pursued  Imogen  to  her  humble  place  of  ref  uge^ 
and  the  striking  contrast  in  the  treatment  of  her  by  the 
hunters  and  by  the  parents. 

The  second  arrival  from  the  court  in  this  idyllic  land  is 
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that  of  Cloten.  The  pursuit  of  Imogen  has  led  him  hither. 
His  design  is  to  inflict  upon  the  poor  fugitive  the  most 
brutal  outrage,  and  drag  her  back  to  her  angry  parents. 
The  wretch  meets  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  begins  to 
treat  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  servile  courtiers,  and 
addresses  him  in  a  most  insulting  manner.  The  work  is 
short — Cloten's  head  is  cut  off  in  a  trice.  It  was  only 
the  court  and  civilized  society  which  could  protect  such  a 
monster.  In  this  realm  of  nature  birth  conveys  no  privi- 
lege, unless  supplemented  by  other  endowments.  But 
observe  the  contrast  between  these  two  adversaries: 
Cloten,  the  probable  successor  of  the  throne  hitherto,  is 
slain  by  the  true  heir,  one  who  possesses,  not  only  the 
royal  blood,  but  the  royal  character.  The  Poet  has  taken 
pains  to  portray  Guiderius,  the  elder  of  the  two  boys,  as 
animated  with  the  worthy  spirit  of  his  high  lineage.  The 
aristocracy  of  birth  is  shown  on  its  good  and  bad  side  in 
these  two  personages — in  the  degraded  nobleman,  Cloten, 
and  in  the  generous  and  high-spirited  Guiderius,  whose  hum- 
ble life  has  not  extinguished  the  spark  of  his  royal  origin. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  Cloten  in  this  idyllic  world.  He  id 
laid  by  the  hunters  alongside  of  Imogen.  She  wakes  and 
sees  the  headless  trunk  with  her  husband's  clothes  on; 
She  thinks  that  it  is  Posthumus,  and  that  he  is  dead. 
Pisanio  is  accused  by  her  of  treachery ;  the  last  one  who 
was  faithful  seems  to  have  turned  false.  It  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  her  trials ;  the  object  of  her  life  is  gone ;  the 
unity  of  marriage  appears  now  impossible.  She  had 
endured  the  external  and  the  internal  disruption,  and  still 
did  not  despair ;  here  is  the  final  stroke.  In  a  swoon  she 
falls  upon  the  corpse. 

2.  The  second  thread  also  is  introduced  into  this  Hunter 
Land,   namely,  the  colli^on  between  tiie  Roman    and 
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ration  —  which  will  bring  all  tlie  separated  and  colliding 
elements  of  Britain  into  harmon3\  The  external  means 
for  accomplishing  this  puqx)se  has  already  been  stated  to 
be  the  war  with  Rome.  Connected  with  it,  in  one  way  or 
another,  are  all  the  characters  for  whom  reconciliation 
is  prepared.  The  battle  takes  place;  the  Romans  are 
at  first  victorious,  but  are  afterwards  l>eaten  back  and 
defeated  by  the  three  hunters,  aided  by  Posthumus.  Thus 
the  idyllic  land  has  l>een  tlie  instrumentality  of  sa^'ing  the 
King;  his  own  courtiers  and  soldiers  have  degenerated 
into  cowanis.  The  indignant  speech  of  Postlmmus  to  a 
British  loni  shows  to  what  pass  the  courage  of  the  nation 
had  come  under  the  rule  of  Cymbeline ;  tlie  fresh,  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  mountains  rescues  the  country.  The 
Roman  commander  is  taken  prisoner,  togetlier  with  Imo- 
gen ;  all  the  i)ersons  to  be  restored  are  collected  in  the 
tent  of  the  British  King. 

2.  The  battle,  Innng  only  an  external  instrumentality, 
is  of  minor  imiK)rtance ;  hence  the  Poet  does  not  dwell 
upon  it,  but  has  it  pjvss  lH?fore  our  eyes  rapidly  in  the 
form  of  pantomime.  The  [>oint,  however,  which  is  of  the 
highest  significance  is  the  internal  ground  for  tlie  return 
and  salvation  of  the  different  characters.  They  who  have 
done  wrong  can  Ik*  saved  only  through  Rei>entance ;  they 
must  as  far  as  i>ossible  make  tlieir  deed  undone.  There 
are  at  least  three  iH>rsons  who  manifest  contrition  for  their 
oonduct — Posthumus,  lachimo,  and  the  King.  But  the 
worst  cluu^acter  of  the  play,  the  Queen,  will  not,  or  cannot, 
n^lHMit ;  at  lejvst  her  rei>entance  is  of  that  kind  which  does 
not  purchase  reconcilation,  for  she 

— **Rei>enicd 
Tho  evils  «he  hatciicfl  were  not  effected;  so, 
Despairinc,  died.** 
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Her  violation  of  the  ethical  world  has  taken  such  deep 
possession  of  her  nature  that  it  could  not  be  cast  off — - 
renunciation  of  ambition  and  crime  means  death. 

The  chief  of  the  repentants  is  Posthumus.  He  supposes 
that  his  order  to  kill  Imogen  has  been  fulfilled  by  Pisanio ; 
he  is  full  of  the  deepest  tribulation  for  his  hasty  action. 
Though  he  is  not  yet  aware  of  the  innocence  of  Imogen, 
he  nevertheless  repents  of  his  command ;  for  thus  she  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  repent.  He  courts  death ;  he 
would  gladly  offer  up  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  for  his 
deed.  Repentance  can  go  no  further.  When  the  indi- 
vidual is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  existence,  what  more  can 
he  give  ?  Posthumus  seeks  death  from  both  Romans  and 
Britons ;  but  his  wish  is  not  fulfilled — he  still  lives.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  made  his  deed  undone  as  far  as  lies 
in  his  power ;  the  sorrow  within  and  the  action  without 
indicate  the  deepest  repentance.  In  two  lengthy  speeches 
he  is  introduced  as  giving  expression  to  his  contrite  feel- 
ings. Reconciliation  must  be  prepared  for  such  a  soul — 
it  is  a  necessary  logical  consequence. 

Here  the  Poet  might  stop,  for  he  has  amply  motived  the 
reunion  of  Posthumus  with  Imogen,  which  will  hereafter 
take  place.  But  he  has  chosen  to  go  further,  and  to  give 
a  detailed  representation  of  the  above-mentioned  recon- 
ciliation in  another  form — to  present  a  literal  image  of 
the  repentant  soul  harmonizing  itself  with  the  rational 
principle  of  the  Universe.  Posthumus  falls  asleep  and 
dreams ;  his  dream  is  of  forgiveness.  He  sees  his  father, 
mother,  and  brothers  interceding  for  him  with  Jupiter — 
greatest  of  the  gods  —  who  grants  their  prayer.  The 
restoration  to  Imogen  is  promised,  and  also  release  from 
affliction.  It  is  but  a  dream,  yet  it  shows  his  state  of 
mind,  and  intimates  his  internal  absolution.     He  wakea 
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again ;  doubt  and  sorrow  assail  him ;  again  he  sighs  for 
death.  But  the  reality  soon  comes  to  confirm  the  vision ; 
he  is  reconciled  with  his  father-in-law,  Cymbeline,  and 
restored  to  his  wife,  Imogen. 

This  passage,  including  the  dream  of  Posthumus  and 
his  conversation  with  the  jailers,  has  often  been  con- 
demned for  its  manifold  defects,  and  sometimes  declared 
not  to  be  the  work  of  the  Poet.  That  its  literary  merit 
falls  below  the  average  literary  merit  of  Shakespeaiian 
composition  is  hardly  to  be  denied  ;  that  it  is  not  strictly 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  action  is  also  true, 
since  the  repentance  already  manifested  by  Posthumus 
logically  involves  restoration.  The  example  of  the  Poet 
may  also  be  cited,  for,  though  he  has  often  employed 
Repentance  in  other  dramas,  he  has  nowhere  introduced 
such  an  intercession  of  divinity  to  secure  its  results. 
Still,  even  if  it  is  not  absolutely  requisite  for  the  action, 
the  plea  may  be  made  in  its  favor  that  it  gives  an  imagi- 
native completeness  to  the  mediation.  Deity  is  introduced 
in  person,  manifesting  grace  for  repentance.  It  is  thus 
the  most  profound  Christian  doctrine  in  a  heathen  dress, 
and  this  dress  is  taken,  instead  of  the  real  Christian  dress, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 
To  bring  God  upon  the  stage,  pai*doning  the  repentant 
sinner,  would  be  a  pretty  hazardous  undertaking.  Such  a 
liberty  may  be  taken  with  an  old,  worn-out  Greek  divinity, 
though  even  this  procedure  is  not  strictly  that  of  the 
drama,  which  should  exhibit  man  as  determined  from 
within,  and  not  from  without.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
tablet,  with  its  prophetic  inscription  and  its  interpretation, 
is  not  only  useless,  but  also  ridiculous.  The  authorship 
of  the  entire  passage,  however,  cannot  well  be  taken  away 
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from  Shakespeare,  in  the  absence  of  positive  testimony^ 
though  one  may  wish  it  were  not  his.  It  is  also  jointed 
too  closely  into  the  rest  of  the  Act  to  pass  for  an  external 
interpolation. 

The  second  of  these  repentants  is  lachimo,  who  has 
been  guilty  of  defaming  a  pure  woman,  and  destroying 
the  internal  bond  of  union  of  the  Family.  He  also  has 
come  with  the  Roman  army ;  his  first  declaration  is  sorrow 
for  his  wrong.  The  main  ground  of  his  change  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  his  former  valor ;  the  guilty 
soul  paralyzes  the  strong  arm ;  he  is  vanquished  by  one 
who  seems  to  him  to  be  a  mere  peasant.  Before  the  Eing 
and  the  entire  company  he  confesses  his  deed,  and,  finally, 
asks  for  death  at  the  hands  of  Posthumus,  whom  he  has 
so  deeply  wronged.  Thus  his  repentance  has  carried  him 
to  the  point  of  a  necessary  reconciliation ;  he  has  offered 
for  it  the  highest  possible  price,  namely,  his  own  life.  At 
this  price  it  cannot  be  withheld— for  how  could  his  punish- 
ment obtain  more  ?  The  character  of  lachimo,  as  well  as 
that  of  Posthumus,  is  not  tragic ;  their  complete  repent- 
ance, going  so  far  as  to  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  their 
own  existence  for  their  wrongs,  forestalls  the  tragic  end, 
since  the  latter,  at  most,  could  exhibit  their  lives  taken  for 
their  guilt.  Repentance  is  the  mind's  sacrifice ;  it  iiA  the 
individual  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his  own  act,  and  con- 
demning himself,  even  to  death.  Such  a  decision,  how- 
ever, should  not  destroy  the  rigid  and  upright  judge  who 
makes  it.  But  a  system  of  external  justice  can  by  no 
means  be  regulated  by  this  purely  internal  element. 

The  King  also  repents  of  his  conduct  toward  Imc^n, 
and  is  reconciled  with  Belarius.  Thus  his  two  great  acts' 
of  wrong  are  undone ;  the  two  deeds  which  disrupted. his 
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family — one  of  them  causing  the  loss  of  his  sons,  the 
other  the  loss  of  his  daughter — are  recalled.  The  result 
is,  sons  and  daughters  are  restored  to  him,  and  his  family 
is  once  more  united.  But  not  only  the  Family,  but  Idso 
the  State,  is  restored  from  its  internal  diremption.  The 
Hunter  World  is  reconciled  with  it,  and  no  longer  sepa- 
rates from  it — creating  a  distinct  realm.  Even  in  the 
•external  conflict  Britain  is  successful  against  the  Romans ; 
but  the  King  voluntarily  surrenders  his  victory,  and  again 
becomes  the  vassal  of  Rome.  The  object  is,  no  doubt, 
to  undo  entirely  the  work  of  the  wicked  Queen,  who  was 
the  chief  instigator  of  the  revolt,  even  to  the  extent  of 
throwing  away  national  independence.  I  have  already 
«aid  that  to  make  this  detestable  woman  the  heroine  of 
her  country's  fi*eedom  was  a  jar  to  our  ethical  feeling; 
but  to  reject  that  freedom  because  it  was  achieved  by  a 
wicked  person  seems  to  grate  even  more  harshly  upon  the 
sentiment  of  nationality.  The  management  of  the  part 
of  the  Queen  must  be  declared  to  be  unfortunate — it  is, 
indeed,  the  chief  defect  of  the  drama. 

The  critics  have  not  been  very  satisfactory  in  their  views 
of  this  play.  To  determine  its  true  nature  has  evidently 
^ven  them  great  difficulty,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they 
have  employed  to  designate  it  certain  high-sounding 
phrases,  which,  however,  add  very  little  to  our  knowledge. 
It  has  been  called  a  dramatic  novel,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  supposed  loose  connection  and  the  unwieldy  number 
of  its  incidents  and  characters ;  it  has  also  been  called  a 
dramatic  Epos,  chiefly  because  of  the  introduction  of  Jupi- 
ter in  the  last  Act.  The  idyllic  element,  too,  has  been 
declared  to  be  foreign  to  the  action  and  unusual  in  the 
Drama.     In  general,  this  play  is  considered  peculiar  in  ita 
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kind  among  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  But  the  Poet  has 
elsewhere  frequently  employed  epical  elements,  and  to  say 
that  Cymbeline  is  the  most  loosely  connected  and  the  most 
varied  of  all  his  plays  is  a  hazardous  statement.  If  the 
preceding  analysis  has  been  successful,  it  has  shown 
that  the  drama  before  us  has  the  same  unity,  the  same 
fundamental  thought,  and  the  same  essential  structure  as 
the  other  mediated  dramas  of  the  ideal  class.  Let  the 
reader  make  the  comparison,  and  he  will  find  fundamentally 
the  same  general  movement  in  all  of  them,  and  will  have 
revealed  to  himself  one  of  the  deepest  principles  of 
Shakespearian  Art. 


VIL   OROUR  — PURE  IDEAL  WORLD. 

This  group  of  plays  still  has  the  underlying  form  of  the 
whole  class  of  mediated  dramas  to  which  it  belongs. 
There  is  a  breach  in  the  Real  World ;  then  comes  the  transi- 
tion out  of  it  into  an  Ideal  Realm  of  Mediation ;  last  is  the 
return  to  the  Real  World.  But  the  religious  and  idyllic 
phases  of  the  two  previous  groups  had  still  a  tinge  of 
actual  life ;  now,  however,  this  last  tinge  is  swept  away, 
and  there  remains  a  purely  Ideal  or  Romantic  World  of 
Mediation,  with  its  own  inhabitants  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
These  are  not  shepherds,  not  monks,  not  even  human 
beings ;  but  they  belong  to  a  supernatural  realm,  and  flit 
amid  an  ideal  scenery.  That  is,  they  are  types  which  the 
Imagination  no  longer  takes  from  real  Kfe,  but  creates 
purely  out  of  itself,  and  for  its  own  purposes  of  recon- 
ciling the  conflicts  which  have  to  find  here  a  solution. 

But  there  is  something  more  now  than  a  return  to 
institutional  relations  —  there  is  also  a  return  of  the  mind 
upon  itself  in  order  to  view  and  portray  its  own  opera- 
tions. The  Ideal  Realm  becomes  the  pure  realm  of  poetry, 
and,  therefore,  reflects  itself  in  its  own  crystal  fountain. 
The  Imagination  still  unfolds  a  dramatic  action,  but  at 
the  same  time  unfolds  itself  in  that  process.  Thus  both 
the  artist  and  his  work  are  shown  in  one  movement ;  both 
sides  are  united,  and  there  is  reached  a  totality  of  repre- 
sentation.    Two  plays  belong  here. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  has,  as  its  ideal  realm,  the 
lighter  Fairy  World,  which  mediates  merely  a  conflict  of  love, 
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and  pertains,  therefore,  only  to  the  Family.  Tempest 
has,  as  its  ideal  realm,  the  far  profounder  Spirit  World, 
which  mediates  conflicts,  both  of  Family  and  State,  as 
well  as  the  most  universal  spiritual  struggle  of  man — that 
between  sensuality  and  rationality.  The  former  play  is 
purely  comic  in  its  treatment;  the  latter  is  serious  in 
tone  for  the  most  part,  and  from  this  point  of  view  would 
have  to  be  ranked  as  a  tragi-comedy.  Also,  in  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  the  self -reflection  of  the  Poet's  proc- 
ess is  a  burlesque,  and,  too,  a  thread  distinct  from  the 
other  threads;  in  Tempest  it  is  serious  and  interwoven 
with  every  thread,  which  thus  mirrors  itself  in  its  very  cre- 
ation. In  the  former  the  transitions  fi'om  and  to  the 
Real  World  would  occur  within  the  play ;  in  the  latter  they 
occur  outside  of  the  action — before  and  after  the  play. 
Tempest  alone,  therefore,  lies  wholly  in  the  Ideal  World, 
and,  hence,  is  the  supreme  work  in  the  ideal  class  of 
mediated  dramas. 
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Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  Shakespeare's  comedies.    ItsjEeiri.  etheififtl  scenery 

r>flpf.ivRf/>g  t.hp  pnrftTy ]T>ngtinal  nature;   JtS  striking  ftftnsi].. 

OU8  effects  imprfiaathamost  ordiuaiy  inind ;  while  its  faint 
rainbow-like  outUnes  of  the  profouridest  truths  entice  the 
thinker  with  an  irresistible  charm  to  explore  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  Poet.  There  is  no  work  of  our  author 
that  is  so  universal — that  appeals  so  strongly  to  high  and 
low,  to  old  and  young,  to  man  and  woman.  Its  shadowy 
forms  appear,  disappear,  and  reappear  in  the  wildest  sport, 
and  the  critic  may  sometimes  doubt  his  ability  to  track 
them  through  all  their  mazy  hues.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  capricious  play  of  fancy  over  and  around 
the  underlying  elements  of  the  drama.  Still,  Uke  all  of 
Shakespeare's  pieces,  it  is  based  on  thought,  and  must  look 
to  the  same  for  its  justification.  Our  attempt,  therefore, 
will  be  to  seize  and  fix  these  fleeting,  iridescent  shapes  in  the 
abstract  forms  of  thought.  To  be  sure,  the  poetry  Of  the 
play  is  thus  destroyed  —  but  criticism  is  not  poetry,  but 
prose.  For,  if  criticism  were  poetry,  it  had  better  keep- 
silent  in  the  presence  of  this  piece,  and  not  vainly  attempt- 
to  imitate  that  which  is  inimitable,  or  say  over  again  that 
which  the  Poet  has  already  so  adequately  said.  The  only 
justification  of  the  critic,  therefore,  is  that  he  expresses 
the  content  of  this  drama  in  a  new  form  —  the  form  of 
thought  —  for    his   reader,    instead    of    the   imaginative 
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form,  which  the  dramatist  has  chosen,  and,  in  fact,  must 
choose. 

We  are  well  aware  that  not  a  few  people  will  regard  any 
attempt  to  make  out  a  consistent  unity  in  this  play  as 
wanton  and  absurd  refinement.  Moreover,  the  great 
interpreters  of  Shakespeare  will  be  pointed  to,  who  call  it 
a  caprice — a  dream  without  necessary  connection  in 
thought  of  its  various  parts.  That  is^the  worl 
But  every  person  who  reads  this  play  with  admiration 
must  grant  that  there  is  a  profound  harmony  pervading  it 
throughout ;  that  he  feels  all  it8essenjjb>l  p^rta  tn  Iw  in 
gerfefiLjjniscai  with  one  anothfit;  that  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  not  that  of  a  discordant  and  ill-assorted  poem. 
Thus,  however,  the  notion  of  caprice,  or  of  a  dream,  must 
be  abandoned  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  work.  Both 
these  elements  undoubtedly  are  present ;  there  is  a  capri- 
cious ingredient  in  certain  parts,  and  also  the  Fairy  World 
is  likened  to  the  dream-world ;  but  they  are  only  subor- 
dinate members  in  the  organization  of  the  whole.  If, 
then,  it  must  be  granted  that  there  is  a  deep,  underlying 
harmony  throughout  the  entire  piece,  it  must  further  be 
granted  that  the  attempt  to  ascertain  and  state  the  law  of 
such  harmony  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary. 

The  procedure  of  this  essay  will  be  twofold.  First,  it 
will  attempt  to  state  the  phases  or  movements  of  tiie 
entire  action,  and  their  transition  into  one  another ;  sec- 
ond, it  will  seek  to  trace  the  various  threads  which  run 
through  each  movement  of  the  play.  The  former  divides 
the  total  action  of  the  drama  into  a  certain  number  of 
parts ;  the  latter  unites  the  characters  together  into  groups. 
This  will  give  a  complete  view  of  the  structure  of  the  woi^, 
which  must  be  the  foundation  for  all  future  condusions. 


-T. 
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But,  after  such  preparatory  labor  of  method,  the  chief 
part  of  the  critic's  work  remains  to  be  done.  All  the 
above-mentioned  stages  must  be  explained  for  thought ; 
the  transitions  must  be  shown  to  be  logically  necessary ; 
the  different  characters,  if  important,  but  particularly  the 
different  groups  of  characters,  must  be  elucidated  in  their 
unity — in  their  fundamental  idea.  In  other  words,  the 
language  of  imagination,  which  is  that  of  the  poet,  must 
be  translated  into  the  language  of  thought,  which  is  that 
of  the  critic. 

Following  the  principles  above  laid  down,  we  are  now 
ready  for  the  statement  of  the  various  phases  or  move- 
ments, which,  however,  must  finally  be  grasped  together 
into  the  one  complete  movement  of  the  play.  These  are 
three:  First^  the  Real  World,  which  is  embgacfid-ia-^e "  I  ^^^ 
First  Act,  and  which  is  called  real  because^  ijajafidiatioas 
and  its  collisions  are  those  of  common  experience,  and  are 

basfii^upoiL  the  seHTCo.iiaciQus^EeMQiLjQi..aaaa;  second, 
the  Fairy  World,  the  Ideal  Realm,  which  terminates  iji  - '  |  < 
the  course  of  the  Fourth  Act,  so  named  beca^aa.ita,JHLedi- 
ations  and  collisions  are  brought  about  through Jthe  agency 
of  supernatural  beings j:::^  the  creatures  of  the  Imagination ; 
third,  the  Representation  in  Art,  which,  together-  with  -'^  '^ 
the  return  from  Fairy-land  to  the  world  of  reality,  takes  ; 

up  the  rest  of  the  drama,  except  the  final  scene.  In  this 
last  part,  then,  the  first  two  parts  mirror  themselves  — 
the  action  reflects  itself,  the  play  plays  itself  playing ;  it  is 
its  own  spectator,  including  its  audience  and  itself  in  one 
and  the  same  movement.  Thus  there  is  reached  a  totality 
of  Representation  which  represents,  not  only  something 
else  besides  itself,  but  represents  itself  in  the  act  of  Rep- 
resentation.   The  very  limits  of  Dramatic  Art  are  touched 
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here ;  it  can  go  no  further.  In  this  reflection  of  the  play- 
by  itself  is  to  be  found  the  thought  which  binds  together 
its  multifarious,  and  seemingly  irreconcilable,  elements. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  there  is  very  little  portraitare 
of  character  in  the  play.  The  sketches  of  persons  are 
true,  but  light  and  superficial ;  there  is  no  profound.aiMj 
intricate  psychological  painting,  such  as  isJta-baioiuuLm 
other  of  Shakespeare's  works.  This  is,  therefore,  in  no 
sense  a  character-drama,  and  the  criticism  which  proceeds- 
from  such  a  point  of  view  would  assuredly  fall  short  of 
the  true  conception  of  the  whole.  No  doubt  there  is  some 
characterization ;  there  must  be  in  a  drama,  but  it  is  not 
the  principal  element.  The^fiWef  interest  is,  centered  in 
the  groups,  in  the  transitions,  in  the  different^hasca 
which  are  above  called  worlds,  as  the  Real^.'ffi'Q^^,  the- 
Fairy  World,  and  their  Representation.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, indulge  very  sparingly  in  character-analysis,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  quite  out  of  place  here.  Our  object  will  be  ta 
unfold  and  connect  these  various  movements  and  threads 
logically,  and  unite  them  into  one  central  thought.  For 
the  work  of  the  Poet  moves  in  images — in  individual 
forms  which  are  apparently  independent;  but  thought 
must  unify  all  these  distinct  elements,  and  thus  must  free 
itself  from  the  pictures  of  the  imagination  by  exhibiting 
the  underlying  ground  of  their  order  and  connection. 

I.  1.  We  shaU,  therefore,  begin  with  the  Real  Wgrld, 
and  carefully  separate  the  various  threads  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  first  of  these  threads  is  the  part  of 
Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  whose  love  hovers  over  the  whole 
drama  —  the  beautiful  arch  which  spans  the  enlire  action. 
In  them  there  is  no  diremption,  no  collision ;  the  unity  is 
perfect  from  the  start,  and  remains  undisturbed  to  the  end. 
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They  are  thus  the  type  of  that  hannony  in  which  all  the 
diflOiculties  of  the  lovers  must  terminate,  and  in  which  all 
the  complications  of  the  play  must  be  solved.  But  the 
essential  function  of  Theseus  is  that  he  is  the  head  of  the 
State.  He,  therefprQ^j:epxfiaents  the  highest  rational  insti- 
tutions^ of  man  —  he  is  both,  judge  and  ruler;  through  him 
the  Real  World  is  seen  to  be_controUed  by  an  organized 
SYgtem^of  law  and  justice  —  such  is  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  him  everywhere.  Hence  he  stands  above  the 
rest  and  commands  them,  but  does  not  himself  become 
involved  in  their  collisions.  At  first  he  aides  with  Egeus 
and  asserts  absolute  submission  to  parental  authority,  but 
in  the  end  he  alters  his  mind  and  commands  the  daughter 
to  be  united  to  her  chosen  lover.  The  grounds  for  this 
change  of  judgment  are  carefully  elaborated  by  the  Poet, 
and,  indeed,  the  movement  from  strife  to  harmony  lies 

st  between  the  two  decisions  of  Theseus. 

2.  Next  comes  the  second  thread  —  Egeus  and  the 
group  of  lovers.  Here,  now,  the  negative  element,  dis- 
cord^ is  introduced,  and  the  contrast  to  the  preceding  pair 
is  manifest.  Egeus  comes  before  the  Duke  Theseus  with 
his  refractory  daughter,  who  insists  upon  marrying  the 
one  whom  she  loves,  without  regarding  the  selection  of 
her  father.  Thus  it  is  the  old^qUision^ Jnyolyin^  right 
of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  child  against  the  will  of  the 
parent.  It  is  a  theme  which  Shakespeare  has  often  hand- 
led, and  for  which  he  seems  to  have  a  particular  delight. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty  which  arises.  There 
begins  also  a  complicated  love-collision,  by  which  is  meant 
the  struggle  which  takes  place  when  individuals  of  either 
sex  find  out  that  their  love  is  unrequited  by  its  object. 
Here  two  such  cases  are  portrayed —  Helena  loves  and  is 
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repelled  by  Demetrius,  Demetrius  loves  and  is  repelled  by 
Hermia  —  the  reciprocal  love  being  between  Lysander  and 
Hermia,  which,  however,  has  to  endure  the  conflict  with 
the  will  of  the  parent.  Yet  even  this  sole  harmony  wiU 
hereafter  be  destroyed  for  a  time  in  Fairy-land.  Such 
ai*e  the  collisions  from  which  the  action  starts,  and  which 
must  be  solved  by  the  play. 

The  law  at  Athens  demands  the  most  implicit  submis- 
sion to  parental  authority,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
and  the  Duke  will  abate  none  of  its  rigors.  The  harsh- 
ness of  Egeus,  the  father,  and  the  decision  of  Theseus, 
the  ruler,  force  the  lovers  to  flee  from  their  home  and 
their  city — from  Family  and  State.  But  whither  are 
they  to  go  ?  It  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  must  seek  for 
the  basis  of  their  transition  to  a  new  order  of  things. 
We  hope  the  reader  will  observe  carefully  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  this  transition,  for  here  lies  the  distinctive 
work  of  the  critic.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
lovers  do  not  run  away  from  the  world  of  organized 
wrong ;,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  authority  of  the  parent  and 
of  the  law — certainly  a  valid  authority — from  which  they 
are  fleeing.  Qence  they,  ftbandon .  thft^  world,  of  ingtitft- 
tions,  in  which  alone  man  can  eiypy  a  free jond jpational 
existence,  and  they  go  to  the  opposite^  for  if.  jp  jnatJbhftBA 
institutions  and  the  la^  which  have  become  insupportable 
to  them.  They  cannot  enter  another  State,  for  it  is  the 
State  as  such  with  which  they  have  fallen  out,  and,  hence, 
the  same  collision  must  arise.  Thus  the  nature  of  their 
place  of  refuge  must  be  determined  by  what  they  reject. 
The  next  place  we  find  them  is  in  a  new  and  strange 
world,  called  by  the  Poet  a  "Wood  near  Athens.** 

The  similarity  at  this  point  to  the  idyllic  group  of 
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mediated  dramas,  and  particularly  to  As  You  Like  It, 
becomes  apparent.  In  the  latter  play  there  was  also  a 
flight  from  society  and  an  entrance  into  a  wood  —  the 
Forest  of  Arden.  But  mark  the  distinction ;  it  was  a  flight 
from  the  World  of  Wrong — society  was  without  justice-^— 
while  in  the  drama  before  us  it  is  the  flight  from  the 
supremacy  of  law  and  just  authority  —  in  general,  from 
the  World  of  Right.  Hence,  in  As  You  Like  It^  those 
who  flee  must  begin  to  build  up  society  from  its  founda- 
tion; they  must  commence  with  the  primitive  pastoral 
existence,  which  develops  into  society.  Such  was  the 
course  of  that  drama.  But  here  there  can  be  no  such 
movement,  for  society  in  its  just  and  rightful  form  is 
already  present,  and  the  flight  is  from  it. 

On  their  entranje^  into  the  wood  the  lovers  must,  there-         .   ^  /, 
tore^lfiaxe.  behind  them  the  realized  world  of  Reason,  the 


r  .. 


StateaJhfiJEamily*  and  the  other  institutions  of  society.  / 

Now,  the  object  of  all  these  institutions  is  to  secure  free-  ^-^ 

dom  to  man  and  to  shield  him  from  external  accident.      \  )-.K 


\ 
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By  them  he  is  protected  against  incursions  of  enemies 
from  abroad,  against  injustice  at  home,  against  every 
species  of  rude  violence ;  through  civil  institutions  brute 
force  is  shut  out,  as  it  were,  by  mountain-bulwarks.  Man 
is  only  in  this  way  secure  of  his  freedom  and  can  enjoy  \  , 
his  existence  as  a  self-determined  being.  For  in  the  State 
all  action  is  determined  ultimately  through  Reason,  in  the 
form  of  laws  and  institutions — in  other  words,  is  deter- 
mined through  man  himself ;  thus  it  is  his  true  abode,  in 
which  he  sees  everywhere  the  work  of  his  own  Intelli- 
gence, whose  mediations  are,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  to 
his  mind,  and  not  the  work  of  some  dark,  extraneous 
power.  It  is  Theseus  who  represents  such  a  world  in  the 
drama  before  us. 
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The  lovers,  therefore,  enter  a  place  where  all  these 
mediations  of  Intelligence  no  longer  exist,  but  they  are 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  mediations_of  Nature, 
which  determine  them  from  without.  Such  a  place  is, 
hence,  represented  by  the  Poet  as  a  wood  dark  and  wild, 
a  pure  product  of  Nature,  iphabited  by  a  race,  of  beings 
foreign  to  man  and  unknown  in  the  world  of  Reason. 
The  lovers  are,  therefore,  at  once  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
external  influences.  They  have  now  no  Stftte  fil)OYfi.them 
whose  action  is  their  own  highest  ratio^^  principle  — 
hence  clear  to  their  minds ;  but  the  world  which  is  here 
at  work  is  beyond  them,  outside  of  their  Intelligence — 
the  world- of.  Niiture,  of  Accident,  of  Externality.  Now, 
it  was  seen  to  be  the  great  function  of  the  State  to  subor- 
dinate these  elements  hostile  to  freedom,  and  to  protect 
man  against  them ;  but,  when  the  former  is  wiped  out,  or 
has  been  abandoned,  the  latter  must  have  full  sway. 
Therefore  the  one  fundamental  property  of  the  "Wood 
near  Athens  '*  must  be  that  it  exhibits  a  world  of  unfree- 
dom  —  of  external  determination. 

But  how  is  such  a  world  to  be  represented  by  the  Poet? 
Here,  too,  there  need  be  no  doubt,  for  an  adequate  state- 
ment of  this  phase  of  consciousness  has  frequently  been 
given  in  the  course  of  human  history.  In  certEiin  stages 
of  culture  man's  profoundest  convictions  repose  upon  a 
s^^stem  of  external  determination ;  it  is  his  devest  belief 
that  he  is  the  sport  and  the  victim  of  extraneoud  posers, 
and,  consequently,  he  must  elaborate  a  corresponding 
expression  of  his  faith.  While  he  has  not  yet  freed  him- 
self from  the  trammels  of  Nature  by  means  of  institu- 
tions and  thought,  what  else  can  he  do  but  portray  ton- 
self  as  he  really  is  ?  Such  is  the  character  of  all  MythcdO" 
gies.     The  activities  of  Nature,  and  of  luaR  i&-<elatioii 


s 
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to  the  same,  are  conceived  to  taike  place,  by  the  instra- 
mentality  of  supernatural  agent? ;.  the  most  common  phe- 
nomena have  i>ehind  them  the  demon,  angel,  Sf&r^  god, 
as  producing  cause.  Man  is  not  seized  in  his  freedom, 
nor  is  Nature  subjected  to  Law,  but  all  mediations  are  per- 
formed by  a  power  superior  to  both.  Mythology  is, 
therefore,  the  adequate  expression  of  this  world  of  exter- 
nal determination. 

The  mythopoeic  epoch  of  nations,  hence,  will  furnish 
the  Poet  numerous  examples  for  his  purpose.  Which  of 
the  many  Mythologies  will  he  then  take?  Evidently  the 
one -which  has  been  elaborated  by  the  nation  which  he  is 
addressing.  It  is  known  as  an  historical  fact  that  the 
belief  in  fairies  was  common,  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  play,  throughout  England.  To  this  consciousness 
already  existent  the  Poet  appeals,  and  at  the  same  time 
portrays  it  to  itself. 

But  there  are  two  more  characteristics  which  follow 
from  this  one  fundamental  principle.  In  .the  first  place, 
the  Fairy  World  is  not  the  product  of  Beason,  which  is 
here  the  State,  and  has  been  left  behind,  but  Qf  .th& 
Imagination,  which  objectifies  the  processes  of  Nature 
and  Spirit  in  the  form  of  images  and  external  activities. 
It  projects  some  personality  behind  every  kind  of  media- 
tion. Hence,  when  it  takes  complete  possession  of  the 
mind,  all  occurrences  are  transferred  to  the  realm  of  the 
Supernatural.  But  the  content  of  the  Imagination  is, 
nevertheless,  the  genuine  expression  of  the  consciousness 
of  a  nation  — ^its  statement  and  solution  of  the  prof  oundest 
problems  of  existence.  But,  in  the  second  place,  this  is 
also  the  world  of  poetry,  since  everything  is  transfused 
into  images  and  external  influences ;  the  prose  of  real  lifey 
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with  its  means  and  ends,  its  wants  and  utilities,  is  banisiicd 
— man  seems  to  live  in  a  perpetual  dream.  The  abstract 
Understanding,  with  its  categories  of  cause  and  effect* 
hiws  of  Nature,  etc..  has  no  validity  here:  all  is  pictured 
— aljatract  terms  are  quite  unknown.  Whole  nations,  like 
the  ancient  Hindoos,  seem  to  hare  lived  in  this  dre«inv, 
sensuous  state.  The  Fairr  World  is  a  phase  of  this  con- 
sciousness, and.  hence,  the  ethereal  poetical  exisleDoes 
which  flit  through  it  are  not  merely  the  capricious  prodaets 
of  the  Poet's  fancv.  but  strictlv  necessarv. 

These  are  the  essential  qualiticrs  with  which  the  Poet  has 
endowed  his  "Wood  near  Athens.''  It  is  a  w<xld  of 
external  determination  :  it  has  a  Mytholc^r.  which  is  the 
product  of  Imagination,  and  thus  resembles  dream-land, 
where  all  rushes  in  without  cause :  it  is  poetic,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  prosaic  life  in  society. 

3.  Such  is  the  second  thread  of  the  drama — the  knre- 
coUision  and  that  which  springs  from  it.  namely,  the 
poetic  Fairy-land.  The  third  thread  is  the  learning  and 
representation  of  the  theatrical  piece  by  the  downs. 
This  Ls  motived  on  the  first  page  of  the  play,  in  an  exter- 
nal manner,  by  Theseus  calling  upon  his  Master  of  Bends 
to  stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments — to  produce 
something  for  the  enteitaiimient  of  the  coort — that  is,  a 
demand  for  Art  has  arisen.  For  man's  highest  want  is, 
after  all.  to  know  himself ;  he  desires  to  behcM  his  own 
countenance,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirror,  which  Art  holds  up 
before  him.  Moreover,  there  is  an  c^cial  attached  to  the 
court,  and  generally  to  all  courts,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pio- 
Tide  for  the  above-mentioned  want. 

T     theme  will,  therefore,  be  that  which  gives  a  pictere 
court — of  its  chief  thought  and  bnsineBsat 
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time,  which  is  love.  The  content  of  the  drama  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  is  thus  a  love-coUision.  Now,  to 
exhibit  such  a  work  adequately  demands  the  highest  skill, 
both  in  actor  and  poet.  They  must  be  gifted  by  nature 
with  true  artistic  conception ;  they  must  polish  nature  by 
culture ;  Art  must  be  their  Hf  e  and  Hving ;  they  must  be 
professional.  Such  at  least  is  the  general  rule ;  dilettante- 
ism  beyond  the  private  circle  is  intolerable,  and  never  was 
it  more  happily  ridiculed  than  just  in  these  clowns. 
Shakespeare  has,  therefore,  chosen  not  to  give  a  poetic, 
ideal  picture  in  this  part,  but  a  prosaic  one ;  and  necessa- 
rily so,  for  what  would  the  second  picture  otherwise  have 
been  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  ?  In  fact,  this  play  of  the 
clowns  is  the  contrast  to  his  own  true  play ;  he  has  exhib- 
ited thus  in  the  one  and  the  same  totaUty  the  negative 
— that  is,  humorous  —  side  of  his  own  work. 

The  idea  of  the  third  thread  now  before  us  may,  there- 
fore, be  given  in  the  statement  —  Prose  is  trying  to  be 
Poetry.  The  rp«n1t.  is  a  \}}ir\(^Ac^u(^  of  the  legitimate  kind, 
forit  is  not  Poetry,  or  any  other  high  and  holy  thing, 
which  is  wantonly  caricatured,  but  the  prosaic  conception 
of  Poetry.  The  contradiction  is  real — inherent ;  the  Pro- 
saic attempts  to  be  what  it  is  not,  and  can  never  be  —  the 
Poetic  ;  its  efforts  to  put  on  such  ethereal  robes  are  simply 
ludicrous.  But  we  have  also  the  True  alongside  of  the 
Bui'lesque  ;  genuine  Poetry  is  to  be  found  just  here  in  the 
same  piece.  Thus  the  Poet  does  not  leave  us  with  a  nega- 
tive result;  after  his  wit  has  ceased  to  sparkle  there  is 
not  left  merely  a  handful  of  ashes,  but  the  positive  side  is 
present  also. 

In  this  connection  another  distinction  must  be  noticed 
which  the  Poet  has  carefully  elaborated.      It  is  not  the 
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cultivated,  refined,  prosaic  Understanding  which  is  here 
represented ;  that  will  be  shown  hereafter,  and  has  quite  a 
different  manifestation.  But  it  is  the  dull,  uneducated, 
prosaic  consciousness  of  low  life,  of  mechanical  employ- 
ments, with  a  feeling  for  only  the  most  gross  sensuous 
effects,  without  even  cultivated  taste,  not  to  speak  of 
artistic  conception.  The  lowest  form  of  prosaic  life  thus 
proposes  to  undertake  to  represent  the  very  highest  form 
of  the  highest  art,  namely.  Dramatic  Poetry ;  hence  the 
clowns,  too,  must  go  to  the  poetic  Fairy-land  —  the  mystic 
wood  of  the  Imagination. 

II.  These  are  the  three  threads  which  the  Poet  has 
unfolded  in  the  First  Act.  They  embrace  the  Real 
World,  from  which  the  play  suddenly  leaps  into  the  Ideal 
Realia.  The  logic  of  this  transition  has  been  already 
given  —  the  lovers  flee  from  civil  society,  with  its  manifold 
mediations,  whose  object  is  to  secure  freedom  and  enter  a 
Wood  whose  characteristic  was  defined  to  be  external 
determination.  That  is,  man  acts  there  through  influences 
from  without,  and  not  through  the  mediations  of  his  own 
Intelligence — through  institutions.  The  reader  wOl  note, 
therefore,  that  Theseus  and  his  world  here  disappear,  and 
their  place  is  taken  by  the  fairies  ;  the  former  cannot  con- 
sist with  the  latter.  Moreover,  when  Theseus  reappears 
the  sway  of  these  supernatural  beings  at  once  vanishes. 
If  we  now  examine  the  nature  and  attiibutes  of  the  fairies 
as  here  represented,  it  will  be  easy  to  discern  their  com- 
mon characteristic.  They  work  upon  man — deceive  him, 
lead  him  about  by  appearances,  victimize  his  sensSTJl  in 
general,  manifest  external  determination.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  exhibit  only  man  himself ;  they 
are  simply  a  portraiture  of  his  own  unfree  stage  of  eon- 
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«ciousness — of  his  own  delusions.  Such  must  be  their 
interpretation  —  they  are  symbols  of  some  phase  of  hu- 
man Spirit. 

1.  Let  us  now  consider  the  organization  of  this  Fairy 
World,  for  it  is  a  regular  hierarchy.  First  comes  the 
common  fairy,  with  a  description  of  her  functions.  She 
is  the  servant  —  she  dews  the  orbs  upon  the  green,  spots 
the  cowsHps,  hangs  dew-drops  in  the  flower's  ear — that  is, 
she  perfoiTOs  the  operations  usually  ascribed  to  Nature, 
which  is  thus  mediated  in  its  activity  by  the  fairies.  Next 
are  told  the  doings  of  Puck,  a  servant  of  a  higher  order, 
having  also  a  sphere  of  independent  activity,  in  which  he 
is  the  embodiment  6f  mischief,  and  causey  what  are  usually 
called  accidents.  He  seems  to  stand  in  a  nearer  relation 
to  man  than  the  other  fairies,  and  has  a  certain  external 
power  over  him.  Also,  the*  repulsive  element  of  Nature  is 
not  forgotten ;  it  stands  in  open  hostility  to  these  beings 
of  beauty — snakes,  newts,  worms,  spiders.  Negative 
Nature,  as  it  may  be  called  for  the  occasion,  is  warned  off, 
once  for  all,  from  the  sleeping  fairy  queen ;  only  Philomel, 
with  her  melody,  may  approach.  The  Beautiful  cannot 
abide  the  Ugly.  But  the  central  principle  of  the  fairy 
organization,  and  its  chief  figures,  are  the  pair  Oberon  and 
Titania,  to  whom  all  the  rest  are  subordinate. 

The  main  fact  here  to  be  observed  is  that  the  highest 
fairies  are  king  and  queen ;  hence  are  not  only  sexed,  but 
coupled,  or,  if  the  term  is  applicable  to  these  beings,  ai'e 
married.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  fairies. 
This  hint  will  furnish  the  key  to  what  follows,  for  the 
sexual  diremption  is  the  deepest  contradiction  of  Nature, 
and  the  sexual  unity  is  the  prof  oundest  harmony  of  Nature. 
The  pair,  therefore,  are  monarchs,  and  are  placed  on  the 
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apex  of  the  physical  world,  whose  highest  effort  is  self- 
production.  At  present,  however,  their  unity  has  been 
disturbed ;  the  two  sexes  are  in  opposition ;  Titania  and 
Oberon  have  quarreled.  What  is  the  result  ?  All  Nature 
is  out  of  joint  —  in  strife  with  itself ;  the  seasons  do  not 
come  in  their  regular  order  —  winter  is  in  summer  and 
summer  in  winter ;  the  waters  have  taken  possession  of  the 
land  and  destroyed  the  labors  of  man  —  all  of  which  evils 
are  produced  by  the  quarrel  of  the  royal  pair.  The  cause 
is  explicitly  stated  by  the  Poet  in  the  speech  of  Titania : 

"  And  this  same  progeny  of  evil  comes 
From  our  debate  —  from  our  dissension; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original." 

For,  when  the  central  and  controlling  principle  of  Nature 
is  thus  deranged  and  in  contradiction  with  itself,  the 
effects  must  be  transmitted  to  all  the  subordinate  parts. 
Such  is  the  poetical  conception  of  the  hierarchy  govern- 
ing Nature. 

But  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  separation  of  the  fairy 
couple  has  not  been  forgotten  —  it  is  represented  to  be 
jealousy.  This  passion  is  based  upon  the  absolute  unity 
of  man  and  wife  ;  it  asserts  that  each  individual  shall  find 
his  or  her  complete  existence  in  the  other.  If  a  third 
person  is  taken  by  either,  the  tie  is  destroyed.  Jealousy, 
therefore,  rests  upon  the  monogamic  nature  of  marriage, 
and  will,  and  ought  to,  be  manifested  in  all  its  intensity 
when  that  relation  is  disturbed.  The  king  and  queen  of 
Fairy-land  reproach  one  another  with  their  gallantries  — 
quarrel  and  separate.  Confusion  and  strife  must  now 
reign  in  the  kingdom  of  Nature.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  mutual  charges  of  infidelity,  as  equally  false  or  equally 
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true,  the  fault  of  the  separation  would  seem  to  lie  with 
Titania.  However  this  may  be,  Oberon  resolves  to  as- 
sert the  husband's  right  to  be  head  of  the  family,  and  is 
determined  to  subordinate  his  refractory  wife.  His  aim 
is  unity  and  peace  —  not  only  in  his  own  domestic  rela- 
tions, but  in  the  entire  realm,  of  which  he  is  the  supreme 
ruler. 

Thus*  the  action  sets  in  towards  the  reconciliation  of 
the  conflict  in  Fauy-land.  Accordingly,  he  prepares  the 
means  for  his  purpose.  It  is  by  dropping  the  juice  of  a 
certain  flower  upon  the  eye-lids  of  Titania  when  she  is 
asleep,  in  order  to  make  her  fall  in  love  with  some  ugly 
monster,  the  opposite  of  her  nature.  The  retributive 
character  of  this  punishment  is  obvious  —  if  you  cannot 
live  in  peace  with  me,  one  of  your  own  kind,  then  try  the 
contrary,  a  horrid  brute.  Titania,  therefore,  becomes 
infatuated  with  Bottom,  the  ass.  It  is  the  Poetic  under 
the  yoke  of  Prose  —  the  natural  result  of  her  separation 
from  her  husband,  since  she  has  abandoned  for  the  time 
the  beautiful  world  of  the  fairies,  and  its  monarch.  In 
this  service  she  undergoes  the  deepest  indignity ;  in  vain 
she  lavishes  her  choicest  love ;  her  ideal  perfections  are 
soiled  and  unappreciated  by  the  gross  clown.  The  cause 
of  the  quarrel  being  at  last  removed  by  the  submission  of 
the  wife,  Oberon  takes  pity  on  her  like  a  dutiful  husband, 
releases  her  from  her  thralldom,  and  restores  her  to  his 
bosom. 

Thus  the  conflict  which  harassed  Fairy-land  has  been 
harmonized,  and  peace  reigns.  But  mark!  now  occurs 
one  of  those  transitions  upon  which  so  much  stress  was 
laid  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay.  Night  flies  away ;  the 
darkness  of  the  Wood  is  driven  off  by  the  light  of  the 
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form,  which  the  dramatist  has  chosen,  and,  in  fact,  most 
choose. 

We  are  well  aware  that  not  a  few  people  will  regard  any 
attempt  to  make  out  a  consistent  unity  in  this  play  as 
wanton  and  absurd  refinement.  Moreover,  the  great 
interpreters  of  Shakespeare  will  be  pointed  to,  who  call  it 
a  caprice — a  dream  without  necessary  connection  in 
thought  of  its  various  parts.  That  is^the  worl^  }ai 
But  every  person  who  reads  this  play  with  admiration 
must  grant  that  there  is  a  profound  harmony  pervading  it 
throughout ;  that  he  feels  all  itsjgsgentl^l  pgrt-a  f n  hA  in 
gerfefitjuniflon  with  one  anQthfiji;  that  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  not  that  of  a  discordant  and  ill-assorted  poem. 
Thus,  however,  the  notion  of  caprice,  or  of  a  dream,  must 
be  abandoned  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  work.  Both 
these  elements  undoubtedly  are  present ;  there  is  a  capri- 
cious ingredient  in  certain  parts,  and  also  the  Fairy  World 
is  likened  to  the  dream-world ;  but  they  are  only  subor- 
dinate members  in  the  organization  of  the  whole.  If, 
then,  it  must  be  granted  that  there  is  a  deep,  underlying 
harmony  throughout  the  entire  piece,  it  must  further  be 
granted  that  the  attempt  to  ascertain  and  state  the  law  of 
such  harmony  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary. 

The  procedure  of  this  essay  will  be  twofold.  First,  it 
will  attempt  to  state  the  phases  or  movements  of  tii© 
entire  action,  and  their  transition  into  one  another ;  sec- 
ond, it  will  seek  to  trace  the  various  threads  which  run 
through  each  movement  of  the  play.  The  former  divides 
the  total  action  of  the  drama  into  a  certain  number  of 
parts ;  the  latter  unites  the  characters  together  into  groups. 
This  will  give  a  complete  view  of  the  structure  of  the  work, 
which  must  be  the  foundation  for  all  future  condusioiis. 


-T. 
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But,  after  such  preparatory  labor  of  method,  the  chief 
part  of  the  critic's  work  remains  to  be  done.  All  the 
above-mentioned  stages  must  be  explained  for  thought ; 
the  transitions  must  be  shown  to  be  logically  necessary ; 
the  different  characters,  if  important,  but  particularly  the 
different  groups  of  characters,  must  be  elucidated  in  their 
unity  — in  their  fundamental  idea.  In  other  words,  the 
language  of  imagination,  which  is  that  of  the  poet,  must 
be  translated  into  the  language  of  thought,  which  is  that 
of  the  critic. 

Following  the  principles  above  laid  down,  we  are  now 
ready  for  the  statement  of  the  various  phases  or  move- 
ments, which,  however,  must  finally  be  grasped  together 
into  the  one  complete  movement  of  the  play.  These  are 
three:  First^  the  Real  World,  which  is  emb£aced-ia-4he '"  I  ^^-^ 
First  Act,  and  which  is  called  real  because^  itgjaafidiatioas 
and  its  colUsiona  are  those  of  common  experience,  and  are 

lia^d.J4iQiL-theL.sdfccQaaciQiu§LJBe^^  second, 

the  Fairy  World,  the   Ideal   Realm,  which  terminates  iji  "'      \ < 
the  course  of  the  Fourth  Act,  so  named  because,  itfijuedi- 
ations  and  collisions  are  brought  about  through.ttie  agency 
of  supernatural  b^i;^g8.r—  the  creatures  of  the  Imagination ; 
third,   the  Representation  in  Art,   which,  together  with     -^^     ^^ 
the  return  from  Fairy-land  to  the  world  of  reality,  takes  ", 

up  the  rest  of  the  drama,  except  the  final  scene.  In  this 
last  part,  then,  the  first  two  parts  mirror  themselves  — 
the  action  reflects  itself,  the  play  plays  itself  playing ;  it  is 
its  own  spectator,  including  its  audience  and  itself  in  one 
and  the  same  movement.  Thus  there  is  reached  a  totality 
of  Representation  which  represents,  not  only  something 
else  besides  itself,  but  represents  itself  in  the  act  of  Rep- 
resentation.   The  very  limits  of  Dramatic  Art  are  touched 
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beginning.  To  take  another  phase  of  the  same  interpre- 
tation, the  lovers  have  run  the  course  of  caprice,  and  are 
now  ready  to  experience  the  permanent  affection  upon 
which  the  Family  reposes. 

The  lovers  awake,  and,  their  difficulty  being  harmonized, 
Fairy-land  disappears  like  a  dream.  Not  that  they  have 
actually  dreamed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  contrast  is  very 
distinctly  drawn — they  sleep,  but  do  not  dream,  in  this 
realm.  In  their  waking  state  they  compare  their  night's 
experience  to  a  dream,  on  account  of  the  external  media- 
tion. The  fact  is  to  be  noticed,  for  critics  have  generally 
tried  to  explain  the  whole  work  from  this  single  element. 
The  lovers  thus  find  themselves  again  in  the  world  of 
institutions — before  Theseus  the  ruler  and  Egeus  the 
parent.  But,  now,  the  two  pairs  are  in  perfect  harmony — 
their  love  is  reciprocal ;  hence  the  rational  basis  of  union 
is  present  in  both  couples.  Theseus,  therefore,  reverses 
his  former  sentence ;  he  decides  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  daughter  against  the  will  of  the 
parent — a  solution  which  Shakespeare  uniformly  gives  in 
all  similar  collisions.  Nor  can  Theseus  consistently  do 
otherwise ;  for  what  is  he  himself  doing  but  celebrating 
his  own  union  with  Hippolyta?  The  rfttnrn  of  tl?g  lovers 
from  the  Ideal  to  the  Real  World  is  thus  accomplish^ 

3.  The  third  thread  must  now  be  resimied  -rr^^eclowns 
in  Fairy-land.  Why  are  they,  too,  here?  The  quesfioil" 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  for  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
place  most  uncongenial  to  them.  And  so  it  is ;  the  poetic 
world  is  certainly  not  their  natural  abode.  But  in  the 
present  instance  they  have  left  their  prosaic  ocoupatioii ; 
they  are  transcending  their  own  sphere,  and  are  laying  to 
represent  a  play — a  work  of  Art  —  which  lies  far  out  of 
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their  comprehension.  The  attempt,  however,  brings  them 
into  the  Fairy-land  of  Poetry,  which  is  soon  found  full  of 
strange  beings,  and  they  are  compelled  by  terror  to  leave 
it  with  precipitation.  A  man  cannot  make,  nor  indeed 
act,  a  drama  without  entering  the  mystic  Wood — the 
world  of  the  Imagination.  To  be  sure,  the  clowns  them- 
selves, for  going  there,  can  give  only  a  common-place 
reason — "lest  our  devices  be  known;"  since,  if  the  plot 
should  be  revealed,  then  there  would  be  no  "surprise." 
But  the  principal  thing  to  be  noticed  is  how  they  reduce 
everything  to  the  dead  level  of  Prose.  Their  solicitude 
for  the  audience  is  touching ;  it  must  be  perpetually  re- 
minded that  these  characters  are  not  real,  but  that  they 
are  merely  assumed —  that  I  am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom, 
the  weaver;  that  I  am  not  a  lion — be  not  afraid!-^ but 
Snug,  the  joiner.  The  clowns,  therefore,  have  not  the 
primary  notion  of  the  drama;  they  do  not  comprehend 
that  it  is  a  representation  and  not  a  reality.  The  imagi- 
native form  must  be  at  once  destroyed,  and  the  illusion  of 
Art  is  always  extinguished  by  their  prosaic  explanations. 
This  trait  is  common  to  all  these  "  mechanicals,"  and  lies 
deep  in  their  nature ;  it  forms  the  essence  of  their  comic 
characterization.  They  are,  verily,  mechanical ;  they 
reduce  all  poetic  form  to  Prose.  Thus  their  end  is  a 
nullity ;  they  are  simply  destroying  the  object  which  they 
are  seeking  to  produce  —  are  annihilating  their  own  end  — 
which  principle  is  the  essence  of  Comedy. 

Another  trait  must  not  be  forgotten  —  how  realistic 
they  are !  how  true  to  nature  and  probability !  No  sham 
moonshine  for  them ;  they  must  have  the  queen  of  night 
herself  present  in  her  own  person,  if  possible ;  no  pretended 
wall,  or,  if  it  must  be  represented  by  a  man,  let  him  be  plas- 
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tered.  All  is  to  be  real,  natural,  probable.  Thus,  how- 
ever, the  thought  is  lost,  for  the  attempt  is,  not  to  portray 
Spirit,  but  to  reproduce  the  meaningless  forms  of  Nature 
in  their  fidelity.  One  might  almost  think  that  the  Poet 
was  satirizing  the  modern  generation  of  critics,  so  true 
does  he  hit  their  canons.  But  Nature  has  to  illustrate  and 
portray  only  Mind  in  an  artistic  work ;  when  it  ceases  to 
have  this  significance  it  is  worthless. 

Their  flight  from  the  land  of  the  Imagination  cannot  be 
long  delayed.  Bottom,  the  hero  of  the  clowns,  appears 
to  them  suddenly  with  an  ass's  head  on,  the  appropriate* 
ness  of  which  might  be  shown  in  various  ways,  but  it  will 
be  manifest.  Such  does  Bottom  turn  out  to  be  in  the 
realm  of  Art,  and  is  thus  represented  even  to  his  own 
comrades.  Terror-stricken  at  his  image,  which  is  without 
question  their  own  fate  if  they  remain,  they  flee  in  all  speed 
in  order  to  avoid  being  'translated"  also.  Such  is  the 
lamentable  outcome  of  the  rude  Prosaic  in  its  efforts  to 
reproduce  the  Poetic.  How  much  of  this  satire  was 
intended  for  his  own  age  by  the  Poet  cannot  now  be  told. 
But  since  it  was  his  special  calling  —  the  Drama  —  which 
is  here  the  theme,  we  may  suppose  that  it  had  some  foot- 
hold in  the  circumstances  of  his  time. 

One  other  phase  of  this  realm  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
We  have  just  seen  with  what  effect  the  prosaic  clowns  woo 
Poetry ;  what,  now,  if  Poetry  should  become  the  lover  and 
servant  of  Piose ?  Such  is  the  scene  when  Titania  fails 
in  love  with  Bottom  —  the  queen  of  Fairy-land  with  an 
ass.  The  contrast  in  all  its  ludicrousness  is  here  por- 
trayed —  the  two  elements  are  brought  face  to  face.  The 
motive  for  her  strange  conduct  has  already  been  stated  to 
lie  in  her  separation  from  Oberon.     The  Ethereal  is  thas 
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subjected  to  the  Gross  and  Sensual ;  Imagination  and  her 
handmaids,  separated  from  beings  of  their  own  spiritual 
nature,  must  obey  the  behests  of  Prose  —  nay,  be  swal- 
lowed in  its  voracious  appetite.  Her  rapt  poetic  utter- 
ances are  reduced  to  groveling  common-places ;  her  ambro- 
sial food  seems  to  excite  no  desire ;  her  sweet  caresses  are 
turned  into  grossness ;  she  has  at  last  to  tie  up  her  sweet- 
heart's tongue.  When  she  returns  to  her  first  love,  how 
she  hates  the  brute.  The  result,  therefore,  of  the  clowns' 
visit  to  Fairy-land  —  the  realm  of  Art — is  that  they  have 
produced  and  also  beheld  a  picture,  but  a  picture  of  their 
own  asininity,  and  that  they  have  been  rudely  driven  ofE 
from  the  mystic  Wood  by  its  inhabitants.  Thus  they  also 
have  returned  to  the  Real  World. 

We  have  now  traced  to  their  conclusion  the  three  threads 
of  the  second  grand  movement  of  the  drama  —  the  Fairy 
World.  Again  we  are  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
old  society  from  which  we  parted  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Act.  The  difficulty  upon  which  a  separation  from  it  was 
based  has  disappeared  —  the  collision  which  created  the 
Ideal  Realm  has  been  harmonized ;  hence  the  ground  of  its 
existence  has  been  taken  away.  Theseus,  who  represents 
the  State,  no  longer  gives  absolute  validity  to  the  will  of 
the  parent;  and,  since  it  was  his  adverse  decree  which 
caused  the  flight,  there  must  now  follow  the  return  to,  and 
the  reconciliation  with,  the  Real  World.  Here  the  work 
of  the  Poet  might  be  made  to  end  —  here  it  does  end  in 
the  two  previous  groups  of  ideal  dramas,  for  they  con- 
clude with  the  general  restoration.  But  in  the  play 
before  us  he  has  chosen  to  make  a  higher  synthesis ;  he 
wishes  not  only  to  portray  an  action  to  the  spectators, 
but  also  to  make  the  action  portray  itself. 
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III.  Hence  we  must  now  pass  to  the  third  movement 
of  the  work,  which  has  not  yet  been  developed  —  the 
Representation.  The  court  has  demanded  Art  in  which 
to  see  itself,  or  at  least  by  which  to  amuse  itself.  The 
two  actions  which  have  hitherto  run  alongside  of  each 
other  are  now  to  be  brought  up  before  Theseus  and  his 
company,  who  henceforth  assume  the  part  of  audience 
and  critics.  The  poem,  therefore,  after  beholding  and 
reflecting  itself,  is  to  criticise  itself.  But  these  criticisms 
will  only  illustrate  the  points  of  view  of  the  different 
speakers. 

1.  The  first  thread  of  this  movement  is  the  story  of  the 
lovers,  which  has  been  told  to  the<  company,  as  we  see  by 
the  words  of  Hippolyta  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Act : 


(< » 


Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers  speak  of." 

Shakespeare,  however,  could  not  well  repeat  the  same 
story  in  the  same  play,  and,  hence,  it  is  here  omitted. 
The  main  point  dwelt  upon  by  the  Poet  is  the  criticism  of 
Theseus.  How  will  he  treat  the  Poetic  as  it  was  shown 
in  the  strange  tale  of  Fairy-land?  His  conception  is 
purely  prosaic ;  hence  in  him  Prose  again  appears,  but  it 
is  now  altogether  different  from  the  groveling,  sensuous 
form  which  was  manifested  in  the  "rude  mechanicals." 
Here  we  see  education,  refinement,  abstract  culture. 
Theseus,  therefore,  represents  in  this  connection  the 
Prose  of  the  cultivated  Understanding,  whose  skepticism 
assails  all  poetic  conception  and  tears  its  forms  to  pieces. 
He  derides  the  "  antic  fables ;"  he  scoffs  at  "  the  lunatic, 
the  lover,  and  the  poet,"  placing  them  in  the  same  cate- 
gory; the  Imagination  itself  is  made  the  subject  of  his 
sneers  —  it  is  full  of  "tricks,**  and  is  placed  in  striking 
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contrast  with  '*  cool  reason."  The  poet's  function  is  to 
^'^give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name" — 
that  is.  the  Poet's  woi^  is  without  any  actual  or  rational 
content.  Old  Theseus  was  a  downright  PhUiMer^  as  the 
Germans  would  say.  It  is  the  prosaic  Understanding 
attempting  to  criticise  Poetry,  whose  essence  is  totally 
outside  of  its  horizon.  Theseus  will  not  acknowledge 
that  under  this  fabulous  form  may  be  found  the  profound- 
est  meaning ;  it  is  not  his  form,  and,  hence,  worthless. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  famous  speech  of  Theseus,  since  the  passages 
above  mentioned,  which  are  taken  from  it,  have  been 
quoted  by  critics  of  high  authority  as  the  most  adequate 
definitions  of  Poetry  and  of  the  Imagination  that  have 
ever  been  given.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Theseus 
intends  to  ridicule  both ;  and  his  language,  on  a  careful 
examination,  will  be  found  to  be  that  of  skeptical  derision. 
Look,  too,  at  the  answer  of  his  wife,  and  see  how  she 
understand  him. 

This  wife,  Hippolyta,  is  of  quite  a  different  character ; 
she,  with  all  the  appreciation  inherent  in  the  female  nature, 
is  inclined  to  gently  dissent  from  the  negative  judgments 
of  her  husband.  She  mildly  suggests  that  there  may  be 
some  content  in  these  wild,  poetic  forms  of  Fairy-land ; 
that  the  stor}'  of  the  night  — 

"  More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images. 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy ; 
But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable." 

With  this  quiet  remark  she  ceases ;  she  does  not  pursue 
the  discussion  further,  for  she  is  a  woman,  and  possesses, 
perhaps,  the  immediate  feeling  and  appreciation  of  Poetry, 
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rather  than  the  ability  to  give  the  grounds  of  her  judgment. 
Such  is  the  contrast :  Theseus  has  at  his  side  the  opposite 
form  of  consciousness  —  the  husband  and  wife  exhibit 
opposite  phases  of  critical  opinion.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Poet  does  not  represent,  and  cannot  represent, 
the  highest  critical  comprehension  of  his  work,  for  that 
involves  the  statement  of  the  entire  content  in  an  abstract 
form,  while  he  must  necessarily  employ  for  the  same  con- 
tent a  poetical  form. 

2.  But  the  second  thread — the  play  of  the  clowns — 
now  comes  up  for  representation.  It  must  also  be  sub- 
jected to  the  criticism  of  the  audience,  mainly  composed 
of  these  two  mental  principles — Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 
The  Duke  wants  to  be  amused ;  he  rejects  the  old  plays ; 
he  must  see  something  new ;  he,  therefore,  chooses  Fyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe^  both  on  account  of  its  novelty  and  its 
absurd  title,  though  against  the  strong  protests  of  his 
Art  critic.  The  clowns  appear  and  go  through  with  their 
play.  We  again  observe  in  them  the  same  elements  which 
were  before  characterized  —  the  destruction  of  all  artistic 
form;  the  introduction  of  nature  in  its  immediateness 
simply  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  the  bearer  of  any 
spiritual  meaning;  rant,  which  lays  equal  emphasis  on 
what  is  impoiliant  and  unimportant,  without  any  relief; 
ignorance  of  all  technical  requirements  of  acting,  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  general  stupidity  and  self-importance. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  separation  of  the  lovers 
in  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  rests,  not  upon  a  moral  obstacle, 
but  a  natural  object ;  the  basis  of  the  collision  in  the  play 
is  a  wall.  It  exhibits  the  realistic  style  reduced  to  absurd- 
ity. The  critical  judgment  of  the  audience  serves  to 
bring  out  more  strongly  the  contradictions  of  the  piece. 
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beneath  whose  sneers  it  perishes,  Theseus  pronouncing 
upon  it  final  sentence.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  clowns 
have  fared  hard  in  their  artistic  efforts.  After  a  very 
uncomplimentary  picture  of  Bottom  —  and,  in  fact,  of 
themselves  —  they  are  frightened  out  of  Fairy-land,  and 
thus  excluded  from  the  world  of  Poetry ;  and  now  their 
work  is  torn  piecemeal  by  the  critical  Understanding. 
Neither  Gods  nor  Men,  Poetry  nor  Prose,  can  endure 
mediocrity  in  Art,  much  less  stupidity.  It  will  also  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  reader  that  the  Poet  has  por- 
trayed in  the  drama  before  us  the  two  essential  phases  of 
the  prosaic  Understanding  in  its  attempts  to  attain  the 
beautiful  realm  of  Poetry.  Theseus  and  the  clowns  have 
thus  a  common  element. 

The  three  pairs  of  lovers  retire  to  rest  in  perfect  hap-*^ 
piness   and  peace,  and   the  Poet  again  allows  the  Fairy       \ 
World  to  flit  for  a  moment  across  the  stage,  as  if  to  give 
one  more  hint  of  its  meaning.     This  world  is  now,  too,  in 
harmony ;   Oberon  and  Titania,  the  ideal  couple,  besides 
the   three   real   ones,  enter   with  their  train  and  sing  an 
epithalamium^  whose  content  is  the  prosperity  and  con- 
cord of  the  Family.     Thus  Fairy-land  has  done  its  last  j 
duty — it  has  reflected  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  strug-      / 
gle,  whereas  previously  it  had  imaged  the  strife.                  / 

At  this  point  the  drama  must  end ;  its  three  movements, 
with  their  various  threads,  have  been  wrought  out  to  their 
natural  conclusion.  The  reader  will  probably  consider 
some  of  the  above  explanations  to  be  far-fetched,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  faintest  hint  of  the  Poet  has 
often  been  expanded  in  full.  Such,  however,  is  the  duty 
of  criticism;  it  gives  what  Poetry  cannot,  and  Poetry 
gives  what  it  cannot.     Besides,  in  the  present  drama  one 
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often  feels  that  Shakespeare  did  not  always  adequately 
realize  his  conception;  he  wrestles  with  his  idea,  and 
sometimes  does  not  succeed  in  embodying  it  with  clearness 
and  completeness.  Especially  the  third  part — the  Rep- 
resentation—  caused  him  great  difficulty,  and  is  the  least 
perfect  of  the  three  parts.  The  thought  of  making  the 
play  reflect  itself  in  the  course  of  its  own  action  never 
lost  hold  of  him  during  the  whole  period  of  his  dramatic 
career.  The  poem  has  other  inequalities  of  execution, 
and  bears  numerous  traces  of  the  youthfulness  of  the 
author.  But  the  conception  is  one  of  his  grandest, 
though  not  always  clear  and  definite  in  his  own  mind,  and, 
hence,  the  work  is  marred  with  some  imperfections.  It 
has  been  attempted  in  the  foregoing  essay  to  develop  the 
complete  idea  of  the  Poet — not  in  his  own  beautiful 
poetic  form,  but  in  the  abstract  form  of  thought. 

Let  us  express  the  general  movement  of  this  dramia 
from  another  point  of  view.  In  it  is  introduced  the 
Mythological  World,  the  adequate  poetic  representation  of 
which,  however,  gives  the  Epos.  The  latter  has  as  its 
mediating  instrumentalities  those  beings  of  a  realm  beyond 
— the  god  and  goddess,  the  nymph,  fairy,  elf,  angels; 
or,  to  present  its  negative  elements,  devils,  furies,  gob- 
lins, giiffins,  etc.  These  supernatural  powers  are  por- 
trayed as  influencing  man  externally.  They,  therefore, 
do  not  belong  to  the  Drama  in  its  strictness,  for  it  exhibits 
man  as  determined  through  himself — through  his  own 
internal  being — through  motives,  ends,  passions,  thoughts. 
It  is  the  most  adequate  expression  of  self-determination, 
of  freedom,  and,  hence,  it  is  the  highest  point  of  Art. 
The  divinities  of  the  Epos  may,  it  is  true,  be  only  these 
internal  deteiininations  of  man  in  an  external  foim,  but 
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it  is  just  this  form  which  gives  the  basis  of  the  essential 
distinctions  of  Art.  The  Epos,  therefore,  passes  away  in 
the  culture  of  nations  when  they  come  to  a  profound^er 
self- consciousness,  and  the  Drama  takes  its  place  as  a 
truer  and  more  adequate  representation  of  Spirit.  In 
order  to  ascertain,  therefore,  the  true  position  of  the 
mythological  element  in  the  play  before  us,  we  must  be 
careful  to  note  that  it  also  is  transitory;  it  passes  away 
with  the  dawn  of  light,  the  most  perfect  symbol  of  intelli- 
gence ;  when  the  parties  fully  wake,  in  the  presence  of 
Theseus,  it  is  no  more.  In  like  manner  it  departs  in  the 
history  of  nations.  The  Poet  has  thus  introduced  an 
epical  element  into  his  drama,  but  only  as  a  subordinate 
phase ;  the  action  moves  out  of  this  purely  epical  world, 
where,  if  it  remained  to  the  end,  it  would  not  give  a  true 
drama.  A  dramatic  composition  which  employs  only  these 
instrumentalities  of  the  Epos  is  a  contradiction — it  vio- 
lates its  own  fundamental  principle.  Many  dramatists  have 
committed  this  sin  against  their  Art,  and  thus  debauched 
it,  but  Shakespeare  always  remains  true  to  its  highest 
thought ;  if  he  seems  at  times  to  wander,  it  is  only  to 
return  with  additional  spoils.  The  External,  though 
employed  by  him  in  all  its  shapes,  he  invariably  trans- 
mutes into  the  internal. 

The  views  which  have  been  held  concerning  the  purport 
of  this  drama  have  been  various,  and  have,  as  a  general 
rule,  seized  some  one  side  and  considered  it  to  be  the 
whole.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  an  intrigue  of  capri- 
cious love,  and  certainly  this  is  one  of  its  elements, 
namely,  the  part  of  the  lovers.  It  has  also  been  called  a 
romantic  drama,  as  if  the  mythological  world  were  its 
single  thread,  whereas  it  is  only  one  of  the  several  threads 
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which  are  woven  together  into  the  complete  fabric.  But 
the  most  general  explanation  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  dream. 
To  this  view,  however,  the  objections  are  so  strong  that  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  entertained.  Granting  that  the 
world  of  fairies  is  the  same  as  the  world  of  dreams,  the 
above-mentioned  explanation  leaves  two  entire  movements 
of  the  play  wholly  unaccounted  for,  namely,  the  first  and 
the  third.  More  than  half  of  the  poem  is,  therefore, 
decidedly  awake,  and  transpires  in  the  Real  World.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  lovers  dream 
these  occurrences  in  Fairy-land;  on  the  contrary,  they 
first  go  to  sleep  after  all  the  events  there  have  transpired. 
They  only  compare  their  experiences  to  a  dream.  Then, 
when  we  have  called  it  a  dream,  what  is  explained,  since 
the  content  of  dreams  is  so  various,  and  their  product  is 
not  generally  a  poem  like  Midsummer  Night's  Dream? 
Finally,  the  name  of  the  piece  is  cited  in  support  of  this 
view ;  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
titles  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  have  only  the  most 
remote  reference  to  their  contents ;  several  have,  in  fact, 
names  of  quite  the  same  signification.  It  is  true  that  the 
world  of  Imagination  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
of  dreams,  and  it  is  just  this  resemblance,  and  nothing 
else,  of  which  the  Poet  speaks.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
seeking  a  higher  synthesis,  which  will  account  for  every 
part  of  the  drama,  and  will  combine  its  diverse  elements 
into  a  consistent  unity. 


TEMPEST. 

The  great  and  striking  peculiarity  of  this  play  is  that 
its  action  lies  wHoTIy  mllliridcat' W  '  It  differsy  there- 
:fore,'  from  every  other  drama  of  Shakespeare  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  mediation.  The  Poet,  in  most  of  his  works, 
portrays  the  Real  World,  and  exhibits  man  as  acting  from 
clear,  conscious  motives,  and  not  from  supernatural  influ- 
ences. But  here  he  completely  reverses  his  procedure ; 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  chief  instrumentalities  of  the 
poem  are  external ;  its  conflicts  and  solutions  are  brought 
about  by  powers  seemingly  beyond  human  might  and 
intelligence.  It  should,  however,  be  placed  in  the 
ideal  class  of  mediated  dramas,  in  all  of  which  some  phase 
of  the  Ideal  World  is  the  great  mediating  principle.  But 
in  these  plays  the  Real  World  is  also  present,  and  there  is 
in  the  course  of  the  action  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Hence,  too,  there  follows  a  change  of  place  and 
time,  and  the  so-called  unities  must  be  violated.  But 
Tempest  has  not  this  double  element — with  the  first. scene 
we  are  in  the  magic  realm  of  the  island  and  its  influences, 
which  do  not  cease  till  the  last  line  of  the  play«  Hence  yj^ 
is  more  unique,  more  homogeneous^  iJian  any  of  the 
dramas  belonging  to  this  classy  the  unities  of  time^And 
place  can  be  observed,  and  the  action  lies  wholly  in  the 
Id^sJ, .TEp^di*  I^  ^^9  therefore,  the  culmination,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  the  perfection,  of  this  dramatic  form. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  interpreter  to  translate  the 
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poetic  shapes  and  mediations  —  in  which  tliis  play  abounds 
above  all  others — into  Thought.  Thus  he  gives  the 
same  meaning,  the  same  content,  which  is  found  in  the 
play;  but  he  addresses  the  Reason  and  Understanding, 
instead  of  the  Imagination.  What  Shakespeare  expresses 
in  poetry  he  must  express  in  prose,  and,  moreover, 
must  supply  the  logical  nexus  which  the  imaginative 
form  cannot  give.  Hence,  above  all  things,  let  him  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  merely  substituting  one  poetical 
shape  for  another,  whereby  notliing  is  explained  and  con- 
fusion is  only  increased.  If  Prospero  is  called  Shakes- 
peare, or  by  any  other  name,  what  is  gained  by  the 
change?  The  same  difficulties  remain  for  Thought  as 
before.  The  task  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  likely  to  give  satis- 
faction at  first  to  the  reader;  for  these  beautiful  ideal 
shapes  must  perish  before  our  eyes  and  be  transformed 
into  the  dry,  abstract  forms  of  prose.  The  contrast  is 
striking,  perhaps  repulsive ;  but,  if  we  wish  to  compre- 
hend, and  not  merely  to  enjoy,  Shakespeare,  there  is  no 
alternative. 

Let  us  bring  before  our  minds  the  three  leading  facts  of 
the  play  and  grasp  them  in  their  true  relation.  First^  AI911SO 
and  his  company  represent  the  Real  World ;  but  they  have 
arrived  at  a  magic  isle,  where  they  are  under  the  sway  of 
unknown  external  agencies.  Within  certain  limits  they 
still  can  act  through  themselves,  but  their  chief  move- 
ments are  determined  from  without  by  the  Ideal  World  — 
Ariel  and  his  spirits,  who  constitute  the  second  element. 
Thus  the  fact  is  indicated  that  the  Ideal  or  Supematnral 
World  is  master  of  the  Real  or  Natural  World.  Iliirdlysi 
there  is  Prospero,  a  being  who  commands  both,  yet  par- 
takes of  both,  these  principles  —  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the 
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TTLatoral  and  the. supernatural;  he  is  connected  by  nation- 
ality, and  eyen  by  family,  with  those  in  the  ship,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  ihe  lord  of  Ariel  and  of  the  Spirit  World, 
■who  fulfill  his  behests  with  implicit  obedience. 

Here  appears  the  twofold  nature  of  Prospero,  which  is 
the  pivotal  point  of  the  drama,  and,  hence,  its  comprehen- 
sion must  be  our  first  object.  He  controls  the  elements, 
he  is  gifted  with  foresight,  he  possesses  absolute  power — 
yet  he  in  his  weakness  has  been  expelled  from  his  throne 
and  country.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  difference  of  time 
between  his  expulsion  and  his  present  greatness,  but  this 
cannot  adequately  account  for  the  contradiction.  Let  us 
try  to  explain  these  two  elements  of  his  character,  as  they 
have  been  elaborated  fully  by  the  Poet  in  the  course  of 
the  drama.  In  the  first  place,  Prospero  must  manifest  the 
finite  side  of  his  nature.  As  an  individual,  he  comes  in 
contact  with  other  individuals  and  things  —  in  general, 
with  the  realm  of  finitude  in  which  he  himself  is  finite. 
Limitation  begets  struggle ;  thus  arise  the  collisions  of 
life.  Many  men,  it  seems,  have  been  his  superiors  in  these 
struggles ;  his  brother  is  a  much  more  practical  man  — 
has  dethroned  him  and  driven  him  off.  Such  is  Prospero 
the  individual,  and  as  such  he  collides  with  various  forms 
of  finite  existence.  He  has  been  hitherto  defeated  in  these 
conflicts.  This  is  the  one  element.  But  Prospero  also 
possesses  the  side  of  universality ;  he  is  spirit,  intelU- 
gence  —  which  comprehends,  solves,  and  portrays  all  the 
collisions  of  the  finite  world.  It  is  only  through  long 
discipline  and  devoted  study  that  he  has  attained  this 
power.  His  pursuit  of  knowledge,  moreover,  cost  him  his 
dukedom,  and,  hence,  was  the  source  of  his  chief  con- 
flict—  that  with  his  brother.     He  thus  stands  for  spirit  in 
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its  highest  potence  —  the  Universal — but  he  is  at  the  same 
time  the  Individual,  and,  hence,  is  exposed  to  the  realm 
of  finite  relation  and  struggle,  which,  however,  his  reasoa 
must  bring  into  an  harmonious  unity. 

But  his  spiritual  activity  is  mostly  confined  to  a  special 
form  of  intelligence  —  that  form  which  embodies  its  con- 
tents  in  pictures  and  symbols,  namely,  the  creative  Imag- 
ination. Prospero  does  not  employ  pure  thought,  but 
poetic  shapes  and  images.  He  must,  therefore,  be  the 
Poet,  who  has  within  him  the  world  in  ideal  forms,  and, 
hence,  possesses  over  it  an  absolute  power.  He  calls  up 
from  the  vasty  deep  whatever  shapes  he  wishes  in  order 
to  execute  his  purposes  and  perform  his  mediations. 
Thus  he  solves  all  the  contradictions  in  which  he,  as  an 
indi^ddual,  is  involved,  and  subdues  all  the  influences- 
which  come  within  his  magic  circle.  For  he  is  this  uni- 
versal power ;  and  in  the  sphere  of  ideality  —  in  the  reahn 
of  spirit  —  nothing  can  resist  him.  The  revenge  of  Pros- 
pero is,  therefore,  ideal,  for  certainly  Shakespeare  would 
never  have  taken  such  instrumentalities  as  these  spirits  to- 
portray  a  real  revenge  merely.  Moreover,  the  play  must 
end  in  reconcihation  —  the  harmony  of  the  Individual  with 
the  Universal ;  for  spuit  possesses  just  this  power  over  the 
conflicts  of  finite  existence  —  it  must  show  itself  to  be 
master. 

In  this  way  we  can  account  for  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of  Prospero  in  the  drama.  He  is  the  p'and  central 
figure  —  the  absolute  power  who  controls  ultinxateljz^the 
movements  of  every  person,  and  from  whom  all  the  action 
proceeds.  The  form  of  mediation  is,  therefore,  external ; 
but,  trul}^  considered,  Prospero  is  no  deus  ex  machina  — 
no  merely  external  divinity  brought  in  to  cut  the  knot 
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that  cannot  be  untied.  The  interpretation  must  always 
exhibit  him  inside  of  the  action ;  the  clew  is  his  double 
nature.  As  an  individual,  he  is  engaged  in  conflict ;  but 
then  he  steps  back,  beholds  and  portrays  that  conflict, 
and  solves  it  through  spirit  in  the  form  of  Imagination. 
He  is,  therefore,  the  mediator  of  his  own  collisions ;  thus 
externality  falls  away.  The  solution  is,  hence,  not  exter- 
nal, which  would  be  the  case  if  the  absolute  power  simply 
stood  outside  of  the  action  and  commanded  everything 
lO  take  place.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  critic  to 
explain  these  external  mediations  —  of  which  the  play  is 
fall  —  into  a  clear,  spiritual  signification. 

Prospero  is,  therefore,  the  mighty  spirit  standing  be- 
hind and  portraying  the  collisions  of  his  own  individual 
life,  and  of  finite  existence  generally.  But  this  is  not 
enough  to  account  for  his  activity.  _  He  could  easily  put 
his  experiences  and  struggles  into  a  dramatic  form  with- 
ouTuivoEng  the  aid  of  the  Supernatural  World.  The  ne- 
cessity of  this  element  must  be  seen.  If  he  would  give  a 
complete  i^icture  of  his  own  activity,  he  must  portray  not 
only  the  above-mentioned  conflicts,  but  also  portray  him- 
self as  portraying  them.  In  other  words,  he  must  depict 
himself  as  Poet — as  Universal ;  he  must  give  an  account  of 
his  own  process,  and  that  account  must  also  be  in  a  poetic 
form.  This  will  push  the  Imagination  to  the  very  verge  of 
its  powers,  for  thus  it  must  do  what  abstract  thought  alone 
can  usually  do,  namely,  it  must  comprehend  and  portray 
itself.  Hence  comes  the  external  form  representing  it  as 
the  absolute  master  over  its  materials. 

The  Drama  thus  attempts  to  account  for  itself  in  a 
drama  —  in  its  own  f onn.  Having  swept  over  the  whole 
field  of  life  and  portrayed  every  species  of  collision,  it 
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now  comes  to  grasp  itself  —  its  own  process.  Thus  it 
l^ecomes  truly  universal  —  a  complete  totality ;  for  it  takes 
in  the  world  and  itself  too.  This  play  is  often  considered 
Shakespeare's  last,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  final  sum- 
ming up  of  his  activity  —  or,  indeed,  that  of  any  >great 
poet.  In  his  other  works  he  has  portrayed  the  manifold 
variety  of  collisions,  but  now  he  portrays  them  being  por- 
trayed. Here  he  reaches,  if  he  does  not  transgress,  the 
limit  of  dramatic  representation,  though  not  of  poetic 
conception ;  he  can  use  only  strange,  symbolical  shapes 
to  indicate  his  meaning  —  shapes  quite  unmanageable  for 
mere  ocular,  theatrical  effect. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  the  poem  springing  from  the  two- 
fold nature  of  Prospero.  As  individual,  we  must  expect 
to  behold  him  involved  in  some  of  the  ordinary  dramatic 
collisions.  An  analysis  will  reveal  three  of  them,  all  in 
regular  gradation  of  importance.  First,  there  arises  the 
collision  in  the  Family —  Prospero,  the  father,  on  the  one 
hand,  against  the  lovers,  Ferdinand  and  Mir^da,  on  the 
other.  The  old  conflict  is  depicted  —  the  choice  of  the 
daughter  is  opposed  by  the  will  of  the  parent.  Secondly, 
there  is  portraj^ed  the  collision  in  the  State  —  Prospero, 
the  rightful  ruler  of  Milan,  against  the  usurper,  Antonio, 
supported  by  the  King  of  Naples,  both  of  whom  with  fol- 
lowers are  on  board  the  newly-arrived  ship.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  more  general  collision,  which  may  be  stated  to 
be  between  Rationality  and  SensuaUty  —  the  former  repre- 
sented b}^  Prospero  and  Ariel,  the  latter  by  Caliban,  with 
Trinculo  and  Stephano.  The  Sensual  rises  up  against  the 
Rational  in  all  its  forms — in  Institutions  and  even  in  Art, 
as  well  as  in  Intelligence.  Such  is  the  material  for  Imag- 
ination to  work  upon. 
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But  the  other  side  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  Imagi- 
nation, at  the  same  time,  portrays  itself  elaborating  this 
content.  The  Poet  is  not  only  going  to  make  the  drama, 
but  is  going  to  show  himself  making  it.  This  gives  the 
ideal  element,  representing  Prospero  as  having  the  abso- 
lute power  of  mediating  all  the  collisions  of  his.  individual 
existence.  Moreover,  the  above-mentioned  collisions  of 
this  drama  are  the  general  collisions  of  all  dramas ;  jtb.e 
Poet  thug^jlepiptsi  -himself .SP^i^Qping.  and  arranging  the 
pure  forms  of  his  own  deep^psfiliaArL.. 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  summon  before  his  mind 
the  total  organization  of  the  play,  as  the  frame-work  upon 
which  all  the  details  may  be  placed  in  a  luminous,  as  well 
as  in  an  exhaustive,  order.  There  are  three  movements, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  absolutely 
separate,  but  as  fused  together  into  one  action.  The  first 
movement  is  introductory ;  it  unfolds  the  wrong  done  to 
Prospero,  who  has  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by 
men  here  present  in  the  wrecked  ship ;  this  wrong  occurred 
before  the  time  of  the  drama,  but  is  told  in  it.  These  ene- 
mies of  Prospero  have  now  come  into  his  power  by  means 
of  the  Spirit  World  of  his  island,  whose  double  character 
is  t3rpified  in  its  two  representatives  —  Ariel  and  Caliban. 
So  there  are  here  a  real  and  ideal  thread,  one  supreme 
over  the  other.  The  second  movement  has  as  its  three 
threads  the  triple  collision  with  the  individual  Prospero, 
which  threads  are  represented  by  the  lovers^  the  usurping 
brother,  and  CaUban,  respectively.  All  have  punishment 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  spiritual  agencies  of  Prospero, 
who  is  thus  the  Poet  dispensing  poetic  retribution.  Here 
is  a  real  world  of  conflict,  over  which  hovers  an  ideal 
world  of  justice,  reflecting  itself  in  the.  stainless  mirror  of 
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the  Imagination.  The  third  movement  is  the  Reconcilia- 
tion, also  mediated  by  the  Spirit  World  ;  the  guilty  rej;)ent, 
the  injiired  forgive,  and  thus  discordant  strifeturns  to- 
the  sweetest  liarmony.  The  conflicts  of  the  individual 
Prospero  are  all  solved;  Family,  State,  even  Sensuality, 
are  no  longer  in  struggle  with  him ;  that  real  Uf  e  of  his,  so 
turbid  and  troubled,  has  elevated  itself  into  the  clear, 
placid  Ideal,  wherein  all  its  Past  lies  beautifully  imaged. 
Ariel,  thy  work  is  now  done  ;  hence,  "  to  the  elements !" 

Such  is  the  happy  mediation  of  the  play,  which  is  tinged 
at  times  with  deep  seriousness.  It  is,  therefore,  inti- 
mately connected  by  its  coloring  with  that  class  of  Shakes- 
peare's  plays  in  which  wrong  is  atoned  for  by  repentance, 
and  the  criminal  escapes  by  "heart's  sorrow"  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  —  the  legitimate  consequence  of  his 
deed. 

I.  1.  Let  us  now  take  the  poem  in  hand  and  see 
whether  these  things,  with  a  reasonable  interpretation, 
can  be  found  in  it,  or  whether  they  are  the  absurd  subtle- 
ties of  the  critic's  fancy.  First  comes  the  tempest,  from 
which  the  drama  takes  its  name,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
divide  the  ship's  company  into  three  parts,  corresponding 
to  the  three  threads  above  mentioned,  and  to  scatter  them 
into  different  portions  of  the  island.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
this  tempest  is,  as  we  learn  in  the  next  scene,  that  Prospero 
has  brought  it  about  through  Ariel.  It  is,  therefore,  not  & 
tempest  which  has  taken  place  through  natural  causes ;  it  is, 
evidently,  a  poetical  tempest.  For  certainly  Shakespeare 
would  not  have  us  believe  that  storms  are  produced  by  spirits 
ordinarily ;  but  this  one  certainly  is.  What,  then,  does  the 
author  mean  ?  for  his  procedure  here  assuredly  needs  expla- 
nation.   I  think  he  tells  us  —  in  saying  that  Ariel,  by  com- 
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mand  of  Prospero,  caused  the  tempest  and  dispersed  the 
company  —  that  tempests  are  called  up  by  the  Poet.;  that 
they  are  a  poetical  instrument  employed  to  bring  about  a 
separation  of  parties,  and  to  scatter  them  into  different 
places,  as  here.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  inquire  whether 
Shakespeare  himself  has  ever  employed  this  means  in  any 
of  his  dramas.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  same  instrumen- 
tality in  Twelfth  Night  and  Comedy  of  Errors^  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  tempest  is  an  artifice  of  the  Poet 
for  scattering,  or  possibly  uniting,  his  characters  in  an 
external  manner.  Here,  then,  in  the  very  first  scene,  the 
Poet  is  portraying  his  own  process. 

The  second  scene  of  the  First  Act,  which  now  follows, 
is  the  most  important  one  in  the  play,  for  it  gives  the  key 
to  the  action.  A  cai*eful  analysis  of  all  its  elements  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary.  First  appears  before  us  the 
Family,  the  primary  relation  of  man  —  here  that  of  father 
and  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  in  the  first  line 
of  her  parent's  Art,  which  she  herself,  being  purely  indi-y-, 
vidual,  does  not  possess,  but  still  knows  of.  For  their 
relation  is  a  natural  one  —  not  spiritual — that  between  par- 
ent and  child.  She  is  excited  by  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ers, when  the  father  assures  her  that  no  one  has  perished  — 
in  fact,  no  one  can  perish  —  in  the  vessel.  Again  we  ask 
the  question:  Why  this  confidence  of  Prospero  that  all 
will  be  saved  ?  The  prevision  in  his  art,  which  he  speaks 
of,  is  that  of  the  Poet,  who  ordains  beforehand,  by  the 
strictest  necessity,  the  course  of  the  action  and  the  fate 
of  the  characters,  and  knows  what  kind  of  a  drama  he  is 
going  to  write.  He  lays  down  his  magic  mantle  —  that 
is,  he  assumes  the  individual  relation  to  his  daughter  — 
and  then  begins  to  give  an  account  of  his  life  and  con- 
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flicts  as  an  individual.  Here,  then,  he  relates  his  first 
collision  —  a  brother,  with  the  aid  of  a  foreign  king,  has 
driven  him  from  his  dukedom. 

Nor  does  Prosi)ero  conceal  the  cause  of  his  banishment. 
He  neglected  the  Practical  for  the  Theoretical ;  he  handed 
over  the  administration  of  his  government  to  others,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  his  books,  his  study,  his  Art.  The 
logic  of  this  transition  is  evidenj.  He  cuts  loose  from  the 
Real  World,  and  the  Real  World  retorts  by  cutting  loose 
from  him  —  drives  him  off.  Where,  now,  is  he  ?  Having 
severed  all  his  individual  relations,  he  is  manifestly  left 
just  in  his  ideal  realm.  But  there  is  one  tie  which  he  can- 
not break —  he  is  a  father.  This  bond  still  unites  him  to 
finite  existence ;  or,  if  he  must  depart  for  the  ideal  world, 
the  daughter  must  go  along.  The  two,  therefore,  are  put 
in  a  vessel  together,  and  reach  the  magic  island.  Prospero 
intimates  that  it  was  this  relation  which  saved  him ;  other- 
wise, he  would  have  given  that  final  stroke  which  dissolves 
all  individual  relations : 


Miranda,  —  Alack,  what  trouble  was  I  then  to  you! 

Prospero.  —  O,  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  didst  preserve  me.    Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  Heaven. 


The  nature  of  the  transition  of  Prospero  from  the  Real 
to  the  Ideal  World  is  thus  made  manifest.  It  differs, 
therefore,  from  the  idyllic  group  of  dramas,  in  which  there 
is  always  a  similar  transition,  based,  however,  upon  the 
flight  from  the  World  of  Wrong.  It  also  differs  from 
Midsummer  Xight*s  Dream ^  where  there  is  likewise  a 
similar  transition,  based,  however,  upoaJbhe  lUght  from 
the  World  of  Institutions,  or  of  Right.     Riit  in  TV^i^pfg^ 
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this  transition  is  based  upon  the  flight  from  the  whole 
^nite  world  of  oonflictj^  oi  indiviSuaT  relation,  of  practical 
activity ;  aud^  he^ibe,  4>eceaaarily.  lands  Prospero.  in  th^ 
magic  island — in  an  IdBalWorld.  ' — f 

It  is  furthermore  to  be  noticed  that  both  parties  have 
their  just  and  their  unjust  element.  Prospero  is  wronged  — 
he  is  dispossessed  of  his  recognized  rights  by  violence ;  yet 
he  himself  is  not  without  guilt.  The  Real  World  has  a 
claim  upon  him  as  ruler,  which  claim  he  has  totally 
ignored.  Hence  the  play  must  result  in  reconciliation, 
and  not  in  the  death  of  the  wrong-doers.  Prospero,  as  Poet, 
must  see  both  sides  and  represent  themi  in  their  truth,  and 
cannot  avenge  himself  as  an  individual.  This  dramia, 
therefore,  will  not  have  a  tragic  termination ;  it  must,  as 
previously  stated,  end  in  the  repentance  of  the  one  party 
and  forgiveness  of  the  other. 

2.  Prospero  has  thus  brought  the  story  of  his  life 
down  to  the  tempest,  embracing  the  conflicts  of  his  indi- 
vidual existence.  His  enemies,  having  been  wrecked  in 
the  ship,  are  now  scattered  over  the  island  and  in  his 
power.  Now  the  ideal  powers  enter  into  the  action  of  the 
drama.  But  behold !  Miranda  sleeps  in  the  presence  of 
the  Spirit  World;  she  is  mortal — individual  merely;  she 
possesses  not  the  vision  and  faculty  divine.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  she  cannot  choose  but  sleep  in  the  invisible  realm, 
for  eyes  cannot  help  her.  But  who  appears  here  in  this 
Spirit  World?  An  airy  being  caQed  Ariel,  who  seems  not 
to  be  restrained  by  any  bonds  of  Space  and  Time ;  who 
flies  abroad  and  performs  on  land  and  sea  the  behests  of 
his  master.  He  was  the  cause  of  the  shipwreck,  we  now 
learn,  and  he  gives  a  vivid  account  of  his  feats  in  that 
work.    Again  an  explanation  is  demanded,  and  we  f^ 
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compelled  to  say  that  Ariel  is  that  element  of  Prospero 
before  designated  as  Imagination,  which  thus  gives  an 
account  to  itself  of  its  own  deeds  in  a  poetic  form.  For 
Ariel  controls  the  elements  —  is  sovereign  over  the  powers 
of  Nature,  and  directs  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
master's  purposes.  In  general,  he  seems  to  perform  every 
essential  mediation  in  the  entire  poem.  What  possesses 
this  power  but  Imagination  ?  Yet  we  must  not  press  this 
meaning  too  closely,  for  Shakespeare  does  not  allegorize, 
but  always  individualizes;  he  fills  out  his  characters  — 
w^hether  they  be  natural  or  supernatural — to  their  sensuous 
completeness.  We  shall  obsers^e  that  there  are  many  sides 
given  which  are  necessary  to  the  image,  but  not  necessary 
to  the  thought,  even  when  the  thought  preponderates. 
Therefore  these  Shakespearian  creations  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  allegories,  in  which  each  particular  stroke  has 
its  separate  signification,  but  rather  the  purport  of  the 
whole  should  be  seized  and  its  general  movement. 

But  this  dainty  spirit,  Ariel,  is  not  wholly  satisfied  with 
his  lot;  he  has  that  absolute  aspiration  of  Intelligence — 
nay,  of  Nature  herself — namely,  the  aspiration  for  free- 
dom. What  is  meant  here  by  freedom  ?  Merely  to  get  rid 
of  labor  and  then  be  idle  ?  We  think  not ;  it  is  rather  to 
accomplish  the  work  in  hand — to  embody  itself  in  some 
grand  result ;  this  is  the  toil  of  Spirit,  of  the  Imagination. 
The  freedom  is  the  realization  of  its  end,  when  the 
Imagination  has  clothed  itself  in  an  adequate  form,  which 
process,  it  may  be  added,  can  be  completed  only  at  the 
close  of  the  poem ;  then  Ariel  is  dismissed  to  the  ele- 
ments. But  he  never  could  have  been  free  unless  he 
realized  aspiration  in  an  objective  form.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Ariel  quite   corresponds  to  that  element  of 
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Prosperous  character  which  was  called  Spirit — InteUigence 
—  or  the  Universal  as  opposed  to  the  Individual. 

But  the  Poet  Prospero  proceeds  further;  he  gives  a 
history  of  Ariel.  Once  he  was  the  slave  of  the  hag, 
8ycorax,  who  imprisoned  him  in  a  cloven  pine  because  he 
would  not  perfonn  her  earthly  and  abhorred  commands. 
Here  is  presented  the  conflict  which  is  as  old  as  man  — 
spirit  against  flpsh,  T?.pRfion  a^jnst  Appetite.  Moreover, 
we  see  its  earliest  form ;  spirit  is  overcome  and  is  sub- 
ordinate to  flesh  —  to  sense.  Hence  the  groans  of  Ariel 
from  his  prison-house,  till  at  length  Prospero  comes  to  the 
island  and  frees  him.  Now  he  is  the  servant  of  Prospero, 
and  transfonms  himself  into  every  kind  of  shape  which 
Prospero  commands,  in  order  to  perform  the  various 
mediations  of  the  play.  He  is  at  once  sent  off  on  an 
errand,  the  nature  of  which  will  soon  be  seen. 

But  what  is  this  other  shape  which  now  rises  upon  our 
view — a  monster,  half  man,  half  beast?  He  is  the. slave 
of  Prospero,  compelled  to  perform  all  the  menial  duties ; 
in  other  words,  his  is  the  service  of  sense.  His  origin  is 
not  left  in  doubt — he  is  the  son  of  Sycdrax,  and  the  heir 
of  her  character.  Now  we  behold  the  opposite  of  Ariel  in 
every  way  —  CaUban  is  sense  in  all  its  forms,  sensuaUty 
included.  The  peculiarity  of  their  names,  too,  has  been 
noticed  by  critics  —  with  a  slight  transposition  of  letters, 
aerial  becomes  Ariel  and  cannibal  becomes  CaUban. 
But  at  present,  under  the  rule  of  Prospero,  sense  is  sub- 
ordinated—  is  made  to  serve.  CaUban  is,  therefore,  the 
natural  man  whom  Pi^ospero  has  tried  to  educate,  yet 
without  altering  his  nature  —  who  cannot  be  anj^thing  else 
but  a  slave.  His  knowledge  is  just  sufficient  to  contest 
with  Prospero  the  supremacy  of  the  island.     The  rise  of 
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mankind  from  a  state  of  nature,  through  language  and 
education,  is  here  indicated.  The  claim  of  Caliban  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  by  right  of  birth,  against  the 
right  of  intelligence,  is  a  rather  severe  satire  upon  the 
principle  of  legitimacy,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
intended  by  Shakespeare.  This  antithesis  between  Pros- 
pero  and  Caliban  should  be  observed,  for  it  will  constitute 
hereafter  one  of  the  collisions  of  the  play. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  concerning  the  main 
signification  of  these  two  figures  of  the  drama.  They 
are  not  portraj^ed  as  human  in  form,  but  as  unnatural — or, 
if  you  please,  supernatural;  they  exhibit  one  side,  one 
element  of  man  in  its  excess  —  Ariel  is  spirit  without 
sense,  Caliban  is  sense  without  spirit.  They  are,  there- 
fore, not  human,  for  man  includes  both  of  them.  Or,  to 
revert  to  our  abstract  terms,  we  behold  the  two  principles 
of  Prosperous  character — the  Individual  and  Universal  — 
objectified  into  independent  forms  by  the  Ijnagination  of 
the  Poet.  Moreover,  the  inherent  antithesis  and  hostility 
— ill  other  words,  the  collision  between  these  two  princi- 
ples — is  also  indicated.  Prospero  has,  so  to  speak,  sepa- 
rated himself  into  the  two  contradictory  elements  of  his 
character,  and  given  to  each  an  adequate  poetic  form,  and 
has  also  stated  their  contradiction.  But  he  remains  still 
master  over  both;  they,  though  opposites,  are  still  his 
servants — are  stUl  the  instruments  of  the  Poet  who  stands 
behind  and  directs  their  acts.  Such  is  their  fundamental 
representation  in  the  play. 

Another  relation  has  been  indicated  in  the  poem  with 
distinctness,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  race  of  Cali- 
ban to  Art.  The  foul  witch,  Sycorax,  is  the  representatiye 
of  the  Ugly;  she  has  even  lost  the  human  form — ^^"ndth 
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age  and  envy  grown  into  a  hoop."  She  came  from  Argier, 
a  land  beyond  the  pale  of  culture,  where  spirit  is  still 
enslaved  in  the  bonds  of  sense.  But  even  there  she  could 
not  Uve,  on  account  of  her  negative  chai^acter.  She  is  put 
on  the  island,  which  remains  a  wild,  untamed  jungle  till 
the  arrival  of  Prospero.  The  fate  of  Ariel  has  been  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  his  enfranchisement;  but  at  present, 
under  the  rule  of  Prospero,  nature  is  the  servant  of  mind 
and  is  the  bearer  of  its  forms.  Art  is,  therefore,  possi- 
ble, since  the  Sensuous  is  now  controlled  by  the  Spiritual : 
for  Art  is  spirit  expressed  in  a  sensuous  form. 

II.  Such  is  the  first  movement.  The  Poet  has  unfolded 
all  the  instrumentalities  of  his  Spirit  World,  and  has 
brought  the  story  of  his  life  down  to  the  time  of  the 
action.  Now  he  is  ready  to  elaborate  the  collisions  of  the 
play  in  its  various  threads. 

1.  The  first  thread  depicts  the  conflict  in  the  Family. 
Our  Ariel  brings  to  the  fair  maiden  a  lover  —  the  Poet 
never  fails  to  do  so.  By  his  mysterious  music  Ferdinand, 
one  of  the  ship's  company,  is  led  to  Miranda.  Both  fall 
in  love  at  first  sight ;  the  natural  unity  of  sex  which  calls 
forth  the  Family  asserts  itself  on  the  spot.  What  else 
could  happen  ?  Ferdinand  is  alone  in  the  world,  Miranda 
is  almost  so  —  only  her  father  is  known  to  her.  If  man 
and  woman  belong  together,  certainl}^  these  two  must  feel 
their  inseparableness,  for  there  is  nobody  else  to  whom 
they  can  belong.  It  is  the  old  climax — admiration,  sym- 
pathy, love.  ''They  are  both  in  cither's  powers;"  each 
one  finds  his  or  her  existence  in  the  other. 

But  now  appears  the  obstacle,  for  the  course  of  true 
love  can  never  run  smooth — at  least  in  a  drama.  The  col- 
hsion  so  frequently  portrayed  by  Shakespeare  again  arises 
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for  a  new  treatment — that  between  the  will  of  the  parent 
and  the  choice  of  the  daughter.  Frospero  opposes  the 
match,  chaises  Ferdinand  with  being  a  traitor  and  Spy, 
and  lays  upon  him  the  menial  task  of  removing  "some 
thousands  of  logs."  But  Miranda  is  present  with  conso- 
lation, and  even  offers  to  assist  in  the  labor ;  the  yonng 
Prince  bravely  stands  the  trial  —  he  is  willing  to  undei^ 
any  toil  for  love's  sake.  The  mutual  declaration  is  made ; 
then  follows  the  mutual  promise  ;  the  unity  of  feehng  is 
complete.     It  is  the  essence  of  all  love-stories. 

The  next  time  we  meet  witli  the  father,  in  this  connec- 
tion, he  has  yielded  his  objections  and  sealed  their  pledge 
witli  bis  consent.  But  all  along  we  have  been  aware  that 
his  opposition  was  feigned— that  he  intended  frcHn  the 
start  to  acquiesce  ia  their  marriage.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
very  person  that  brought  it  about.  For  his  conduct  he 
has  adduced  an  external  motive —  "lest  too  llg^t  winning 
make  the  prize  light."  Still  deeper  is  the  design  which 
he  cherishes  of  not  only  restoring  his  daughter  to  his  own 
possessions,  but  also  of  making  her  queen  of  Nq>le8. 
But  the  true  internal  necessity  that  his  oppodtion  should 
be  feigned  lies  in  his  double  nature.  The  Foet,  who  is 
none  other  than  Frospero  himself,  interposes  an  obstacle — 
the  refusal  of  the  parent ;  which  parent  also  ia  none  otber 
than  Frospero  himself.  As  father  he  stands  in  an  indi* 
'\idual  relation  to  bis  daughter  and  comes  into  conflict 
with  her ;  but  as  Poet  he  has  brought  about  thia  conflict, 
and  must  solve  it  by  giving  validity  to  the  right  of  chtnce. 
Such  is  the  solution  demanded  by  reason,  and  the  one 
which  Shakespeare  universally  gives  to  such  a  collision, 
Fefoie,  from  the  beginning,  that  bis 
1  fsict,  that  he  must  make  her 
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triumph.  The  key  to  his  conduct  is  that  the  father  or 
individual  and  the  Poet  or  Universal  are  one  and  the  same 
man. 

The  right  of  choice  is,  therefore,  victorious  over  the  will 
of  the  parent  —  a  right  which,  though  generally  conceded 
at  the  present  time,  was  once  stoutly  contested.  Their 
love  has  been  portrayed  through  its  successive  stages  — 
the  first  predilection,  the  mutual  declaration,  the  secret 
phght  of  troth,  the  consent  of  the  father.  But  one  thing 
more  remains  to  be  done  —  the  ceremony  with  full  and 
holy  rite  must  be  ministered.  Upon  this  point  Prospero 
lays  the  greatest  stress ;  he  speaks  of  it  no  less  than  three 
times  in  different  places.  Without  the  formal  solemniza- 
tion of  marriage  their  union  cannot  be  ethical;  it  can 
bring  forth  only  the  most  baleful  weeds — hate,  disdain, 
and  discord.  Lust  is  not  love ;  indeed,  it  is  the  destruction 
of  genuine  love  —  a  Caliban  cannot  truly  enter  the  mar- 
riage relation.  Moreover,  the  ceremony  gives  reality  to 
the  Family,  which  hitherto  existed  only  in  the  subjective 
emotions  of  the  parties.  Religion  (or  the  State  in  our 
time)  comes  in  with  its  sanction  and  objectifies  their 
union — makes  it  an  institution  in  the  world. 

The  marriage  rite  is,  therefore,  not  a  meaningless  and 
unnecessary  formahty.  Yet  the  origin  and  primal  basis 
of  the  Family  is  love,  which  the  Poet  has  here  portrayed 
in  all  its  fervor.  But  left  to  itself  simply,  and  ungoverned, 
it  degenerates  into  lust.  Our  author  would  teach  the 
lesson,  if  we  understand  him,  that  the  ethical  element  and 
the  emotional  element  must  both  be  present  in  true  affec- 
tion ;  for  it  is  destroyed  by  the  Ethical  alone,  which  is  the 
case  when  the  daughter  is  wholly  obedient,  and  simply 
follows  the  will  of  the  parent,  and  lets  him  choose  for  her. 
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She  thus  cannot  have  much  intensity  in  her  love,  and, 
hence,  Miranda  insists  upon  her  affection,  and  the  father 
at  last  yields.  On  the  other  hand,  passion  alone,  without 
any  ethical  restraint,  is  even  more  fatal  to  love.  Now, 
both  these  elements  in  their  one-sidedness  are  represented 
by  Shakespeare  as  antagonistic  to  the  unity  of  marriage. 
The  truth  is,  the  Emotional  must  be  regulated,  restrained, 
and  made  permanent  by  the  Ethical ;  and  the  Ethical — 
which  now  takes  the  form  of  devotion  to  husband  or  wife, 
instead  of  obedience  to  parent  —  must  be  filled,  vivified, 
and  intensified  by  the  Emotional. 

The  marriage  is  followed  by  the  masque,  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  play  is  to  be  carefully  studied, 
for  it  reveals  more  than  anything  else  in  the  work  the 
special  character  of  Prospero  as  Poet.  He  calls  up  Ariel, 
who,  it  will  be  noticed,  always  appears  when  some  impor- 
tant mediation  of  the  drama  is  about  to  be  performed^ 
For  what  purpose  is  he  now  invoked  ?  Mark  the  language 
of  Prospero : 

—  "I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me." 

At  once  there  rise  up  before  us  the  goddesses  of  the  ancient 
Greek  world  — the  poetical  forms  of  all  ages.  These,  then, 
are  the  spirits  over  which  Prospero  has  power  through  his 
minister,  Ariel;  this,  too,  is  his  Art,  which  has  brought 
forth  all  the  other  wonderful  shapes  of  the  poem.  They 
are  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  Imagination,  over  which  the 
Poet  alone  has  control. 

But  let  u^  notice  the  content  of  this  little  interlude ; 
what  will  be  its  theme  ?   Nothing  else  but  what  lias  already 
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taken  place,  only  in  a  new  form  for  the  lovers,  who  thus 
behold  a  representation  of  their  own  unity.  The  main- 
spring of  tlie  action  is  Juno,  the  spouse  of  the  king  of  gods 
and  men ;  therefore  both  the  type  and  guardian  of  wife- 
hood, of  chastity,  of  domestic  life.  She  sends  Iris,  her 
many-colored  messenger,  for  Ceres  — 

"  A  contract  ol  true  love  to  celebrate, 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  blest  lovers." 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  visit  of  the  two  goddesses,  which 
is  still  more  precisely  expressed  by  each  in  their  songs. 
Juno  particularly  confers  marriage-blessing  and  honor; 
Ceres,  physical  comfort  and  prosperity.  But  mark  that 
Venus  and  her  blind  boy  are  invited  to  stay  away.  They 
represent  unholy  lust;  they  plotted  the  means  whereby 
dusky  Dis,  or  devilish  sensuality,  carried  off  the  innocent 
Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Thus  the  ethical  element  is  again  emphasized. 

The  relation  of  Prospero  as  parent  —  as  individual  — 
has  now  been  portrayed,  as  well  as  the  coUision  resulting 
therefrom  and  its  solution.  But  he  is  also  Poet,  and, 
hence,  must  shadow  forth  the  whole  subject  in  the  object- 
ive forms  of  poetry.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  his  feigning  an  objection  to  the  love-match  resulted 
from  his  poetical  prevision,  and,  hence,  that  such  an  objec- 
tion must  finally  be  abandoned.  Thus  he  has  manifested 
in  himself^  and  also  depicted  in  the  drama,  the  collision  in 
the  Family.  But  now,  when  consent  has  been  given,  and 
the  hindrances  smoothed  over,  a  second  time  he  appears 
as  Poet,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  nature  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  or  hearer.     He  steps  back  and  reproduces, 
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in  a  new  poetical  dress,  ttie  substance  of  the  whole  stoiy 
before  the  lovers.  This  httle  play  within  the  play  tbu» 
has  the  effect  of  a  double  reflection  of  the  action. 

New  beings  appear  in  order  to  celebrate  the  contract  ot 
true  love ;  Naiads,  whose  crown  is  chastity,  and  the  sun- 
burnt sicklemen,  whose  trait  is  industry,  join  in  a  dance. 
But,  wliile  Prospero  is  busy  calling  up  these  beautiful 
shapes  from  the  Ideal  Realm,  he  suddenly  thinks  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Caliban.  A  new  collision  against  himself 
as  an  individual  has  arisen,  which  demands  immediate 
attention ;  the  real  world  rushes  in  upon  him,  and  at  once 
the  poetical  world  vanishes.  He  is  thus  reminded  that 
there  are  other  things  to  be  done,  other  struggles  to  pass 
through,  and,  finally,  other  collisions  to  be  portrayed. 
But  he  is  highly  vexed  at  the  interruption,  and  in  his 
anger  he  utters  the  doom  of  the  whole  finite  worid,  which 
sounds  like  the  Last  Judgment.  It  is  the  most  sublime 
passive  of  its  length  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare : 

"  And.  like  the  baaeleea  fabric  at  this  viaion, 
The  cloud- capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeona  pklkcea, 
The  Bolemn  templee,  the  great  globe  Itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  Inherit,  shtCl  disBalre, 
And,  like  this  Inenbetsntlal  pageant  faded, 
J^eave  not  a  Tsok  behind.    We  are  gnch  stnlt 
Ab  dreams  are  made  at,  and  onr  UtUe  lite 
la  ronnded  with  a  sleep. " 

It  is  just  this  &mt«  world  which  is  so  full  of  oonfliot.  and 


lias  caused  him  ko  n 
he  abnofit  curses  it,  i 
But,  though  the  life  ami  ' 
ieal  gU^,  are  Ii-ansitocy, 


No  wonder,  then,  that 
*  its  utter  perishability, 
'irks  of  man,  and  also  the  phys- 
lie  is  far  from  sajing  that  mind 
>  ftwuy.  On  the  contrary* 
isl  ilestruetion,  for  it  is  Id 
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master  over  finitude,  over  the  negative  powers  of  the  world. 
Again  our  Ariel  must  appear — "come  with  a  thought." 
Why?  Only  because  he  is  thought.  He  answers:  "Thy 
thoughts  I  cleave  to."  Why  again?  Because  he  cannot 
be  separated  from  them.  Thus  Prospero  and  Ariel  pre- 
pare for  the  conflict  with  Caliban,  the  account  of  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  its  proper  connection. 

2.  Such  is  the  first  thread ;  the  second  is  the  collision 
in  the  State,  which  is  the  central  thread  of  the  play.  Pros- 
pero, as  rightful  duke,  comes  into  conflict  with  a  usurper 
—  his  own  brother — who  is  supported  by  the  King  of 
Naples.  Again  we  see  that  Prospero,  in  his  individual 
relation,  has  fallen  into  strife  and  been  overthrown.  The 
history  of  his  expulsion  has  already  been  given,  and  it 
must  be  noticed  also  that  he  relates  the  occurrence  as 
something  long  antecedent  to  the  play,  and  not  embraced 
in  its  action,  though  its  necessary  presupposition.  Such 
has  been  the  wrong  done  to  him.  But  now  the  universal 
element  of  his  nature  appears ;  his  enemies  are  completely 
in  his  power ;  their  punishment  is  to  follow. 

The  tempest  has  conveniently  scattered  the  ship's  com- 
pany into  groups,  in  one  of  which  are  to  be  found  all  the 
offenders.  But,  first,  there  arises  a  conflict  among  them- 
selves. There  are  three  good  characters — that  is,  those 
without  guilt — Gonzalo,  Adrian,  and  Francisco ;  opposed 
to  these  are  the  three  wicked  ones — Alonso,  Antonio,  and 
Sebastian.  The  two  latter  show  their  hatred,  especially 
of  the  honest  Gonzalo,  by  bitter  ridicule,  while  Alonso  is 
b  inning  to  feel  repentance  for  his  deeds  through  the  loss 
Cd  1  son.  Yet  a  deeper  retribution  appears  to  be  impend- 
a  r  him.  He  has  aided  in  dethroning  a  brother ;  a 
r  threatens  to  dethrone  him.    The  same  man 
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Trhom  be  unjustly  assisted  to  a  crown  seems  about  to  pun- 
ish him.  But  his  repentance  will  save  him  from  final  over- 
throw. So  much  for  Alonso.  Antonio  is  a  much  worse 
man.  His  conduct  is  consistent;  he  cannot  stop  in  his 
negative  career ;  he  must  continue  dispoBseaaing  and  assail- 
ing the  rights  of  others,  for  that  is  the  logical  necessity 
of  his  character.  Having  wrongfully  expelled  his  nearest 
relative,  he  very  naturaUy  begins  to  plot  against  his  great- 
est benefactor,  the  King  of  Naples.  But  the  poetiod 
mediator,  Ariel,  is  again  on  hand  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  the  plan ;  the  Poet  cannot  let  the  matt«r  end  in 
that  way.  The  victims  wake  with  the  music  of  Ariel; 
thus  the  design  is  frustrated.  The  main  poetical  media- 
tion is  next  to  be  aceomplislied — of  course  through  Ariel. 
It  is  reconciliation  by  repentance.  Repentance  means 
that  man  has  the  power  to  make  his  wicked  deed  undone, 
as  far  as  its  influence  upon  his  own  miud  is  concerned- 
He  can  free  himself  from  remorse — from  the  consequence 
of  his  own  negative  act.  But  the  repentance  must  be 
com])lete ;  it  includes  the  confession  of  the  wrong,  con- 
trition adequate  to  its  magnitude,  and  an  entire  restora- 
tion of  its  advantE^es.  Spirit  thus  becomes  again  at 
peace  with  itself,  and  is  reheved  from  its  own  destmctire 
gnawings.  This  reconciliation  is,  therefore,  a  spiritual 
process,  and,  hence,  must  be  accomplished  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  spirit — Ariel. 

The  three  criminals  are  in  the  presence  of  Pnwpero, 
wito  is  invisible  to  them.  They  are,  henoe,  in  the  prcB- 
ence  of  their  own  wrong ;  retribution  is  at  hand.  Again 
we  urge  upon  the  reader  to  kocp  in  mind  tlie  double  nature 
of  ProBi)ero — as  individual  lie  hassiifforcd  these  iujurics, 
|k'     •iL^inJ|vwulJi^Btluif9ct,  veho  QVeioomwaiid..po[- 
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trays  them,  andj  indeed,  punishes  them  with  his  poetical 
justice.  He,  therefore,  puts  into  operation  his  Spirit 
World,  whose  main  object  is  now  to  excite  conscience — to 
rouse  remorse.  They  are  hungry;  a  banquet  is  spread 
before  them  by  several  strange  shapes.  When  the  King 
and  the  rest  begin  eating,  the  banquet  vanishes.  Thus  it 
is  indicated  to  them  that  a  power  beyond  their  conscious- 
ness is  at  work  in  the  isle.  Here  it  is — Ariel,  who  now 
drops  his  invisible  form  and  appears  to  them  like  a  harpy, 
the  symbol  of  vengeance.  He  calls  himself  Destiny,  or  a 
minister  of  Fate ;  his  function  is  retribution.  He  comes 
to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  Prospero : 

— "  For  which  loul  deed 
The  powers  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incensed  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  creatures, 
Against  your  peace.    Thee  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me 
Lingering  perdition  —  worse  than  any  death." 

So  far  it  resembles  that  external  power  which  the  Greeks 
called  Fate,  and  which  even  controlled  Jupiter  himself. 

But  is  there  no  Salvation  from  the  wicked  deed?    Hear 
Ariel  again : 

— **  Whose  [the  powers']  wraths  to  guard  you  from— 
Which  here  in  this  most  desolate  isle  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads — is  nothing  but  heart's  sorrow, 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing." 

What  a  wonderful  change !  Ariel  is  no  longer  the  repre- 
sentative of  Grecian  Fate,  but  is  a  preacher  of  Christian 
Gospel,  whose  doctrine  is  repentance — "heart's  sorrow 
and  a  clear  life  ensuing."  Man  can  now  avoid  the  retri- 
bution of  ancient  Destiny.  Though  Ariel  has  assumed 
this  shape  to  the  wicked  three,  yet  the  reader  has  all  along 
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known  that  it  was  mcraly  a  poetical  form ;  that  Ariel,  in 
reality,  is  not  a  minister  of  Fate,  but  of  Prospero — of 
spirit,  of  self- determination. 

Thus  the  three  "men  of  sin"  are  brought  to  a  eon- 
sciousness  of  their  crimes ;  they  wax  deaperate  at  their 
guilt,  which  now  reacts  negatively  upon  their  minds — 
"like  poison,  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits."  The  innocent 
three  weep  over  them,  "  brimful  of  sorrow  and  dismay," 
When  the  guilty  have  sufficiently  atoned  for  the  Wrongs 
which  they  have  committed,  Prospero  is  ready  to  grant 
torgivenesa;  he  declares  that  their  repentance  ia  "the 
sole  drift  of  his  purpose."  The  frenzy  begins  to  Bubaide 
after  they  enter  his  charmed  circle ;  gradually  reason 
returns,  and  Prospero,  though  invisible,  telle  to  their  inneiv 
most  conscience  the  nature  of  their  crimes  imd  the  ooiue- 
quent  punishment.  All  is  now  plain  to  them  sabjeeti've^. 
But,  to  remove  the  last  doubt,  Prospero  presents  liliiwilf 
to  their  eyes  looking  just  as  when  be  was  Duke  of  I 
and  confirms  his  previous  utterances.  Alonao,  iu  partdflt 
lar,  repents  in  the  most  heartfelt  manner — surrendecsl! 
advantages  of  his  wrong  and  asks  pardon ; 
deed  undone  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.  Therefore  1 
sou  is  restored  to  him;  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  I 
Miranda  receives  blessing.  Thus  it  is  ethically  oont 
having  received  the  sanction  of  both  pareuts. 

It  is  e\'ident  that  the  ability  which  the  miud  p09.^e 
healing  its  own  wounds — of  canceling  i**  ' 
deeds  —  is  here  portrayed.    Spirit  alone  O 
with  itself  and  come  to  inner  harmony  ^ 
universal,  it  must  have  the  power  to  n 
flicts.     Therefore  the  play  caimot  have  i 
tioii,  as  was  before  stated.     It  must  end  I 
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— mediation.  Prospero  himself,  in  his  highest  potence, 
represents  this  absolute  might  of  spirit,  which  cannot  suc- 
cumb to  any  struggle,  but  must  overcome  every  conflict. 
Though  Shakespeare  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  employed 
the  heathen  form  of  Fate,  he  has  truly  expressed  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  Repentance. 

3.  We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  third  thread — the 
collision  between  Prospero  and  Caliban.  The  character 
and  origin  of  the  latter  have  already  been  noticed ;  it  was 
stated  that  he  represented  the  natural  man — man  still 
immersed  in  his  senses,  and  not  yet  elevated  to  a  rational 
existence.  He,  therefore,  must  collide  with  the  world  of 
spirit  represented  by  Prospero,  for  the  reason  that  it 
necessarily  subordinates  him,  and  even  reduces  him  to  a 
slave.  Such  is  the  function  of  the  senses — they  are  the 
pack-horses  of  intelligence ;  and  the  physical  man,  even 
if  he  constitute  the  whole  man,  must  follow  the  same 
law.  Caliban  is,  therefore,  a  menial  of  the  lowest  type, 
and  is  set  to  performing  the  most  degrading  services  for 
Prospero.  His  ignorance  and  utter  slavishness  to  tfie 
External  are  manifest  from  the  fact  that  he  cannot  com- 
prehend either  the  mediations  of  Spirit  or  of  Nature ;  he 
regards  them  as  ghosts  and  goblins  sent  to  torment  him. 

But  Caliban  has  not  always  been  in  this  condition  of 
servitude.  Prospero  found  him  on  the  island,  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  taught  him  to  speak,  and 
admitted  him  to  his  own  family.  The  result  was  an 
attempt  to  violate  the  honor  of  his  daughter.  Prospero 
has  now  learned  the  very  important  distinction  that  an 
animal  is  an  animal  and  must  be  subordinated  —  at  least 
not  admitted  to  social  equality.  There  is  a  difference 
between  a  man  and  a  brute,  notwithstanding  our  so-called 
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bumanitarianB.  By  igDoring  thia  difference  we  do  not 
elevate  the  lower,  but  inevitably  degrade  the  higher.  "I 
had  peopled  else  this  isle  with  Calibans,"  is  the  threat  of 
the  beast.  Thus  passes  away  the  fantastic  humaoi^  of 
Prospero  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  reality. 

Such  is  the  man-monster  in  the  family  relation ;  the 
author  is  now  going  to  bring  him  before  us  in  his  political, 
and  also  in  his  religious,  character.  All  our  countrymen 
can  study  the  picture  with  profit  at  the  present  dme.  We 
have  both  Caliban  and  Proapero  in  our  midat.  Our  phil- 
anthropic Pro8|>ero8  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  the 
Sensual  must  be  subordinated  to  the  Rational ;  the  dis- 
tinction between  humanity  and  animahty  seems  to  be  quite 
ignored.  The  institutions  of  Reason  cannot  be  subjected 
to  the  rule  of  Appetite,  agfunst  which  they  were  reared  as 
barriers.  Yes,  the  philanthropic  Prospero  is  at  last 
forced  to  the  exclamation — 

"  A  devil,  s.  born  deTil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  neter  stick;  OQwhom  my  p«ill>. 
Humanely  taken,  aU,  aJl  lost,  quite  lost.  " 

Such  an  insight  will  hereafter  lead  to  the  true  solution  i 
the  Caliban-problem,  for  mark!  this  conflict,  too,  must II 
harmonized  to  the  peace  and  interest  of  both  sides. 

Caliban,   the  natural  man,   is,   thei'efore,  in    a  dcadtyj 
struggle  with  Proapero,  the  rational  ruler.     The  fllup  a 
—  or  the  Real  World,  if  you  plensc  — 
ment  aa  well  aa  the  island  —  thi-  Ideal  WorU!,    *t)ut 
thing,  therefore,  is  the  appes'- 
of   this   element — ^Trii 
have  been -separated 
tempest,  and,  from  a  natiira 
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been  brought  together  with  Caliban.  Here  we  see  the 
sensual  trio  made  up  from  the  ship  aiid  the  island.  The 
two  str.ingei-s  bear  the  stamp  of  reality  —  are  men  of  flesh 
and  blood  —  belong,  therefore,  to  proaaic  life  and  speak 
in  prose ;  while  Caliban,  since  be  is  a  native  of  the  island, 
is  strictly  a  poetical  being  and  speaks  in  verse.  There  is 
also  a  distinction  between  Trinciilo  and  Stephano,  the 
former  being  not  so  much  jester  as  coward — craven  in 
spirit^— with  the  fear  of  the  External  always  before  his 
eyes ;  the  latt«r  being  a  drunkard,  the  slave  of  appetite. 
Caliban  represents  both  persons,  for  he  is  mortally  afraid 
of  the  imaginary  spirits,  and  he  swallows  with  the  wildest 
ecstasy  the  contents  of  Stephano's  wine-bottle. 

Caliban's  religion  now  appears  also;  he  deifies  the  man 
who  has  gratified  his  appetite.  Yet  he  himself  remains  a 
slave,  and  performs  the  same  servile  duties ;  he  will  kiss 
the  foot  of  the  new  deity,  dig  pig-nuts  for  him,  and  carry 
all  his  wood  —  a  task  which  is  so  irksome  to  do  for  Pi-os- 
pero.  But  he  thinks  be  has  obtfuned  freedom,  which  to 
him  means  the  reign  of  sensuality.  The  mob  seems  to 
have  broken  loose  from  the  strong  hand  of  Prospero,  lust 
and  violence  hope  now  to  rule  triumphant,  and  the 
ominous  shout  of  drunken  bestiahty  falls  upon  the  ear : 
"Freedom,  hey-day,  hey-day,  freedom!  freedom,  hey- 
day, freedom  1"  It  is  ourious  that  Shakespeare  has 
endowed  two  beings  so  coraplotuly  opiio.-iiti'  ;us  A\k\  and 
Caliban  with  the  same  aspiration  for  freedom.  He  has 
thus  indicated  the  two  great  deSnitions  of  tliat  word  which 
liave  always  divided  mankind.  The  one  means  unre- 
kMv'  "^  Iwat  and  anarchy,  the  other  means  liberty  tlirougb 
-»..  «k^  (jpQ  jg  (j^  realization  of  sensuality,  the 


But  the  political  side  is  still  furtlier  developed.  Such 
bcingB  must  have  eome  conflict  amoi^  tbemselves,  which 
Ariel,  our  poetical  mediator,  does  aot  fail  to  bring  about. 
It  only  ends,  however,  in  a  beating  given  to  the  coward, 
Trinculo,  who  is  innocent.  But  they  have  a  common 
enemy — the  present  lord  of  the  island  —  against  whom 
they  now  conspire.  It  is  King  Stcphano  against  King 
Prospero — the  Sensual  trying  to  dethrone  the  RationaL 
St«phano  is  not  without  his  worshippers  to-day.  He 
represents  the  demagogue  in  the  poUtical  world,  who 
rules  the  rabble  by  gratifying  their  passions,  himself  being 
the  incarnation  of  those  passions.  He  thus  unites  the 
worst  elements  of  society  in  a  crusade  against  all 
established  order  and  right.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that 
not  the  least  attraction  for  their  "freedom"  is  the  fair 
Miranda ;  both  Family  and  State  are  to  be  subjected  tb 
unbridled  lust.  But  their  very  nature  is  turned  against 
them ;  their  innate  tendency  to  theft  leads  them  aedde 
from  their  purpose,  and  they  are  caught  in  their  ownbnla. 
Still,  they  cannot  reach  Prospero ;  he  is  spirit,  koowB  <rf 
their  schemes,  and  sends  upon  them  retributioii  in  1 
shape  of  dogs  and  honnds  — turns  against  them  their  OTB 
passions. 

He  is  thus  victorious  in  this  firjal  colUaion ;   all  his  e 
mies  are  now  in  his  power ;  he  has  mastered  the  c 
of  his  individual  existence.      Kay,  further,  he  h 
merely  punished,  but  ecen    reconciled,   all   Hb  ( 
Caliban  himself  sabmita,  manifests  hearty  rupuntancc,  I 
is  cured  of  his  delusive    worship. 
Reason.    Such  is  the  tniiy  positive 
bring  all  into  harmony  with  i 
own  image.     It  may  crush  ontt 
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a  negative  result,  and  really  no  solution  of  a  conflict. 
The  highest  attainment  of  intelligence  may  be  expressed 
by  just  this  word  —  reconciliation.  The  colliding  indi- 
viduals of  the  play  are  now  united  in  spirit,  and  the  har- 
mony is  perfect.  They  all  have  come  to  see  the  nature  of 
their  deeds.  This  is  their  common  insight,  and,  there- 
fore, their  common  concord  ;  furthermore,  tliey  hasten  to 
malte  their  wicked  deeds  undone.  Hence,  when  the  crimi- 
nals arrive  at  this  island,  their  destiny  is  to  rise  above  their 
hitherto  selfish,  individual  existence,  and  become  recon- 
ciled with  the  Rational  —  the  Universal. 

III.  This  is  already  the  .third  movement  of  the  play, 
which  is  eo  completely  merged  into  the  second  that  it  has 
not  been  separated  in  the  preceding  exposition.  It  is, 
however,  distinct  in  thought,  and  in  other  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  it  is  very  distinctly  marked  off  in  the  dramatic 
structure.  Still,  the  reader  will  here  behold  the  three 
great  movements  of  this  class  of  plays:  Disruption 
through  Wrong,  Mediation  through  an  Ideal  World,  Res- 
toration. 

Thus  Proepero  has  changed  all  his  enemies  into  an  image 
of  himself,  and  has  made  them  participate,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  in  his  own  double  character.  Each  per- 
son, tlirough  repentanoe,  reflects  Prospero,  and  places 
himself  in  unity  with  iiim.  Nor  must  his  double  nat\ire 
be  considered  anytliing  strange  or  luiknowii ;  it  is  foiuid 
more  or  less  developed  in  oi'ery  soul.  As  a  moral,  and 
particularly  as  a  thinking,  being,  man  must  solve  the  con- 
flicts of  his  individual  existence.  Indeed,  the  sum  of  all 
'■onfti'-r^  ;nn'  fir-  r't^tf^t  of  nl!  corilrnrtiftions  is  the  one 
:il">\'  iji   :ili.-.h-:iri    I. iFn^'uBge  WAS  called 

!''■  ■■-•    'lir    hull',  iiliiiil  and  Universal. 
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Nay,  the  mightiest  of  men — for  he  waa  a  man — whose 
spirit,  however,  msert  him  to  be  a  divioity  —  Christ  him- 
self—  was  ho  not  the  embodiment  of  this  contradiction? 
A  celebrated  sarcasm  was  once  uttered  concerning  him: 
"  Yes,  Christ  was  able  to  save  the  whole  world,  but  coaldn't 
save  himself."  True,  and  his  chief  merit.  Christ  aa 
indif'idual  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  struggles  of  the 
world  and  perished ;  but  as  spirit  he  created  it  anew,  and 
made  it,  so  to  speak,  a  different  world,  for  its  history 
since  his  time  is  the  iiistory  of  Cluistianity.  So,  too, 
Pro8i>ero  as  an  individual  is  overwhelmed  with  the  collisions 
of  life  ;  but  as  spirit  he  has  mastered  and  portrayed  them, 
and  even  converted  his  enemies  into  his  own  image. 

Prospcro's  career  is  now  at  an  end  ;  his  work  is  done 
when  the  reconciliation  is  completed.  He  calls  up  once 
more  the  world  of  spirits,  who  have  been  his  faithful 
instrumentalities,  in  order  to  bid  them  farewell  forever. 
He  abjures  his  rough  magic — his  Art;  and  soon  he  irill 
break  his  staff  —  bury  it  in  the  earth  —  and  drown  his 
book.  For  the  preseHt,  Ariel  is  retained,  who  bringB 
together  the  entire  company  and  restores  even  tiie  ah^. 
"Then  to  the  elcmeuts;"  the  play  enila— liis  poetiea^| 
activity  ceases.  ^M 

The  relation  of  the  ])lay  to  Shakespeare  himself  has  fr^" 
quently  been  discussed.     Long  iigo  a  critic  suggested  that 
Prospero  was  Shakespeare.      But  the  mistake  hae  lieen 
that  the  play  was  supposed    to  reprcecDt  Shnkcapeu 
individual  life.     It  might  be  takeu  ae  a  portraitare  of  J 
poetic,  universal  life,  or  that  of  any  great  poet. 
mighty  individuals  have  heen  pug-G:''Mli.'il  in  iilfti-*-  ot  Prfl 
pero,  but  in  such  ea.ses  there  i- 
one   name   for    uo'**^'™^—'^- 
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explained.  We  can  only  say,  as  we  began,  Prospero  is 
the  Poet  generieally,  who,  in  the  first  place,  embodies  the 
manifold  themes  of  his  Art  in  a  dramatic  form ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  [wrtrays  himself  in  the  act  —  portrays  him- 
self performing  his  own  process  also  in  a  dramatic  form. 
The  Drama  can  go  no  further ;  it  has  attained  the  univer- 
sality of  Thonght, 

Here  also  can  he  found  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  theatrical  representation  of  this  play.  What 
form  shall  we  assign  to  Ariel  and  Caliban?  A  child  for 
the  one,  and  a  low  human  shape  for  the  other?  Then  we 
feel  tlie  impassible  chasm  which  shuts  off  the  Poet's  ci-ear 
tion  from  the  stage.  The  pictorial  ari^  is  equally  impotent 
in  reaching  these  conceptions?  Why  is  this?  Because 
Ariel  and  Caliban  are  thoughts  more  than  images ;  they  are 
not  only  far  beyond  the  realm  of  sensuous  representation, 
but  even  begin  to  transcend  the  realm  of  pure  imagination. 
Hence  we  can  read  them  and  think  them,  but  cannot  image 
them  with  clearness ;  they  lie  too  >far  in  the  sphere  of 
nnpicturable  thought. 

If  we  DOW  put  together  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  drama,  we  find  tbat  Prospero  departs  from  the  Real, 
jwaaea  through  the  Ideal,  and  returns  to  the  Real.  The 
middle  stage  is  alone  portrayed  in  the  play.  It  would 
seem,  tlierefore,  Hui  Rxtspero,  being  forced  to  abandon 
the  practical  world  on  account  of  liis  di'votiou  to  his  books 
and  his  Art,  boIvos  in  his  theoretical  domain  all  the  contra- 
dictions of  flnit«  existence,  and  thus  returns  in  triumph  to 
the  practical  world.  Thought,  therefore,  though  at  first 
antagonistic,  finally  restores  action.  Here  we  behold  i; 
phase  of  the  same  mighty  theme  which  is  treated  in  Ham- 
let aud  ill  Clocthf'B  FauM,  notwlthBtanding  the  great  dlf- 
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ference  of  form  between  these  poems.  But,  though  this 
drama  touches  the  Real  WorM  at  both  ends,  its  actioa  lies 
wholly  in  the  Ideal  World. 

Tempest  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas;  in  some  respects  it  is  his  supreme  work.  Its 
wonderful  types,  its  perfect  symmetrical  structure,  its 
bright  poetic  language — but,  above  all,  its  profound  sig- 
nification —  must  always  make  it  the  favorite  among  the 
thoughtful  readers  of  the  Poet.  It  has  not  been  ade- 
quately appreciated  in  the  past ;  it  is  that  one  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  which  has  yet  to  find  in  the  future  a  full 
recognition  of  its  meaning  and  importance.  This  noblest 
literary  form,  invented  and  perfected  by  Shakespeare, 
which  no  poet  since  his  time  has  been  able  to  reproduce 
—  namely,  mediation  through  an  Ideal  World — finds  ita 
culmination  and  perfection  in  TempeU.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  drama  bursting  the  bounds  of  Dramatic  Art  and  point- 
ing beyond  ;  theatrical  representation  utterly  breaks  down 
in  an  attempt  to  give  the  shapes  here,  for  Qiey  refose  to 
be  seen  by  the  outer  eyu  —  only  tlje  inner  eye  can  behold 
them.  The  old  theater  is  gone,  sunk  beyond  resuiTCC- 
tion ;  its  ^ost  raiiy  still  linger,  furnishing  a  plao-  of 
amusement  but  no  longer  inhabiting  the  temple  of  culture. 
Tempest  plainly  indicates  the  limits  of  the  old  Dnuna ;  it 
is  also  a  prophecy  of  a  nerw  Dramatic  Fonn  —  will  tbe 
prophecy  be  fnlfiUed? 
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The  Naidbb  or  the  Histobicai.  Dbama. 


I.  The  BBLATtos  Bbtwbbm  the  Leqbmdabt  and  His- 
TOBiCAL  Dbajla.  —  In  the  Historical  Drama  a  new  field 
opens.  The  dome§tio  relatioDB  of  man  are  placed  in  ttio 
background,  and  the  political  element  becomes  para- 1 
mount.  The  Family  occupies  still  a  position  as  an  ethical 
institution,  but  it  is  cow  enbordinata  in  importance  to 
the  State.  Consequently  the  speoies  of  drama  is  differ- 
ent, and  a  different  kind  of  effect  is  produced.     In  tlie 
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Fable  and  pure  History.  The  Fable  is  a  yielding,  flexible 
material,  which  the  Poet  moulds  freely  to  his  own  concep- 
tion and  gives  it  a  shape  corresponding  to  the  thought. 
It  is  not  trammeled  by  rigid  Fact,  by  fixed  Time  or  Place, 
and,  hence,  its  adaptation  for  creative  Art  surpasses  that 
of  History.  The  Poet  reflects  in  the  Fable  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  —  he  portrays  the  consciousness  of  his  age. 
With  this  unstained  plastic  material  he  is  enabled  to  show 
the  conflicts  of  the  time  in  their  spiritual  purity — free 
from  partisan  rancor,  from  religious  bigotry,  and  from  aU 
other  disturbing  influences.  The  Artist,  therefore,  works- 
most  truly  when  he  takes  the  thought  of  his  own  time  and 
k  pours  it  into  the  remote  mythological  form,  which  may  be 
made  pliant  to  his  gentlest  touch.  But  once  let  the  his- 
torical form  be  taken  to  express  the  same  thing,  let  an 
important  historical  character  or  conflict  of  the  present 
time  be  introduced  in  its  reality,  then  the  flood-gates  of 
prejudice  and  passion  are  opened,  and  the  work  will  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  opposing  factions.  This  is  very  : 
from  being  an  aesthetic  effect.     Most  peoples  have  c  [ 

a  f abiUous  period  before  the  dawn  of  Histozy  as  a  € 
ling-place  for  the  imagination — it  is  the  panu 
forms,  which  never  have  to  jostle  against  the 
But  History  has  been  enacted ;  its  form  is 
inflexible.     The  fact  cannot  be  bent,  and  p 
so  far  as  the  Poet  does  bend  it,  he  verg 
—  he  makes  History  a  fable.     The  age 
fixed  shape;  none  other  can  take  its  pli 
acted ;  there  they  stand,  with  their  nai     a 
ten  upon  the  parchment.     History,  being 
is  far  more  inclined  to  break  than  to 
treatment ;  but  its  unyielding  materials 
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nbly  softened  by  going  far  back  in  time  and  approaching 
the    era  of  Fable.     TLe  Historical  Drama  is,  therefore, 
eompoaed  of  two  somewhat  antithetic  elements  — History 
and  Poetry.     But  its  essential  form  must  remain  histor-  '. 
ieai ;  the  fabulous  or  ideal  element  may  vary  from  a  mere  '. 
drop  to  quite  the  half  of  the  play.     There  may  be  only  a   ■ 
slight  shifting  of  Time  and  Place,  or  there  may  be  a  large 
gronp  of  unhistorical  characters,   with    new   incidents. 
Shakespeare's  ust^e  differs  in  different  dramas. 

But  there  is  a  point  where  the  Poet  must  not  vary.    He  \ 
has  to  portray  the  conflicts  of  the  age  which  he  under-   ' 
takes  to  represent  with  an  absolute  fldehty.     These  con-    ' 
llicts  are  also  the  profoundest  content  of  Poetry ;  hence 
History    and   Poetry,    in  their  ultimate    thought,     come    ' 
together  —  have  the  same   fundamental   principle.      One 
inner  spirit  animates  two  distinct  forms,  and  even  these 
forms  are  united  in  the  Historical  Drama.     Still,  the  Poet 
looks  back  through  the  atmosphere  of  his  own  age ;  he 
cannot  hve  out  of  his  own  time.     This  fact  always  deter- 
mines the  coloring,  and  often  the.  selection,  of  bis  theme, 
yet  he  ought  to  show  tbe  true  spiritual  struggle  of  Hie 
epoch  which  he  has  chosen  to  body  forth.     Shakespeare 
undoubtedly  beheld  the  Lancutriu  period  with  Eliza- 
bethan eyes,  though  he  has  0vea  die  Mtaal  historioal 
conflict  of  tliat  period.     His  jjoilraiturc  of  tJiu  Past  is 
unavoidably  tinged  with  the  consciousness  of  the  I'ri'Kent. 
Hence  the  Historioal  Drama  lias  In  it  a  kind   of  double 
reflection,  being  partly  of  what !« tai  putiy  of  what  has 
been,  which  twofolduess  is  inharttAAnptkQKdw. . 

The  Historical  Druniii  i-^  *1t  •  •'•'        *  ■  i?rffmjii^RT-;  thin 

is  its  truest  n.tid  most  i'miI..  i  .l   iii.'.riniri,.ii 

with  which  Ilistijiy  deals  i-  ■ 


J 
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other  institutions  and  principles.  Its  expression  in  Art 
has  demanded  a  special  artistic  form,  which  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  real  elements  of  History  with  the  ideal 
shapes  of  Poetry.  The  domestic  and  other  species  of 
Drama  seek  the  Fable  as  their  most  adequate  material,  but 
the  Historical  Drama  looks  to  the  records  of  the  nation 
and  to  the  deeds  of  the  national  heroes.  The  emotion 
to  which  it  appeals  is  patriotism,  which  elevates  the  indi- 
vidual into  one  existence  with  his  countrj'-,  and  Art  thus, 
inculcates  the  noblest  devotion  of  human  character. 

In  the  ordinary  Drama  the  deed  is  brought  home  to  the 
doer  in  person,  the  action  of  the  individual  returns  upon 
him  in  the  course  of  a  single  play.  It  is  thus  complete  in 
itself ;  reward  or  retribution  is  shown  in  the  result.  But  the 
historical  deed  continues  for  all  time  to  produce  its  effect ; 
it  is  thus  transmitted  f  ai*  beyond  its  return  to  the  individual. 
For  the  nation  partakes  of  it  and  carries  it  forward ;  and, 
as  the  life  of  the  nation  endures,  the  deed  of  a  man 
becomes  perennial  in  its  consequences.  The  act,  though 
performed  by  a  person,  is  in  truth  national,  or,  possibly, 
world-historical.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  a  single  play  in  order  to  bring  together 
actions  and  their  remote  consequences.  Therefore  it  is 
that  we  have  the  two  Tetralogies  —  the  Lancastrian  and 
the  Yorkian — each  being  a  series  of  fom*  plays  intimately 
connected.  Or,  if  we  wish  to  take  a  broader  view,  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  possess  a  grand  Dramatic  Epic  of  ten 
plays,  portraying  and  linking  together  in  thought  * 
tional  periods  of  tiie  English  nation.  Or,  if  we 
grasp  the  complete  generalization,  the:  » 
Shakespeare  has  presented  to  us  the  coJ 
workl-historical  Drama  of  fifteen  p 
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such  a  lofty  and  eomprelie  naive  theme  by  the  grandeur 
and  univereaUty  of  his  geniua.  Thus  he  makes  the  deed 
run  through  time  almost  from  the  beginning  of  positive 
HiBtorj. 

II.  OtfTLiNEOFTHE  HISTORICAL  Db  AM  A. — Shakespeare, 
to  a  certain  degree,  wrote  his  historical  plays  backward. 
The  epoch  nearest  in  time  to  his  own  age  is  the  subject 
of  some  of  his  earliest  productions ;  the  blood,  fate,  and 
swift  retribution  so  often  seen  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
fascinated  the  youthful  mind  of  the  dramatist.  The  Tork- 
ian  Tetralogy,  which  portraj's  a  period  of  national  disinte- 
gration, accompanied  with  horrible  crime  and  butchery,  is  ( 
the  least  retrospective,  the  most  immediate,  of  his  works ;  ■ 
it  seeks  after  strong  effects  by  means  which  may  often  be 
justly  called  sensational.  To  the  riper  age  of  the  Poet 
belongs  the  Lancastrian  Tetralogy,  which  exhibits  the 
nation  in  a  constructive  epoch,  ridding  itself  of  a  worth- 
less monarch,  subduing  rebellion  at  home,  and  conquer- 
ing its  hereditary  enemy  abroad.  He  thus  goes  back 
in  thought  as  he  advances  in  years.  Still  later  are  the 
Roman  Historical  plays ;  the  Poet  has  now  transcended  the 
limits  of  nationality,  and  necessarily  begins  to  consider 
the  movement  of  universal  history.  Patriotic  fervor  sub- 
sides into  a  more  calm  development  of  colliding  princi-  l 
pies,  and  his  stand-point  is  no  longer  natioual,  but  world-  J 
hbtorical. 

This  is  the  natural  development  of  the  individual  mind ; 
it  recedes  from  the  Present,  seeking  the  lessons  of  the 
Past,  and  returns  laden  with  the  spoils  of  centuries.  The 
.  worid  of  to-day  is  a  mystery — indeed,  a  Babylonian  eon- 
fusion — if  we  cannot  trace  its  cousti'uctive  elements  in 
that  which  has  been.     As  t|ie  man  grows  older  he  becomes 
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more  retrospective;  hence  he  keei«  looking  back  far- 
Uier  and  further  \a  the  history  of  his  race  to  reach  eter- 
nal principles.  To  trace  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual Shakespeare  we  should  by  all  means  follow  these 
plays  after  the  order  of  their  composition,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  backwards  in  time.  As  he  recedes  in  the  Past 
he  deepens  in  thought,  expression,  and  treatment. 

Still,  this  is  not  the  highest  method  of  studying  these 
works.  History  is  chronological;  its  stream  cannot  bo 
turned  back  by  any  individual  standing  in  its  course — 
not  even  by  Shakespeare.  Its  principles  are  to  be  ahown 
I  by  the  Poet ;  the  deepest  thought  of  the  epoch  must  be 
'  given  by  him ;  its  profoundest  strun^te  is  always  his  moat 
worthy  theme.  It  is  at  this  point,  and  at  this  point  only, 
that  Poetry  and  History  meet.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  externalities  of  a  nation  or  a  period  be  given  in  their 
literal  fidelity ;  this  is,  in  fact,  imi>ossible.  The  costume, 
the  language,  the  general  coloring,  may  all  be  different 
from  what  they  really  were,  but  the  spiritual  conflict  of 
the  time  must  be  shown  in  its  verity.  If,  therefore,  tbe 
Poet  has  taken  a  series  of  historical  themes,  they  can  be 
truly  considered  only  in  the  order  of  history,  which  is 
successive  in  time ;  thus  the  thought  of  each  epoch  can 
be  seen  in  its  connection  with  the  thought  of  snooeedliiff 
epochs.  A  full  explauation  of  Hliakespeurc's  historii 
labors  will  demaud  something  of  a  Pliilosophy  of  Histe 
A  slight  sketch  will  show  the  outlines  of  his  thought  l| 
this  direction. 

Of  the  Greek  historical  age  the  Poet  has  left  us  no  a 
quate  portraiture,  tiiiiitrh  th<- awn"  of  ni'lronln* 
dramas  is  placed  iu  Di"  ni'  i'  m    H.  I  .t.i 
and  Cresstdaj''  '    i  '  <is  .nl 
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play,  but,  inasmuch  rs  the  subject  is  fabulous,  and  was  a 
myth  to  the  old  Greeks  themselveB,  it  lacks  one  of  the 
essential  distincfioDs  of  history.  Still,  it  exhibits  the 
inherent  principle  of  Greece  in  its  political  manifesta- 
tion—  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war  was  always  tlie  best 
picture  of  Hellenism.  Shakespeare  has  distinctly  stated 
that  the  great  fault  of  the  Ai^vc  host  before  Troy  was 
lack  of  subordination — the  individual  asserted  himself  too 
strongly;  authority — and,  hence,  ©ionization  —  became 
impossible.  This  was  the  prime  defect  of  Greece  during 
her  historical  period  also ;  she  sought  an  absolute  autonomy 
(or  state,  tribe,  community,  city,  individual.  The  result 
was  internal  strife  and  jealousy,  in  which  alt  united  action 
of  the  nation  was  generally  lost.  Thus  the  army  before 
Ilium  is  an  image  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  is  suffering 
from  the  same  malady  which  ultimately  destroyed  Greece  ;  . 
yet  much  of  the  special  coloring  of  Troilua  and  Cresaida 
is  modern  to  a  degree  that  makes  it  appear  incongruous. 
This  play  has  also  the  peculiarity  of  being  the  most  reflect- 
ive of  all  Shakespeare's  writings,  though  its  scene  is  laid 
in  the  most  remote  time.  It  also  takes  its  place  between 
the-  purely  legendary  and  the  purely  historical  dramas, 
forming  a  transition  from  the  one  and  an  introduction  to 
the  other. 

Biit  it  is  Rome  which  exercises  the  strongest  fascination 
over  the  Poet.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  assertion  of  indi- 
vidiultiy — not,  however,  that  which  excludes  other  cities 

^at  that  which  includes  tlie  wliolc  woj'ld  in 
1  ambition.     Assimilation  was  the  fuiido- 

Jfle  of  Rome ;  it  sought  to  make  all  iicoiiles 
Roman.  Ite  intense  nationality  assailed  natiouahty,  de- 
strayed  the  same,  and  therein  destroyed  itself.     Because 
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*^  it  was  based  on  conquest,  it  naturally  bore  within  its  own 
bosom  the  germ  of  destruction.     The  strong  national  life 
i.5f  Rome  subdued  all  to  itself,  both  within  and  without ; 
the  negative  sweep  of  its  career  involved  the  Family  at 
home  and  the  Nation  abroad — that  is,  the  Roman  State 
sacrificed  the  domestic  relation,  and  sought  to  wipe  out 
the  principle  of  nationaUty  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
J«i^        >     But  it  repaid  the  ruin  which  it  wrought  with  infinite  bles- 
Y  sings.     Tlie  universal  sway  of  the  Roman  soldier  has  long 

^>  '^^^         >  since  departed,  but  the  universal  sway  of  Roman  spirit 
still  prevails  in  our  laws  and  municipal  institutions. 

The  series  of  Roman  Historical  plays  will  show  various 
/phases  of  development  in  the  Roman  principle.     The  pro- 
'  logue  is  Coriolanus^  which  exhibits  this  people  in  prepara- 
i  tion  for  the  conquest  of  the  world.     The  drama  portrayB 
V  mainly  the  internal  struggles  of  Rome,   to  subordi      e 
I  which  produces  so  much  strength  of  character.    The       ite 
Vgets  rid  of  the  mighty  indi\'idual  in  CorioUmus^  and  i 
an  instrument  for  counteracting  his  hostilitT'.     The 
absorbs  the  Family — even  in  its  supreme  female  r 
ative,  the  mother ;  Volumnia  cares  not  for  her  i 
but  only  as  Roman.     The  State  subjects  PolitioaL  ] 
which  have  to  acknowledge  it  as  their  ultimate 
The  training  is  severe,  but  essential  for  the  { 
I  victory ;  the  Roman  national  spirit  must  she 
7  intense  than  any  other,  if  its  destiny  be  to 
nations. 

The  world  is  conquered,  and  the  great  tnu 
place  from  RepubUcan  Rome  to  Imperial 
mighty  concjueress  had  absorbed  all  peo 
was  gradually  changed  in  character,  and  1^ 
tive  principle.     Unit}'  under  one  government 
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licy ;  this  unity  must  logically  be  carried  into  her  insti- 
:ions ;  the  mnltipUoity  of  the  Senate  and  the  People 
ist  sink  into  the  unity  of  the  absolute  Monarch.  To 
^  great  revolution  are  devoted  two  plays — Julius  Cassar 
(I  Atilon;i  and  Cleoputra — wbich  form  the  culmination 

tlie  Roman  Historical  series.  The  former  introduces 
once  the  heroic  individual,  who  has  already  unified  in 
nself  the  whole  Roman  world.  Between  him  and  the 
pporters  of  the  old  constitution  a  conflict  arises,  which 
stroys  him,  though  his  princii)le  is  triumphant.     There 

however,  no  single  individual  left  who  can  unite  all  the 
ntending  elements;  henee  the  play  of  Julius  Cwsar 
)ps  with  the  Triumiirate  —  a  mere  breathing-place  in 
3  rapid  flight  toward  Imperialism. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  the  transition  is  completed ; 
i  three  men  of  the  Triumvirate  are  reduced  to  one,  who 
now  the  Emperor.  The  career  of  Home  cannot  stop 
1  all  known  nations  are  consolidated  into  one  govem- 
mt,  under  one  law,  and  adminigtered  by  one  ruler.  It 
a  world-historical  epoch,  for  tiie  irhole  world  partici- 
tes  in  the  change.  To  make  flie  fhoiight  of  these  two 
tys  complete,  tiie  earlier  period  of  Cffi^ar's  hfe,  embrac- 
r  his  struggle  with,  and  triumplt  over,  PhmjDay,  ougbt  to 

supplied.  It  is  manifest  that  1Jie'Xtu>t  bad  mastfircd 
3  historical  details  und  thought  out  thi>  contli«tiug  priti- 
)les  of  that  time.  Thus  no  link  would  b«  miming;  the 
cle  would  he  full ;  the  traoMtiwd^A^'llK  Itt'IMlUic  to 
i  Empu^  would  h»  BliotrafaM^V^  "^^^v.    liUI. 

y  intention  on  the  | 
ama  cannot  be  proven*  ^ 
The  result  of  Roman  t 
IB  the  destruction  of  **" 


L 
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Boman ;  it  was  assimilated ;  a  dull  uniformity  resulted^ 
which  deadened  all  vigor  of  miod  and  body.  Nationality 
must  be  restored  to  the  human  race,  the  masaive  Boman 
Empire  must  be  broken  to  fragments,  and  each  fragment 
wrought  into  a  new  nation.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
Northern  Barbariaus,  who  fall  upon  the  enervated  people 
of  the  South ;  each  tribe  takes  a  slice  of  territory.  It  is  a 
time  of  social  disintegration,  in  which  the  youthful  Shakes- 
peare found  a  theme  as  congenial  as  the  Yorkian  Tetral- 
<^y.  For  here  ritMS^ndconiCMS  must  be  placed;  although 
under  protest,  it  will  hare  to  be  admitted  into  the  series 
of  historical  plays,  and  into  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
family.  In  particular,  his  authorship  of  it  caoDot  be 
rejected  without  undermining  the  external  evidence  upon 
which  the  most  authentic  of  his  play^  repose.  At  this 
point  the  Roman  Historical  aeries  comes  to  an  end,  having 
delineated  the  Soman  world  in  its  early  struggles,  in  its 
culmination,  and  in  its  close. 

The  restoration  of  nationality  to  Europe  is  tbe  chief 
work  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  the  next  grand  world- 
historical  movement — the  rise  and  development  of  tlie 
modern  nation.  The  Teutonic  tribe  adoptfl  the  Boman 
law  and  institutions ;  the  result  is  a  wholly  new  iroiM, 
composed  of  indtviduat  States  living  together  like  tbe 
members  of  a  common  oi^auization.  The  ftunily  of 
nations  is  the  friendly  title  which  is  often  giTen  to  it,  aad 
which  it,  in  the  main,  descn'cs.  Of  this  family  England  ■ 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  worthicrtt  member  in  its 
political  development.  Nationally  is  its  strongest  prin- 
ciple, and,  in  general,  it  has  acknowledged  the  same  prin- 
ciple for  other  countries.  Still.  Englaud  has  atteinpletl 
the  subjugation  of  its  neighbors  at  viuioaB  1 
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thus  has  not  been  wholly  consistent.  But  Buch  attempts 
have  brought  in  their  train  great  disaaters,  in  which  the 
conquests  have  been  lost  and  the  peace  of  the  land  dis- 
turbed. The  general  result,  notwithstanding,  has  been 
individual  freedom  and  national  autonomy.  It  has,  how- 
ever, taken  a  long  and  intense  stru^le  to  attain  this  end. 

Shakespeare  has  also  employed  his  pen  upon  this  great- 
est world-historical  theme — the  rise  of  the  modern  nation. 
Moreover,  he  has  taken  very  naturally  the  happiest  exam- 
ple, England,  which  was  his  own  native  land.  Ten  En- 
glish HiBtorical  ptays  are  the  glorious  fruit  of  his  inspira- 
tion, and  no  poet  has  ever  so  truly  shown  the  spirit  of 
his  country.  The  EngUsh  nationality,  in  ito  conflicts  and 
in  its  triumphs,  is  the  central  pivot  upon  which  the  entire 
aeries  moves.  It  has  to  struggle  with  its  own  weak  and 
wicked  kings ;  it  rushes  into  foreign  conquest  and  brings 
untold  calamities  upon  itself  in  violating  its  own  truest 
principle ;  it  finally  completes  its  political  enfranchise- 
ment by  subordinating  Church  to  State.  Tlius  the  last 
fetter  of  the  nation  is  thrown  off  in  freeing  itself  from 
an  external  spiritual  domination. 

Nationality  is,  therefore,  the  theme  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  English  Historical  plays.  They,  hence,  appeal 
most  profoundly  to  the  human  heart,  AiAiching  its  noblest 
emotions,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  true  to  the 
supreme  political  principle  of  modern  limes,  which  is  the 
autonomy  of  tiie  State.  Also,  the  Boman  Historical  plays 
are  KtxOD^  national,  yet  with  a  profound  glance  into  a 
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Nationality  has  to  assert  itself  against  other  institutional 
principles  and  ethical  relations  of  man.  The  result  is  that 
many  things  which  seem  of  the  most  sacred  and  binding 
nature  are  quietly  set  aside  or  openly  trampled  underfoot. 
The  nation  demands  a  supreme  sacrifice ;  what,  then,  can 
be  excluded  ?  Let  us  try  to  separate  and  carefully  disr 
tinguish  the  relative  worth  of  the  conflicting  principles ; 
otherwise,  the  Historical  Drama  —  and,  indeed,  the  His- 
torical World — is  a  mass  of  confusion  and  contradiction. 
The  main  point  is  to  see  everything  in  its  true  limitation, 
and  not  from  a  one-sided  dogmatism  to  pass  a  sweeping 
condemnation  upon  the  actions  of  the  great  characters  of 
history  who  are  engaged  in  struggles  wholly  different  from 
those  of  ordinary  life,  and  who  have  to  violate  what  is,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  what  is  to  be. 

The  first  of  these  conflicts  begins  with  the  individual, 
and  may  be  stated  as  the  conflict  between  nationality  and 
morality.  Every  person  is  supposed  to  have  a  conscience, 
which  is  the  guide  of  action ;  he  follows  his  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  in  his  daily  transactions  with  his  neighbor. 
Veracity,  Honesty,  Candor,  Humanity,  are  moral  virtues 
whose  validity  everybody  must  acknowledge,  but  a  na- 
tional exigency  not  infrequently  arises  which  demands 
their  sacrifice.  Which  side  shall  be  taken?  Recollect 
that  the  question  demands  a  real  opposition ;  there  must 
be  a  conflict  which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  one  principle 
or  the  other  has  to  be  followed.  If  a  man  rests  abso- 
lutely in  the  moral  consciousness,  then  he  can  find  no  jus4> 
tifieation  for  war,  for  diplomacy  —  indeed,  for  nationality. 
The  most  potent  instruments  for  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  he  cannot  employ,  since  that  often 
involves  the  deception,  plunder,  and  even  destruction  of 
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his  fellow-men.  Such  actions  are  assuredly  not  moral, 
and  that  person  alone  is  a  consistent  moralist  who  refuses 
to  defend  his  country  by  any  species  of  violence  or  cun- 
ning. 

Now,  the  Historical  Drama,  if  it  enforce  nationaUty  as 
the  essential  and  supreme  object  of  human  action,  will 
exhibit  just  this  conflict,  whose  only  solution  is  the  subor- 
dination of  the  moral  to  the  national  principle.  The  sup- 
position always  is  that  a  case  arises  in  which  the  two  can- 
not be  reconciled ;  one  must  be  taken  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  The  great  statesman,  whose  eye  is  always  on 
the  Nation,  may  be  expected  to  show  his  strongest  and 
most  characteristic  trait  by  his  choice  at  the  point  of  con- 
flict in  the  two  principles.  So,  too,  the  national  hero  is 
national  by  virtue  of  his  total  absorption  into  his  nation. 
It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  every  violation  of  morality 
by  public  men  is  necessary  or  justifiable ;  they  are  too 
often  immoral  when  there  is  no  need  —  that  is,  where 
there  is  no  conflict  between  moral  and  political  duty,  or 
where  the  moral  obligation  is  far  stronger  than  the  national 
necessity. 

But  the  other  side  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight  nor 
omitted  in  the  Drama.  Even  the  most  justifiable  viola- 
tion of  moraUty  carries  with  it  retribution  —  the  wrong 
must  bring  its  penalty ;  justice  is  the  absolute  principle  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  Such  is  the  tragic  destiny 
of  the  Great  Man ;  he  is  bound  to  fall  into  guilt  in 
accomplishing  the  most  beneficent  revolution,  and  that 
guilt  is  brought  home  to  him  in  punishment.  He  suffers 
for  the  evil  which  he  has  done,  yet  he  had  to  do  the  evil 
in  order  to  realize  the  infinitely  greater  good.  It  has  long 
been  remarked  that  the  great  historical  character  is  not 

12 
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happy ;  he  is  rent  asunder  by  two  warring  fates,  each  of 
which  tears  off  a  fragment  of  his  flesh  whichever  way  he 
may  turn.  The  nation,  too,  which  permits  moral  viola- 
tion, even  for  the  sake  of  its  own  existence,  admits  into  its 
bosom  a  lurking  enemy,  which  can  be  expelled  only  after 
years  of  pain  and  struggle.  Still,  the  responsibility  must 
be  taken  by  the  individual  and  by  the  nation ;  life  and 
progress  often  demand  the  destruction  of  what  is  estab- 
lished, with  all  its  fearful  consequences. 
^  The  second  collision  of  the  State  is  with  the  Family. 
Now  we  enter  the  institutional  world,  of  which,  however, 
some  individual  must  be  the  representative.  The  most 
obvious  form  of  this  colUsion  is  the  case  of  the  father  who 
is  taken  to  maintain  the  endangered  nation,  though  his  wife 
and  children  perish.  It  is  true  that,  if  such  were  the 
result  universally,  the  country  would  be  destroyed  any- 
how. But  the  real  necessity  lies  in  the  fact  that  without 
the  nation  the  Family  cannot  exist ;  for  the  loss  of  nation- 
ality involves  the  uncertainty,  if  not  the  loss,  of  aU  other 
institutions,  while  the  defense  of  nationality  is  tiieir 
defense.  But  here  comes  the  sacrifice  —  the  maintenance 
of  the  nation  calls  for  that  member  of  the  Family  by 
whom  alone  it  is  nourished  and  protected.  Thus  one 
particular  family  may  perish ;  still,,  the  institution  of  the 
Family  is  thereby  defended  and  preserved,  for  that  insti- 
tution —  the  State  —  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  secure  all 
other  institutions,  is  thereby  maintained.  But,  if  the  State 
perish,  the  whole  institutional  world  follows  after,  or  is 
saved  by  the  caprice  of  the  conqueror.  Hence  it  is  an 
accident  if  the  Family  survives  when  the  nation  perishes, 
and  it  is  also  an  accident  if  the  Family  perishes  when  tiie 
nation  survives. 
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In  representing  the  domestic  relation,  woman  enters  the 
Drama.  The  Family  is  her  peculiar  realm,  while  the  State  f  tr^ 
is  the  sphere  of  man's  activity.  The  beauty  in  the  char-  /  VJ•^  i 
ncter  of  the  one  and  the  greatness  in  the  character  of  the 
other  are  always  to  be  traced  back  to  their  respective 
institutions ;  this  is,  indeed,  the  ultimate  basis  of  all 
•characterization.  But  the  State  and  the  Family  may  col- 
lide ;  then  we  behold,  if  portrayed  in  its  purity,  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  tragic  of  all  coUisions  —  the  colUs- 
ion  between  the  principle  of  man  and  the  principle  of 
woman.  Both  are  right,  both  are  wrong,  both  must  suf- 
fer. The  solution,  however,  cannot  be  withheld  —  the 
woman  has  to  be  sacrificed ;  her  institution  is  the  lower 
and  must  be  subordinated,  though  the  full  penalty  of  her 
sacrifice  is  burnt  into  the  very  flesh  of  the  man. 

But  this  conflict  and  immolation  of  the  Family  takes  a 
peculiar  form  in  the  modern  European  State.  The  wife 
of  the  King  is  Queen ;  the  mother  of  the  household  may 
be  the  ruler  of  the  people.  The  Family  is  thereby  changed 
in  its  fundamental  nature.  The  woman  is  reduced  to 
being  a  political  instrument — her  children  follow  her 
condition ;  that  is,  the  State  absorbs  the  domestic  rela- 
tion. Hence  the  Queen-mother,  a  compound  word  which 
expresses  this  double  character,  becomes  an  important  and 
peculiar  element  in  the  history  of  European  nations.  Her 
fate  is  to  be  harassed  by  the  struggle  between  maternal 
instinct  and  political  necessity  —  to  have  her  emotional 
nature  sacrificed  to  some  national  object.  When  diiffer- 
ent  members  of  the  same  house  seek  control,  the  Family 
is  broken  up;  its  union  around  the  mother  is  lost,  and 
she  is  often  forced  to  take  part  against  her  own  kindred. 
The  unmarried  princess  has  in  store  a  destiny  equally 
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tragic.  Political  advantage  determines  her  marriage; 
the  essential  element  of  domestic  happiness  —  mutual 
love  of  man  and  woman  —  is  disregarded ;  the  emotional 
basis  of  a  true  union  is  often  wanting.  Again  it  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Family  to  the  State. 

Undoubtedly  the  male  members  of  the  royal  house  are 
compelled  to  succumb  to  the  same  custom,  and  have  to 
suffer,  but  it  is  the  women  who  ai^e  most  deeply  aggrieved, 
for  their  institution  is  made  to  yield.  The  penalty  follows- 
hard  after ;  infideUty  is  the  universal  trait  of  kings,  and  also 
it  would  seem  not  to  be  wanting  in  queens  sometimes ;  • 
jealousy  cannot  be  absent  from  such  a  union.  The  kingly 
hearth  is  a  domestic  curse.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
royal  woman  —  whether  she  be  mother,  wife,  or  maiden  — 
is  inherently  a  tragic  character,  who  has  to  stand  in  the 
eternal  cross-fire  between  domestic  love  and  political  duty 
or  ambition. 

Still,  let  us  recognize  the  rational  object  of  royal  inter* 
marriage.  It  has  been  said  previously  that  the  modem 
European  system  of  States  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
family,  and  is  often  called  the  family  of  nations.  To 
Hnk  its  members  together  in  peace  and  domestic  affection^ 
the  different  sovereigns  seek  to  form  matrimonal  aUianees 
between  their  children.  Thus  it  is  attempted  to  transfer 
the  ties  of  the  Famil}''  into  the  State,  and  to  create  a 
domestic  bond  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  thia 
manner  war  is  often  averted,  quarrels  are  healed,  and, 
above  all,  the  country  is  strengthened  in  its  independence 
by  powerful  connections.  The  fact  specially  to  be  noted, 
therefore,  is  that  the  supreme  world-historical  principle  of 
modern  times,  namely,  the  principle  of  nationality,  haa 
seized  upon  the  Family  as  a  mighty  .instrument  of  ita 
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• 
realization.     But  the  tragic  element  remains,  notwithstand- 
ing ;  woman  is  sacrificed  —  man  meets  with  retribution. 

The. third  principle  with  which  the  modern  State  shows 
a  conflict  is  the  Church.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Holy 
8ee  to  bring  together  the  nations  of  Europe  under  one 
supreme  head.  Rome  wished  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
large  and  interesting  family  of  peoples.  She  thus  inher- 
ited the  principle  of  unification  from  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  her  means  was  now  a  spiritual  power,  though  physical 
force  was  standing  prepared  in  the  background.  A  sort 
of  universal  republic  fioated  in  the  imagination  of  her 
illustrious  Pontiles;  the  common  bond  of  union  was 
religion.  Thus  arose  the  great  confiict  between  the  Occi- 
dent and  the  Orient,  whose  grand  historical  manifestation 
was  the  Crusades.  This  was  the  external  struggle  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  was  the  deadly  combat 
between  two  religions  —  Christianity  and  Mohammedan- 
ism. This  crusading  spirit  is  not  omitted  by  Shakespeare, 
tliough  it  does  not  give  the  foundation  to  any  play. 

But  the  internal  confiict  of  the  European  State  with  the 
Church  is  of  far  greater  significance.  Civil  authority  was 
continually  rasping  against  ecclesiastical  domination,  which 
was  everywhere  skillfully  organized.  The  Church  had 
made  itself,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term,  an  institu- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  it  both  enacted  and  administered 
the  law.  One  or  the  other — State  or  Church  —  must  be 
superfluous,  and  the  world-historical  question  was :  Shall 
the  nation  again  be  swallowed  up  in  an  universal  Roman 
Empire  ?  The  spirit  of  modern  times  could  give  only  one 
solution  —  the  State  felt,  and  ultimately  asserted,  its 
supremacy,  though  its  conflict  with  the  Church  was  a  per- 
ennial source  of  strife  till  it  culminated  in  the  great  schism 
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known  as  the  Reformation.  For  the  political  significance 
of  Protestantism  was  the  subordination  of  Church  to 
'State,  while  the  political  significance  of  Catholicism  waa 
the  subordination  of  State  to  Church.  It  is  again  the 
spirit  of  nationality,  which  is  wrestling  with  a  new  enemy. 

Nor  can  the  effect  of  this  pursuit  of  political  objects- 
upon  the  Church  itself  be  omitted  by  the  Poet.  It  lost  its 
great  end,  for  it  subjected  its  religious  purpose  to  secular 
aggrandizement.  It  was  thus  no  longer  truly  a  Church ; 
it  was  a  political  organization — an  Empire  which  sought 
supreme  authority.  It  had,  therefore,  come  to  contradict 
its  own  principle  of  existence.  But  the  spiritual  effect, 
which  should  be  the  chief  care  of  religion,  was  unfortu- 
nate. Its  great  men  were  trained  to  a  diplomatic  cunning ; 
its  moralists,  too,  often  indulged  in  a  subtle  casuistry 
which  confused  and  debauched  the  honest  instincts  of  the 
people ;  learning  and  speculation,  which  it  fostered,  were 
not  seldom  prostituted  to  defend  hypocrisy  and  falsehood 
for  the  sake  of  some  political  advantage — that  is,  the 
truest  and  highest  content  of  religion  was  sacrificed  to 
the  ecclesiastical  organization.  Hence  came  the  double 
revolt  against  its  domination  —  from  the  moral  conscience 
of  the  individual  and  from  the  political  principle  of  the 
State. 

The  English  Historical  Drama  will  necessarily  exhibit 
this  conflict  in  all  its  phases,  as  well  as  the  final  triumph  of 
nationality,  of  which  England  is  the  most  worthy  repre- 
sentative among  modern  peoples.  The  external  struggle 
of    Christian  Europe  with  Mohammedanism  frequently 

the  background  —  particularly  in  Henry  the 

B  King,  as  the  son  Of  the  Church,  is  delib* 

expeditioii  to  the  Holy  Land.     StiU, 
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the  internal  conflict  is  enough  to  occupy  his  attention ;  he 
is  the  ruler  of  the  State  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  he  is 
the  son  of  the  Church.  The  result  of  the  struggle,  as 
indicated  in  this  Historical  series,  will  be  that  the  En- 
glish people  will  change  its  religion  and  withdraw  from 
the  Catholic  Republic,  a  result  springing  directly  from 
the  spirit  of  nationahty. 

The  fourth  conflict  is  that  of  the  individual  State  with 
the  world-historical  principle,  which  is  the  essential  ground 
of  its  existence.  In  such  a  case  the  State  falls  into  con- 
tradiction with  its  higher  self,  and  bitter  is  the  penalty  of 
the  error.  It  was  said  above  that  nationality,  in  its  uni- 
versal sense,  is  the  poUtical  spirit  of  the  modern  world ; 
that  Europe  is  a  family  of  nations,  whose  ideal  aim  is  to 
live  together  in  independence,  yet  in  harmony.  Each 
country,  therefore,  must  acknowledge  the  right  of  other 
countries  to  be  as  vaUd  as  its  own,  and  must  aid  in  vindi- 
cating that  right  in  case  it  should  be  assailed.  Now  comes 
the  essential  insight — it  is  that  a  nation,  in  attempting 
to  subjugate  a  nation,  is  destroying  the  principle  of 
nationality,  and  thus  f aUing  into  conflict  with  the  world- 
historical  movement  of  the  modern  age,  and  undermining 
the  very  foundation  of  its  own  existence.  The  collision 
lies  between  the  State  individual  and  the  State  universal — 
between  national  selfishness  and  national  principle.  Herein 
England  has  been  guilty  of  violation ;  she  has  sought  for- 
eign conquest,  which,  as  contradictory  of  her  own  highest 
end,  has  brought  forth  internal  dissension  and  ruin.  The 
Poet  was  probably  not  conscious  of  this  struggle  when  he 
treated  it,  but  it  exists  in  History  all  the  same,  and  is  the 
moving  principle  in  the  transition  from  the  Lancastrian  to 
the  Yorkian  Tetralogy. 
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Such  are  the  four  inherent  conflicts  of  the  State  —  with 
MoraUty,  with  the  Family,  with  the  Church,  and,  finally, 
with  itself.  These  conflicts  are  the  nerve  of  every 
dramatic  action ;  they  form  the  most  abiding  and  the  most 
worthy  themes  of  human  interest;  they  involve  every 
man  and  every  people  in  their  meshes.  They  have  many 
gradations,  which  will  be  more  fully  detailed  when  the 
particular  dramas  come  up  for  treatment.  Here,  too, 
must  be  sought  the  ultimate  ground  of  character,  for  the 
dramatic  indi^'idual  is  the  bearer  of  a  principle  which  he 
must  carrj"  into  execution  against  the  opposing  principle 
of  other  individuals. 

rV.  More  Detailed  View  op  this  Last  (Collision.  — 
We  have  arrived  at  the  supreme  political  conflict,  which, 
in  its  most  general  form,  may  be  expressed  as  the  conflict 
of  the  State  with  itself.  This  is  the  peculiar  field  of 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Drama,  though  other  collisions 
play  into  the  action.  Here  the  Poet  shows  his  wonderful 
political  sense ;  quite  equal  it  is  to  his  poetic  genius. 
Here  also  appears  that  higher  principle  which  changes, 
and  even  destroys,  nations;  for  one  of  the  conflictiiig 
sides  may  represent  something  greater  than  the  existing 
national  principle,  with  which,  indeed,  it  may  happen  to 
come  into  collision. 

This  conflict  of  the  State  with  itself  has  two  very  dif- 
ferent manifestations,  which  should  be  carefully  distiii- 
guished  in  ihooght.     The  first  is  the  external  collision — 

another  nation.     A  State  is  thns  in 

I — that  is,  with  its  own  essential 

is  the  contradiction  involved  in  all 

to  ayoid  war  by  any 
dchdoes  not  belong 
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liere ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  attempts  of  the  kind 
have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.  The  conflict  comes — a 
people  and  a  civihzation  pass  away  forever.  This  conflict 
lies  in  the  very  Hmitation  of  one  State  against  another 
State;  each  seeks  —  and,  indeed,  must  seek  —  to  assert 
its  own  individual  existence  and  its  own  national  principle. 
Finally,  the  supreme  struggle  is  brought  on,  in  which  one 
•of  the  nations  often  sinks  out  of  the  ken  of  History. 

But  the  victorious  nation,  after  the  lapse  of  its  allotted 
period,  meets  with  the  same  fate — it  is  conquered  and 
disappears.  The  same  mighty  principle  which  destroyed 
its  enemy  now  destroys  it ;  so  the  series  continues,  or  has 
continued  in  the  past.  But  what  shall  we  call  this  princi- 
ple which  thus  uses  the  nations  as  its  instruments?  Its 
reality  will  not  be  doubted;  it  is  clearly  the  highest, 
strongest  principle  of  History.  Let  us  name  it  the  world-l 
historical  principle,  or  even  the  World  Spirit.  It  calls  al 
nation  into  existence  to  execute  its  behests ;  this  is,  then, 
a  world-historical  nation.  In  looking  at  the  past  we 
observe  that  in  antiquity  the  empires  of  the  Orient — 
Greece,  Rome  —  were  world-historical  nations  at  succes- 
sive periods.  But  the  main  interest  for  us  is  the  collision 
which  thence  arises.  A  nation  armed  with  this  principle 
goes  forth  to  subdue  other  nations  and  subordinate  them 
to  the  same  influence.  The  result  is  a  struggle  between 
the  world-historical  principle  and  the  State,  which  gives 
the  highest  possible  collision,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
farthest  removed  from  the  popular  feeling  and  the  popular 
consciousness.  Its  plainest  manifestation  is  seen  in  Julius 
Caesar. 

A  second  phase  of  the  external  collisions  of  the  State 
can  hardly  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  preceding. 
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It  is  T^hen  wars  are  entered  upon  from  national  or  monarch- 
ical caprice,  or  from  some  trifling  and  temporary  interest. 
Thus  we  have  State  against  State  simply.  Still,  even  in 
the  most  trivial  conflicts  some  faint  reflection  of  the  World 
Spirit  may  be  often  traced.  In  the  petty  struggles  of 
non-historical  people  and  tribes,  like  those  of  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  there  can  be,  however,  but  little  signifi- 
cance. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  this  world-historical 
principle  is  some  external  power  outside  of  the  people 
themselves.     It  is,  in  fact,  their  own  inner  development 
— their  deepest  consciousness.     The  nation  which  per- 
ishes, perishes  through  itself;   so  the  nation  which  con- 
quers, conquers  through  itself.     When  one  people  makes 
a  higher  synthesis  than  its  neighbors,  in  its  institutions  and 
in  its  thought,  that  people  is  certain  to  be  victorious  in  the 
end.     It  has  so  happened  in  the  past  that  nationahty  haa 
not  been  able  to  change  fundamentally  its  principle,  and 
:  pass  to  the  higher  one ;  each  nation  has  seemed  capable  of 
:   realiziug  only  one  world-historical  thought.     Thus  a  whole 
:    people  becomes  tragic  and  dies  in  the  defense  of  national 
existence.     Such  are  the  two  leading  phases  of  the  exter- 
nal collision  of  the  State. 

We  next  pass  to  consider  the  internal  collision,  which 
is  always  more  direct  and  of  greater  interest  to  the  citi- 
zen, as  well  as  more  continuous  in  its  effect.  Now  the 
State  is  divided  within  itself  —  separates  into  opposing  ele- 
ments— and  at  once  we  behold  the  phenomenon  of  PdUt^ 
ical  Parties.  These  are  essentially  two,  but  with  many 
shades  of  difference  within  themselves.  It  is  a  fact 
which  has  always  excited  surprise  and  investigation.  All 
States — in  particular,  all  free  States — have  this  diremp- 
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tion  in  their  very  nature,  though  it  is  sometimes  fool- 
ishly regretted.  But  the  content — the  foundation  of  the 
political  party — is  the  State  itself;  nay,  lies  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Some  men  hold  on  to 
institutions,  to  customs  —  in  general,  to  all  the  realized 
forms  of  intelligence;  in  their  permanence  and  unchange- 
ableness  alone  pubhc  safety  and  public  happiness  are  sup- 
posed to  lie.  This  view,  though  absolutely  true  in  its 
proper  limitations,  becomes  in  its  extreme  one-sidedness 
destructive  of  all  progress ;  the  human  mind  is  cramped 
in  the  trammels  of  a  rigid  formalism,  and  freedom  of 
every  kind  is  annihilated.  The  protest  of  the  outraged 
spirit  of  man  produces  a  new  party,  which,  in  its  excess, 
seeks  to  destroy,  or  to  be  forever  changing,  the  estabUshed 
institutions  of  the  State.  In  the  modern  political  world 
these  two  parties  are  known  as  Conservative  and  Radical ; 
it  is  their  action  and  reaction  which  on  the  one  hand 
secures  to  institutions  permanence,  and  on  the  other 
hand  prevents  them  from  becoming  fetters  to  body  and 
soul. 

Class  or  caste,  in  antiquity,  was  the  dividing  line  of 
party,  and  the  ame  is  true  at  the  present  time,  though  to 
a  different  extent  among  different  peoples.  The  Patrician 
was  by  birth  a  Conservative,  for  he  wished  to  retain  the 
ancient  privileges  of  his  order,  while  the  Plebian  was  by 
birth  a  Radical,  for  he  wished  to  acquire  new  rights.  To 
employ  another  form  of  expression,  the  one  side  repre- 
sented the  objective — the  permanent;  the  other  side  rep- 
resented the  subjective — the  changeable.  Both  are  not 
only  necessary  to  the  State,  but  belong  to  every  complete 
individual  mind. 

The  particular  issue  upoh  which  the  parties  divide  is 
very  different  in  different  countries,  and  in  the  same  eoun- 
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try  at  different  times.  It  may  be  division  of  the  land, 
right  of  suffrage,  paper  money,  etc.  But  each  issue 
reflects  the  general  spirit  of  the  whole,  atid  each  party 
therein  adumbrates  its  universal  character.  In  reference 
to  the  Historical  Drama,  this  particular  side  must  be  pre- 
sented ill  its  full  sensuous  completeness. 

Tbis  conflict  of  parties  is  a  perennial  one,  and  ought  to 
he,  for  from  it  comes  all  political  vitality,  all  true  devel- 
opment. But  it  leads  to  guilt,  and,  hence,  becomes 
tragic  when  it  seduces  the  individual  into  placing  his 
paity  above  his  country.  The  great  example  of  such  a 
deed  and  its  consequences  is  witnessed  in  Coriolanus. 
Both  parties  must  be  subordinate  to  the  State — must  have 
their  end  and  design  iu  its  weU-being.  Hence  at  this 
point  arises  the  possibility  of  a  collision  of  political  prin- 
ciples, the  one  of  which  is  embodied  in  a  partiaan  organ- 
ization and  the  other  in  the  State.  Such  is,  peiiiaps,  the 
tendency  of  all  political  pai-ties ;  it  is  their  belief  and  tiieir 
constant  instruction  —  our  side  must  prevail,  else  the  coun- 
try  is  ruined.  But  it  may  truly  be  siud,  if  such  be  really 
the  case,  then  the  country  is  already  ruined.  When  the 
govei-nment  caiUM^^talM  to  dther  of  the  great  polit- 
icel  organixatio^^^^B||B^^M|MripHlEMi,  the  nation 
is  alreatiy  on  ti^^^^"BHBi^^^fcw  very  st«(«ment 
is  a  dcclaratiu"*  W^^  '"  '^!'*>^'''ti<"'0  is  sel- 

dom true,  th<>'i-  Jfe^  ■*.ta'  A  fundamental 
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the  party  as  we  saw  it  before  working  through  the  State. 
In  such  case  the  result  is  the  destruction  of  the  nation 
from  within,  or  at  least  a  fundamental  change  in  its  con- 
stitution. For  the  World  Spirit  feeds  upon  nations ;  it  is 
the  foe  of  nationality.  Hence  the  world-historical  indi- 
vidual appears  as  the  destroyer  of  his  country  —  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws.  But,  in  reality,  he  only  carries 
out  what  has  already  been  developed  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  people. 

All  social  innovations,  when  they  become  of  national 
importance,  assume  the  form  of  a  political  party.  This 
is,  therefore,  the  means  by  which  the  spirit  of  man  rises 
into  institutions — objectifies  itself  in  more  perfect  forms. 
A  persistent  agitation  of  some  social  question  finally  pro- 
duces a  party  out  of  a  clique,  which  then  may  become  the 
dominant  party,  and  rule  the  country  and  make  the  laws 
in  accordance  with  its  principle.  Some  class,  as  the  labor- 
ers or  the  property-holders,  ma}'-  succeed  in  elevating  itself 
into  a  party,  if  its  claims  become  a  truly  national  ques- 
tion. Thus  every  social  revolution  takes  the  shape  of  a 
political  party,  and  may,  therefore,  be  made  one  of  the 
elements  of  an  internal  collision  of  the  State. 

If  we  now  take  a  glance  back  and  recapitulate  what  has 
been  elaborated,  we  find  that  there  are  essentially  two 
main  collisions  of  the  State  with  itself — the  external  and 
the  internal.  The  former  is  one  individual  State  against 
another  individual  State,  either  of  which  may  be  the  bearer 
of  a  world-historical  principle,  or  of  some  finite  national 
end.  The  latter — that  is,  the  internal  conflict — is  the 
PoKtical  Party  against  the  State ;  here,  too,  a  world-his- 

rical  element  may  be  involved,  or  some  merely  partisan 

iHf  individual  object.     These  phases  would  seem  to  com- 

1  the  totality  of  the  relations  of  the  State  from  this 
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point  of  view.  The  Family,  too,  exists  in  this  play  of 
colliding  powers,  and  may  itself  fall  into  conflict  with  any 
one  or  all  of  them.  Thus  the  poet  has  an  ample  store 
from  which  he  can  select  to  diversify  his  treatment. 

V.  Classification  of  the  Historical  Drama. — This 
must  follow  the  order  of  History,  which  is  chronological. 
Each  play  is  cut  off  at  both  ends,  so  to  speak ;  it  is  taken 
out  of  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  events  —  of  actual  facts. 
That  which  goes  before  and  that  which  comes  after  also 
demand  to  be  recognized  —  hence  the  tendency  in  the  his- 
torical sphere  to  a  series  of  dramas.  The  division  into 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  cannot  be  applied  here,  with  good 
results,  to  the  single  plays.  Each  of  these  usually  portrays 
both  success  and  failure  —  the  happy  victory  of  one  party, 
the  tragic  end  of  the  other.  Hence,  in  the  historical 
plays,  taken  singly,  there  is  as  a  general  rule  no  com- 
plete Mediation,  as  well  as  no  complete  Tragedy.  Both 
elements  are  present,  and  usually  they  are  not  fully 
blended  into  harmony. 

But,  when  these  separate  plays  are  joined  together  in 
their  proper  groups,  then  the  previous  divisions  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  (or  Mediated  Drama)  begin  to  rise  up  to 
Adew  again.  For  instance,  the  Yorkian  Tetralogy  is  inher- 
ently tragic  —  it  ends  in  the  destruction  of  both  the  collid- 
ing Houses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lancastrian  Tetralogy 
is  mediated — the  termination  of  the  long  and  intense 
political  struggle  is  happy.  The  same  may  be  reasonably 
said  of  the  group  of  two  Roman  Historical  plays,  JvUu9 
Caesar  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  —  the  end  is  universal 
peace,  along  with  the  triumph  of  the  imperial  principle, 
although  many  illustrious  heroes  have  fallen  in  the  conflict. 

If  we  rise  now  to  still  higher  generalization,  and  grasp 
the  separate  character  of  the  two  great  historical  series 
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—  the  Roman  and  the  English  —  in  their  fundamental 
distinction,  the  same  thought  will  come  up  in  the  mind ; 
for  the  Roman  Historical  series,  ending  with  Titus  An- 
dronimis,  is  tragic,  just  as  the  Roman  world  itself  was 
tragic,  and  passed  away  in  a  conflict  with  the  sui^ounding 
Barbarians.  As  its  history,  so  its  poem.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  English  Historical  series,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a 
Mediated  Drama,  in  which  the  end  is  happy.  The  conflicts 
of  the  State  within  and  without  are  reconciled — the  out- 
come is  a  nation  free  from  all  external  control.  This  is 
truly  the  triumph  of  nationality,  of  which  England  is  the 
great  representative. 

Finally,  if  we  bring  together  the  two  great  series  into 
one  thought,  we  find  that  they  constitute  a  mighty  World- 
Drama,  with  a  tragic  conflict  for  the  nation  in  Rome, 
which  conflict,  however,  is  mediated  for  the  nation  in 
England.  Verily,  the  ancient  world  was  tragic — was  the 
true  home  and  origin  of  Tragedy ;  Fate,  with  drawn  sword, 
ready  to  smite,  was  forever  hovering  over  it  there  in  its 
Heaven.  But  the  modern  world,  based  upon  its  Chris- 
tianity, means  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  himself  and 
with  his  God ;  Love,  not  Terror,  is  its  principle ;  Fate 
turns  its  sword  upon  itself.  Hence  the  true  instinct  of 
the  Poet  of  the  modern  age  has  made  his  World-Drama  a 
mediated  one,  passing  through  deep  and  dark  struggles  to 
a  happy  end. 

The  play  forming  the  transition  from  the  Legendary 
Part  is  Troilus  and  Cressida^  which,  though  founded  on  a 
legend,  has  such  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  pohtical 
element  in  its  composition  that  it  may  be  ranked  as  an  his- 
torical play.  The  following  table  will  present  to  the  eye 
a  summary  of  the  classiflcation : 
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In  regard  to  the  Dramatic  Structure,  its  two  leading 
lements — Threads  and  Movements  —  will  remain  in  the 
listorical  Drama.     Of  Movements  there  are  two,  portray- 
Qg  a  rise  and  a  fall — or  a  culmination  of  some  kind  of 
brtune   or  misfortune.     Much  more  distinctly  marked 
han  the  Movements  are  the  Threads ;  at  least  such  seems 
o  be  the  general  rule.     The  two  States  engaged  in  exter- 
lal  war,  the  two  Parties  engaged  in  internal  struggle,  fall 
laturally  into   a  representation    through  two   opposing 
Threads.     As  the  Historical  Drama  is  essentially  political, 
md,  hence,  portrays  a  political  conflict  of  some  kind,  both 
sides  have  to  be  shown  in  their  separate  development. 
Also,  besides  the  pohtical  Thread,  there  may  be  a  domes- 
tic or  a  comic  Thread,  which  must,  however,  both  contrast 
and  harmonize  with  the  leading  historical  theme.     The 
special  application  of  these  principles  will  be  seen  in  the 
plays  themselves,  which  are  now  to  be  considered. 

13 
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The  frame-work  of  this  drama  is  the  Trojan  war.  It 
has  nearly  the  same  limits  as  the  lUad ;  for  it  presupposes 
the  quarrel  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Achilles  till  the  death  of  his  friend,  Patroclus, 
when  he  again  goes  into  battle  and  slays  Hector.  Many 
Homeric  incidents  and  motives  are  retained,  while  many 
are  introduced  which  would  have  made  the  old  Greek  bard 
stare  with  wonder.  The  famous  heroes  of  the  Iliad  are 
brought  before  us,  but  we  can  hardly  recc^nize  them  in 
their  modern  shape;  the  beautiful  plastic  outline  is  not 
lost,  but  is  subordinated  to  the  inner  element  of  character. 
The  statue  is  transformed  to  flesh  and  blood.  Shakes- 
peare  has  taken  these  antique  ideal  forms  and  poured 
into  them  the  subjective  intensity  of  the  modem  world. 
This  is  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  ground  of  interest 
in  the  present  drama.  The  old  Greek  hero  is  now  moved, 
not  by  the  god  from  without,  but  by  himself  from  within 
—  the  divine  influence  is  transmuted  into  his  own  intelli- 
gence. Ulysses,  the  favorite  of  Minerva,  no  longer  meets 
the  goddess  upon  the  highways  and  addresses  her  in 
familiar  accents,  but  communes  with  his  own  spirit.  In 
other  words,  the  ancient  Epic  has  changed  into  the  modem 
Drama.  The  meaning  is  the  same  both  in  Homer  aad  in 
Shakespeare,  but  how  different  is  the  form !  Yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  outside  is  Greek,  though  the  in- 
side is  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  Hellenic  mould  is  always  yisible, 
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hough  it  is  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  most  prominent, 
)bject  of  interest. 

The  contrast  is  certainly  striking,  and  is  often  so  incon- 
gruous as  to  convey  the  notion  of  a  humorous  purpose, 
[n  the  mouths  of  these  old  Homeric  personages  the  Poet 
las  placed  the  most  abstract  statement  of  what  may  be 
called  his  philosophy  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  his 
ivorks.  His  views  of  society,  of  life,  of  institutions,  are 
aere  expressed  in  a  language  as  direct  and  definite  as  that 
employed  by  the  thinker  trained  to  the  use  of  the 
abstruse  terms  of  the  schools.  What  these  principles  are, 
and  their  influence  upon  his  literary  activity,  will  be  dis- 
cussed further  on  in  the  present  essay.  The  reflections 
are  mainly  political,  but  are  sometimes  psychological,  and 
show  a  mind  most  subtly  scrutinizing  its  own  processes. 
Those  who  hold  that  Shakespeare  was  the  supremely 
unconscious  poet  would  do  well  to  study  this  play  till 
they  understand  it — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  fully  understood 
without  some  philosophical  culture  and  knowledge. 

But  the  strangest  and  most  incongruous  element  which 
is  foisted  into  this  old  Homeric  company  is  the  manners 
of  chivalry.  It  amounts  to  downright  burlesque,  and 
such,  beyond  any  doubt,  it  was  intended  to  be  by  the 
Author.  The  best  passage  for  illustrating  this  phase  of 
the  drama  is  the  challenge  borne  by  ^neas  from  Hector. 
All  the  heroes  seem  to  be  transformed  into  mediaeval 
knights,  each  one  of  whom  is  ready  to  prove  the  supreme 
beauty  of  his  mistress  by  ordeal  of  battle.  The  climax 
of  humor  is  attained  when  the  aged  Nestor,  who  has  lived 
three  generations  of  men,  comes  forward  and  offers  to 
demonstrate  to  Hector  by  proof  of  arms  ''that  my  lady 
was  fairer  than  his  grandam.  "     The  principles  of  honor. 
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valor,  love,  hospitality,  with  which  these  personages  are 
eDdowed,  give  to  the  whole  action  the  pleasing  aroma  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  reflective  element  before  men- 
tioned, which  was  injected  into  the  characters  of  the  old 
iberoes,  is,  serious  rather  than  humorous,  but  the  chival- 
Jivaus  clement  is  purely  humorous,  and  turns  them  all  into 
Don  Quixotes,  With  Siiakeepeare  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
past,  and  it  is  with  him  an  object  of  ridicule  as  much  as 
with  Cen'ant«s.  The  hoarj-  shapes  of  antiquity  he  thus 
places  in  a  modern  institution,  which,  however,  was  already 
worn  out  in  his  own  time  and  laughed  at  by  the  whole  world. 
Such  is  the  Homeric  group  which  is  introduced  into  the 
present  drama ;  but  there  is  also  another  set  of  persons 
licre,  whose  principle  and  whose  actions  are  unknown  to 
the  Iliad.  Love  is  with  them  the  main  business —  not 
war.  The  legend  of  Troilus,  Ci-essida,  and  PandaruB  is 
the  creation  of  the  later  I'omancers,  which  was  grafted  on 
tlie  old  story  of  Troy.  It  portrays  the  struggle  of  the 
tender  passion  in  one  of  its  phases — the  fidelity  of  man 
and  the  falsity  of  woman.  The  burning  intensity,  the 
fierce  conflicts,  the  siipreme  power  of  love,  find  their 
expression  in  tliia  part  of  the  fable,  which  is,  indeed,  a 
later  development  of  human  spirit.  Still,  the  relatiOD 
betiveen  the  two  groups  must  be  traced ;  the  Trojan  war 
was  caused  by  the  faithlessness  of  a  woman  whose  restora- 
tion is  demanded  by  the  Nation ;  the  refusal  calls  out  the 
heroes  who  are  seeking  to  bring  her  back  by  force. 
Female  infidelity  is  the  theme ;  in  the  one  case  it  involves 
the  Family  merely,  but  in  the  other  case  it  involves  tbe 
State.  Helen  and  Crrasida,  therefore,  wonmble  eadi 
other;  both  perfoi-m  the  same  deed,  though  in  differ^ 
j'elationB,  which  also  produce  different  resnlte. 
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Such  are  the  two  threads  running  through  the  play, 
'hey  may  be  named,  according  to  their  leading  tendency, 
le   love-thread  and  the  war-thread;    though  parallel  in 
ction,  in  thought  the  first  is  the  source  of  the  second, 
^he  movements  also  are  two,  the  division  being  manifest, 
lOt  only  by  a  difference  in  principle,  but  also  by  a  differ- 
nce  in  merit.     The  first  movement,  in  general,  passes 
rom  strife  and  separation  to  unity.     The  parted  lovers 
.re  brought  together  by  the  mediation  of  Pandarus,  and 
ire  made  happy  by  mutual  vows  of  devotion.     In  Troy 
he  division  of  opinion  which  previously  existed  is  healed  ; 
n  the  Greek  host  the  angr}'^  Achilles  is  wrought  upon  by 
;he  cunning  of  Ulysses,  and  seems  to  resolve  to  take  part 
igain  in  the  war ;  thus  the  hostile  armies  come  to  internal 
larmony  preparatory  to  the  external  struggle.     The  sec- 
ond movement  portrays  the  passage  from  union  to  disrup- 
don  and  conflict.     The  lovers,  on  the  one  hand,  are  torn 
asunder  by  an  unforeseen  occurrence;    Cressida  proves 
faithless,  and  thus  the  bond  of  emotion  is  broken.     The 
combat,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  between  the  two  hostile 
forces  ;  after  many  fluctuations.  Hector,  the  Trojan  hero, 
is  slain,  and  his  countrymen  cease  from  their  attack  and 
retire  to  the  city ;  things  are  left   as  they  were  before. 
The  negative  termination  of  the  play  is  striking ;  Troilus 
and  Cressida  are  separated,  and  the  foes  still  confront 
each  other  with  warlike  preparation. 

I.  1.  Taking  up  the  love-thread  and  following  it  through 
the  first  movement,  we  observe  that  the  divine  passion 
has  been  already  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the  lovers,  and 
moves  on  speedily  to  its  fruition  in  the  betrothal.  Troilus 
is  first  introduced  to  us.  He  is  still  young  and  impul- 
sive ;  he  is  completely  swayed  by  his  strong  and  intense 
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emotions.  He  has  met  the  fair  Cressida,  though  the  ciiv 
eumstances  a^e  not  told ;  at  once  we  see  him  literally  con- 
sumed with  the  sacred  flame.  She  dances  before  his  mind 
continually;  sighs  burst  forth  unbidden  from  his  heart; 
every  duty  or  purpose  is  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool 
of  his  passion.  Such  is  the  lover,  pure  and  simple — the 
Romeo  of  the  world.  But  Troilus  has  another  trait,  which 
gives  him  dignity  and  elevation  of  character,  and  which 
stands  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  his  absorption  in 
his  feelings.  He  is  a  man  of  action  —  a  warrior  second 
only,  if  not  equal,  to  Hector,  and  a  patriotic  defender  of 
his  country.  But  these  two  elements  of  his  nature  are 
now  in  deadly  struggle ;  in  his  own  breast  is  the  conflict 
between  Love  and  War.  Honor  and  ambition  call  him  to 
the  field,  where  the  destiny  of  Fatherland  is  being  decided. 
But  passion  has  seized  him  in  its  firmest  grasp ;  its  suprem- 
acy is  declared  in  the  very  first  hue  of  the  play,  where> 
after  ai*ming  himself  for  battle,  he  calls  out : 

—  "  I'll  unarm  again ; 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy,    . 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within?  " 

Such  is  the  first  triumph  of  Love  over  the  bold  warrior  ; 
it  has  tamed  him  till  he  is  "weaker  than  a  woman's  tear," 
which,  notwithstanding  the  contemptuous  expression  of 
Troilus,  is  an  instrument  of  considerable  power.  But 
now  there  is  another  combat  which  he  has  to  wage — fierce, 
incessant,  lachrymose.  The  favor  of  the  fair  Cressida 
seems  very  uncertain ;  her  uncle  cannot  wind  up  the  nego- 
tiation with  sufficient  speed.  Troilus,  therefore,  feels  la 
his  heart  that  most  painful  of  all  pangs — the  pang  of 
unrequited  love.     Still,  he  has  hope,  though  he  is  very 
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inpatient,  and  Pandarus  keeps  alive  his  imagination  bjL 
*ecounting  the  charms  of  his  beautiful  mist«ress.     At  last 
;he  mediator  brings  about  their  meeting.     Troilus  is  all 
'ervor  and  passion ;  he  makes  the  first  declaration  of  devo- 
tion, which  is  followed  by  that  of  Cressida.     Open,   sin- 
3ere,  even  unsophisticated,  is  the  youthful  suitor,  the  best 
model  of  the  love-hero  that  Shakespeare  has  left  us.     His 
amotion  is  so  pure,  intense,  and  direct  that  its  beauty  has 
Qo  flaw,  while  at  the  same  time  his  character  rises  out  of 
a  mere  emotional  existence  into  the  region  of  the  noblest 
manly  activity.     It  is  true  that  love  asserts  its  mastery 
for  the  time  being,  still  it  does  not  quench  his  zeal  for  his 
country.     But  now,  as  the  conflict  within  him  is  soothed 
to  repose  by  his  union,  Troilus  will  be  himself  again  if 
jealous  Fate  will  but  refrain  from  interference.      Such 
good  behavior,  however,  can  hardly  be  expected  of  it  in  a 
drama.     Let  the  reader,  with  gloomy  forebodings  await 
the  outcome  of  the  story  a  few  pages  ahead. 

Pandarus  has  been  just  mentioned  as  the  mediating 
power  between  the  two  lovers.  His  function  is  not  very 
important,  since  both  the  man  and  the  woman  are  touched 
with  a  mutual  passion,  which  is  suflicient  to  bring  them 
together  without  any  assistance.  Pandarus  is  rather  a 
busy-body ;  active,  yet  harmless.  He  is  certainly  not  a 
villain ;  the  alliance  which  he  seeks  to  bring  about  is 
worthy ;  his  means  can  hardly  be  condemned  by  the  rigid 
moralist,  though  his  jokes  are  a  little  too  free  for  the  mod- 
ern ear.  Assuredly  the  odious  word  "pander,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  his  name,  cannot  justly  be 
applied  to  his  conduct  in  this  drama.  Moreover,  his 
understanding  is  not  strong;  the  artful  Cressida  stands 
far  above  all  his  schemes  and  makes  fun  of  him,  though 
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he  is  able  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  control  over  the 
ardent  and  simple-hearted  'Proilus.  His  name  has  brought 
upon  him  a  legaey  of  abuse  which  his  deed  in  no  seosa 

justifies.  There  is  not  an  enterprising  mother  in  the  land 
who  does  not  do  as  much  without  a  breath  of  condemna- 

Cressida  receives  after  Troilus  a  visit  from  the  industri- 
ous match-maker,  who  tries  to  excite  her  love  and  admi- 
ration for  the  youthful  hero  in  every  manner  possible. 
The  name  of  Troilus  is  continually  introduced  in  the  con- 
versation ;  his  beauty,  intellect,  youth,  are  the  themes  of 
great  praise,  but  it  is  his  valor  which  is  the  mtdn  subject 
of  laudation.  The  famous  heroes  of  Troy  are  made  to 
pass  in  reiiew  one  after  another;  the  noble  TroUus  is 
superior  to  them  all  —  even  Hector  is  no  exception.  But 
the  adroit  Cressida  listens  to  the  encomiums  bestowed  by 
her  uncle  with  a  complete  penetration  of  their  object,  par- 
rying his  questions,  tormenting  him  with  a  feigned  oppo- 
sition, uttering  words  of  detraction  against  Troilua,  indulg- 
ing in  a  wild  strain  of  banter  and  jest ;  in  fine,  she  teases 
her  dear  imcle  to  desperation,  and  conceals  from  him  com- 
pletely her  real  feelings  and  purposes.  He  oonfeBses  that 
he  cannot  understand  her,  while  she  probes  him  to  tiie 
bottom  by  her  blunt  words  —  "you  are  a  bawd."     Her 

I  character  comes  out  plain  in  this  interview ;  she  is  shrewd, 
witty,  and  wanton;  no  person  of  the  caliber  of  Pandanu 
can  touch  the  depths  of  her  mind — the  cool  understand- 
ing effectually  oontrok  the  emotaons. 

Such  a  woman  is  dot  to  be  seen  in  love,  for  she  nU  the 
time  lias  cherished  a  secret  affection  for  Troihis.  Whiil, 
will  Hhe  turn  oat  to  be?  Her  admirntion  is  getniinc ;  in 
'titilbahe  iuiB  no  motive  for  conceal- 
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flent,  she  says  that  she  sees  in  the  actual  Troilus  a  thou- 
andfold  more  "  than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may 
»e."  But  feeling  must  be  suppressed;  she,  therefore, 
loes  just  what  might  be  expected  —  she  refuses  subordi- 
lation  to  love.  Her  argument  is  without  the  trace  of  pas- 
sion, and  is  directed  against  passion : 

**  Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  — 
Men  prize  the  thing  uugained  more  than  it  is  [worth]  — 
Achieved  [us],  men  still  command;  ungained,  beseech; 
Then,  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear." 

That  is,  consummation  dampens  ardor,  suspense  keeps  it 
alive.  Led  by  this  specious  reasoning,  she  intends  to 
keep  under  the  rising  flame,  and  make  the  true  love  of 
her  devoted  suitor  her  sport  and  his  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. The  emotion  which  she  feels  must  be  concealed, 
and  converted  to  a  means  for  some  other  end  besides 
mutual  union.     She  is  the  intellectual  coquette. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  the  characters  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida  is  now  apparent.  The  man  resigns 
himself  to  his  love ;  many  great  interests  are  pressing 
him,  but  they  are  brushed  aside — his  sacrifice  is  complete. 
But  the  woman  subordinates  her  love  to  her  understand- 
ing—  to  her  planning  and  schemes;  she  refuses  the  abso- 
lute surrender  to  the  feeling  of  Family.  She,  therefore, 
must  be  declared  to  be  untrue  to  the  deepest  principle  of 
her  sex.  Her  falsity  hereafter  is  adequately  motived  by 
this  single  trait ;  love  —  devotion  to  the  one  individual  — 
is  not  the  controlling  impulse  of  her  nature.  But  we 
must  advance  to  the  next  stage  —  the  good  oflSces  of  Pan- 
darus  bring  about  their  meeting.  It  has  already  been 
noticed  how  Troilus,  true  to  character,  makes  an  imme- 
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diate  and  unreserved  declaration  of  the  most  fervent  devo- 
tion. But  Cressidais  also  true  to  her  character ;  she  hesi- 
tates, suspects,  makes  abstract  reflections  of  various  kinds. 
When  she  does  whisper  her  love  she  repents  —  reproaches 
herself  with  having  "blabbed,"  and  is  forever  recalling- 
what  she  has  said.  "Where  is  my  wit?"  she  asks;  for 
wit  is  her  boast  —  to  it  she  is  always  trpng  to  subject 
her  words  and  actions.  There  is  no  full,  free  resignation^ 
but  ^e  is  continually  catching  herself  and  her  utterances, 
as  if  her  thought  had  to  go  back  and  take  a  glance  at 
itself.  Her  mind  is  her  pride ;  she  is  really  ashamed  of 
her  love.  Cressida  is  best  designated  by  calling  her  the 
opposite  of  that  which  Troilus  describes  himself  to  be: 

"  I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity, 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth." 

For  she  is  full  of  falsity  and  stratagem.  Both  take  a 
vow  of  eternal  fidelity,  yet  with  a  wonderful  difference  of 
manner,  which  is  prophetic  of  the  future. 
/  To  this  love-thread  must  be  added  the  appearance  of 
Helen  and  Paris.  They  hardly  belong  to  the  action,  and  the 
pretext  upon  which  they  are  introduced  is  very  slender. 
But  thereby  we  are  forced  to  cast  a  glance  into  the  remote 
background  of  the  war,  and  observe  their  relation  to  Troilus 
and  Cressida./  Their  life  is  a  sensual  resignation  to  love ; 
for  its  sake  all  ethical  ties  are  disregarded,  even  nation- 
aUty  is  jeopardized.  But  it  is  the  god  to  whom  absolute 
submission  must  be  yielded;  the  song  of  Pandarus 
declares  its  almighty  power  as  well  as  its  pang.  Paris  i» 
kept  out  of  the  fray  by  the  spell  of  Helen,  while  all  hi» 
guiltless  brothers  are  fighting  in  the  front  rank  of  battle. 
So,  too,  Troilus  disarms  himself  when  his  heart  is  sub- 
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lued — the  spirit  of  love  is  stronger  than  the  spirit  of  war, 

lelen  has  already  manifested  the  infidelity  which  Cressida 

vill  hereafter  manifest;    the    husband,    Menelaus,   who 

leeks  to  recover  his  wife  by  force  of  arms,  is  not  less 

levoted  than  Troilus,  the  lover.     It  is  the  story  of  women 

■aithless  and  of  men  faithful;  the  ordinary  romance   is 

-eversed.     Thus  the  famous  couple  are  dismissed;  they 

mVi  not  be  further  employed  by  the  Poet,  who  must  not 

repeat  his  theme,   and,  hence,   must  pass  to  the  cmse- 

quences  of  that  memorable  elopement,  namely,  the  siege 

of  Troy.     But  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  world,  its  sweet 

dalliance  and  sensual  indulgence ;  there  is  enthroned  the 

queen  of  beauty  whose   might   none   can  resist.     Even 

Hector,  it  is   declared — Hector,  the  true   husband  and 

stern  warrior  —  would  vield  to  the  blandishments  of  this 

mortal  Venus : 

— "  Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector.    His  stubborn  buckles, 
With  these  your  white,  enchanting  fingers  touch'd, 
Shall  more  obey  than  to  the  edge  of  steel. 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews.    You  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  Kings  — disarm  great  Hector." 

2.  We  now  pass  to  the  war-thread,  the  structure  of 
which  is  somewhat  complex,  and,  therefore,  must  be  care- 
fully analyzed.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  sides  — 
the  Trojan  and  the  Grecian  —  which  are  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  war.  But,  in  the  second  place,  each  side 
has  two  parties  or  factions,  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  on  questions  of  policy. 
These  internal  differences  are  now  to  be  portrayed ;  the 
characters  which  maintain  the  conflicting  opinions  are  to 
be  grouped  and  designated ;  the  means  are  to  be  shown 
iby  each  side  arrives  at  a  substantial  harmony  within 
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itself.     Such  is  the  first  movement  —  from  separation  to 
union. 

(a.)  The  siege  has  lasted  seven  years,  and  still  the 
walls  of  Troy  are  standing.  The  Grecian  princes  have 
lost  hope,  and  seem  ready  to  abandon  the  enterimse. 
Failure  has  to  be  acknowledged ;  there  can  be  no  longer 
any  disguise.  It  is  a  situation  of  despair ;  a  great  national 
undertaking  must  be  given  up,  whose  abandonment  comes 
next  to  the  loss  of  civil  freedom.  This  is  the  trying 
political  situation.  What  is  its  cause,  and  what  is  its  cure  ? 
The  heroes  have  to  address  themselves  to  the  dangerous 
condition  of  affairs ;  their  various  characters  will  be  mani- 
fested according  to  their  conduct  in  the  present  emer- 
gency ;  it  is  a  time  which  tries  men's  souls. 

The  first  speaker  is  Agamemnon,  commander-in-chief. 
He  utters  the  word  of  hope.  It  is  true  that  their  plans 
have  hitherto  failed,  but  such  is  the  course  of  all  great 
enterprises ;  something  always  arises  to  obstruct  them  — 
the  realization  never  equals  the  thought.  "Persistive 
constancy ' '  is  the  supreme  test  of  manhood ;  let  us  not 
give  way  to  adverse  fortune.  The  language  of  Agamem- 
non is  full  of  dignity  and  encouragement ;  in  him  center 
the  aspirations  of  the  Greek  army — he  represents  its 
<lesire,  its  purpose,  its  endurance,  but  not  its  intelligence. 
He  does  not  speak  of  the  cause  of  the  ill  success  of  the 
war,  nor  of  the  remedy  for  the  present  evils ;  he  can 
attribute  them  only  to  the  caprice  of  fortune  —  a  solation 
which  always  indicates  blindness.  Empty  hope,  perse- 
verance without  reason,  good  intention  without  power, 
he  possesses  in  a  high  degree ;  as  leader,  he  is  hardly 
more  than  a  respectable  figure-head.  But  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  he  is  out  of  place.     He  brings  to  his  office 
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cialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  ' ' —  the  individual  has 
not  performed  the  particular  function  allotted  to  him; 
there  has  been  no  subordination  —  and,  hence,  no  organi- 
zation—  in  the  Grecian  army.  To  illustrate  his  principle, 
Ulysses  goes  through  the  physical  and  intellectual  universe ; 
the  same  law  of  harmony  prevails  everywhere.  The  plan- 
etary system,  with  its  central  power,  "  Sol,  in  noble  emi- 
nence enthroned  and  sphered,"  is  a  striking  example, 
which  is  here  elaborated  in  great  detail.  But  it  is  the 
social  fabric  —  the  institutions  of  man  —  in  which  the 
necessity  of  degree,  of  subordination,  is  most  plainly 
manifested.  Without  it  the  whole  realized  world  of  right 
would  crumble  to  ruin ;  there  would  be  no  security  for 
the  weak,  no  respect  for  age  or  consanguinity ;  Astrsea 
would  again  take  her  flight  to  the  skies : 

*'  strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead ; 
Force  should  be  right;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong — 
Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides  — 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice,  too." 

Ulysses  sees  plainly  that  subordination  is  the  primal  law 
of  institutional  life  ;  each  person  must  fill  his  place  in  the 
community  and  must  freely  submit  to  what  is  above  him- 
self. But  why  not  let  institutions  perish?  Then  man 
perishes.  The  individual  is  reduced  to  the  wild  beast  of 
nature,  with  all  its  voracity ;  he  will  at  once  proceed  to 
devour  his  own  species.  This  ultimate  reduction  is  also 
stated  in  all  its  force  and  abstractness  by  the  old  Greek 
thinker,  or,  rather,  by  Shakespeare : 

"  Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 
And  last  eat  up  itself." 
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He  understands  the  difficulty  at  once,  and  sees  the  remedy. 
Above  all  human  beings,  he  possesses  insight  and  inven- 
tion ;  he  clearly  comprehends  the  causes  of  the  existing 
evils  and  knows  their  cure.  He  will  not  be  content  to  utter 
innocent  platitudes — that  fortune  is  fickle,  that  men  must 
be  patient,  that  reverses  show  the  true  worth  of  the  war- 
rior. Failure  has  overtaken  the  expedition ;  there  is  some 
good  reason  for  it,  and  he  intends  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter.  The  disease,  however  deep-seated,  must  be 
discovered,  and  then  the  medicine  can  be  applied.  Such 
a  discussion  will  lead  Ulysses  to  examine  the  whole  organ- 
ization of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  and  his  argument  will 
draw  in  the  general  principles  of  all  social  institutions,  and 
even  of  individual  conduct. 

Such  is  the  representative  group  of  the  one  party  in  the 
Grecian  army  {  it  is  the  positive,  patriotic  party,  which 
believes  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  glorious  termination. 
This  element  is  common  to  the  three,  but  the  fine  grada- 
tion in  their  characterization  should  be  distinctly  noticed. 
Agamemnon  is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  lofty  impulses  of 
the  gi'and  national  enterprise,  and,  hence,  is  truly  the 
leader  of  the  people ;  but  his  limitations  are  his  feelings  — 
faith,  hope,  perseverance,  good  intention,  cannot  take  the 
place  of  knowledge.  Nestor  rises  higher ;  he  has  appreci- 
ative intelligence  united  with  the  golden  gift  of  persuasion. 
He  first  repeats  the  somewhat  empty  exhortations  of  Aga- 
memnon, but,  when  the  deeper  nature  of  Ulysses  opens  its 
treasures  for  his  judgment,  he  yields  an  unhesitating  assent. 
The  apex  is,  of  course,  occupied  by  Ulysses,  whose  crown- 
ing gift  is,  as  before  said,  creative  intelligence. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  what  such  a  man  has  to  say  about 
the  nature  of  the  existing  evils  and  their  remedy,  for  cer- 
tainly his  words  will  be  worthy  of  attention.      "The  spe- 
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cialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  " — the  individual  has 
not  performed  the  particular  function  allotted  to  him; 
there  has  been  no  subordination  —  and,  hence,  no  organi- 
zation —  in  the  Grecian  army.  To  illustrate  his  principle, 
Ulysses  goes  through  the  physical  and  intellectual  universe ; 
the  same  law  of  harmony  prevails  everywhere.  The  plan- 
etary system,  with  its  central  power,  "  Sol,  in  noble  emi- 
nence enthroned  and  sphered,"  is  a  striking  example, 
which  is  here  elaborated  in  great  detail.  But  it  is  the 
social  fabric  —  the  institutions  of  man  —  in  which  the 
necessity  of  degree,  of  subordination,  is  most  plainly 
manifested.  Without  it  the  whole  realized  world  of  right 
would  crumble  to  ruin ;  there  would  be  no  security  for 
the  weak,  no  respect  for  age  or  consanguinity ;  Astrsea 
would  again  take  her  flight  to  the  skies : 

"  strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead ; 
Force  should  be  right;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong — 
Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides  — 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice,  too.** 

Ulysses  sees  plainly  that  subordination  is  the  primal  law 
of  institutional  life  ;  each  person  must  fill  his  place  in  the 
community  and  must  freely  submit  to  what  is  above  him- 
self. But  why  not  let  institutions  perish?  Then  man 
perishes.  The  individual  is  reduced  to  the  wild  beast  of 
nature,  with  all  its  voracity ;  he  will  at  once  proceed  to 
devour  his  own  species.  This  ultimate  reduction  is  also 
stated  in  all  its  force  and  abstractness  by  the  old  Greek 
thinker,  or,  rather,  by  Shakespeare : 

'•  Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 
And  last  eat  up  itself." 
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Such  is  the  logical  outcome  of  "this  neglection  of 
degree;"  it  is  the  destruction  of  institutions,  and  the 
destruction  of  institutions  is  the  destruction  of  man.  The 
result  springs  from  the  most  severe  dialectical  process: 
The  individual  is  resolved  into  appetite,  and  appetite, 
being  universalized,  must  consume  all,  which  includes 
itself.  No  words  could  more  distinctly  prove  that  the 
Poet  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking^  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term  —  that  is,  of  testing  every  principle  by  the  form  of 
iniiversaUty.  If  this  were  written  by  a  poet  of  to-day,  it 
would  be  laughed  at  by  many  a  critic  as  a  specimen  of 
pure  German  transcendentalism.  That  the  inference 
before  mentioned  is  not  far-fetched,  note  a^ain  the  lan- 
guage with  care.  Man  becomes  mere  appetite,  which  is 
an  universal  wolf ;  this  wolf  must,  of  necessity,  make  an 
universal  prey,  till  it  finally  comes  back  to  itself,  and  at 
last  eats  up  itself.  With  what  absolute  precision  is  the 
negative  result  drawn ;  with  what  remorseless  rigor  is  the 
whole  philosophy  of  sensualism  burnt  to  ashes  in  two  or 
three  short  sentences!  And  must  the  confession  be 
made  ?  Be  merciful,  oh  ye  gods ;  the  statement  has  the 
very  manner  —  or,  if  you  please,  the  very  knack  —  of  the 
Hegelian  Dialectic,  the  most  terrible  of  all  metaphysical 
goblins.  Having  said  this,  let  us  pray,  now  or  never  — 
''Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us." 

There  is  such  a  determination  on  the  part  of  many 
writers  to  reduce  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  poets  to  the 
same  dimensions  as  themselves,  that  any  attempt  to 
exhibit  his  thought  is  met  with  a  storm  of  ridicule.  Here 
is  the  lurking  egotism :  To  be  sure,  Shakespeare  is  the 
supreme  genius  of  the  world,  but  I  can  exhaust  him  at  a 
single  hasty  reading;  to  be  sure,  his  intellect  is  most 
profound,  but  I  can  probe  it  to  the  bottom  at  a  glance. 
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is  so  flattering  to  human  vanity,  and  so  easy  compared 
ith  the  tediousness  of  study,  to  say :  I  did  not  see  that 
eaning  when  I  read  the  play,  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
dst  at  all.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Shakespeare 
ves  many  indications  of  being  acquainted  with  former 
rstems  of  thought ;  his  allusions  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
,^en  in  his  earliest  works,  would  show  that  he  had  already 
L  youth  delved  in  the  richest  mines  of  ancient  specula- 
on.  His  power  over  abstract  expression  can  be  seen  in 
I  his  writings,  but  it  is  the  great  and  abiding  interest  of 
lis  drama  that  he  gives  the  most  direct  and  purest  state- 
lent  of  his  views  of  nature,  man,  and  society.  That 
lere  should  be  striking  coincidences  of  ideas,  and  even 
f  method,  between  the  greatest  thinker  and  the  greatest 
oet,  without  cither's  borrowing  from  the  other,  is  most 
redible ;  both  have  the  same  ultimate  thought,  though 
,s  utterance  is,  in  general,  very  different ;  each  expresses 
le  deepest  and  subtlest  principle  of  his  age — the 
ne  employing  mainl}"  the  abstract  forms  of  thought,  the 
ther  mainly  the  poetic  forms  of  imagination. 

Such  is  the.  argument  for  the  institutional_wQEld  put 
ito  the  mouth  of  Ulysses  by  Shakespeare.  Never  did 
bought  defend  more  sternly  and  successfully  the  choicest 
cquisitions  of  the  race.  Still,  to  careful  students  of  the 
^oet  the  doctrines  are  not  new.  Though  he  has  nowhere 
Ise  expressed  them  so  completely,  they  really  form  the 
ground- work  of  all  his  dramas,  and  are  the  inspiration  of 
lis  poetical  activity.  Why  is  Shakespeare  the  greatest  of 
)oets  ?  Not  because  of  his  language,  or  of  his  imagery, 
>r  of  his  constructive  ability,  or  even  of  his  characteriza- 
ion ;  these  are  all  very  wonderful,  indeed,  but  they  have 
)een  reached  by  lesser  minds.     His  supreme  greatness 
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lies  in  his  comprehension  and  embodiment  of  the  ethical 

—  that  is,  institutional  —  world ;  its  prof  oundest  coUisions 
he  penetrates  with  his  inevitable  glance ;  he  knows,  too, 
their  mediation  and  final  solution.  It  has  been  the  object 
of  these  essays,  as  the  reader  doubtless  has  perceived,  to 
drop  all  minor  points  of  ^dew  and  hold  the  eye  unswerv- 
ingly upon  this  one  element.  It  is  truly  the  Shakespearian 
world,  into  which  a  person  must  be  initiated  if  he  would 
wish  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  great  bard.  If  we 
suffer  the  mind  to  lose  itself  in  the  extemaUties  of  his  Art 

—  in  the  words,  in  the  figures,  in  the  versification,  or  even 
in  the  characters  —  we  can  obtain  but  a  very  partial  and 
ver}^  cloudy  reflex  of  the  total  man. 

A  further  obsen^ation  may  be  added.  The  importance 
of  this  institutional  element  is  not  confined  to  the  study 
of  Shakespeare ;  it  is  the  deepest  moving  principle  of  that 
which  is  \\tdX  and  permanent  in  all  literature,  from  the 
Homeric  Epos  to  the  modern  novel.  Men  will  cherish  and 
hold  on  to  what  is  highest  in  themselves,  and  the  work  of 
Art  must  adumbrate  something  which  is  of  eternal  inter- 
est ;  such  are  the  conflicts  in  the  Family,  State,  Society, 
and  institutions  generally.  Criticism  would  do  well  to 
pay  attention  to  them  if  it  would  rise  out  of  the  reahn  of 
mere  subjective  opinion  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  for 
thus  it  abandons  caprice  and  fastens  itself  upon  the  most 
objective  realities. 

Ulysses  has  now  laid  bare  the  evil  under  which  the 
Grecian  army  is  suffering;  its  logical  consequence  also 
has  been  unfolded.  But  these  words  are  still  general. 
Who  are  the  authors  of  this  present  state  of  affairs?  This 
question  brings  us  to  the  other  party  of  the  Greeks. 
Achilles,  the  mightiest  warrior  .of  them  all,  has  wifhdiawi^ 
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om  active  participation  in  the  conflict  and  stays  in  his 
nt,  mocking  their  discomfiture.  The  motive  is  offended 
mity ;  he  has  grown  "  dainty  of  his  worth ;  "  he  has  not 
)tained  the  position  which  he  thinks  that  his  merit 
^serves.  He  also  disapproves  of  the  manner  of  con- 
icting  the  war  —  there  is  too  much  strategy  and  too 
:tle  fighting.  An  additional  motive  is  given  later  —  his 
nderness  for  one  of  Priam's  daughters,  Pol3rxena.  To 
chilles  is  joined  Patroclus,  his  friend,  who  here  appears 
I  a  merry  mocker,  caricaturing  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
irty.  But  his  humor  has  nothing  malicious  or  bitter  in 
;  his  chief  object  is  to  make  the  weary  hours  fly  more 
iviftly  by  some  amusement. 

Ajax,  too,  has  turned  sore-head,  and  refuses  to  fight ; 
^s  grievance  also  seems  to  be  mainly  unappreciated  merit, 
lough  he  is  infected  with  the  example  of  Achilles.  Ajax 
'presents  mere  physical  strength  without  brain ;  he  is  an 
Qmense  mass  of  muscle.  The  difference  between  him 
tid  Achilles  is  that  the  latter  has  also  bodily  dexterity, 
nd  is  possessed  of  more  mind,  though  this  is  not  exces- 
ve.  Still,  both  maintain  the  side  of  force  against  the 
itellectual  direction  of  the  war,  as  upheld  by  Ulysses, 
'o  Ajax  is  joined  Thersites,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
haracters  of  the  play,  whose  utterances  have  impressed 
ome  critics  so  strongly  that  he  has  been  considered  to 
spresent  Shakespeare's  own  opinions  concerning  the  Tro- 
iin  war  and  its  heroes.  The  main  purport  of  the  whole 
rama  has  thus  been  found  in  his  sayings.  Thersites 
eflects  the  negative  element  of  the  Grecian  enterprise ; 
le  sees  the  weak  side,  and  only  the  weak  side,  of  every- 
)ody  and  everything ;  in  this  field  lies  all  his  intellectual 
hrewduess.     He  is,  therefore,  the  supreme  fault-finder ; 
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}iis  speech  is  nothing  but  biting  satire;  his  "gall  coins 
slanders  like  a  mint."  Ue  cannot  comprehend  that  which 
is  universal  and  supreme  in  such  a  national  undertaking; 
but  he  has  the  keenest  eye  and  the  sharpest  tongue  for  the 
petty  faults  and  foibles  of  the  leaders,  who  are,  after  all, 
only  the  instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
principle.  Ajax  sets  him  to  reviling  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposite  party,  though  little  of  his  abuse  of  them  appears 
in  the  plaVi  'or  Thersites  evidently  appreciated  the  intel- 
lect of  Ulysses ;  but  \\]>on  Ajax  and  Achillea  he  pours  the 
full  flood  of  his  bile.  Thersites  and  Patroclus  are  both 
attendants,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  the  place  of 
clowns ;  hut  the  latter  is  a  sportive  humorist,  who  can 
laugh  at  the  ridiculous  phase  of  a  cause  which  he  at  last 
dies  for,  while  the  former  is  the  pure  satirist,  whose  soul 
IB  blasted  with  its  own  curse,  and  who  can  have  no  prin- 
ciple to  die  for.     He  is,  therefore,  an  arrant  coward. 

Such  are  the  two  parties  which  have  developed  tiiem- 
BL-lves  in  tlu^  Grecian  ftiitiy.  It  is  the  struggle  between 
the  hand  and  the  head  —  between  force  and  intellect. 
Ulysses  states  the  difficulty :  The  carefidly  elaborated 
IKJlicy  of  the  leaders  is  called  cowardice ;  wisdom  is 
ootmtecl  uo  member  of  the  war — brain  is  to  be  governed 
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son  has  already  been  stated  to  be  a  lack  of  due  ap- 
ciation  of  their  deserts. 

3ut  now  comes  the  remedy,  for  intelligence  here,  too, 

st  assert  its  supremacy  and  control  in  some  way  these 

n  of  muscle ;  they  must  be  won.     Ulysses  will  be  equal 

the  emergency ;  the  challenge  just  received  from  Troy 

nislies   the   opportunity.      His  plan   is  to  di\dde  the 

posite  party.     Ajax  can  be  secured  by  a  little  flattery, 

ich  is  at  once  administered  with  astonishing  effect,  for 

even  turns  him  into  an  enemy  of  his  fellow-grumbler, 

hilles.     But  the  latter  is  a  far  more  difficult  case  to 

mage,  for  he  is  not  stupid,  and  really  knows  his  own 

•rth.     No  extravagant  laudation  can  catch  him ;  indeed, 

has  long  been  used  to  it,  and  must  have  yielded  ere 

s  if  such  means  were  sufficient.     On  the  contrary,  the 

traordinary  marks  of  admiration  which  are  still  shown 

n  by  the  Greeks  serve  to  keep  alive  his  haughty  pride. 

lerefore  the  opposite  method  must  be  employed  with 

n — instead  of   praise,  neglect.     Since  it  is  applause 

lich  ruins  him,  Ulysses  proposes  to  elevate  another  man 

er  him : 

— "  By  device  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  flght  with  Hector ;  among  ourselves 
Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man, 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon, 
VTho  broils  in  loud  applause,  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends." 

How  clear  the  diagnosis  and  how  suitable  the  medicine ! 

will  be  noticed  that  Ulysses  always  takes  Nestor  into 

el;   the  two  then  control  Agamemnon.     Nestor  is 

1  of  supreme  appreciation.     He,  too,  had  his  plan, 

3      advised  that  Achilles  be  selected  as  the  antago- 

Hector,  but  he  at  once  abandons  his  own  scheme 
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■when  he  hears  the  better  one  of  IHyBsea.  He  is  not  good 
at  origination,  but  his  judgment  is  without  a  cloud — 
without  a  trace  of  personal  vanity. 

The  plan  is  carried  into  execution.  Achilles  is  passed 
by  without  the  customary  marks  of  respect  from  the 
Greeks  ;  he  notices  the  slight  and  muses  on  the  fickleneBS- 
of  popular  favor.  While  in  this  mood  Ulysses  passea 
before  him,  perusing  a  book  with  great  intentness.  A 
strange  book  was  that  for  camp-readiug  in  Homeric  times. 
Ulysses  cites  from  it  the  remarkable  statement  HhaX,  man 


What  can  this  mean,  asks  the  horrified  modem  reader, 
with  the  metaphysical  bugbear  rising  in  his  imagination. 
But  Achilles,  though  rather  lean  in  intellect,  clearly  under- 
stands the  passage,  for  he  illustrates  it  with  a  strikiDg  and 
appropriate  comparison;  indeed,  to  him  "this  is  not 
strange  at  all."  Wonderful  men  were  those  old  heroeal 
The  seed  has  fallen  on  good  ground,  and  Ulysaes  enforces 
the  same  doctrine  a  second  time  with  a  much  BtroDger 
turn  of  expression : 

— "Vo  nuui  U  the  lord  of  aortblnK, 
Thou^  In  Mid  ot  blm  them  be  ntiidi  oonalaUagi 

Till  he  comiounlcalo  h\a  [.arts  io  otUsm ;  ^^H 

Nor  AUDI  lie  uf  hlmselt  knuw  llieiii  tar  aaght  ^^^| 

Till  he  behold  tbem  fonned  in  the  npiilsaso  ^^^^ 

Vbare  tb«y  are  extended."  ^^^H 

The  rap''"''"aicJit  deluge  is  sgnin  upon  iix.  la  there, 
then,  no  f^  «i^y»tioa?     Bltttl"  "ualter  keeps  getting 

r-j^fttfM^-         -.  J^^bAA^VL       >Bfefomier  a.1>struse 
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et ;  yet  now  he  plunges  remorselessly  into  the  deepest 
ychological  question  known  to  philosophy.     But  what 
s  the  devout  man  to  do  except  to  struggle  after,  with 
e  prayerful  hope  of  soon  touching  bottom?     Ulysses 
re  states  the  doctrine  of  reflection,  and,  what  is  more 
•ange,  he   uses   for  its   designation  exactly  the  term 
iployed  in  modern  systems  of  thought.      Man  cannot 
ily  possess  anything  unless  his  possession  is  reflected 
rough  othei^s ;  nay,  he  cannot  truly  know  anything  till 
s  knowledge  is  reflected  back  to  himself  through  others, 
lien  both  possession  and  knowledge  are  real — objective  ; 
herwise,  they  are  idle  figments  of  the  brain. 
All  this  reasoning,  however,  only  prepares  the  way  for 
practical  application  of  the  doctrine  to  Achilles,  who  is 
lus  caught  in  the  web  of  his  own  principle.     He  has  re- 
red  from  active  warfare.     Can  he  be  surprised,  then,  if 
B  finds  himself  no  longer  reflected  in  the  applause  of  the 
reeks,  but  that  Ajax  has  taken  his  place?     The  case  is 
[ear;    all  past  fame  is  lost  unless  rescued  by  present 
ctivity.     The  controlling  motive  of  his  character  is  now 
cached,  and  to  it  is   added   the  stinging  reproach  that 
e,  the  great  warrior  of  Greece,  submits  to  be  the  lover 
f  one  of  Priam's  daughters.     Ulysses  departs ;  and  it 
hows  the  character   of   Patroclus — that  he  has  before 
irged,  and  now  again  urges,  these  same  views  upon  his 
riend.     Patroclus  is  at  bottom  a  patriot,  though  he  must 
lave  his  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  leaders.     The  oppo- 
ition  of   Achilles  is  manifestly  broken,  though  he  does 
lot  directly  say  that  he  will  return  and  take  part  in  the 
,  But  afterwai'ds  he  is  present  with  the  other  Greek 

■8  at  the  intended  combat  between  Ajax  and  Hector, 
e  challenges  the  Trojan  hero. 
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So  harmoDy  seoms  again  to  be  reetored  in  the  Greek 
ftrmy.  It  13  the  brain  of  Ulj'Sses  which  is  everywhere 
seen  in  these  transactione ;  the  feat  is  purely  intellectual. 
When  the  Aghting  comes  he  steps  into  the  background,  and 
the  interest  diminishes.  The  great  error  of  Grecian  disci- 
pline—  lack  of  subordination — he  exposes;  the  breadi 
between  the  leaders  he  heals  by  winning  Ajax  and  then 
Achilles.  Such  is  the  one  side  in  this  war.  We  are  now 
ready  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  and  take  a  glance  at 
its  internal  condition. 

(6.)  The  Trojans  have  also  two  parties  within  their 
walls;  the  division  springs  from  a  question  of  policy, 
namely,  the  surrender  of  Helen.  A  mess^e  has  been 
received  that  her  delivery  to  the  Greeks  will  end  the 
war.  Upon  tliis  subject  we  are  now  to  hear  the  delib- 
'erations. 

Around  Priam,  who  presides  and  who  seems  rather  to 
favor  the  surrender,  is  gathered  the  wonderful  group  of 
his  sons.  Hector  advises  to  give  her  up.  The  hazards  of 
war  are  uncertain ;  many  lives  have  been  lost,  and,  more- 
over, Helen  is  worthless  in  character.  It  can  be  seen  that 
Hector  advances  the  ethical  view;  caprice  and  pasMon 
cannot  sway  his  judgment ;  the  Grood  is  something  real, 
and  not  an  individaal  whim;  "valae  dwells  not  in  ttie 
particular  will."  ThiH  last  ozpreMioti  again  sonndB  lite  a 
ter-luilcnl  term  of  ^^^^^|^^H||^  vividly  recalls  (leV^H 
!  Will»  otit^ffftBttKlfS^  But  the  strougert^B 
q'Bjitmtbe  right  of  tJic  Family. 
[I«"sr  a  gross  violation  ; 


^ 
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Less,  Cassandra  —  urge  the  same  view  of  the  question 
Pter  their  own  peculiar  methods. 

But  Paris  and  Troilus  are  strongly  opposed  to  her  sur- 

inder.     The  former  claims  that  he  had  the  consent  of 

lem  all  for  his  act.     Still,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  he 

^ould  cling  to  his  prize,  for  his  controlling  principle  is, 

ot  moral  goodness,  but  sensual  love,  which  has  its  com- 

letest   embodiment  in    the   beauty  of  Helen.     Troilus 

rgues  decidedly  in  the  same  direction.     His  own  relation 

o  Cressida  renders  him  susceptible  of  the  passion  which 

low  darkens  his  judgment ;  but  he  has  also  another  and 

)etter  motive  —  the  maintenance  of  the  majesty  of  the 

iing,  his  father,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  country.     To 

Ms   last  aspect  of  the   subject  Hector  finally  assents, 

ilearly  against  his  notions  of  right.     National  honor,  but 

chiefly  personal  glory,  quench  the  claims  of  conscience. 

Retribution  will  overtake  both,  in   accordance  with  the 

nature  of  their  deeds,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.     So  the 

yreat  warrior  is  won,  the  two  parties  have  fused,  and 

Troy  is  substantially  united  in  the  determination  to  keep 

Helen. 

Here  ends  the  first  movement  with  its  two  threads,  both 
of  which  have  a  tendency  toward  unity.  The  war-thread 
which  has  just  been  developed  has,  perhaps,  the  most 
purely  intellectual  tinge  found  in  the  works  of  Shakes- 
peare. So  much  reflection  and  ^p  little  action,  so  much 
deliberation  and  solittle  passion,  cannot  be  pointed  out 
elsewhere  in  his  dramas.  Then  there  is  Ulysses,  the 
supremely  intellectual  hero  in  a  far  higher  sense  than 
Hamlet.  For  Hamlet's  mind  is  defective,  if  not  diseased ; 
it  forever  caught  in  its  own  cobwebs,  and  cannot  march 
I  to  the  deed.     But  the  thought  of  Ulysses,  so  pro- 
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fouad  yet  bo  transpareat,  never  destroys  itself,  bat  pro- 
ceeds by  uecesBtty  to  realization;  it  must  find  itaelf 
reflected,  to  use  his  own  term,  in  the  world  around  bim. 

II.  But  now  the  character  of  the  whole  drama  begina 
to  change ;  the  thought  becomes  more  jejune,  the  Btmcture 
more  fragmentary  and  confused.  The  second  movement, 
which  commences  here,  is  far  inferior  to  that  which  has  pre- 
ceded, and  grows  worse  till  the  end.  But  the  two  threads 
can  still  be  followed,  though  their  demarkation  is  by  no 
means  as  plain  and  sharp  as  it  was  in  the  previous  move- 
ment. 

1.  The  love-thread,  which  portrayed  the  happy  cul- 
mination in  the  emotional  union  of  the  pair,  Xroilus  and 
Cressidft,  is  now  to  exhibit  their  separation  —  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  both  in  space  and  in  spirit.  Calchas, 
the  father  of  Cressida,  who  has  performed  msoy  impor- 
tant services  for  the  Greeks,  demands  that  she  be 
exchanged  for  a  noble  Trojan  prisoner  and  brought  to  the 
G-reek  camp.  The  request  is  granted ;  Creaaida  has  to 
leave  Troy  and  Troilns ;  Diomed  is  sent  to  bring  her  to 
her  parent.  The  parting  scene  of  the  lorers  manifesta 
tJieir  characlers.  Troihis  fefln  tlie  possibility  of 
Crcssidft'e  desertion  ;  she  will  be  imtiblc  to  resist  the  grace 
luid  flattery  of  her  Grecian  suitors.  To  be  sure, 
Mimriis  tlif  immiijition  of  infidelity,  but  devotion  has  never 
ciple ;  hcnoe  her  readiness  to  change 
ivatroDS  beduriii?  and  sweet  compli- 
,  even  in  this 
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ler  character.     That  judgment  is  very  severe ;  it  implies 
hat  she  is  without  modesty  and  without  fidelity. 

She  is  already  in  love  with  Diomed ;  the  tie  of  affection 
srhich  bound  her  to  Troilus  is  broken.     The  latter  comes 
Tom  Troy  and  beholds  with  his  own  eyes  her  faithlessness, 
ind  hears  with  his  own  ears  her  declaration  of  desertion. 
Che  struggle  is  a  most  intense  one,  but  he  gives  her  up 
ind  slips  "the  bonds  of  Heaven.'*     She  says  that  her  eye 
leads  her  mind  — ,her  love  is  for  the  last  man  whom  she 
ooks  upon.     The  sensual  side  of  her  nature  is  here  most 
strongly  emphasized,  whereas  in  the  first  movement  her 
striking  trait  was  the  cool  understanding  which  held  con- 
trol over  her  emotions ;  this  is  not  a  contradiction,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  a  difference.     There  is  no  retribution  for 
her  act;    judged  by  Shakespeare's   usual  method,   her 
treatment  is  incomplete.     But  Troilus  has  tasted  a  little 
of  his  own  advice  before  the  Trojan  council.     He  would 
not  permit  the  wife,  Helen,  to  be  restored  to  her  husband ; 
the   advocate   of  violent  separation  is  himself  separated 
from  her  whom  he  loved.     Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
faithful  man  is  punished  and  the  faithless  woman  goes 
free. 

2.  The  war-thread  is  next  to  be  carried  forward  from 
the  point  where  it  was  left.  The  hostile  sides,  having 
come  to  internal  unity,  are  prepared  for  the  external  fight. 
Diomed  is  the  messenger,  and  while  he  is  among  the 
Trojans  he  has  occasion  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  war. 
It  is  an  intensely  satirical  view ;  both  Paris  and  Menelaus 
T[ually  deserve  Helen,  since  they  make  no  "scruple  of 

r  soilure,  "  and  the  whole  commotion  is  only  a  scramble 

a  strumpet.     Diomed,  like  many  a  soldier  since  his 

evidently  wishes  that  he  had  not  enlisted,  and  damns 
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the  war.  It  bas  been  already  noticed  that  Thersites  holds 
the  same  view;  "nothing  but  lechery,  all  incontinent 
varlets,  "  is  his  unvarnished  cliaracterization  of  the  strug- 
gle and  the  heroes.  But  Diomed  is  a  warrior  and  a  chiv- 
alrous gentleman,  while  Thersites  is  the  nnivei-sal  faults 
finder  and  base  coward.  These  two  persons  represent,  in 
the  main,  the  satirical  clement  wWch  some  critics  have 
found  in  the  entire  play,  notwithstanding  its  far  more  ele- 
vated positive  characters. 

The  single  combat  between  Ajax  and  Hector  now  takes 
place,  in  the  true  niediicval  fashion.  But  there  is  not 
satire  here,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  for  satire 
selects  the  weaknesses,  the  finite  elements,  of  an  individ- 
ual, society,  or  great  enterprise,  and  holds  them  up  to 
scorn  and  indignation.  There  is,  however,  burlesque  in 
the  entire  account  of  the  challenge  and  the  duel,  for 
burlesque  puts  its  content  into  an  alien  form,  as  in  tiie 
present  instance  the  old  Homeric  person^es  and  occur- 
rences are  thrust  into  the  soanners  of  chivalry.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  hamorous  coloring,  the  collisioo  of 
the  two  DAtioiiB  is  genuine  and  earnest.  The  combataats 
meet ;  after  a  little  f enoing,  snffloleiit  to  dear  the  honor 
-efiises  to  fight  AjiLx,  since  tlie  latter  ia  I 
lector,  though  of  the  loftiest  coiu-i^  nndl 
k. without  pride;  he  is  Uie  antithesis  of  Achit^ 
i  the  blond  "'  his  own  family,  e 
I  the  disgc«™         the  s 

tTTcapons  and  t 
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Achilles,  who,  however,  will  first  honor  him  with  the  most 
gracious  hospitality.  There  is  a  vein  of  incongruity  run- 
ning through  these  scenes  which,  added  to  the  merry 
bantering  of  the  chieftains,  produces  a  ridiculous  effect. 
But  the  challenge  of  Achilles  is  countennanded  by  a 
secret  letter  from  Troy.  Love  in  his  case,  too,  triumphs 
over  war;  his  "major  vow"  is  the  pledge  sworn  to 
Polyxena.  Thus  the  persuasive  words  of  Ulysses  are  lost ; 
the  strongest  motive  of  Achilles  is  here,  not  wounded 
pride  —  as  we  would  certainly  have  inferred  from  the  pre- 
vious movement  —  but  his  passion  for  Priam's  daughter. 
But  there  is  still  another  change  in  the  motivation — his 
friendship  for  Patroclus  is  more  powerful  than  even  his 
love,  since  the  death  of  Patroclus  rouses  him  to  go  to  battle, 
in  which  he  slays  Hector,  though  in  a  manner  most 
cowardly  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  both  his  previous 
position  and  character.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  most 
elaborate  and  most  profound  part  of  the  play  —  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Achilles  through  the  dexterity  of  Ulysses — is 
without  a  purpose  ;  it  is  a  colossal  instrumentaUty  which 
produces  no  ultimate  effect.  On  the  contrary,  a  motive 
almost  unknown,  and  certainly  not  developed  in  the  drama, 
is  dragged  in  from  Homer  to  determine  the  result.  Also, 
there  is  a  change  in  Hector ;  the  most  noble,  generous, 
and  humane  of  all  the  chieftains,  Grecian  or  Trojan, 
perishes,  though  there  is  an  attempt  to  justify  his  fate 
through  his  disregard  of  the  entreaties  of  parents,  sister, 
1  .  wife,  and  of  the  omens  of  Heaven.  But  the  deeper 
retribution  was  prepared  long  before  in  the  Trojan 
1,  when  he  surrendered  conviction  mainly  to  desire 
1  glory ;  the  result  is,  he  is  destroyed  in  its  pur- 
ibe  parting  scene  at  Priam's  palace  is  clearly 
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the  motive  intended  here,  and  thus  produces  a  new  dis- 
crepancy. 

The  termination  of  this  drama  resembles  a  goodly  ship 
going  to  pieces  amid  the  breakers ;  gradually  it  splits 
asunder,  and  nothing  is  seen  but  the  disconnected  frag- 
ments floating  on  the  surface  of  the  angry  waters.  The 
play  is  literally  wrecked.  The  characters  become  differ- 
ent, and  even  inconsistent ;  the  great  preparations  of  the 
first  movement  are  inadequately  carried  out,  or  entirely 
dropped;  the  action  and  the  strncture  are  confused; 
unnecessary  parts  ai'e  introduced,  and  necessary  parts  are 
omitted.  To  name  the  work  has  given  great  difflculty ;  it 
is  not  comedy,  tragedy,  history,  or  mediated  drama;  inas- 
much as  the  true  end  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  complete 
proof  for  any  designation.  As  it  stands,  the  war- thread 
terminates  in  the  death  of  Hector,  which  must  pass  for 
tragic,  thoTigh  Hector  is  not  the  leading  character  of  this 
thread.  But  the  love-thread  ends  in  mere  separation, 
which  is  no  solution  at  all,  as  there  is  no  requital  for  the 
deed. 

There  is  always  a  strong  impulse  to  think  out  for  onr- 
sclves  some  worthy  termination  of  the  work — to  constxuct 
anew  this  noble  drfunatic  temple  from  its  mins,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  principles  of  the  Architect. 
The  usual  method  of  Shakespeare  is  to  reward  tiie  fidelity 
of  the  woman  with  a  restoration  of  her  estranged  lover — 
Julia,  Helena,  Hermione,  Imogen ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the 
man  to  a  treacherous  or  unreciprocating  beanty  ig  com- 
pensated by  bestowing  upon  him  another  mistzess,  who 
will  be  faithful,  as  is  seen  in  the  first  and  aeooad  Iotm  of 
Bomeo,  and  in  the  case  of  Dake  Oraino.  The  devoted 
Troilus  deserves  a  chuige  of  indiTiduftls.     Certdntr  nogB 
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)f  the  characters  of  this  thread  have  a  tragic  motive. 
3n  the  whole,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  mediation, 
though  that  tendency  is  by  no  means  fulfilled.  So  much 
ror  the  love-thread.  The  course  of  the  war-thread  might 
be :  Achilles,  under  the  influence  of  the  intellect  of  Ulys- 
ses, is  reconciled  with  the  Greeks;  goes  forth  to  meet 
Hector  and  slays  him ;  the  restoration  of  Helen  follows, 
with  peace  between  the  contending  peoples.  Thus  the 
national  collision  is  solved,  and  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  play  there  is  much  to  indicate  some  such  conclusion. 
In  this  manner  the  present  negative  end  is  brought  to  a 
positive  reconciliation  in  both  the  threads,  namely,  war 
ends  in  peace,  and  fidehty  is  rewarded  with  fruition.  To 
reconstruct  Shakespeare  is  an  act  of  temerit}',  but  it  may 
be  permitted  to  his  faithful  readers  to  think  as  complete 
ivhat  he  has  without  doubt  left  incomplete. 

The  purport  of  the  whole  play  has  been  supposed  to  be 
satirical  and  also  humorous.  That  both  these  elements 
are  present  in  it  must  be  at  once  granted,  but  they  are 
subordinate.  The  coUision  is  serious — between  nations, 
and  on  both  sides  there  is  violation  and  justification  —  a 
wrong  and  a  right.  The  Greeks  ^indicate  the  Family, 
but  assail  the  State ;  while  the  Trojans  vindicate  nation- 
aUty,  but  ^'iolate  the  Family.  It  is  a  genuine  conflict  in 
these  institutions,  and  not  a  delusion.  Moreover,  the 
leading  characters  on  both  sides  are  imbued  with  deep 
earnestness.  The  satirists  and  merry-makers,  in  one 
form  and  another,  are  found  in  all  conflicts  of  society, 
and,  hence,  they  are  not  absent  even  from  the  tragedies 
of  Shakespeare.  To  account  for  the  marked  inequality 
in  this  drama,  conjecture  has  not  been  idle ;  the  weak  part 
is  variously  supposed  to  have  been  wiitten  by  the  Poet  in 
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his  youth,  or  in  a  bad  mood,  or  not  at  all  by  him,  but  by 
some  other  plajnvright  or  playwrights.  It  is,  perhaps,  im- 
material which  view  is  adopted ;  they  have  all  quite  the 
same  degree  of  probability,  and  rest  upon  equally  good 
evidence. 
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CorioUinus  is  essentially  a  drama  of  Political  Parties, 
jiternal  tlisseiision,  through  partisan  organizations,  is 
ihown  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  also,  other  elements,  as 
'oreign  war  and  the  domestic  relation,  intermingle  in  the 
let  ion  and  diversify  its  incidents  and  coloring.  Moreover, 
he  warring  principles  of  the  two  parties  are  aristocracy  and 
leniocracy : —  the  conflict  which  has  always  in  Histor}'^  been 
nost  i)rolific  of  i)olitical  strife.  The  main  characters  are 
jratlod  aeconling  to  their  partisan  bias  and  intensity, 
for  the  essence  of  the  conflict  is  party  versus  country. 
Kinally,  the  heroic  figure  of  the  drama  is  a  person  who 
I'annot  subordinate  his  hatred  against  a  party  t^  ^^^^  ^P^'** 
for  his  coi\ntrv.  Great  as  is  Coriolaniis,  Rome  must  get 
rid  of  him,  and  all  dike  liim,  before  she  can  conquer  the 
world. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  action  exhibits  two  distinct 
movements  —  the  one  of  which  tenninates  in  the  banish- 
ment of  the  hero,  the  other  in  his  death.  Conolanus  is 
portrayed  jus  the  nrponf  *lpfonf]f>r  nf  Ins  (^^untTv.  but  also 
as  the  greater  enemy  of  the  plebeians;  partisan  rancor 
leads  to  his  expulsion — to  his  separation  from  Family  and 
State.  Herein  both  sides  commit  wrong.  Such  is  the 
first  movement.  The  second  movement  shows  Coriolanus 
passing  over  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  in  order  to 
ruin  it  and  thereby  rnin  the  opposite  party.  Patriotism  is 
subordinate  to  partisan  hate ;  even  attachment  to  his  own 

16 
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class  cannot  outweigh  his  desire  for  revenge.  Hia  natioD 
and  his  order,  therefore,  cannot  mediate  his  hostility  to  a 
party,  but  his  family  caa,  though  at  the  coat  of  the  life  of 
himself,  one  of  its  members. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  two  threads  which  ruQ  through 
the  whole  play  are  the  political  and  domestic,  in  their 
manifold  relation  and  interaction.  The  political  thread  is 
shown  in  both  its  internal  and  external  manifeststione, 
namely,  in  partisan  dissension  and  in  foreign  war ;  while 
the  domestic  thread  —  the  Family— -has  its  variouB  sides 
re|)resented  in  the  mother,  wife,  husband,  son,  fatlier, 
neighbor,  and  friend. 

I.  1.  Taking  up  the  first  thread,  we  flud  that  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  play  the  key-note  is  struck — inter- 
nal dissension  through  parties.  The  people  are  riotous — ■ 
not, without  cause,  for  they  want  bread ;  thev  also  recog- 
nize  their  chief  enemy  among  the  patricians  to  he  Caius 
Marcius  (Coriolanus).  But  even  among  tiie  people  is 
heard  the  voice  of  moderation — a  citizen  ^peals  to  them 
to  remember  his  services  to  the  country.  The  demagogue, 
too,  is  present,  who  thrives  on  seditioit  and  whose  ten* 
dcncy  always  is  to  subordinate  State  to  Party.  Thus.tiie 
one  side  is  shown  in  its  excess.  Marcius  now  oomea 
before  us  as  the  representative  of  the  other  extreme.  He 
reprpacb^s  the  populace  with  cowardice,  iiiBabordiiuttion, 
and  fickleness,  employing  an  intensity  of  Ungiuge  wtaidi 
could  only  piovoke  wrath,  au<l  awn  descends  \o  umcking 
their  personal  habits  —  nay,  he  iaready  to  destroy  them 
utterly ; 

"  Would  th«iinl>!llty  lay  aside  tbeir  Tilth 
And  let  me  ii.-''  niy  MiTOrd.  Vi  mukc  B  qUBnr 
With  Uioiuiii"^     •'  -hcsequactereadfifon,  M» 
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Here  is  manifested  the  wrong  of  Coriolaiius ;  he  seems 
think  that  nobody  has  even  the  right  of  life  except  his 
rty.  It  is  clear  that  no  State  can  exist  with  such  con- 
iding  elements  in  its  bosom ;  one  side  must  be  elimi- 
ted. 

But  as  we  saw  a  moderate  man  among  the  plebeians,  so 
50  there  will  appear  a  mediator  of  patrician  blood.  This 
Menenius,  an  old  man  of  noble  stock,  but  beloved  by  the 
ople.  His  object  is  conciliation ;  his  stand-point  is  the 
mmon  country  of  both  high  and  low;    he  reaches  the 

9£te_..bjJiiaJtuMDfiJ,5r.jaa£.cdotes.     The  fahlp.  of  the,  b^Uy 

d  mefljli£i:s..tia3aJl£L.aJLtbe  necessity  of  harmony  in  an 

ganization ;  each  member  must  fulfill  its  function,  and 

t  be  subordinate  to  the  purpose  of  the  whole.     Still, 

enenius  insists  more  strongly  upon  the  central  or  con- 

)lling  principle,  as  a  good  patrician  should  do ;  the  peo- 

e  are  to  be  cared  for  like  an  eternal  baby.     But  they  are 

;termined  to  have   established  rights,  and  the  special 

)wer  of  the  tribunes  to  enforce  them.     Just  now  they 

e  asserting  the  right  to  live  against  the  right  of  property  ; 

ey  must  have  something  to  eat,  though  the  corn  belongs 

another.     It  is  the  old  story  of  all  revolutions  —  a  vested 

yht  has  become  a  great  fetter  and  a  great  wrong.     The 

:treme  principle   of  Coriolanus  is  to  maintain  what  is 

tabUshed  and  to  destroy  the  innovators  ;  Menenius  would 

30  maintain  the  ancient  system  of  things,  with  a  paternal 

lardianship  of  the  people.     But  the  latter  will  be — 

deed,  are  already — an  integral,  not  aA  accidental,  element 

!      3  body  politic ;  they  have  secured  certain  privileges 

the       tans  for  enforcing  them,  and  thus  participate 

1      established  institutiolis  of  the  country. 

intenuil  conflict  must  now  cease  in  the  presence 
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of  the  external  one  —  the  war  with  the  Volscians.  Here, 
again,  there  are  two  contending  elements,  each  of  which 
must  be  brought  before  the  reader.  The  Volscian  State  ia 
faintly  sketched ;  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
Roman.  We  are  told  of  a  Senate  and  Senators ;  there  is  a 
hint  of  a  system  of  espionage.  But  the  main  figure  on 
the  Volscian  side  is  Aufidius,  who  is  porti*ayed  quite  as 
the  counterpart  of  Coriolanus,  though  with  a  personal 
jealousy  wliich  is  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  latter. 
There  is  no  world-historical  principle  at  stake — the  whole 
war  has  the  appearance  of  a  predatory  foray,  though 
Rome  is,  of  course,  defending  the  existence  of  the  State^ 
which  has  been  attacked  from  without. 

To  turn  now  to  the  Roman  side,  we  find  that  the  cam- 
paign has  been  so  arranged  as  to  display  the  valor  of  Cori- 
olanus in  its  most  colossal  manifestation.  The  army  is  in 
two  divisions,  though  thp.  l^firo  is  j^,ppArp|^t1yft  privRf/>  sol- 
dier. The^^dixiaion  in  wWV]  \\c^  ia  prafl^iyfT  affooira  the 
Volscian  town.  The  iRoman  soldiery,  made  up  of  the 
common  people,  flee,  while  he  maintains  the  contest  sin- 
gle-handed ;  through  his  prowess  mainly  the  town  is  taken. 
The  contrast  is  here  evident.  Coriolanus  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  the  patrician  virtue  of  personal  courage, 
which  is  not  so  highly  developed  in  plebeian  blood.  But 
this  is  not  the  end  of  his  heroic  feats.  He  passes  to  the 
second  division  of  the  Roman  army,  distant  "not  a  mile,'* 
which  has  just  been  driven  back.  With  his  presence  vic- 
tory returns,  and  for  the  sixth  time  he  vanquishes  his 
valiant  f  oeman,  Aufidius.  We  now  see  the  clear  outlines 
of  his  character ;  his  chief  trait  is  declared  to  be  personal 
pride  —  strength  of  individuality — which  he  is  ready  to 
assert  against  every  restraining  power.      With  tliis  pride 
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3  institutions  of  his  country  will  conflict.  The  question 
:    Which  principle  must  be  subordinated  ? 

He  is  received  in  Rome  with  great  rejoicing ;  his  family 
id  his  friends  crowd  around;  the  Senate  gives  him  a 
iblic  reception.  But  he  is  too  proud  —  for  it  is  hardly 
odesty  —  to  hear  his  own  praise  ;  he  seems  almost  to  dis- 
lin  recognition  from  mortals.     In  the  general  joy,  party 

forgotten  by  the  plebeians,  and  he  is  elected  consul. 
lit  he  despises  the  means ;  the  humiUating  ceremony  in 
•esence  of  the  people  to  which  he  is  forced  by  them  has 
:cited  his  disgust  and  wrath ;  party  spirit  is  again  aroused 
id  his  election  is  revoked.  Coriolanus  cannot  submit  to 
1  institution — his  individual  will  is  supreme.  This  first 
iscipline  of  office  —  the  suppression  of  his  personal  caprice 
id  the  submission  to  the  estabUshed  custom  —  cannot 
3  endured  by  him : 

"  What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer." 

Hence  on  this  side  he  is  as  revolutionary  as  the  plebe- 
ins.  The  two  parties  thus  reach  the  same  point  —  the 
estruction  of  the  institutions  which  restrain  their  tenden- 
ies.  The  patricians,  however,  as  the  true  conservative 
lement  of  society,  seek  to  conciUate  both  sides  and  to 
etain  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  nation. 

The  next  step  of  Coriolanus  is  to  attempt  to  unite  his 
•rder  into  a  violent  party,  and  to  take  away  the  tribunate 
lid  other  pri\'ileges  of  the  people.  He  appeals  to  the 
lobles  with  powerful  arguments,  but  his  effort  is  in  vain, 
t  is  not  their  principle ;  indeed,  it  is  the  duty  of  authority 
o  prevent  the  State  from  dissolving  into  its  elements. 
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Here  is  the  point  where  Coriolanus  separates  from  his- 
order — the  one  subordinates  State  to  Party,  the  other 
subordinates  Party  to  State.  Thus  a  new  conflict  arises. 
Coriolanus  turns  against  his  order,  and  falls  back  upon 
his  own  individual  will  —  his  pride  —  which  he  will  assert 
against  both  parties,  and  even  against  the  State.  What  is- 
the  result?  He  must  leave,  since  such  a  man  cannot  be- 
mediated;  family,  friends,  class,  are  all  brought  in,  but 
they  cannot  reconcile  him  with  the  existing  order  of 
things.  He  suffers  the  fate  of  the  heroic  individual  amid 
institutions  —  he  is  banished. 

2.  We  now  pass  to  the  domestic  thread,  which  mingles- 
with,  and  finally  determines,  the  political  thread  of  the 
drama.  The  Family,  in  its  various  elements,  is  brought 
before  us  in  a  series  of  marked  characters,  representing 
its  different  relations.  Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  is  the  typical  Roman  matron,  who  has  subordinated 
her  maternal  instincts  to  the  feeling  of  nationality.  The 
death  of  her  son  she  even  could  rejoice  in,  did  it  occur  on 
the  field  of  battle  in  defense  of  his  country.  Still,  she  is- 
a  patrician  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word,  though  she 
does  not  carry  it  so  far  as  to  allow  class-pride  to  conflict 
with  her  love  for  the  whole  Roman  nation.  There  is  no- 
place for  her  husband  here ;  hence  the  Poet  has  most  judi- 
ciously omitted  all  notice  of  him.  Moreover,  Coriolanus- 
is  clearly  his  mother's  son,  in  the  sense  that  he  has  inher- 
ited many  of  her  qualities.  Alongside  of  Volumnia,  whose 
highest  principle  is  nationality,  is  placed  Virgilia,  the  wife, 
whose  domestic  tendencies  and  whose  deep  feeling  of 
Family  constitute  a  strong  contrast  to  her  mother-in-law. 
She  will  not  even  stir  out  of  the  house  till  her  lord  retura 
from  the  wars.     She  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive ;  her  world 
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in  the  domestic  emotions — in  the  love  of  her  husband 
d  child.  Little  as  is  said  of  her,  we  nevertheless  behold 
e  clear  outlines  of  the  ethical  female  character,  which 
ver  fails  to  subdue  the  strongest  men.  Coriolanus  has 
us  chosen  a  wife  of  a  nature  quite  the  opposite  to  that 

his  mother ;  both  together  control,  finally,  his  will  and 
s  emotions.  The  little  boy,  the  image  of  his  father's 
sposition,  is  added  to  make  the  Family  complete.  The 
;reditary  principle  here  involved  is  worthy  of  notice, 
tiaracter  descends  at  one  time  through  the  mother,  at 
lother  time  through  the  father ;  the  more  intense  indi- 
duality  perpetuates  itself.  To  this  group  of  relations  is 
dned  another  woman  from  the  outside,  the  friend  and 
3ighbor,  Valeria,  who  manifests  none  of  the  earnest  traits 
Bculiar  to  the  other  two  women,  but  is  distinguished  by 
light-hearted,  gossiping  tendency,  which  has  but  little  to 
o  with  the  sober  reaUties  of  State  and  Family. 

When  the  news  is  brought  concerning  the  battle,  the 

lother  thanks  the  gods  that  her  son  is  wounded,  but  the 

if e  is  horrified  at  the  thought.     At  last,  when  Coriolanus 

3turns  in  all  the  glory  and  honor  of  his  prowess,  amid 

le  acclamations  of  the  people  and  patricians,  the  domes- 

c  relations  of  the  hero  are  again  introduced  and  charac- 

3rized.     First  of  all,  he  kneels  to  his  mother;  respect 

nd  obedience  to  her  he  regards  as  the  supreme    duty. 

'hen  he  addresses  his  wife,  who  is  silent,  though  weep- 

tig  tears  of   joy  at    his  triumph.     The  delicacy  of   the 

ielineation  must  be  felt  by  every  reader  of  taste  and  pene- 

ration.     The  mother  now  sees  her  strongest  wishes,  her 

rildest  fancies,  realized — her  son  has  come  to  be  regarded 

LS  the  savior  of  his  country.     One  thing  remains  —  the 

lighest   honor  of  the  State,  the  summit  of   a  Roman's 
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ambition,  is  yet  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  How  he 
destroys  his  prospects  by  his  headstrong  passion  and 
pride,  and  by  his  hatred  of  the '  plebeians,  has  been 
already  narrated. 

The  family  relation  is  introduced  the  third  time,  in 
order  that  its  attitude  may  be  portrayed  in  this  conflict 
between  Coriolanus  and  the  people.  As  the  end  is  now  a 
poUtical  one,  the  mother  alone  appears,  for  she  has  a  polit- 
ical purpose  throughout  the  play.  What  will  now  be  her 
conduct  toward  her  son  ?  Will  she  side  with  his  extreme 
partisan  views,  or  will  she  be  in  favor  of  conciliation? 
Any  one  who  has  carefully  observed  her  character  hitherto 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  courses 
she  will  take.  Volumnia  has  her  deepest  principle  in  the 
love  of  country,  though  she  is  patrician  to  the  core,  and 
hates  the  plebeians  as  a  party.  At  this  point  she  and  her 
son  separate  ;  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  ultimate  con- 
trolling trait  of  each  is  different.  Even  Coriolanus  is 
mistaken  about  this  element  of  her  character ;  he  is  aston- 
ished that  his  mother  does  not  approve  his  course  —  she 
who  was  wont  to  heap  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  upon 
the  people.  Therefore  he  imagined  that  she  as  Wjell  as 
himself  hated  the  plebeians  more  than  she  loved  her  coun- 
try. Volumnia  urges  reconciliation ;  she  advises  him  to 
dissemble  his  feeUngs  —  policy  is  her  watch-word;  her 
highest  personal  ambition  is  to  behold  her  son  the  chief 
man  of  the  State.  Still,  he  is  obstinate  ;  finally  she  inti- 
mates that  he  dishonors  her  —  that  death  must  be  the 
result  of  his  conduct.  She  also  strikes  the  true  distinc- 
tion between  them : 

"  Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me; 
But  ow'st  thy  pride  thyself." 
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riolanus  yields,  for  the  filial  bond  was  the  strongest  in 
nature ;  to  it  everything  else  was  subordinate.     He 
iks  the  people  ;  a  word  causes  him  to  lose  his  temper ; 
mother,  after  all,  fails  to  mediate  his  partisan  hate  and 
Dordinate  it  to  the  good  of  the  country. 
Such  is  the  first  general  movement  of  the  drama.     It 
rtrays  Coriolanus  in  his  transition  from  being  the  hero 
the  external  conflict  to  being  the  victim  of  the  internal 
nttict,  with  the  attempted  mediation  of  the  Family.    The 
[ficulty  is,  Coriolanus  cannot  pass  from  the  soldier  to 
e  citizen  —  from  war  to  peace ;  the  man  of  a  different 
iss,  or  of  the  opposite  party,  he  regaMs  as  a  public 
lemy  —  as  a  Volscian  ;  he  transfers  the  intensity  of  the 
ilitary  struggle  to  the  peaceful  rivalry  of  the  political 
ruggle.     Now,  as  party  organizations  are  inherent  in  the 
?ry  nature  of  the  State,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  man 
ust  be  ejected  from  the  State  as  incompatible  with  its 
cistence.     His  political  enemies,  it  is  true,  are  not  with- 
it  guilt,  for  they  seek  to  take  every  advantage  of  his 
eaknesses.     Still,  the  blame  must  attach  mainly  to  him. 
ow,  what  will  such  a  person  do  in  his  banishment?    His 
lotlier  fears   his   disposition   as   well   as   his  dark  inti- 
lations ;  she  desires  Cominius  to  accompany  him  in  his 
xile  in  order  to  keep  him  out  of  any  alUance  hostile  to 
lie  country.     How  different  is  she  at  present  from  what 
he  was  when  Coriolanus  went  forth  to  the  Volscian  war ! 
s"()w  she  seems  utterly  broken  down,  for  her  son  is  dis- 
ui)te(l  from  the  State  and  her  hopes  are  crushed  forever 
-  that  is,  in  separating  from  Rome  he  has  separated  from 
er  highest  end,  while  he  was  fulfilling  that  end  when  he 
r'as  in  the  war. 
II.    1.    The  second  general  movement  of  the  drama 
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exhibits  Coriolanus  in  conflict  with  his  country,  and  the 
auccessf  111  mediation  of  his  FamUy,  ttiongh  involving  his 
own  destruction.  The  main  stress  must,  therefore,  be 
laid,  in  this  part,  upon  the  external  collision  of  the  State, 
since  the  existence  of  the  latter  is  threatened  from  with- 
out, as  its  repose  was  prefiously  assailed  from  within. 
Coriolanus  will  pass  over  to  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  for 
such  a  course  lies  in  his  stand-point,  as  hitherto  developed. 
His  hate  of  the  opposite  party  is  greater  than  his  love  for 
the  whole  country;  hence  he  can  readily  sacrifice  the 
latter  to  the  former.  A  patrican  State,  or  no  State  at  all, 
is  the  maxim  of  his  conduct.  Thus  he  was  really  not  a 
true  Roman ;  he  did  not  accept  the  Roman  constitution  as 
developed  up  to  that  time,  for  that  had  already  become 
a  mixed  government  of  aristocracy  and  democracy.  Or, 
to  state  the  same  thing  in  different  language,  his  pride 
has  carried  him  into  conflict  with  the  highest  institutioDS ; 
that  heroic  individuality  which  shone  forth  with  sudi 
grandeur  in  the  Yolscian  war  is  now  manifested  on  its 
negative,  destructive  side,  for  it  asserts  itself  against  the 
demands  of  patriotism.  Such  is  the  inner  connection  of 
these  two  movements. 

(a.)   CorioIaauB,  in  diHgoise,  first  seeks  out  his  greatest 
foe,  Aafldini.    Why  should  not  they  be  now  reconciled, 
since  the  object  of  their  eimiity  lifus  liecome  the  same^ 
both  seek  to  destroy  Rome  ?     Before  entering  ttie 
^Sciolnmis,   ill  a  aliort  soliloquy,  seems  to  eoui- 

■*%  triif    natiiic  of    liis  (.■otwluct;    he  intimates 
■ynj  tb^  lli&  sud'i-f-  ^fpavation  from  friends 

— •^^^i^SiMB^       -^^ud  that  his  sudden 

^^^^^H  ^^"BOt,  retrace  t 
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ps.  There  is  a  feast  in  the  mansion  of  Aufidius ;  the 
vants  are  busy  with  preparation ;  the  host,  after  some 
ay,  is  brought  in  to  Coriolanus.  The  latter  reveals 
Qself ,  announces  his  desertion  of  Fatherland,  and  then 
'es  his  motive  and  his  purpose : 

—  ••  In  mere  spite, 

To  bo  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 
Stand  I  before  thee  here. 

—  I  will  fight 

Against  my  cankered  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends." 

jvenge  is  above  life,  above  country.  Aufidius,  in  the 
pulse  of  the  moment,  receives  his  new  guest  with  the 
•ongest  expressions  of  gi*atitude  and  love,  and  offers  on 
e  spot  half  of  his  commission.  Of  this  generosity  he  will 
terwards  repent. 

The  Volscian  army  is  mustered  and  sets  out  for  Rome. 
)riolanus  has  become  its  idol  on  account  of  his  soldierly 
lalities ;  war  is  just  the  element  in  which  he  is  seen  to 
e  best  advantage.     Moreover,  a  change  in  his  demeanor 
noticed;  he  has  quite  laid  aside  his  former  insolence, 
id  can  even  descend  to  flatter  the  Volscian  commonalty, 
he  reason  is  manifest  —  he  is  ready  to  subordinate  his 
ost  intense  personal    feeling  in  order  to  acquire  the 
eans   of    accomplishing    his   revenge.      But  Aufidius, 
nong  his  own  countrymen,  has  been  cast  into  the  back- 
pound;  his  jealous  nature,  which  before  showed   such 
gly  traits,  is  excited  anew ;  a  conspiracy  is  formed  for 
le  destruction  of    the   new-comer.      When   Coriolanus 
ields  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  spares  Rome, 
n  adequate  ground  of  accusation  is  furnished,  the  old 
''olscian  enmity  is  again  stuTed  up,  and  he  falls  a  victim 
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to  that  jKOple  whose  interest  he  bad,  no  doubt,  betrayed. 
(6.)  We  uow  pass  to  the  Roman  side  as  portrayed  in 
this  thread.  The  city  is  quiet  after  the  departure  of 
Coriolanus,  though  the  nobility  are  vexed  at  the  result. 
The  plebeians  are  now  the  object  of  the  deepest  hate  of 
his  mother;  she  curses  the  tribunes  for  their  conduct 
toward  lier  son.  Still,  with  all  her  provocation,  she  does 
not  allow  her  enmity  of  the  common  people  to  overcome 
her  love  of  countiy.  The  strongest  and  most  severe  test 
has  been  given  ;  her  ultimate  principle  is  manifest.  The 
citizens  are  congratulating  the  tribunes  on  their  victory, 
when  there  ai'rives  startling  news,  Coriolanus  has  gone 
over  to  the  enemy  and  is  marching  against  Rome.  A 
second  messenger  confirms  the  information;  now  eom- 
menees  the  reaction.  The  tribunes  begin  to  see  the  con- 
»cc[iicm.'k.'>i  of  tlwir  conduct.     First,  the  reproaches  of  the 

Pr  uttered  in  their  presence  ;  but, 
rs  —  the  people  —  are  much  more 
I  fact,  their  death  seems  imminent, 
^»(i  no  *T!me  which  deserves  a 
I-"-  'i  I  .I,-,  T.  '  ;'i.'\-  rire  spared, 
;  resistance 
.■■■i-dy  relief. 


>rt  is  fruil- 

Coriolanus 

aftcB 
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ns.     Even  his  family  he  abjures ;  wife,  mother,  and 

ild  I  know  not,  says  he.     But  he  does  not  comprehend 

lly  his  own  nature ;  this  form  of  mediation,   after  the 

lure  of  all  others,  is  now  to  be  tried. 

2.    Hence   the   domestic  thread   is  introduced  at  this 

int   in   order  to   save   the  State  from  the  impending 

.nger.     The  various  members  of  the  family  of  Corio- 

lus  appear  before  him  in  the  Volscian  camp.  The  internal 

ruggle  begins  with  great'intensity  in  his  bosom ;  he  melts 

their  sight.     Still,  he  will  not  ''be  such  a  gosUng  as  to 

)ey  instinct."     His  wife   speaks   first   of  their   sorrow 

Aised  by  his  conduct ;  but  Coriolanus  shows  the  deepest 

ement  of  his  character  when  he  kneels  in  humble  rever- 

ice  before  "the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world."    She, 

1  the  contrary,  offers  to  bow  down  to  him  with  a  sharp 

jproach  of  filial  disrespect,  an  act  of  humiliation  which 

iems  to  startle  Coriolanus  as  the  utter  perversion  of  the 

'ue  relation  of  persons.     It  is  clear  from  these  passages 

lat  his  strongest  instinct  is  reverence  for  his  mother,  and 

lus  the  outcome  of  her  embassy  must  be  the  obedience 

f  her  son.     Still,  the  struggle  cannot  be  settled  at  once  ; 

tie  idea  of  "capitulating  again  with  Rome's  mechanics" 

omes  up  to  his  mind  in  all  its  repugnance.     After  the 

rife,  the  child,  and  the  friend  have  done  their  part  in 

oftening  his  emotions,  the  mother  takes  up  the  argu- 

aent  and  presents  it  with  telUng  emphasis.     It  is  the 

i^amily  pleading  for  country  with  one  of  its  members, 

je  it  must  perish  with  that  country.     How  dire  is  its 

hedness: 


"Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  oat." 
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Here  the  domestic  relations  are  stated  in  fnll.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  the  conflict  extends  into  religion — their  prayers  are 
a  contradiction.  The  highest  principle  of  Volumnia  has 
been  stated  to  be  nationality ;  if  she  cannot  mediate  her  son 
with  her  country,  she  will  seek  death  from  his  very  act: 

Uarcb  to  saBault  Ihy  country  than  to  trend 

On  tliy  mother's  womb 
That  brought  Ihec  to  thia  worlil." 

Here  we  have  the  strongest  and  most  terrific  image  of 
filial  violation.  Strange  to  say,  the  wife,  Virgilia,  now 
utters  the  same  sentiment ;  her  mild  nature  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  colossal  will  of  the  mother.  That  is,  his 
family,  in  all  of  its  relations,  will  be  swept  away  in  the 
destruction  of  the  State.  The  only  exception  is  his  boy, 
another  genuine  Coriolanus,  who  will  not  submit  to  be 
trampled  ui>on  by  an  enemy.  Still  her  appeals  are  not 
answered ;  she  begins  to  despair  of  success.  Tlien,  with 
lofty  contempt,  she  turns  away,  disowning  her  motherhood : 

"  ThiB  (eUow  had  a  VolecUn  to  Wb  mother." 

And  all  his  other  domestic  relations  are  denied  to  him. 
This  is  too  much  for  Coriolanus.  His  strongest  tie  he 
can  allow  to  be  severed ;  he  might  even  contemplate  his 
mother  dead ;  still  he  would  be  her  son.  But  disowned— 
denied  to  be  her  offspring — that  cut*  deeper  tiuu  her 
death.  He  yields.  Borne  is  saved,  but  ha  declues  to  fait 
mother  that  he  wiU  probably  have  to  die  for  his  act. 
which  declaration  she  gives  no  answor  —  country  is,  ' 
her,  above  son ;  its  salvation  being  (wcompliBlied.  she  a 
the  rest  of  her  relatives  retimi  to  receive  its  gratitudi 
Family  has  thus  mfdiuted  the  coufllct  of  the  State. 
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We  thus  find  that  Coriolanus  did  finally  meet  with  some- 

ng  to  which  he  yielded.     Pride  is  the  word  employed 

the  Poet,  and  his  various  transitions  may  be  regarded 

so  many  phases  of  his  pride — of  his  refusal  to  sub- 

iinate  his  individuality  to  any  external  power.     First, 

;   pride   conflicts  with  Aufidius   and  the  foreign  ene- 

es  of  Rome,  and  makes  him  the  heroic  and  patriotic 

Idler  of  surpassing  valor.     Second,  his  pride  conflicts 

th  the  plebeians,  an  internal  party  of  Rome,  and  makes 

11  the  violent  partisan.     Third,  his  pride  carries  him  to 

e  extent  of  conflicting  with  the  State,  and  makes  him 

3  enemy  of  his  country.     Fourth,  his  pride  submits  to 

e  Family — in  particular,  to  his  mother;  here,  then,  it 

■s  found  its  limitation,  a  Umitation  which  is  hinted  on 

e  very  first  page  of  the  play.     There  a  citizen  says  that 

)riolanus  had,  first  of  all,  as  the  motives  of  his  actions, 

e  desire  to  please  his  mother,  and  then  pride. 

The  final  solution  of  the  drama,  namely,  this  media- 

)n  of  the  external  coUision  of  the  State  through  the 

imily,  seems  to  be  not  wholly  satisfactory.     Wars  are 

)t  thus  ended,  generally ;  the  domestic  element  is  not 

lC  reconciling  principle  of  the  nation.     The  diflSculty 

3S  in  the  original  fable,  and  makes  it  indeed  a  fable  — 

iinatural,  impossible,  but  perhaps  affecting  on  account 

I   its  very  one-sidedness.      When  we  reflect  that  the 

Oman  Family  was  almost  wholly  merged  in  the  man 

ad  in  the  nation,  we  may  account  for  Volumnia,  but 

orioiaiiiis  is  still  a  mystery,  or  at  least  an  exception. 

till,  given  these  characters,  with  their  relations  as  here 

u  »  tl       drama  is  a  consistent  and  most  skillful 

worfe]      iship,  and  is  at  the  same  time  adorned 

poetio  coloring. 
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This  drama  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  Ethical  World  of 
Shakespeare  in  its  highest  form,  as  well  as  in  its  most  ac- 
curate gradation.  Three  typical  characters  are  brought 
before  us  participating  in  the  revolution  of  a  great  epoch. 
Domestic  life  is  placed  in  tlie  remote  background,  where, 
however,  in  the  person  of  Portia,  it  shines  through  the 
tempest  of  political  strife  with  a  divine  beauty.  We  now 
behold  the  Poet  rising  to  the  serenest  elevation  of  histor- 
ical insight,  in  which  the  nation  is  only  a  transitory  element 
in  the  great  movement  of  Universal  History. 

But,  first,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  elements  which  belong  to  this  Ethical  World  of 
Shakespeare.  Those  most  ob\ious  and  most  commonly 
recognized  are  the  Individual,  Family,  and  State.  These 
elements  have  their  limits  against  one  another ;  hence  they 
fall  into  conflict,  and  one  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
other — that  is,  the  individual  may  assert  himself  against 
the  demands  of  Family  or  State,  or  the  Family  may  come 
into  collision  with  the  State.  It  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  a  gradation  of  rank  in  these  powers;  one  must  be 
above  another,  else  strife  and  confusion  can  only  result. 
But,  above  all  these,  there  is  a  fourth  principle,  which  has 
not  the  taint  of  finitude  which  rests  upon  the  others.  For 
even  the  State  —  to  which  every  individual  must  bow 
and  every  principle  yield,  whose  absolute  supremacy  is 
expressed  in  the  fact  that  its  safety  is  the  highest  law— 
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3ms,  notwithstanding,  to  be  exposed  to, the  might  of  the 
stroying  angel.  The  past  is  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of 
ates  —  the  empires  of  the  Orient,  Greece,  Rome,  the 
iddle  Ages,  have  arisen  and  passed  away ;  and  so  we 
ist  acknowledge  a  Power  above  the  State  which  calls  it 
:o  being  and  also  puts  an  end  to  its  existence.  What 
is  Power  is  we  need  not  now  discuss  —  we  only  wish  to 
cognize  and  name  it.  Let  us  call  it  the  Spirit  of  the 
orld's  History;  or,  more  concisely,  the  World  Spirit; 
,  in  the  language  of  religion,  God  in  History.  Only  let 
;  not  imagine  that  it  is  some  far-off  Power,  wholly  exter- 
il  to  man,  whose  arm  descends  and  smites  him  to  the 
ith  without  his  knowing  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it 
)eth. 

Furthermore,  all  these  principles  can  be  vitalized  only 
rough    the   individual.      Taken   alone,    they   are   mere 
)stractions,  and  of  no  force  ;  but  when  a  man  goes  forth 
•med  with  them,  and  makes  them  the  basis  of  his  action, 
ley  move  the  world.     It  is  only  in  this  way  they  can  col- 
:le  and  form  the  foundation  of  a  drama.     An  individual 
uis  becomes  the  bearer  of  some  grand  ethical  principle, 
lid  can  come  into  conflict  with  another  individual  who  is 
ilfilling  the   same   destiny  in   a  different   sphere.     For 
istance,  a  person  may  assert  the  right  of  individual  con- 
eience  —  certainly  a  valid  principle  —  against  the  majesty 
f  law,  which  is  the  command  of  the  State ;  or,  hke  Anti- 
one,  may  prefer  duty  toward  Family  to  obedience  to  civil 
uthority ;  or,  finally,  there  may  be  a  still  higher  coUis- 
3n  —  that  between  the  defenders  of  the  State  on  the  one 
and,  and  the  supporters  of  the  World  Si)irit  on  the  other. 
Juch  is  the  collision  between  nations  struggling  for  inde- 
)endence  and  their  conquerors  —  the  collision  of  Carthage 

16 
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with  Rome,  of  the  Pole  with  the  Russian,  of  the  Hunga- 
rian with  the  Austrian.  We  feel  for  the  fallen  nation ;  we 
may  even  weep  over  an  heroic  people  defeated  and  pros- 
trate. StiU,  in  the  end  we  are  compelled  to  say:  It  is 
just;  the  World  Spirit,  whose  right  it  is  to  judge  tie 
nations,  has  decided  against  them. 

Now,  it  is  juat  this  collision  which  Shakespeare  has  pre- 
sented in  Julius  CtKnar.  For  Ciesar  is  the  representative 
of  the  World  Spirit ;  he  appears  upon  the  stage  of  History 
as  the  destroyer  of  his  country's  liberties ;  hence  the  great 
conflict  of  hie  life  was  with  the  State.  It  is,  indeed,  tliis 
fact  which  has  caused  him  to  be  calumniated  by  nearly 
twenty  centuries  of  writers  and  spetdcers.  But  note  that 
Shakespeare  does  not  joiu  in  tliia  cry  of  execration.  To 
him  Cajsar's  career  is  not  political,  but  world-historical ; 
not  limited  to  a  single  State,  but  having  the  World  as  its 
theater.  To  liim  Csesar  stands  at  the  head  of  that  eter- 
nal and  infinite  movement  in  whose  grasp  the  nations  are 
playthings.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  movement  was  nothing  external  to  Rome — it  was  the 
movement  of  Rome  herself ;  the  Roman  Constitution  was 
sapped  perhaps  before  the  birth  of  Csesar.  He  only 
canied  out  the  unconscious  national  will;  he  saw  what 
Rome  needed,  and  i>ossessed  the  strength  to  execute  It, 
and  tliis  is  his  greatness — and,  in  fact,  tbe  only  real 
political  greatness.  That  one  man  can  OTertum  tiie  form 
of  government  permanently,  agEunst  the  will  and  spirit  of 
a  whole  people,  is  preposterous.  That  such  was  not 
Shakespeare's  view  is  shown  by  the  termination  of  tlu 
play  —  the  conspirators  are  overUiTOWn  and  liie  siqh 
poittis  of  Ciesar  wo  unsuccessful.  But  this  will  be  n 
fully  poi 
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The  State  has  also  its  representatives  in  this  conflict  — 
ssius  and  Brutus,  more  especially  the  former.  They 
re  the  bearers  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  Constitu- 
n,  and  were  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  indi\^dual 
3sar,  but  by  no  means  the  movement  which  he  repre- 
ited.  The  thought  of  Csesar  remained,  and  Octavius 
aply  steps  into  his  place,  conquers,  and  has  peace  — 
Lits  the  temple  of  Janus  for  the  first  time  in  genera- 
ns.  That  is,  Caesar's  revolution  is  accompUshed,  and 
3  Roman  people  acquiesce. 

With  this  explanation  we  may  now  consider  the  leading 
iidents  of  the  play.  The  first  scene  introduces  us  to  the 
cessary  background  upon  which  the  whole  drama  is 
inted  —  the  Roman  people.  Shakespeare  has  most 
ithfuUy  depicted  the  populace  as  fickle  and  faithless, 
thout  any  substantial  fixity  of  purpose  within  itself, 
^nce  we  hurry  into  the  next  scene  to  find  the  element 
lich  gives  consistency  and  stabiUty  to  this  mass.  Here 
e  two  great  men  of  the  time  appear,  hke  gladiators, 
ch  one  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  other.  Csesar 
,s  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  greatness ;  he  is  ready  to 
ceive  the  crown  and  be  called  king,  whose  functions, 
ieed,  he  already  performs.  This  fact  is  to  be  particu- 
rly  noted,  as  it  will  answer  many  objections  that  have 
en  raised  against  the  play.  The  critics  are  much 
rubied  because  Caesar  does  not  say  or  do  anything  great, 
id  declare  that  he  is  inadequately  portrayed.  But  the 
)et  represents  him  at  the  consummation  of  his  deeds, 
id  as  the  founder  of  a  new  order  of  things ;  greater  he 
mid  not  well  be. 

To  be  sure,  a  drama  might  be   written  which  would 
diibit  Caesar  at  an   earlier  period  of  his  life — in  tha 
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McKtin  of  liis  aetiWty.  energy,  and  militarr  genius.  But 
Bucli  3  drama  i-ould  never  pre^nt  the  eollision  whieh 
Sljake^fieare  intended,  nor  in  the  faintest  degree  exhibit 
the  elhieal  ideas  whiih  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  Juiiv* 
(\nti\r:  for  in  the  iireseut  work  it  is  ab^lutely  necessuy 
that  CitTsar.  as  ihe  representative  of  the  World  Spirit,  be 
iif^ailed.  and  tliat  his  assailauts  perisli.  Equally  devoid  of 
insight  is  the  rejiiroach  of  another  critic  —  tliat  Ciesar 
tomes  njwn  the  stage  only  to  be  slain ;  for  the  play 
assumes  C>sar  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  This  is  its 
first  presu}ii>osition. 

The  sec-oud  jiresupiKisition  is  the  deep  hostility  of  Cas- 
EduB  to  the  govenunent  of  Cwsar.  These  are  the  two 
Radiators  who.  in  Ihi-  -i-i-oml  scene,  leaji  forth  strij^ied 
■ftir  the  light.  Cassius  i^  in  aliihiv  cmly  inferior  to  Casar. 
rfeetly  awaje  both  of  his  hatred  and 
«  flrst  shown  in  the  jilav 
f  Bnittis  nnd  alienating  hifn  from 
:  skill  dppe  br  inm>du<-e 
I  the  motives 
e  flatleiT 
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• 

>erado  of  the  conspirators,  a  man  possessed   of  the 
test  physical  courage,  but  without  an  iota  of  moral 
-age.     He  will  rush  upon  an  enemy  and  stab  him,  but 
s  deathly  pale  at  a  clap  of  thunder.      Whatever  is 
an  he  is  ready  to  meet,  but  that  which  he  conceives 
je  divine  or  supernatural  is  a  source  of  the   direst 
Dr.     This  man  Casca,  Cassius  must  have  ;  no  respect- 
man   could   have  been  found  who  possessed  equal 
icity.     In  fact,  every  conspiracy  or  vigilance  commit- 
has  just  such  an  instrument,  whose  function  it  is  to 
vork  which  no  decent  man  is  willing  to  perform,  but 
A\  must  be  done.     When  we  observe  that  Casca  was 
first  one  that  stabbed  Cjesar,  we  know  exactly  where 
)hice  him.     Cassius  needs  tliis  man,  and  it  is  curious 
ote  with  what  consummate  tact  he  proceeds.    Knowing 
weak  side  of  Casca's  character  to  be  his  superstition, 
brings  all    his  force  to  bear  upon  this  single  point, 
ire  is  only  one  result  which  can  follow — Casca  joins 
conspiracy. 

'hus  far  we  are  all  admiration  for  the  intellect  of  Cas- 
I,  but  several  things  have  transpired  under  his  direc- 
i  at  which  the  rigidly  moral  man  must  shrug  his  shoul- 
3.  He  has,  no  doubt,  taken  advantage  of  the  weak- 
8  of  Brutus  and  Casca,  and  deceived  them  both;  he 
declared  that  to  be  truth  which  he  himself  could  not 
e  beheved,  especially  to  Casca;  he  has  laid  a  most 
ighteous  snare  for  poor  Brutus  by  writing  him  anony- 
08  letters,  which  the  latter  took  to  be  calls  from  the 
pie ;  finally,  he  designs  the  assassination  of  a  human 
Dg — an  act  which  can  hardly  be  justified  from  any 
moral  point  of  view.     Further  on  in  the  play  we 
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shall  find  many  other  deeds  of  an  equally  doubtful  nature. 
How,  thcD,  ia  Cassius  to  be  understood?  Shall  we  take 
the  common  statement  —  that  this  is  a  case  of  great  intel- 
lect without  any  moral  perceptions?  But,  if  we  look  at 
another  side ,  we  behold  a  character  of  the  noblest  stamp  — 
of  surpassing  brightness.  With  what  energy  does  he 
strive  to  restore  the  old  Soman  State !  with  what  industry 
does  he  collect  every  fragment  of  oppositioa  to  the  mighty 
Ciesar  1  with  what  readiness  does  he  die  for  his  eountty ! 
To  be  sure,  he  knows  the  might  of  place  and  pelf,  but  he 
uses  them  only  as  instniraents  to  his  great  end. 

There  is  simply  one  clue  to  his  conduct.  His  highest 
end  was  the  State,  and  everything  which  came  into  con- 
flict with  this  end  had  to  be  subordinated.  It  was  a  time 
of  strife  and  revolution ;  the  ancient  landmarks  of  society 
were  swept  away ;  the  prescribed  limits  of  order  were 
obliterated.  No  man  ever  saw  more  clearly  than  Cassina 
tli^  finitiide,  one -sided  neas,  and  inadequacy  of  the  merely 
moral  stmid-i>oint  in  such  a  period,  and,  consequently,  he 
proceeded  to  disregard  it  entirely.  Suppose  he  did  deceive 
or  assassinate  a  man,  provided  he  thereby  saved  the 
State  ?  In  fact,  what  is  war  but  lying,  cheating,  robbing, 
and  killing  for  one's  country?  And  the  man  who  caa  do 
these  things  most  successfully,  and  on  iht  most  ^gantie 
Bcale,  is  the  hero — is  the  great  generaL  To  be  sure,  all 
8  ia  done  to  our  enemy ;  but  that  can  be  no  juatiflca- 
■I'Li  fiiUow-nicu,  and  not 
■  no  longer  h;is  tliia  end 
Hiiilil  require  —  in  fact, 
iifuce  is  esiwcially  con- 
iiluny;  be  is  moderate  < 
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lesires,  meager  in  shape,  a  great  student  and  observer 
nen — all  of  which  point  to  a  temperate  and  steady  life. 
[is  chief  characteristic,  then,  is  the  subordination  of 
-al  to  political  ends.  He  is  the  statesman ;  his  thought 
.  acti\4ty  find  their  limits  in  the  State  ;  his  world  is  his 
ntry.     His  point  of  view  is  hinted  by  himself : 

— "  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offense  should  bear  his  comment. " 

;  reasoning  is:  To  be  sure,  Lucius  Pella  has  taken 
3es,  but  that  offense  can  by  no  means  be  balanced 
dnst  his  services  and  abilities,  or  his  influence ;  there- 
e  let  it  pass,  for  we  need  the  united  efforts  of  all 
linst  the  common  enemy.  A  distinguished  American 
cer  once  expressed  this  subordination  of  moral  to  polit- 
1  duties  in  the  following  toast:  "  My  country  —  may 
5  ever  be  right;  but,  right  or  wrong,  my  country." 
is  is,  perhaps,  only  the  feeling  of  patriotism ;  but  the 
ight  of  Cassius  was  deeper,  for  he  comprehended  intel- 
dually  that  the  right  of  the  State  is  superior  to  any  indi- 
lual  right  of  conscience,  whenever  these  rights  come  in 
llision. 

But  the  cyclus  of  characters,  in  order  to  be  complete, 
ist  have  its  moral  representative.  This  is  Brutus.  The 
»et  has  treated  this  character  with  such  evident  delight, 
s  thrown  around  it  such  a  halo  of  virtue,  that  it  seems  to 
the  leading  one  of  the  play.  The  honor,  sincerity  and 
bleness  of  the  man,  the  purity  of  his  motives,  his  unim- 
achable  integrity  in  a  corrupt  age,  the  perfect  fulfiU- 
But  of  every  duty  of  the  citizen,  are  brought  out  in  their 
ost  glowing  colors ;  even  his  family  relations  are  intro- 
iced  to  crown  the  moral  beauty  of  his  character.      All 
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the  virtues  of  private  life  seem  to  center  in  this  man,  and 
we  heartily  join  in  the  encomium  of  Antony : 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ; 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world :    This  was  a  man.  ** 

But  alack  the  day !  he  was  called  upon,  or  thought  he  was 
called  upon,  to  act  in  times  of  revolution,  when  all  the 
ancient  prescribed  landmarks  were  swept  down,  and  when 
even  the  clearest  and  most  logical  head  could  scarcely  find 
its  way  out  of  the  confusion.  Now,  what  does  this  man, 
of  the  keenest  sense  of  honor,  of  the  most  truthful  nature, 
proceed  to  do  ?  First,  to  desert,  and  then  to  assassinate, 
his  dearest  friend.  His  motive,  he  says,  was  the  general 
welfare,  but  immediately  thereafter  declares  that  Caesar 
had  as  yet  done  nothing  hostile  to  the  public  good.  And 
so  this  contradiction  runs  through  all  his  acts  and  sayings. 
It  is  evident  that  he  had  violated  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  his  nature — his  profoundest  intellectual  conviction. 
As  far  as  his  insight  goes,  the  act  is  wrong.  Cassius  can 
consistently  do  such  a  deed,  for  his  stand-point  is  the 
State  ;  and  in  its  preservation  everything  —  men,  property, 
and  principles  —  are  to  be  submerged.  But  poor  Brutus ! 
what  is  his  next  step  ?  He  tnes  to  justify  the  deed.  Listen 
to  his  soliloquy,  for  nothing  can  more  completely  show 
the  inadequacy"  of  the  moral  point  of  view,  and  it  is, 
besides,  a  fine  specimen  of  moral  reasoning  not  unknown 
in  our  day : 


(I 


It  must  be  by  his  death ;  and  for  my  part 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 

But  for  the  general.    He  would  be  crowned ; 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  qaestion." 
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uld  seem  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  great  change 
1  had  actually  taken  place  in  the  Roman  Constitution, 
ioes  not  know  that  the  formal  coronation  of  Csesar 
1  produce  no  alteration  in  the  real  condition  of  things, 
fatal  lack  of  all  political  sagacity  in  the  leader  would 
oy  any  party  or  any  cause.     To  continue  : 

*•  It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.    Crown  him  — that, 
And  then  I  grant  we  put  a  sting  in  him 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with.  " 

bility  is  here  made  the  basis  of  action.  That  all  prac- 
wisdom  is  based  on  directly  the  opposite  principle 
hardly  be  stated.  Moreover,  all  crimes  can  easily  be 
ied  in  this  way,  since  a  man  has  only  to  plead  some 
inite  possibility. 

"  The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power;  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  aflFection  swayed 
More  than  his  reason. " 

I  this  it  would  appear  that  Brutus  thought  that  Caesar 
till  a  good  man  and  unworthy  of  death.  It  was  only 
Ctesar  might  become  that  can  furnish  any  defense  for 
eed. 

— •*  But  'tis  a  common  proof 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face; 
But  wiien  he  once  attains  the  topmost  round 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  into  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend;  so  Ccesar  may. 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent." 

bility  is  again  announced  as  the  basis  of  action.  The 
al  nature  of  this  category  is  not  very  difficult  of  com- 
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prehension.  In  the  Possible  the  Real  and  the  Unreal  are 
not  yet  differentiated ;  therefore  it  cannot  have  any  deter- 
mination. But  action  is  something  determined,  and,  since 
the  Possible  has  no  such  element  in  itself,  tiie  subjective 
mind  alone  can  make  the  necessary  determination.  Every- 
thing is  possible,  and  just  as  well  impossible.  Who  is  to 
determine?  Only  the  individual,  and  he  must  also  act  on 
this  determination.  Thus  subjectivity  asserts  its  absolute 
validity,  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  subjective  or 
moral  point  of  view,  wliich  in  this  play  is  represented  by 
Brutus. 

— "  .lad  alnce  the  quarrel 
WillbcarDO  color  for  tbe  thiug  he  U," 

(what  he  now  is  cannot  justify  our  act — another  declara- 
tion that  Ciesar  liail  as  yet  done  nothing  which  merited 
death,) 

"  Fiishion  [elate]  it  tliua:  that  what  he  Is,  aDKment«d 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities; 
And,  thurelare,  Cliinh  lilm  as  tbe  serpent's  egK> 
Whiuh,  lintched.  would  as  hie  bind  grow  mlachlevDoa, 
And  kUl  blm  In  the  sheH." 

If  you  cannot  And  a  real  crime,  draw  on  your  Imaginatioa 
and  you  are  sure  to  discover  one.  It  will  be  noticed  tliat 
in  the  foregoing  soliloquy  no  charge  is  made  against  any 
act  of  Ciesar's.  And  yet  the  world  has  generally  held 
that  it  is  not  moral  perversity  which  uttera  these  declara- 
tions—  nay,  that  it  is  moral  greatness. 

What,  then,  is  the  matter?  Bruiua  i»  not  cMe  to  avbor- 
dinate  the  vctrioas  apherea  of  ethiccU  diuts  vhen  thejf  come 
in  eoT^fiia.  He  reoogmzes  them  all,  to  be  mm,  but  not 
II  their  true  limitations.  IlenuG.  when  they  collide  i 
one  anutlier,  lie  becomes  a  masB  of  confusion,  strife,  i 
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itradiction.     Herein  lies  his  immeasurable  inferiority 

Cassius,  who  clearly  comprehends  these  limitations  and 

s  upon  them.     It  is  intellectual  weakness — the  inabil- 

to  rise  out  of  merely  moral  considerations  in  political 

airs.     The  trouble  is  with  Brutus'  head  —  not  his  heart. 

:  intends  to  do  the  right  thing,  only  he  does  not  do  it. 

!  acts  not  so  much  in  opposition  to,  as  outside  of,  his 

il  intellectual  convictions ;  for  mark !  he  is  not  all  in- 

rdl}^  convinced  by  his  own  specious  reasonings.     He 

ts beyond  his  intellectual  sphere^- is  befogged  and  lost. 

So,  after  all,  we  see  that  intellect  is  necessary  to  the 

^hest  moral  action.    We  have  had  much  talk  of  late  con- 

rning  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  to  the  neglect  of 

)rality.     But  it  seems  that  Shakespeare  has  here  con- 

isted  these  two  sides  of  human  nature  in  the  most  effect- 

3  manner,  decidedly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

)r  Brutus  is  a  man  of  intense  moral  susceptibiUty,  yet  of 

lall  mental  caUber ;  the  result  is  that  his  mistakes  and 

vhat  is  worse)  his  transgressions  are  appaUing.     Shakes- 

jare  has  thus  illustrated  a  truth  which  it  will  do  no  hurt 

'  repeat  nowadays — that  the  content  of  a  moral  act  can 

3  given  only  by  intelUgence,  and  that  the  cultivation  of 

tellect  is  in  so  far  the  cultivation  of  moraUty  in  its  true 

;nse.     Hence  our  public  schools   are   our  best  —  and, 

ideed,  are  fast  becoming  our  only — moral  teachers.     To 

3  sure,  submission  does  not  alway^s  follow  insight ;  men 

ften  know  the  right,  but  do  it  not.     Still,  we  can  hardly 

jcribe  this  to  their  knowing  it,   nor  should  we  assert 

lat  they  were  better  off  if  they  had  not  known  it.     For 

I  the  one  case  there  is  a  possibiUty  of  their  becoming 

X)d  men ;   but,   if  they  have  no  comprehension  of  the 

X)d,  it  is  impossible. 
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In  ordinary  times  of  civil  repose,  we  should  say  of 
Brutus :  What  a  noble  citizen !  No  one  could  be  more 
ready  to  fulfill  his  duties  to  his  family,  to  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  his  country.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  these 
duties  were  the  prescribed  usages,  customs,  and  beliefs 
of  his  nation ;  they  were  given  to  him — transmitted  from 
his  ancestors.  But,  when  prescription  no  longer  points 
out  the  way,  such  a  man  must  fall,  for  he  has  no  intellect- 
ual basis  of  action.  Still,  the  morality  of  mankind  in 
general  is  prescriptive,  and  does  not  rest  upon  rational 
insight ;  they  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  Hence 
it  is  that  most  people  think  that  Brutus  is  the  real  hero  of 
the  play,  and  that  it  is  wrongly  named.  But  this  was 
certainly  not  Shakespeare's  design,  for  it  was  very  easy  to 
construct  a  drama  in  which  Brutus  should  appear  as  tri- 
umphant by  having  it  terminate  at  the  assassination  of 
Citsar,  with  a  grand  flourish  of  daggers,  frantic  procla- 
mations of  libert}",  and  ''sic  semper  tyrannis."  Shakes- 
peare, however,  takes  special  pains  not  to  do  any  such 
thing,  but  to  show  the  triumph  of  Caesar's  thought  in  the 
destruction  of  the  conspirators.  Still,  Brutus  remains  the 
favorite  character  with  the  multitude,  because  they  do  not, 
and  can  not,  rise  above  hia  stand-point,  and  to-day  he  is 
often  taken  as  the  great  protot^^pe  of  all  lovers  of  liberty. 

The  effect  of  intellectual  weakness  combined  with 
strong  moral  impulses  appears,  then,  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  character.  It  is  amazing  to  observe  its  contradictions 
and  utter  want  of  steadiness  of  purpose ;  nor  are  they  at 
all  exaggerated  by  the  Poet.  This  man,  who  could  assas- 
sinate his  best  friend  for  the  public  good,  cannot,  when  a 
military  leader,  conscientiously  levj  contributions  for  his 
starving  soldiers ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "I  can  raise  no  money 
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vile  means.*'     That  is,  he  would  sacrifice  that  very 

ise,  for  which  he  committed  the  greatest  crime  known 

man,  to  a  moral  punctilio.     This  may  be  moral  hero- 

(1,  but  it  is  colossal  stupidity.     Furthermore,  in  every 

;tance  in  which  Cassius  and  he  differed  about  the  course 

be   pursued,  Brutus  was  in  the  wrong.     He,  out  of 

)ral  scruples,  saved  Antony,  against  the  advice  of  Cas- 

is ;  this  same  Antony  afterwards  destroyed  their  army 

d  with  it  their  cause.     Moreover,  the  battle  of  PhiUppi, 

e  fatal  termination  of  the  conflict,  was  fought  in  disre- 

.rd  of  the  judgment  of  Cassius.     And,  finally,  he  dies 

th  a  contradiction  upon  his  hps,  for  he  says  that  Cato 

as  a  coward  for  committing'  suicide,  and  then  declares 

at  he  will  never  be  taken  captive  to  Rome  alive,  and 

lortly  afterwards  falls  upon  his  own  sword. 

Perhaps,  however,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his 

)untry  needed  his  death,  for  he  said  in   his  celebrated 

)eech :  "  I  have  the  same  dagger  [which  slew  Caesar]  for 

lyself  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death." 

his  oft-quoted  and  favorite  sentence  seems  to  be  usually 

3garded  as  expressing  the  very  quintessence  of  moral 

iblimity  and  heroic  self-sacrifice.     But  one  naturally  asks 

ho  is  to  be  judge  whether  his  country  needs  his  death 

-the  country  or  himself?     If  the  country,  then  he  would 

e  a  criminal  publicly  condemned,  and  there  would  be  no 

ecessity  for  his  dagger,  since  his  country  would  furnish 

im  both  instrument  and  executioner  free  of  charge.    But, 

f  he  was  to  be  the  judge  himself,  why  did  he  commit  such 

illainous  acts  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  his  country  needed 

is  death  ?     All  this  was  intentional,  no  doubt,  on  the  part 

f  Shakespeare,  for  it  comports  too  well  with  the  contra- 

ictory  character  of  Brutus  to  admit  of  any  other  suppo- 
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sition.  One  imagines  that  if  the  old  bard  could  have  fore- 
seen all  the  frothy  vaporings  and  mock-sentimentality  to 
which  this  innocent  absurdity  has  given  rise,  he  would 
still  be  laughing  in  his  grave.  Such  is  the  true  irony  of 
the  great  Poet,  so  much  insisted  on  by  some  critics,  which 
portrays  the  flnitude  of  indinduals,  classes,  and  even 
whole  historical  periotls,  so  adequately  that  they  them- 
selves take  delight  in  the  picture. 

This  difference  in  character  between  Brutus  and  Cas- 
aius  must  lead  to  a  collision,  and  accordingly  we  have  the 
celebrated  quarrel  in  the  Fourth  Act,     Here  we  see  the 
respective  stand-points  of  the  two  men  fully  exhibited. 
Brutus  is  haughtj',  insulting ;  he  plumes  himself  upon  his 
moral  integrity,  and  though  it  seems  that  he  was  ready  to 
take  —  and,    indeed,    asked    for  — ■  some    of   the    money 
which  Cassius  had  raised  by  "  \'ile  means."     Cassiua,  on 
the  contrary,  keeps  restr^ning  himself,  though  exasper- 
ated in  the  highest  degree,  and  ultimately  leads  the  way 
to  rvfoiiriliAliou.     No  ptTsunal  feeUngs  can  dim  to  hi»  ■ 
evf  Uii-  :ireat  end  which  he  has  in  view ;  nothing  must  ba  M 
;il(nwi-i  ''■  ""I  i>  tn  ii.">i<ii''h-.     Hence  the  quarrel,  which    "* 
wiimI  -  Ijrtve  termiunted  their  fvieiid- 

kIiI{i  j.'t'i'sonal  encounter,  is  healed 

I  K  niftier  collision 

This  looM  J 
him.  btttJ 
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was  personal  devotion  to  one  whom  he  loved ;  he  in 
wise  comprehends  the  movement  of  either  Cassias 
Jsesar.     Thus  both  Antony  and  Brutus  are  quite  on 

same  spiritual  plane,  and,  hence,  Antony  can  justly 
roach  Brutus  for  his  faithless  conduct  with  a  cogency 
ch  the  latter  can  by  no  means  answer : 

"  Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart 
Crying  long  live,  hail  Cassar!** 

■j  Antony  does  most  ample  justice  to  the  motive  of  Bru- 
,  and  seems  to  place  all  worthiness  of  an  action  in  the 
tive  —  a  point  of  view,  it  need  hai'dly  be  said,  purely 
ral  and  subjective : 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all; 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  what  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Csesar; 
He  only  in  a  general  honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all  made  one  of  them.'* 

ese  Unes  are  often  quoted  as  Shakespeare's  actual  opin- 
i  of  Brutus ;  but  they  are  spoken  by  Antony,  to  whom 
jy  appropriately  belong,  and  to  nobody  else.     It  is  by 

means  certain  that  Shakespeare's  own  views  are  to  be 
ind  always  in  the  utterances  of  his  characters.  The 
amatic  Poet  expresses  his  convictions  in  the  action,  in 
3  colUsion,  and,  above  all,  in  the  catastrophe.    Judging 

this  standard,  we  should  most  decidedly  aver  that  the 
ove  hues  did  not  express  Shakespeare's  personal  opinion. 
)th  Antony  and  Brutus,  therefore,  have  quite  the  same 
bellectual  stand-point,  though  differing  much  in  their 
itward  lives ;  but  the  one  was  true  to  it,  the  other  was 
Brutus  ought  to  have  acted  as  Antony  —  to  be 
1  to  his  deepest  convictions,  and  to  have  remained 
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friendly  —  or,  at  least,  indifferent  —  to  Caesar.     Cassius 
alone  can  intellectually  slay  Ctesar. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  general  purport  of  this  play. 
Much  might  be  said  upon  its  formal  excellence  —  the 
poetic  beauty,  rhetorical  finish,  and  unusual  clearness  of 
the  language,  making  it  a  favorite  with  many  who  read 
nothing  else  of  Shakespeare ;  also  the  logical  arrangement 
of  the  parts  and  the  happy  consecution  of  motives  might 
be  more  fully  unfolded ;  but  all  this  we  shall  leave  to  our 
reader  to  follow  up  at  his  leisure.  Some  of  Shakespeare's 
fairest  gems  of  characterization  are  found  in  the  minor 
personages  of  the  play,  as  Portia,  the  absolute  type  of 
wifehood,  and  Lucius,  the  faithful  slave ;  but  their  princi- 
l>le  is  plain  and  need  not  to  be  specially  developed.  More- 
over, all  the  mediations  employed  are  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  stud}',  on  account  of  their  truth  and  profun- 
dit}',  as  when,  for  example,  in  the  Third  Act  the  Poet 
makes  popular  oratory  the  means  by  which  .'the  tide  is 
turned  against  the  conspirators,  and  thus  assigns  to  it  a 
place  as  one  of  the  chief  political  instrumentalities  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  world.  Also,  those  curious  super- 
natural manifestations  —  as  the  cry  of  the  soothsayer, 
''■  Beware  the  ides  of  March,*'  the  appearance  of  the  ghost 
of  Ciiesar,  the  presence  of  a  lion  in  the  streets,  the  wrath- 
ful signs  of  the  heavens  —  seem  to  demand  some  rational 
explanation ;  as  well  as  the  strange  anthropological  phe- 
nomona —  as  the  presentiments  of  Caesar  and  Brutus,  and 
the  dreams  of  Calpurnia  and  Cinna  the  Poet.  Here  is  a 
side  which  Shakespeare  always  elaborates  in  full,  and 
which  makes  a  setting  for  his  Ethical  World.  But  the 
object  at  present  is  to  bring  into  prominence  this  Ethical 
World  of  Shakespeare  and  the  great  significance  of  it^ 
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sions,  for  these  same  collisions  are  taking  place  to-day, 
indeed,  their  true  solution  constitutes  the  comprehen- 
of ,  and  mastery  over,  the  practical  world. 
0  recapitulate,  there  are   three   leading  moments   in 
drama:    First,  Caesar  in  the   consummation   of  his 
d-historical  career  —  on  the  pinnacle  of  his  power  and 
y;    second,    the   reaction   of  the   State  against  him, 
led  by  Cassius ;  third,  the  negation  of  this  reaction 
ugh  the  restoration  and  absolute  validity  of  the  Caesar- 
movement.     Hence  we  see  that  Caesar  is  the  real  hero, 
that  the  piece  is  justly  entitled  Julius  Ccesar,     We 
see  that  the  collision  is  between  the  World  Spirit  and 
Nation,  and  that  in  this  struggle  three  typical  charac- 
participate,  forming  a  complete  cyclus  of  characteri- 
on.    Caesar  represents  the  world-historical  stand-point, 
sius  the  political,  Brutus  the  moral.     Caesar  perishes ; 
ancient  national  sentiment  rises  up  for  a  moment  and 
troys  the  individual,'  for,  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  an 
issin  may  rush  upon  him  and  stab  him  to  the  heart — but 
thought  is  not  thus  doomed  to  perish.     Next  to  him 
aes  Cassius,  whose  great  mistake  was  that  he  still  had 
h  in  his  country  —  a  pardonable  error,  if  any,  to  mortals ! 
did  not,  and  ])erhaps  could  not,  rise  above  the  purely 
itical  point  of  view ;  to  him  the  State  was  the  ultimate 
ical  principle  of  the  Universe.     Hence  he  did  not  com- 
hend   the   world-historical  movement  represented  by 
;sar,  but  collided  with  it  and  was  destroyed.    He  is,  in- 
3d,  a  painful,  deeply  tragic  character ;  with  all  his  great- 
5s,  devotion,  and  intelligent  activity  —  still  finite  and 
)rt-sighted.     The  mistake  of  Brutus  is  that  he  had  any- 
ng  to  do  with  the  matter  at  all  —  that  he  took  a  part  — 
at  least,  a  leading  part  —  in  this  revolution.     The  col- 

17 
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lision  lay  wholly  beyond  his  mental  horizon;  hence  he 
represents  nothing  objective  —  is  the  bearer  of  no  greatest 
ethical  principle,  like  Caesar  and  Cassius.  He  presumed 
to  lead  when  he  was  intellectually  in  total  darkness,  trust- 
ing alone  to  his  own  good  intentions.  We  do  not  blame 
him  because  he  was  ignorant,  but  because  he  did  not  know 
that  he  was  ignorant.  Every  rational  being  must  at  least 
comprehend  its  own  Hmits  —  must  know  that  it  does  not 
know.  We  may  laud  the  motive,  but  lament  the  deed ; 
still,  man,  as  endowed  with  Reason  and  Universality,  can- 
not run  away  from  his  act  and  hide  himself  behind  his 
intention,  but  must  take  the  inherent  consequences  of  his 
deed  in  their  total  circumference. 

Brutus  is,  no  doubt,  the  sphinx  of  the  play,  and  has 
given  much  trouble  to  critics  on  account  of  the  contra- 
dictions of  his  character.  He  seems  both  moral  and 
immoral  —  to  be  actuated  by  the  noblest  motives  for  the 
pubUc  good,  yet  can  give  no  rational  ground  for  bis  act. 
Indeed,  we  are  led  to  beUeve  that  his  vanity  was  so 
swollen  by  the  flattery  of  Cassius  that  it  hurried  him 
unconsciously  beyond  the  pale  of  his  convictions.  Still, 
Brutus  was  undoubtedly  a  good  citizen,  a  good  husband, 
and  a  good  man.  But  any  one  of  these  three  relations 
may  come  into  conflict  with  the  others.  Which,  then,  is 
to  be  followed?  If  a  man  has  not  subordinated  these 
spheres  into  a  system  —  which  can  be  done  only  by  Intel- 
Ugence  —  he  cannot  tell  what  course  to  pursue.  Some- 
times he  may  follow  one,  sometimes  another,  for  in  his 
mind  they  all  possess  equal  validity.  Hence  such  a 
person  can  only  be  inconsistent,  vacillating,  and  con- 
tradictory in  his  actions ;  and  such  a  person  was  Bratus — 
a  good,  moral  man,  who  recognized  all  duties,  but  did  not 
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aprehend   their  limitations,    and,    hence,  fell  beneath 
ir  conflict. 

Co  the  foregoing  account  of  the  leading  characters  and 
the  main  principles  at  issue  may  now  be  added  a  few 
:ails  of  structure.     The  general  action  of  the  play  lies 
:wcen  the   triumph   of  the  individual  Caesar   and  the 
3 cess  of  his  friends  of  the  Triumvirate.     The  spirit  of 
i  old  Roman  RepubUc  rises  up  against  him  and  destroys 
Q,  but  his  principle,  as  the  world-historical  principle  of 
it  age,  cannot  be  destroyed.     The  Triumvirate  is  but  a 
insitional  stage  in  the  change   from  Republicanism  to 
iperialism,  a  change  which  will  be  fully  accomplished  in 
3  following  play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,     There  the 
inciple  of  Csesar  is  firmly  estabUshed,  unaided  by  the 
ghty  indi^4dual  Caesar.     But,  to  reach  this  consumma- 
m,  a  long  and  fierce  struggle  must  be  passed  through. 
Two  distinct  movements  may  be  seen  in  the  drama  of 
iluis  Caesar.     The  first  unfolds  the  internal  conflict  at 
Dme  —  the  Republican  conspiracy  against  the  Imperial 
itocrat ;  it  ends  in  the  death  of  Caesar  on  the  one  hand, 
id  the  flight  of  the  conspirators  from  Rome  on  the  other, 
hich  flight  is  brought  about  by  the  popular  oratory  of 
ntony.     The   second  movement  portrays   the   external 
mflict  —  the  war  between  the  two  sides,  ending  in  the 
attle  of  PhiUppi.     Moreover,  there  are  two  threads  Tun- 
ing through  the  play,  made  up  of  the  two  opposing 
Guiies.      The    one   thread    is   that  of   Caesar   and   his 
Iherents,    the    other   is   that  of   Cassius    and  Brutus. 
JTOimd  these  central  figures  all  the  other  characters  may 
■  'grouped. 
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Rome  had  conquered  the  world.  The  stem  spirit  of  the 
Republic  could  suffer  no  limitations ;  it  was  impelled  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  reduce  to  its  sway  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe.  Whatever  was  not  Roman  had  no  right  to 
be ;  existence  could  only  be  purchased  by  submission  to 
the  Roman  principle  and  by  adoption  of  Roman  institu- 
tions. The  national  spirit  which  gradually  arose  in  the 
small  hamlet  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  simply 
illimitable ;  hence  it  sought  to  sweep  away  the  boundaries 
of  nations,  and  could  be  satisfied  only  by  the  absorption 
of  all  other  peoples.  Assimilation  was  its  strongest  and 
most  abiding  principle ;  the  world  must  become  Roman. 
It  is  this  colossal  strength  and  intensity  of  nationality 
which  gives  to  Rome  her  eternal  charm  and  inspiration. 
But  just  here,  too,  we  must  look  for  the  one-sidedness 
and  imperfection  of  her  deeds  and  character.  Though 
the  Romans,  of  all  peoples  that  have  ever  existed,  were 
the  most  intensely  national,  their  whole  career  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  but  one  continued  assault  upon  nationality; 
in  the  conquest  of  other  countries  they  were  logically 
destroying  their  own  principle. 

Hence,  when  the  world  was  subdued,  republican  Rome 
was  no  more ;  when  she  had  obliterated  the  bounds  of 
nationality  she  had  obliterated  herself.  The  process  is 
manifest ;  the  conquered  peoples  which  were  incorporated 
into  her  life  changed  her  character ;  the  world  absorbed 
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me  quite  as  much  as  Rome  absorbed  the  world.  Not 
)tive  Greece  alone  captured  her  conqueror,  as  a  Roman 
at  sings,  but  all  other  conquered  States  assisted.  Hence 
i  was  changed — was  no  longer  Rome;  she  could  not 
tend  her  conquests  —  her  repubhcan  vitahty  was  gone, 
us  we  pass  to  the  Empire,  whose  chief  destiny  will  be, 
t  to  conquer,  but  to  hold  together ;  not  to  bring  about  an 
ternal  addition  of  territory,  but  an  internal  organization 
the  manifold  nations,  and  their  consohdation  thi'ough 
vs  and  institutions. 

Now,  it  is  just  this  transition  from  republican  to  imperial 

)me  which  Shakespeare  has  made  the  subject  of  his  two 

eatest  historical   dramas.      The  theme  is   not  merely 

tional,  but  world- historical — in  it  the  whole  world  par- 

npates ;  for  it  was  then  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  except 

I  outlying  circle  of  unhistorical  peoples.     On  the  plains 

PharsaUa  the  old  system  of  things  was  permanently 

^erthrown  ;  the  Empire  was  essentially  established  in  the 

)mplete  supremacy  of  one  man.     This  first  phase  of  the 

)nflict,  which  ends  in  the  triumph  of  Juhus  Caesar,  is  not 

ven  by  the  Poet,  though  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he 

id  entertained  some  such  design.     The  struggle  with 

ompey  is  always  hovering  in  the  historical  foreground, 

(id  the  party  of  Pompey  is  one  of  the  colliding  elements 

1  both  these  later  Roman  plays.     The  character  of  Julius 

!jiesar,  which  is  so  inadequately  portrayed  in  the  drama 

f  that  name,  would  thus  be  exhibited  in  its  full  develop- 

lent  and  amid  the  greatest  exploits  of  the  hero.     Other 

light  indications  might  be  pointed  out  which  lead  to  the 

ime  inference  ;  still,  it  would  be  rashness  to  assert  posi- 

vely  that  Shakespeare  ever  intended  to  complete  the  miss- 

ig  link.     As  it  is,  the  Roman  Trilogy  is  a  matter  of  con- 
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jecture,  and  we   should  gladly  accept  the  two  dramas 
which  have  come  down  to  us  upon  this  subject. 

The  play  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Julius  Ccesar  pre- 
supposes the  hero  as  having  attained  the  summit  of  his- 
power  and  glory ;  he  is  really  the  sole  supreme  authority 
in  the  State,  though  a  formal  recognition  to  this  effect  has- 
not  yet  been  embodied  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  crown  is  offered  to  him,  but  he  hesitates. 
Now  the  embers  of  the  old  repubhcan  spirit  of  Rome 
begin  to  glow  anew;  the  supporters  of  Caesar's  old  an- 
tagonist are  not  idle.  The  result  is  a  conflict  between 
imperialism  and  republicanism  —  between  the  new  and  the 
old.  Brutus  and,  preeminently,  Cassius  stand  as  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Roman  constitution ;  they 
succeed  in  assassinating  the  autocrat,  and  seem  for  a- 
moment  almost  to  have  won.  But  they,  in  their  turn, 
fall  before  the  reaction — the  principle  of  Caesar,  even. 
without  his  personal  guidance  and  prestige,  is  far  stronger 
than  the  old  Roman  principle.  The  Triumvirs,  his  friends- 
and  supporters,  avenge  his  death;  republican  Rome  is 
defeated  by  her  own  citizens ;  the  Csesarean  movement  is- 
restored,  and  will  now  pass  on  to  its  complete  realization. 

Stich,  in  general,  is  the  coUision  in  Shakespeare's  JvUu9 
Ccesar.  It  is  clear  that  the  play  does  not  give  the  foil 
solution  of  this  great  world-historical  problem ;  the  Tri- 
umvirate was  but  a  brief  phase  of  the  transition  to  impe- 
rialism. The  three  must  be  reduced  to  one ;  such  is  the 
tendency  of  the  world.  It  is  logically  impossible  that 
this  neutral  order  of  things  should  endure.  Hence  an- 
other drama  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  portray  the 
completion  of  the  movement.  That  drama  is  Antony  and 
Cleopatra^  whose  theme  is,  therefore,  the  reduction  of  the 
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nvirate  to  the  Empire.     The  principle  of  Rome  was 

d  to  be  assimilation  of  nations ;  hence  it  cannot  suf- 

:self  to  be  divided  into  three,  or  even  two,  nations. 

intimate  (connection — not  only  of  thought,  but  also 

-eiitment — between  Julius    Ccesar  and  Antony  and 

patra  has  often  been  observed;  incidents,  motives, 

acters,  are  often  merely  touched  upon  in  the  former 

in  order  to  prepare  for  their  full  development  in  the 

ir  play. 

he  material  is  very  large  and  almost  unwieldy,  and  it 

aid  us  in  obtaining  a  complete  sun^ey  of  the  whole 

ject,  if  the  various  collisions,  both  of  State  and  Family, 

pointed  out  separately.     These  constitute  the  basis  of 

Iramatic  action,  and  are  always  the  pivotal  points  of 

rest  and  development.     In  the  play  of  Antony  and 

jpdtra  they  are,  in  general,  the  following :    First,  is  the 

ision  between  Rome  and  the  yet  unconquered  portion 

the  world.     It  is  still  the  glimmer  of   that   spirit  of 

truest  which  shone  with  such  intensity  throughout  the 

of  the  old  republic.     But  now  it  has  become  feeble 

I  unimportant,  though  by  no  means  extinct ;  the  Poet 

.  given  to  it  only  one  short  scene,  besides  several  allu- 

iis  scattered  through  the  drama.     Indeed,  the  Roman 

lerals  dare  not  conquer  too  much,  on  account  of  the 

y   of    their   superiors ;    the   zeal   of   the    soldiers   is 

LMiched  in  the  fear  of  degradation.      Thus   Ventidius 

afraid    of    winning   too   great  mihtary   glory  by  his 

feat  of  the  Parthians.     The  second  colUsion  is  within 

I  Roman  Empire  —  between  the  Triumvirate  and  the 

unger  Pompey.     Here  we  behold  another  renewal  of 

3  struggle,  which  was  temporarily  ended  on  the  plains 

Pharsalia,  which  was  rekindled  by  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
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to  be  again  extinguished  on  the  plains  of  Philippi.  It  is 
the  stiHiggle  between  republicanism  and  imperialism.  But 
the  old  Roman  consciousness  has  passed  away  forever; 
again  the  star  of  the  repubUc  sinks  beneath  the  horizon, 
and  will  rise  no  more.  The  second  Pompey  is  destroyed 
by  the  second  Caesar,  the  representative  and  heir  of  the 
Empire.  The  third  collision  is  within  the  Triumvirate,  and 
is  the  essential  one  of  the  play.  Lepidus,  the  peace- 
maker where  no  peace  is  possible,  is  speedily  eliminated ; 
then  the  struggle  between  Antony  and  Octavius  breaks 
forth  in  its  full  intensity.  The  foiiner  seems  satisfied 
with  the  threefold  division  of  the  world,  and,  above  all, 
desires  to  be  let  alone  in  his  Oriental  enjoyment.  But 
Oeta\aus  has  the  thought  of  unity  as  his  deepest  principle 
and  as  his  strongest  ambition ;  he  thus  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  world-historical  spirit  and  conquers — must 
conquer.  Such  are  the  three  political  collisions  of  this 
drama,  each  one  of  which  becomes  more  intense  as  it 
becomes  more  narrow :  The  external  collision  of  Rome 
against  the  rest  of  the  world ;  the  internal  conflict  of  the 
old  Roman  principle  against  the  Triumvirate ;  finally,  the 
disruption  of  the  Triumvirate  and  the  triumph  of  the 
imperial  principle. 

Amid  these  purely  political  elements  is  mingled  the 
domestic  collision  of  Antony  —  his  violations  of  the  ties  of 
the  family.  He  has  abandoned  his  first  Roman  wife  for 
the  unethical  relation  to  Cleopatra.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, he  leaves  the  latter  and  returns  to  the  Roman  Fam- 
ily with  new  resolutions ;  but  his  second  Roman  wife  he 
also  deserts  and  returns  to  Cleopatra.  Thus  he  abandons 
both  the  Roman  State  and  the  Roman  Family  for  an  Ori- 
ental country  and  an  Oriental  mistress ;  it  is  clear  that  he 
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make  no  claim  to  being  the  champion  of  the  destiny 
lis  country,  which  he  has  thus  forsaken.     Rome  has 
ady  subordinated  the  Oriental  world,  but  Antony  goes 
k  to  it ;  hence  his  fate  is  clearly  written  in  its  fate, 
'his  enumeration  gives  the  principal  factors  of  the  play, 
igh  by  no  means  in  their  true  dramatic  order.     But 
material   of  the  work  is  so  multifarious  and  compli- 
ed that  the  mind  must  have  some  guide  to  which  it  can 
1  when  it  gets  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of   detail.      The 
i^ersal  complaint  is  that  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  want-     ,-i 
in  dramatic  simplicity,  and  the  complaint  is  certainly 
1  founded!     To  the  less  careTuF  ireader  "^IT  spectator 
movement  seems  confused  —  at  times  chaotic  —  and 
re  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that  the  Poet  has  undertaken 
3ompass  too  much  in  the  limits  of  one  drama.     Still, 
las  his  language,  his  thought,  and  his  characterization 
:lieir  highest  potence.     We  shall  now  pass  to  consider 
organization  of  the  play  as  a  whole,  and  attempt  to 
'old  its  various  parts,  stating  their  meaning  and  rela- 

There    are    manifestly  two  main    movements,  though 
ler  divisions  are  possible,  according  to  the  stand-point 
the  critic.     The  first  division  exhibits  the  various  con- 
ting  elements  of  the  Roman  World,  and  ends  in  their 
oarent  reconciliation.     It  has  three  distinct  threads  or 
)ups  of  characters,  each  of  which  has  a  locality  of  its 
n.     The  central  figures  of  these  groups  are,  respect- 
ily,  Antony   and    Cleopatra,   Octavius,  Ppmpey.     The 
}ond  movement  shows  the  disruption  of  the  truce  and 
3  struggle  of  the  hostile  principles  and  individuals,  till 
3ir  final   and   complete   subordination  to   one   man  — 
3tavius.     Here  there  are  essentially  two  threads  —  that 
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of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
Octavins  on  the  other;  the  minor  groups  are  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  these  leading  personages. 
The  elaboration  of  this  scheme  will  show  all  the  elements 
of  the  work  in  their  proper  order  and  signification. 

I.  1.  The  first  thread  of  the  first  movement  may  be 
called  the  Egyptian  thread,  and  is  the  fullest  in  its  por- 
traiture, as  well  as  the  most  interesting.  The  first  speaker 
is  an  old  Roman  soldier,  who  strikes  at  once  the  key-note 
of  the  drama.  He  complains  in  bitter  scorn  that  the 
illustrious  warrior,  the  "triple  pillar  of  the  world,''  has 
sacrificed  his  great  historical  destiny  to  sensuality.  But 
here  come  the  pair;  what  is  their  conversation?  They 
are  talking  of  love,  whose  power  Antony  expresses  in  the 
strongest  language.  It  is  illimitable — subdues  all;  it 
demands  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earthy "  Note  must 
be  taken  that  this  is  not  the  ethical  affection  of  the  Fam- 
ily, but  sensual  lovcw  Here  is  indicated  the  strongest 
principle  of  Antony's  nature ;  he  will  often  fluctuate 
between  his  contradictory  impulses,  but  in  the  end  will 
always  return  to  the  "Egyptian  dish,"  Just  now  he  is 
feeling  some  satiety  and  shame,  which  he  seeks  to  disguise 
carefully  from  Cleopatra. 

She,  however,  with  a  true  instinct  of  the  situation,  sus- 
pects him,  and  we  shall  now  behold  the  successive  waves 
of  jealousy,  anger,  affection,  despair,  which  heave  and 
surge  through  her  nature.  The  fundamental  trait  of  Cleo- 
patra is  passion  —  passion  in  all  its  forms  and  in  its  fullest 
intensity.  As  love,  as  hate,  as  irascibility,  as  jealousy,  it 
has  the  same  colossal  manifestation.  There  is  absolutely 
no  etiiical  subordination  in  the  woman.  She  recognizes 
no  duty,  submits  to  no  institution.     She  seems  to  have 
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ration  for  the  heroic  element  of  Antony's  character, 

with  the  true  instinct  of  her  sex,   she  adores  his 

age ;  but  her  love  for  him  springs  mainly  from  his 

idless  capacity  for  revelry  and  sensual  indulgence,  in 

h  she  participates  along  with  him.     Corresponding 

3  to  the  degree  and  intensity  of  her  passion,  the  Poet 

portrayed  her  power  of  fascination  —  indeed,  the  one 

iS   from  the  other.     It  is   curious  to   note  how  the 

test  personages  of  Roman  history  have,  in  turn,  sub- 

ed  to  her  spell :   Pompey  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  and 

Antony.     The  contrast  is  apparent;  it  would  seem 

■  the  adamantine  Jloman  character  must  always  sink 

►re  this  gorgeous  Oriental  enchantress.      But  she  is 

ined  to  meet  with  her  master.     The  cool  and  wary 

xvius  sees  her ;  she  tries  her  sorcery  upon  him  with- 

success,  and  then  —  dies.     It  is  her  destiny  that,  if 

charm  be  once  withstood,  she,  like  the  Sirens  of  old, 

destroy  herself.     Her  attractiveness,  therefore,  does 

consist  in   youth,   in   grace,   in   figure,   in  personal 

uty ;  it  lies  in  the  sensual  intensity  of  her  whole  being, 

ch  appears  to  set  on  fire  all  who  dare  look  upon  her. 

h  is  the  central  principle  of  her  character. 

Lt   first   she    torments   Antony  with    her   suspicions, 

ause  she  sees  the  conflicting  principles  in  his  bosom. 

:  sarcasms  are  directed  against  the  "married  woman" 

via,  wife  of  Antony,  and  also  against  Octavius,  who,  a 

carce  bearded ' '  youth,  undertakes  to  dictate  to  the  old 

-rior.     Her  purpose  is  manifest ;  she  wishes  to  sever 

tony  from  all  Roman  connections.     Hence  she  tries  to 

gender  a  conflict  which  may  lead  to  a  separation  of  the 

ent  from  the  Roman  Empire ;  at  least  she  is  seeking  to 

:ain   Antony  by  every  means   in   the  East.     But  she 
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sneers  also  at  his  domestic  relatioa,  and,  above  all,  desires 
to  detach  him  from  the  Roman  Family.  The  purpose 
which  runs  through  all  her  conversation  is  to  break  off  the 
two  main  ethical  relations  which  still  have  some  power 
over  him,  namely,  those  of  family  and  country. 

But  Autony  is  resolved  to  go;  the  death  of  Fulvia 
causes  him  even  to  long  for  a  Roman  wife,  and  the  poUt- 
ical  occurrences  demand  his  immediate  presence  in  Rome. 
Now  comes  the  separation ;  it  is  what  might  l>e  expected. 
To  follow  her  through  the  careenings  of  her  passions  is 
unnecessary.  As  the  cynical  Enobarbus  intimated,  she 
dies  instantly  —  dies  twenty  tames  and  more.  But  Antony 
holds  fast  to  his  puq^ose  with  a  Roman  firmness,  amid  all 
her  extravagant  ado,  which  for  a  time  leads  us  to  hope 
well  for  liis  future.  Again  we  behold  her  during  the 
absence  of  her  lover.  Imagination,  excited  and  intensi- 
fied by  the  deepest  trait  of  her  nature  —  by  her  passion  -^ 
now  controls  her.  His  image  is  always  present  to  her 
mind ;  it  suq>nsses  all  the  memories  of  the  other  Roman 
heroes  who  yielded  in  times  past  to  her  enchantiDg  wiles. 
Next  we  behold  her  under  the  influence  of  bad  news; 
word  has  come  that  Antony  is  married — again  has  allied 
himself  to  the  Roman  Family.  Her  passion  now  reaches 
its  climax  in  the  form  of  anger;  she  I)ecomeB  umply 
irrational  in  her  rage  ;  she  beats  the  innocent  messenger, 
and  even  prepares  to  kill  him.  Her  seeming  justification 
is  that  she  is  subject  to  moral  self-control  no  more  than 
the  elemflnti. 
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Antony.  What,  then,  are  the  years,  the  beauty, 
disposition,  of  Antony's  new  wife?  "let  him  [the 
enger]  not  leave  out  the  color  of  her  hair !  ' '  By 
nt  questioning  she  discovers  that  the  personal  graces 
•ctavia  must  be  far  inferior  to  her  own,  and,  above 
3  wholly  wanting  in  f er\'id  intensity  of  passion : 

*•  She  shows  a  body  rather  than  life, 
A  statue  than  a  breather." 

Liopatra  is  so  well  satisfied  —  indeed,  delighted  —  with 
esult  of  the  examination  that  she  now  rewards  the 
enger  with  gold.  She  has  the  most  unerring  instinct, 
li  tells  her  the  deepest  principle  of  Antony's  nature ; 
vuows  that  Antony  must,  in   course,  of  time,  turn 

from  the  cold  and  unattractive  Octavia,  and  go  back 
e  enjoyment  of  sensual  love,  which  he  can  find  in 
igliest  manifestation  only  in  her.  This  inference  is 
and  can  not,  be  falsified  by  the  event.  Antony  returns 
ise  he  must  obey  that  which  is  strongest  within  him. 

is  Cleopatra  —  the  embodiment  of  all  that  which  is 

fascinating  to  the  senses  of  man,  and  at  the  same 
the  victim  of  her  own  powers  of  fascination.  For 
H  tortured  with  her  own  passion  even  more  than  she 
res  ;  her  gift,  so  painful  and  fatal  to  others,  is  equally 
111  and  fatal  to  herself.  Her  world  is  a  carnival  of 
'ment  —  no  ray  of  duty  or  of  ethical  devotion  enters 

;  physical  agony  is  the  sole  retribution  which  comes 
'  to  sensual  indulgence. 

We  can  now  go  back  and  take  up  the  second  thread 
e  first  movement.  The  two  colleagues  of  Antony 
t  Rome,  the  true  center  of  the  nations  at  that  time ; 
conversation  turns  upon  the  man  who  has  sacrificed 
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bis  Roman  destiny  to  Oriental  indulgence.  We  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Trium\'irate,  with  the  relation  and  character 
of  its  three  members. 

Octaviiis  is  the  man  of  cold  understanding,  who  has 
grasped  bis  ultimate  end  with  clearness,  and  who  pursues 
it  in  politic  disguise,  but  with  inflexible  determination. 
Already  we  can  see  his  grand  purpose  looming  up  in  the 
future  ;  we  also  see  that  he  plainly  comprehends  the  con- 
flict which  he  must  pass  through  in  order  to  attain  his 
object.  His  great  obstacle  is  Antony,  who  surpasses  him 
in  every  quahty  except  the  greatest,  namely,  the  mind  to 
grasp,  and  the  will  to  accomplish,  the  world-historical  des- 
tiny of  Rome.  This  is  for  Octavius  the  highest  end ;  to 
it  everything  else  is  subordinate.  For  this  reason  his 
character  has  often  excited  moral  aversion.  He  sacrifices 
his  colleague ;  his  sister,  whom  he  seems  really  to  have 
loved,  is  thrust  by  him  into  a  short  and  unhappy  marriage 
to  further  his  poUcy ;  he  disregards  the  most  sacred  prom- 
ises ;  in  fine,  all  the  emotions  of  man,  and  all  the  scruples 
of  conscience,  he  subordinates  to  his  great  purpose — the 
union  of  the  nations  in  one  empire.  He  himself  says  in 
one  place  that  he  is  seeking  universal  peace  —  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole  world  in  a  single  government.  He  is 
one  of  those  world-historical  characters  whose  fate  it  is  to 
be  always  condemned  for  trampUng  upon  moral  considera- 
tions when  they  colUded,  not  merely  with  his  own  sub- 
jective purpose,  but  with  the  absolute  movement  of 
humanity,  which  he  represented. 

But  Antony,  in  this  fundamental  trait,  is  the  contrast 
to  OctaAdus.  He  is  one  of  the  triumvirs ;  he  is  a  great 
soldier,  with  heroic  elements  of  character ;  he  was  the  vic- 
tor at  PhiUppi ;  he  was  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Julius 
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mr.     His  opportunity  is  really  greater  than  that  of 

avius.     But  he  has  not  the  clear  ultimate  end ;  he  is 

at  one  with  himself ;  his  deepest  controlling  principle 

njoyment  —  gratification  of  the  senses  —  though  he  is 

able  of  enduring  the  most  terrible  hardships  of  war. 

tice  he  falls  into  the  lap  of  Orientalism,  yet  struggles  to 

irn  to   his   Roman  Ufe  and   destiny;  but  he  finally 

ipses  completely,  and  thus  loses  the  great  opportunity. 

Gween  these   two   men  —  Antony  and   Octavius  —  the 

iiggle  must  arise.     The   question  is:    Which  one  will 

fy  the  Triumvirate?     From  the   very  beginning  the 

et  has  elaborated  the  dramatic  motives  so  forcibly  that 

;  result  is  plainly  foreseen. 

Now  there  remains  the  third  triumvir  —  Lepidus.     He  is 

i  peace-maker,  though  peace  is  impossible ;  he  tries  to 

mpromise  two  contradictory  principles  which  are  on  the 

int  of  embracing  in  a  death-struggle.     Conciliation  is 

ssible  between  individuals,  but  not  between  principles. 

one  principle  be  truer — that  is,  more  universal  than 

other  —  tlie   former  must   subordinate  the  latter;  for, 

lierwise,  it  is  not  more  universal.    The  higher  truth  must 

alize  itself  —  must  make   its   superiority  vaUd  in  the 

)rld ;   this  means   always  the   subsumption  of  what  is 

wer.     Lepidus,  therefore,  has  no  perception  of  what  is 

)ing  on  around  him  ;  he  placed  himself  between  the  two 

ws  of  the  world,  and  is  speedily  ground  to  death.     His 

isis  is  the  peaceful  continuance  of  the  present  condition 

'  affairs  —  of  the  Triumvirate  —  which  is  in  reality  a 

meting  phase  of  the  great  transition  to  imperialism.     A 

an  with  good  intentions,  but  with  a  weak  head,  amid  a 

evolution  —  w  hat  is  in  store  for  him  but  annihilation  ? 

The  first  utterance  of  Octavius  is  a  complaint  against 
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Antony ;  he  is  disgracing  his  office  and  his  country  by  his 
conduct  in  Egypt ;  he  has  insulted  his  colleagues ;  but, 
above  all,  he  has  permitted,  through  his  inactivity,  the 
enemies  of  the  Triumvirate  again  to  muster  their  forces 
and  threaten  Italy.  In  other  words,  he  is  faithless  to  his 
high  calling  and  to  the  destiny  of  Rome,  which  is  the  most 
senous  thought  of  Octavius.  Here  is  seen  plainly  the 
difference  of  their  characters  and  their  ends.  But  Antony 
has  shaken  off  the  Egyptian  enchantress  —  has  come  to 
Rome  ;  the  two  rivals  are  brought  face  to  face  in  order  to 
settle  their  quarrel.  Antony  answers  the  complaints  of 
Octavius  with  such  success  that  they  are  seen  to  be  mere 
pretexts  for  the  most  part;  still,  the  old  veteran  asks 
pardon  of  his  youthful  confederate,  and  thus  tacitly  points 
out  tlie  superior  to  whom  he  acknowledges  responsibility 
and  submission.  In  this  act  the  destinies  of  the  two  men 
are  truthfully  foreshadowed.  But  Octavius  is  not  yet 
read}'  to  strike  the  final  blow ;  he  must  first  unify  all  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  world  against  his  antagonist.  He, 
therefore,  consents  to  conciliation ;  and,  to  tie  the  hands 
of  Antony  for  a  time,  he  gives  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
the  latter,  as  suggested  by  his  wily  counselor,  Agrippa. 
The  tether  works  well ;  it  holds  Antony  till  both  Lepidus 
and  Porapey  are  overwhehned,  and  their  territory  absorbed 
by  Octavius.  But  now  they  are  reconciled,  and  hasten 
to  unite  their  powers  against  the  common  foe  of  the 
Triumwate. 

Such  are  the  transactions  of  Antony  at  Rome;  their 
nature  and  consequences  are  now  foreshadowed  in  two 
very  different  ways,  through  two  very  different  charac- 
ters —  through  Enobarbus  and  the  Soothsayer.  Enobarbus 
is  a  most  wondei*f  ul  delineation ;   he  is  the  mirror  which 
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3t8  the  results  of  the  deeds  which  are  enacted  by  the 

personages  of  the  drama;  in  particular,  he  adum- 

is  the  conduct  of  Antony,  his  friend  and  companion. 

chief  trait  is,  therefore,  intellectual  sagacity ;  he  fore- 

with  the  clearest  vision  and  foretells  with  the  most 

;al  precision.      But  he  possesses  at  the  same  time 

reverse  side  of  human  nature  in  colossal  magnitude ; 

ton,  debauchee,  sensualist,  he  seems  inumersed  in  the 

dregs  of  Egyptian  license,  and  when  he  is  absent  his 

lory  is  filled  with  Egyptian  orgies.     The  two  extremes 

t  in  liim  —  the  keenest  inteUigence  and  the  grossest 

iuality;     the    mediating    principle    between   them  — 

ely,  moral  subordination — seems  not  to  exist.     He 

le  peculiar  product  of  an  age  of  corruption,  in  which 

1  mental  cultivation  aids  in  blasting  the  character.    He 

ears  to  have  anticipated  the  main  consequences  from 

beginning ;  he  tried  to  keep  Antony  in  Egypt ;  then  he 

ght  to  prevent  the  reconciliation  with  Octavius.     He 

)  intimates  that  the  marriage  will  in  the  end  intensify 

enmity  which  it  was  intended  to  forestall.      For  he 

>ws  that  Antony  will  return  to  the  Egyptian  Queen ;  his 

lily-colored   account   of    her  appearance   when  "she 

sed  up  his  heart  upon  the  river  Cydnus  "  indicates  the 

ver  of  fascination  over  the  senses,  and  the  deep  hold 

ich  she  must  consequently  retain  upon  Antony.     Eno- 

bus  manifestly  tliinks  that  his  master  ought  to  go  back 

once  to  Eg}^t,  though  his  appetite  seems  to  favor  such 

lecision  quite  as  strongly  as  his  judgment. 

Such  is  the  intellectual  reflection  of  Antony's  conduct 

I  destiny ;  now  follows  a  second  reflection  of  the  same 

ough  a  wholly  different  medium,  namely,  through  the 

)phetic  emotion.      Its  bearer  is  the  Soothsayer.     This 

18 
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man,  too,  urges  very  strongly  the  return  to  Egypt — the 
reason  whereof  he  says  he  has  not  in  his  tongue,  but  in 
his  feeling,  in  his  instinctive  perception  of  the  future. 
Antony  is  warned  that  the  daemon,  "thy  spirit  that  keeps 
thee, ' '  cannot  resist  the  might  of  Caesar ;  it  becomes 
afraid  in  the  presence  of  the  Jatter,  Antony  feels  the 
truth  of  the  declaration,  resolves  to  go  back  to  Egypt,  and 
gives  the  true  ground  —  "in  the  East  my  pleasure  lies.  " 
The  Soothsayer  thus  utters  in  his  peculiar  form  that  which 
has  already  been  told ;  the  principle  of  Antony  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  principle  of  Octavius  —  the  higher  end  must 
vindicate  its  superior  power.  This  is  not  only  known, 
but  is  now  felt ;  the  Poet  has  indicated  the  same  result 
both  through  intelligence  and  through  feeling.  The  Tri- 
umvirate is,  however,  reconciled  within  itself,  and  must 
turn  its  attention  to  its  external  foe. 

3.  This  is  Pompey,  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  third 
thread  of  the  first  movement,  which  thread  may  now  be 
taken  up  and  traced.  Pompey,  from  the  first,  exhibits 
no  great  strength  of  purpose,  no  firm  reliance  on  his  prin- 
ciple. He  stands  as  the  representation  of  the  old  republi- 
can constitution  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  to 
imperialism ;  he  cites  as  examples  of  admiration  those 
"courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom,"  pale  Cassius  and 
honest  Brutus,  who  drenched  the  capitol, 

—  "  That  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man.    And  that  is  It 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy  "  —  etc. 

He  has  also  a  personal  ground — to  avenge  the  fate  of 
his  father.  But  he  is  clearly  not  the  man  to  be  at  the  bead 
of  a  great  political  movement.     He  has,   moreover,  a 
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ipulosity  which  makes  him  sacrifice  his  cause  to  a  moral 

ctilio.      Such  a  man  ought  never  to  begin  a  rebellion 

•se  success  is  not  his  highest  principle.     His  main  hope 

hat  Antony  will  remain  in  the  East;  but,  when  the 

3r  returns  and  is  reconciled  with  Octavius,   Pompey 

omes  frightened  at  their  hostile  preparation  and  com- 

mises  for  a  certain  territory  —  that  is,  he  really  joins 

Triumvirate   in  the  division  of  the  world,  and  thus 

jrly  abandons    the    principle   which  he   represented. 

^ically,  he  is  now  absorbed  in  the  new  idea  by  his  own 

on,  and  he  disappears  as  a  factor  of  the  drama. 

lis  position  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son 

:;he  great  Pompey ;  birth,  the  most  external  of  grounds, 

kes  him  leader.      But  by  the  side  of  him  is  seen  the 

mine  old  Roman  republican,  to  whom  the  cause  means 

ry thing,  though  he  is  called  a  pirate  by  his  enemies. 

is  is  Menas,  who  sees  and  condemns  the  folly  of  the 

V  treaty;    who  reflects  the  weakness   of    Pompey  as 

obarbus  reflects  the  weakness  of  Antony.     Now  comes 

;  supreme  moment  of  Pompey' s  career.     All  three  of  the 

imvirs  are  on  board  of  his  galley,  holding  high  festival 

honor  of  the  peace ;  the  rulers  of  the  world,  the  ene- 

es  of  his  principle,  are,  as  it  were,  bagged  and  placed  at 

disposition.     Menas  urges  upon  him  immediate  action 

th  the  greatest  vehemence;  but  no,  his  "honor"  will 

t  let  him,  the  nature  of  which  honor  is  seen  in  his  dec- 

ation  that  he  cannot  advise  the  doing  of  the  deed,  but 

would  applaud  it  if  it  were  done.     Menas  now  deserts, 

r  he  to  whom  the  good  old  cause  is  the  highest  principle  ^ 

existence  cannot  endure  to  see  the  destiny  of  Rome  and 

the  world  sacrificed  to  a  moral  scruple.     However  great 

ay  be  our  admiration  of  Pompey' s  motive,  it  destroys 


^ 
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hia  workl-hiatorical  character ;  iatb^he  and  Antony  are, 
therefore,  alike  iii  auirenderiiig  their  grand  opportunity, 
though  the  one  pelds  it  to  sensual  love  and  the  other  to 
conscience.  Poni|)er,  hence,  kee^is  his  agreemeDt,  but 
Octavius,  who  enbordiiiates  both  emotion  and  morality  to 
his  great  political  purpose,  breaks  that  same  agreemeDt 
when  his  plan  is  ripe,  and  slays  tiis  confederate  in  return 
for  the  latter's  fidelity  and  conscientiousness.  The  char- 
acter of  Bi-utus  in  Julius  Ccesar  is  in  this  respect  repeated 

Xow,  if  the  moral  test  be  the  sole  and  absolute  test  of 
the  deed  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  manifest  tbatPom- 
pey  is  the  hero  of  this  play,  as  Brutus  is,  by  the  same  cri- 
terion, the  hero  of  Julius  C(esar.  But  if  there  be  a 
national — -indeed,  a  world-historical — duty  as  well  as  a 
moral  duty,  and  if  these  duties  come  into  irreconcilable 
conflict,  in  which  one  side  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
other,  the  question  can  by  no  means  be  so  easily  dis- 
missed. Tae  solution  of  Shakespeare  is  plain,  and  it  is 
the  same  as  that  of  history.  The  national  or  the  world- 
tiistorical  principle  always  subsumes  the  moral,  because  it 
is  the  truer,  the  more  universal.  This  very  drama  is  con- 
demned by  certain  ctitics  because  it  is  said  to  have  no 
noble — that  is,  moral  —  characters,  and  becaose  it  repre- 
sents the  political  principle  as  triumphant.  The  complaint 
is  frivolous ;  the  Poet  has  written  from  the  complete  realist 
aod  not  fnnn  a  one-dded  abstnotion,  iriiiob,  however  valid 
in  its  sphere,  has  limitations  which  It  oi 
scend.  The  ultimate  criterioa  of  those  c 
■i  nert^uty  n 
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?.     The  purely  moral  man  is  in  a  condition  of  chronic 

;ust  at  public  life  and  public  men  ;  he  generally  judges 

altogether  too   narrow   a   standard,  and   is,    hence, 

list.     But  the  public  man  is  also  too  apt  to  sacrifice 

•al  considerations  to  some  supposed  expediency,  when, 

eality,  there  is  no  conflict  of  duties.     The  relations  of 

indiWdual  in  society  must  ordinarily  be  controlled  by 

rality ;  this  is  just  its  function.     But  in  revolutions  — 

periods  of  poKtical   disintegration  —  the  collision  be- 

!en  principles  arises  in  its  fullest  intensity.     One  side 

st  be   chosen ;    still,  the   choice   is  a  .violation  which 

Is   forth   a  retribution.     In   our  own  recent  struggle 

all  thou  gilt  it  our  duty  to  sacrifice  every  moral  tie  to 

imperiled  nationaUty,  if  the  two  conflicted.     In  ttiat 

►longed  and  intense  effort  the  moral  consciousness  of 

vate  and  public  life  disappeared,  for  it  was  immolated ; 

)ugh  the  nation  was   saved,  the  Nemesis  of  violated 

>rality  still  scourges  us ;   this   is   the  real  price  —  the 

ritual  price  —  and  not  the  blood  or  the  treasure  spent, 

ich  we  paid,  are  now  paying,  and  shall  continue  to  pay 

:  our  national  existence. 

In  the  final  scene  of  this  thread,  when  the  banquet  is 
rtrayed,  we  behold  the  fate  of  all  the  leading  characters 
reshadowed  in  the  most  subtle  manner.  Here  are  col- 
3ted  the  representatives  of  the  main  conflicting  princi- 
es  of  the  drama — Antony,  Pompey,  Lepidus,  Octavius, 
th  their  chief  subordinates.  They  indulge  in  a  drunken 
i-ousal,  symboUcal  of  the  mad  confusion  of  the  period. 
Tio  will  keep  his  head  clear  and  retain  his  senses  amid 
e  wild  revel  ?  Lepidus  first  yields  to  the  wine,  and  is 
trried  out ;  the  others  sink  into  an  Egyptian  debauch ; 
it  the  cool-headed  Octavius  never  for  a  moment  loses 
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his  self-control,  and  when  he  finds  himself  touched  with 
the  wine  he  hastens  away  from  the  company.  No  sensual 
pleasure  can  conquer  his  understanding ;  he  will  remain 
master. 

Such  is  the  first  general  movement  of  the  play,  end- 
ing in  the  reconciliation  of  all  the  colliding  characters. 
The  Triumvirate  is  restored  to  internal  harmony ;  Pompey 
is  admitted  to  a  share  of  its  authority ;  Antony  is  restored 
to  the  Roman  Family  and  State.  Even  external  conquest 
breathes  for  a  moment.  Nothing  is  settled,  however; 
principles  have  been  compromised,  but  they  are  as  antago- 
nistic as  before. 

II.  Suddenly  comes  the  disruption.  The  Poet  doed 
not  portray  it  in  full — he  merely  indicates  the  result. 
Caesar  and  Lepidus  united  to  destroy  Pompey,  then  Csesar 
turned  upon  Lepidus;  wliich  important  events  are  all 
announced  in  one  short  scene.  Antony  leaves  Oetavia; 
next  we  find  him  with  Cleopatra.  Such  is  this  rapid  separa- 
tion which  introduces  the  second  general  movement  of  the 
drama.  There  are  now  essentially  but  two  threads,  namely, 
the  two  antagonists,  with  their  respective  adherents.  Of 
this  last  movement  there  are  three  distinct  phases — the 
first  defeat  of  Antony,  his  second  defeat  and  death,  the 
death  of  Cleopatra. 

1.  Antony,  when  he  fully  comprehends  the  inexorable 
purpose  of  Octavius  to  subordinate  him  also,  takes  his- 
departure  from  Oetavia.  She  is  the  true  Roman  wife, 
who  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  deep  emotion,  but  it  is  the 
quiet,  pure  emotion  of  the  Family ;  her  feeling  is  confined 
to  the  bounds  of  an  ethical  relation,  and  herein  she  is  the 
direct  contrast  to  Cleopatra,  whose  passion  is  hampered 
by  no  limitations.     She  tried  to  perform  her  duty  to  both 
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)and  and  brother ;  but  that  husband  had  as  his  deepest 
Lilse  sensual,  instead  of  conjugal,  love,  and  that  brother 
as  his  strongest  principle  political  supremacy,  instead 
raternal  affection,  even  if  he  possessed  the  latter  also. 
avia,  with  the  most  beautiful  devotion,  tried  to  con- 
ite  the  conflicting  individuals,  but  was  sacrificed  by 
1.  ^hus  tliej]aTmly«ank-  before  the  thirst  of  passion 
before  the  thirst  for  power. 

'he  Poet,  having  elaborated  the  motives  of  all  that  is 

follow,  passes  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  struggle 

ch  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  two  colliding  person- 

s.     The  infatuation  of  Antony  is  brought  out  in  the 

)ngest  colors  ;  lie  fights  a  naval  battle  against  the  advice 

all  his  soldiers,  from  the  commanding  oflftcer  down  to 

common  private   in  the  ranks.     The  ground  of  his 

iduct  is  the  control  exercised  over  him  by  Cleopatra. 

en   during   the   crisis   of  the   fight   she  flies ;  Antony 

lows.      The  result  is   utter   defeat  .by  sea,  universal 

^ertion   by  land.      His  Oriental  connection  has   thus 

>ught  to  ruin  his  world-historical  opportunity;  he  has 

^rificed  everything  Roman  —  even  his  Roman  courage. 

le  internal   struggle   now   begins.     He   feels  the  deep 

gradation  of  his  behavior ;  the  memories  of  his  Roman 

e  again  awake  in  him ;  he  seems  ready  to  reproach  the 

use  of  his  fatuity ;  but  the  weeping  enchantress  by  her 

esence  subdues  him  more  completely  than  Octavius  had 

)ne  in  the  battle  just  fought,  and  again  his  deepest  trait 

serts  itself: 

"  Full  not  a  tear,  I  say;  one  of  them  rates 
AH  that  is  won  and  lost;  give  me  a  kiss  — 
Even  this  repays  me.  *' 

it  even  a  stronger  evidence  of  his  love  is  given.     He 
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suddenly  comes  upon  Thyreus,  the  messenger  of  Caesar, 
toying  with  the  hand  of  Cleopatra.  There  ensues  a  fit 
of  jealousy  so  violeut  that  he  totally  foi^ets  his  generous 
nature  and  orders  the  man  to  be  whipped.  The  thought 
of  her  infidelity  crazes  him ;  he  has  loved  her  more  than 
the  whole  woi-ld  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  expression, 
since  he  has  sacrificed  the  world  for  her  sake.  What  if 
another  shares  with  him  the'  possession?  The  strongest 
element  of  his  nature  revolts.  But  a  declaration  of  Cleo- 
patra lulls  his  wrath;  again  harmony  prevails.  Now, 
however,  their  union  is  threatened  from  without  by  the 
approach  of  the  victorious  Octa^dus  —  a  conflict  which 
must  arouse  all  his  dormant  energy. 

Octa\dus  is  true  to  his  aim  throughout  these  scenes ;  his 
cool  calculation  is  never  disturbed  by  a  whiff  of  passion 
—  his  poUtic  cunning  is  ever3rwhere  paramount.  His 
enemy  is  surrounded  by  a  net-work  of  espionage,  while 
his  own  movements  are  artfully  concetiled.  He  acts  with 
a  celerity  and  secrecy  which  are  incomprehensible  to 
Antony;  his  insight  into  the  real  situation  is  never 
clouded  for  a  moment.  He  orders  the  battle  to  be  fought 
at  sea,  with  every  advantage  in  his  favor.  His  impertur- 
bable understanding,  which  grasps  clearly  the  end  in  view 
and  the  means  to  reach  the  same,  shines  through  all  his 
actions.  After  the  victory  he  will  grant  no  terms  to 
Antony,  who  must  be  entirely  ehminated  from  the  world 
in  order  to  produce  unity.  But  Cleopatra  he  attempts  to 
detaeli  b}^  specious  promises ;  he  has  no  faith  in  her 
fidelity,  and  but  little  trust  in  women  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  She  seems  to  listen  to  his  pro- 
posals ;  her  conduct  is  at  least  ambiguous ;  two  opposite 
impulses  divide  her  purpose. 
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We  pass  on  to  the   second  phase  of  the  second 

ment,  embraced  in  the  Fourth  Act.      Antony  now 

new  motive  for  action  —  his  union  with  Cleopatra  is 

opardy.     His  heroic  character  returns  in  its  fullest 

sity ;  he  fights,  not  to  save  an  empire,  but  to  preserve 

elation  to  the  Egyptian  Queen.     It  will  be  noticed 

the  deepest  principle  of  his  nature  is   assailed;   he 

it  dally  away  the  world,  but  he  cannot  surrender  the 

o  Cleopatra.     Again  we  behold  all  the  noble  elements 

lis  nature   in   full   play — his  generosity,  his   warm- 

tedness,  even  to  servants  —  his  activity,  his  heroism. 

is  the  other  side  of  his  character  omitted ;  there  must 

final  debauch  before  departure  for  the  battle-field. 

,  there  is  the  dark  reflection  of  the  future ;  music  in 

air  is  heard  by  the   conmaon   soldiers,  who  express 

r  feelings  in  ominous  words ;  their  belief  is  that  the 

Hercules,  tutular  deity  of  Antony,  is  now  leaving  him 

is  cause  is  lost  beyond  hope. 

.  second  battle  is  fought;  a  temporary  advantage  is 

led  on  land,  but  the  Egyptian  fleet  yields  to  the  foe — 

torously  as  Antony  supposes,  and  as  also  we  may  sup- 

e.     The  internal  conflict  now  arises  more  fiercely  than 

r ;  she  to  whom  he  has  sacrificed  a  world  has  betrayed 

I.     What  agony  could  be  more  intense  ?     She  appears 

ore  him,  but  neither  her  presence  nor  her  language  can 

uage  his  revengeful  anger  this  time ;  she  has  to  leave 

1.     But  is  his  love  entirely  gone — that  which  was  the 

3ngest  principle  of  his  nature  ?     She  will  put  the  matter 

proof,    the    test  being    death — absolute    separation. 

cordingly  word  is  sent  to  him  that  she  is  no  more ;  that 

!  died  with  his  name  on  her  lips.     He  answers  the  test 

the  fullest  degree  —  separation  from  her  means  death, 
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which  he  at  once  proceeds  to  mflict  upon  himself.  Other 
motives,  too,  influence  his  resolution — as  the  sense  of 
shame,  the  fear  of  dishonor,  the  loss  of  his  oppK)rtumty ; 
but  the  main  impelling  power  which  drove  the  last  blow 
was  the  thought  of  being  forever  disjoined  from  Cleopatra. 
Thus  his  deepest  principle  asserts  itself  with  an  absolute 
supremacy.  He  had  already  sacrificed  an  empire  and  a 
world-historical  destiny  for  his  love ;  it  is  easy  and  con- 
sistent now  to  give  his  life  in  addition.  His  career  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  external  conflicts  on  account  of  his 
passion,  and  internal  conflicts  with  his  passion. 

3.  The  third  phase  of  the  second  movement  is  embraced 
in  tlie  last  Act.  Cleopatra  is  now  the  central  figure.  The 
difference  between  her  and  Antony  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
she  is  willing  to  survive  him,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
survive  her ;  separation  does"  not  mean  death  in  her  case. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  about  her  love  for  Antony, 
but  there  is  as  little  doubt  about  her  readiness  to  transfer 
it  to  another  person.  She  has  been  making  provision  for 
the  future — she  has  been  laying  plans  to  cateh  Octavius 
in  her  toils.  He  comes  into  her  presence ;  but  he  is  not 
charmed  ;  his  cool  head  cannot  be  turned  by  sensuous  en- 
chantment. This  seals  her  fate.  She  has  met  her  master ; 
she  has  found  the  man  who  is  able  to  resist  her  spell.  The 
proof  is  manifest — she  learns  that  Octavius  intends  to  take 
her  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph.  This  secret  is  confided 
to  her  by  Dola])ella,  who  seems  to  be  the  last  victim  of 
her  magical  power.  That  power  is  now  broken ;  nothing 
remains  except  to  die.  Still,  she  shows  signs  of  a  better 
nature  in  this  latter  part — misfortune  has  ennobled  her 
character : 

**  My  desolation  begins  to  make  a  better  life." 
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3  heroic  qualities  of  Antony,  now  that  he  is  gone  and 

an  captivate  no  new  hero,  fill  her  imagination;  she 

o  and  join  him  in  the  world  beyond.     Her  sensual 

iems  purified  and  exalted  as  she  gives  expression  to 

immortal  longings."     Her  deepest  trait  is,  however, 

aest  through  sensual  love  ;  she  will  live  as  long  as  she 

onquer ;  when  her  spell  is  once  overcome  she  will  die, 

ing  in  imagination  upon  the  greatest  victory  of  her 

iple  and  upon  its  most  illustrious  victim. 

e   fate   of  the   immediate   personal   dependents    of 

ny  and  Cleopatra  is  connected  with  that  of  their  mas- 

nd  mistress.     The  relation  is  so  intimate  that  they 

ogether ;  the  devotion  of  the  servants  will  not  permit 

I  to  survive.     But  Enobarbus  is  the  most  interesting 

II  these  subordinate  personages ;  his  character,  too, 

Tgoes  a  change  in  this  second  part.     His  sharp  intel- 

has  foreseen,  and  tried  to  avert,  the  consequences  of 

)ny's  folly,  but  without  avail.     Now  begins  his  inter- 

3onflict.     Should  he  follow  interest  and  desert  a  fool, 

)reserve  fidelity  and  cling  to  his  fallen  master?     It 

i  not  suri)rise  us  that  he  goes  over  to  Caesar ;  that  he 

led  by  his  sagacity  and  not  by  his  moral  feeling.    He 

the  rising  star  of  Octavius,  and  followed — but  bitter  is 

lisappointment.    The  conqueror  will  not  trust  a  traitor. 

barbus  finds  out  that  he  has  "done  ill;"  his  intelli- 

36  has  failed  utterly.     But  this  is  not  all.     The  gener- 

Antony  sends  his  treasure  after  him  with  kindly  greet- 

;.     Now  he  calls  himself,  not  fool,   but  villain;   the 

al  elements  —  as  honor,  gratitude,  fidelity,  conscience 

urst  up  in  his  soul  with  terrific  force.     This  mediating 

eiple,  which  was  previously  so  inert,  is  now  supreme, 

rting  itself  over  both  pleasure  and  intellect.  He  repents 
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of  his  conduct,  but  is  not  reconciled ;  he  slays  himself — 
an  irrational  act,  but  one  which  shows  that  remorse  was 
stronger  than  existence.  So  intense  is  his  anguish  that 
he  will  not  retain  a  life  without  moral  devotion. 

Octavius  has  passed  his  final  and  supreme  conflict, 
which  the  Poet  seems  to  make  the  most  diflScult,  as  well  as 
the  most  glorious,  of  all  the  conflicts  in  the  drama.  This 
victory  is  greater  than  the  victory  over  Antony,  who 
had  already  been  subdued  by  Cleopatra ;  now  the  mighty 
conqueress  is  herself  conquered.  The  man  who  can  resist 
the  fascination  of  the  Orient  is  the  true  Roman — is  the 
ruler  capable  of  maintaining  and  perpetuating  the  Roman 
principle  and  the  Roman  empire.  Even  Alexander  was 
absorbed  by  the  East,  and  his  realm  passed  away  like  a 
cloud.  Octavius  can  spend  a  tear  of  pity  over  Ms  illus- 
trious foes,  but  his  emotions  never  clouded  Ms  judgment 
or  hindered  the  clear,  definite  pursuit  of  Ms  political  end. 
When  the  play  terminates  we  feel  that  a  great  epoch,  with 
its  external  and  internal  throes,  with  its  weak  men  and 
mighty  heroes,  has  passed  away.  AU  the  struggles  are 
overcome,  not  by  temporary  compromises,  but  by  the 
subordination  of  the  lower  to  the  Mgher  principle.  The 
world  finds  unity,  peace,  and  law  in  the  Empire.  This 
epoch  is,  therefore,  the  true  date  of  Imperialism. 
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is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  this  play.     Its 

interest    is    certainly   not    aesthetic,    but,  from   a 

•aphical  point  of  view,  it  derives  some  importance  as 

ating  a  very  early  and  rude  phase  of  the  Poet's  men- 

[evelopment.     Since  the  biographical  method  is  not 

wed  in  these  essays,  each  drama  must  be  regarded 

rding  to  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  not  in  its  relation 

Lie  author.     Two  questions  of  some  interest  may  be 

ly  noticed  —  the   authenticity  of   the   play,   and  its 

)er  dramatic  classification. 

'itus  Andronicus  has  often  been  declared  not  to  be 

)rk  of  Shakespeare's.     The  wish  is  here  father  to  the 

ight ;  only  internal  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  sup- 

:  of  such  an  opinion,  for  the  statement  of  Ravenscroft 

ns  utterly  untrustworthy.      The  external  evidence  is 

gether  too  strong ;  many  plays  whose  genuineness  is 

questioned  are  not  so  well  authenticated.     The  testi- 

(ly  of  Meres,  and  the  insertion  in  the  First  Folio,  are 

►  facts  which  must  be  accepted,  and  which  carry  along 

h  them   an  irresistible   conclusion.      Conjecture  has 

ight  to  explain  them  away  into  a  sUght  revision  on  the 

t  of  Shakespeare ;  so  it  may  be,  but  alas !  so,  too,  it 

y  not  be. 

The  second  doubtful  point  is  concerning  th/3  position  of 
tus  Androfucas  among  the  historical  plays.  Its  right  to 
2h  a  place,  though  claimed  by  some  critics,  may  be 
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questioned.  Its  historical  setting  is  manifest — the  action 
occurs  in  an  historical  State,  in  an  historical  period,  amid 
a  great  historical  conflict ;  yet  the  story,  as  such,  seems  to 
be  wholly  legendary.  But  the  political  element  equals,  if 
it  does  not  overtop,  the  domestic  element;  this  is  the 
essential  test  of  an  historical  play.  Tamora,  the  Gothic 
Queen,  avenges  upon  Andronicus  the  defeat  of  her  nation, 
as  well  as  the  slaughter  of  her  son ;  also  Aaron,  the  Moor, 
manifests  the  hatred  of  race,  and  his  union  with  Tamora 
hints  the  union  of  the  most  diverse  conquered  peoples 
against  their  conqueror. 

The  most  satisfactory  way,  therefore,  is  1o  consider  this 
play  as  the  termination  of  the  Roman  Historical  series. 
For  Rome  herself  was  tragic — retribution  came  at  last 
from  those  outlying  barbarous  peoples  against  which  she 
had  committed  so  many  wrongs  for  hundreds  of  years. 
It  was  necessarily  a  scene  of  pure  himian  butchery,  the 
Uke  of  which,  in  quantity  and  degree,  was  probably  never 
seen  before  or  since — that  of  mad  savagery  turned  loose 
upon  its  oppressor.  Hence,  after  all  that  may  be  said 
against  it,  the  play  of  Titus  Andronicus^  with  its  accumu- 
lated horrors,  gives  a  true  reflex  of  the  end  of  Roman 
History. 
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John  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  series  of 
Historical  plays,  namely,  nationality.  Its  very 
y  utters  a  defiance  against  France,  the  hereditary 
igland.  The  glory  and  supremacy  of  Fatherland 
e  the  theme ;  there  is  a  glow  of  patriotic  exulta- 
ch  makes  many  verses  shine  like  diamonds,  while 
.  of  the  whole  work  is  one  grand  outburst  of  the 
ountry.  There  is  in  it  the  intense  consciousness  of 
greatness,  English  freedom,  English  manhood. 
3,  though  varied,  is  always  an  exalted  reflection  of 
ht  and  feeling ;  the  poetic  fervor  rises  at  times  to 

national  ecstasy.  Other  strong  passions  of  the 
oul  are  portrayed  in  the  play,  but  they  are  all 
ated  to  supreme  devotion  to  country.  Such  is  the 
ire  which  we  here  breathe,  and  which  nerves  the 
th  a  new  inspiration.  Indeed,  there  is  a  special 
".  introduced  as  the  representative  of  nationality 
acter  which  gives  tone  to  the  entire  drama.  It  is 
idge,  whose  story  is  the  golden  thread  which  both 

and  holds  together  the  other  parts  of  the  action. 
g  his  career,  we  are  perpetually  reminded  of  the 
tiich  furnishes  life  and  unity  to  the  work. 
ding  King  John  the  chief  disappointment  seems 
from  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  Great 

It  would  appear  almost  necessary  that  the  great 
;  Epos  of  English  Histoiy  should  begin  with  the 
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struggle  from  which  England  dates  her  liberties,  and  to 
which  she  points  as  the  origin  of  her  first  and  most  impor- 
tant constitutional  document.  Thus  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  English  constitution  would  be  the  subject  of  the 
English  Historical  plays.  But  in  King  John  the  Great 
Charter  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  the  nobles  who  revolt 
proceed  on  grounds  very  different  from  those  recited  in 
that  famous  instrument.  It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  attach  as  much  importance  to  the  covenant  at  Runny- 
mede  as  we  do,  if,  indeed,  he  knew  of  its  contents  at  all ; 
the  discussions  and  conflicts  of  a  succeeding  age  first  dis- 
turbed the  dust  on  the  venerable  parchment.  The  strug- 
gle for  individual  liberty,  which  the  Great  Charter  was 
supposed  to  guarantee,  had  not  yet  arisen,  though  its 
mutterings  were  plainly  heard  by  the  last  of  the  Tudors. 
Under  the  Stuarts  it  broke  forth  and  resulted  in  the  Great 
Civil  War.  Then  the  origin  of  rights  became  the  theme 
of  warm  discussion  and  diligent  investigation ;  they  were 
traced  back  to  ancient  grants  and  charters  with  that  pecul- 
iar reverence  for  precedent  in  every  Anglo-Saxon  bosom 
— a  reverence  which  will  never  accept  a  new  idea  unless 
dressed  up  in  old,  worn-out  garments. 

Personal  liberty,  in  its  universal  sense,  was  certainly 
not  the  essential  point  in  the  conflict  between  King  John 
and  his  barons ;  that  conflict  arose  between  the  rights  of 
the  nobility  and  the  rights  of  the  crown.  The  people,  as 
such,  occupy  no  prominent  place  in  the  Great  Charter. 
But  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  the  struggle  lay  between  the 
people  on  the  one  side,  and  the  crown  and  nobility  on  the 
other.  Had  the  Poet  hved  earlier  or  later,  he  might  have 
taken  one  or  the  other  f oim  of  this  collision ;  as  the  case 
stands,  he  takes  neither.     The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  not  a 
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gle  between  the  throne  and  the  barons,  nor  between 
united  and  the  people.  The  elements  of  the  nation 
in  harmony,  hence  it  was  a  period  of  internal  peace 
lational  development.  But  there  was  a  dynastic  con- 
with  a  foreign  State,  and  a  religious  conflict  with 
eign  Church.  The  consciousness  arising  from  this 
ition  of  affairs  is  precisely  the  foundation  of  the 
;nt  dama ;  hence  its  theme  is,  primarily,  the  Right  of 
ession  to  the  crown.  Must  the  title  vest  absolutely 
e  eldest  of  the  line  ?  Is  it  necessary  or  just  that  the 
should  always  be  monarch?  Here  the  answer  will 
iven  by  Shakespeare.  Secondary,  but  important,  is 
conflict  with  the  See  of  Rome.  The  Poet  cannot  live 
Df  his  own  time,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term ;  he 
3S  his  play,  though  it  be  historical,  from  the  stand- 
t  of  his  age. 

lie  action  will  show  the  nation  upholding  the  king, 
I  against  the  legal  heir  of  the  throne  and  against  the 
reh,  as  long  as  that  king,  in  so  doing,  maintains  the 
t  and  supremacy  of  the  State.     It  will  also  show  the 
on  falling  off  from  the  sovereign  when  the  latter  aban- 
s  his  national  principle  and  seeks  to  support  his  author- 
by  violence  and  by  external  power.     Thus  there  will 
a  transition  from  the  true  monarch  of  the  people  to 
unfit  occuipant  of  a  throne.     Tlie  consciousness  which 
lerlies  the  whole  fabric  is  that  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
iler  is  superior  to  the  right  of  an  heir  to  the  crown.    A 
^dom  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  personal  property,  subject 
he  laws  of  inheritance,  or  even  of  possession.      Such 
he  conflict,  plainly  indicated ;   it  is  the  universal  right 
the  State  against  the  individual  right  of  the  heir  or  of 
possessor. 

19 
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The  drama  has  two  well-marked  movements — the  one 
portraying  the  external  struggle  of  the  nation,  the  other 
portraying  its  internal  struggle.  Each  movement  has  also 
two  threads  —  the  English  and  the  foreign  —  and  upon 
these  threads  the  action  takes  its  course.  The  first  move- 
ment shows  the  king  in  conflict  with  the  two  extraneous 
powers  —  France  and  the  Church  —  the  political  and  the 
religious  enemy.  Both  unite  against  England — the  one 
supporting  the  right  of  Arthur  as  the  legal  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  other  asserting  the  claim  of  Papal  domination. 
King  John  steps  f ortli  as  the  defender  of  imperiled  nation- 
ality ;  the  people  support  him ;  he  wins  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  his  combined  enemies.  This  victory  is  brought 
about  chiefly  by  Falconbridge,  the  type  of  the  English 
national  hero.  Such  is  the  first  movement;  the  nation 
supports  the  king  against  the  heir  and  against  the  Pope. 
The  second  movement  now  begins ;  it  will  show  the  change 
of  character  in  the  monarch,  and  the  consequent  disrup- 
tion of  the  country  internally.  As  long  as  John  main- 
tained the  honor  of  England  abroad,  and  took  nationality 
as  his  guiding  principle,  he  retained  the  unswerving  alle- 
giance of  the  English  people.  But  he  has  the  misfortune 
to  capture  the  true  heir,  and  at  once  he  plots  the  yoxmg 
prince's  murder  to  secure  his  throne.  Thus,  by  his  own 
act,  he  makes  title  of  supreme  importance;  and,  as  he 
has  not  the  legal  title  in  himself,  he  logically  destroys 
his  own  cause.  He  abandons  his  national  principle  for 
the  principle  of  inheritance,  which  he  had  himself  pre- 
viously nullified.  His  title  is  now  questioned,  since  it  is 
his  own  deed  which  calls  attention  to  its  defect.  Bevolt 
of  the  nobles  follows;  disaffection  of  the  people  shows 
itself  in  dark  forebodings.     Then  comes  foreign  invasioa 
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I  to  domestic  strife,  and,  finally,  an  ignoble  submis- 

;o  the  Church — that  is,  the  victory  which  ended  the 

npvement  is  completely  reversed.     John  is  no  longer 

•ue  ruler,  though  he  may  now  be  the  true  heir  after 

leath  of  Arthur ;  the  nation  is  assailed  from  within 

Tom  TN-ithout,  and  seems  on  the  point  of  succumbing 

e  foreign  political  and  to  the  foreign  religious  power 

France  and  to  Rome.     Nothing  now  remains  to  the 

—  who  has  sacrificed  his  most  glorious  national  attri- 

namely,  the   maintenance  of  the  independence  of 

and    against    all   foes,  internal  and   external  —  but 

1.     Still,    the   nation   cannot  perish  with   him ;    the 

>nal  hero,  Falconbridge,  again  comes  to  the  rescue  of 

Irooping  country ;  the  enemy  is  worsted  and  retires, 

lobles  return  to  loyalty,  a  new  king  is  crowned,  and 

land  is  once  more  free  from  dissension  and  war.    The 

last  speech  of  the  play  echoes  the  spirit  of  the  whole ; 

the  exultant  declaration  of  this  same  Falconbridge, 

?mbodinient  of  English  nationality,*  wherein  he  utters 

rting  shout  of  triumph  and  defiance : 

•'  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shalli 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
lUit  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now,  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  tliree  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.    Naught  shall  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

.  1 .  We  can  now  proceed  to  the  detailed  elaboration  of 
plan  which  has  just  been  outlined.  Let  us  follow  out 
English  thread  of  the  first  movement.  The  beginning 
lie  play  ushers  in  at  once  the  national  conflict  between 
nee  and  England — a  conflict  which  is  continually  reap- 
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pearing  throughout  this  whole  series  of  historical  dramas ; 
hence  the  little  sceue  here  giveu  is  a  kind  of  introduction 
to  all  whicli  is  to  follow.  The  pretext  on  the  part  of  France 
now  is  the  claim  of  young  Ai'thur  to  the  throne.  The  sim- 
ple legality  of  this  claim  is  unquestioned.  It  is  admitted 
by  Queen  Elinor,  by  Falconbridge,  and,  indirectly,  by 
John  himself ;  indeed,  the  pith  of  the  play  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  denial  of  it.  But  the  assertion  of  Arthur's 
title  by  France  is  assaiUng  the  autonomy  of  England, 
since  a  foreign  potentate  thus  dictates  who  shall  be  her 
ruler.  A  legitimate  king  who  owes  his  throne  to  external 
support  cannot  be  the  true  representative  of  the  State; 
thus  there  arises  a  struggle  between  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance and  the  right  of  the  nation. 

John  is  now  forced,  as  it  were,  into  becoming  the 
defender  of  his  country,  and,  hence,  the  bearer  of  nation- 
ality. This  is  his  only  claim  — and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
highest  claim  —  to  the  throne ;  but  he  will  lose  sight  of  it 
—  he  will  prove  unequal  to  his  lofty  position.  England  S& 
ready  to  ratify  his  title  if  he  have  the  mettle  of  a  ruler. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  we  see  the  defect  of  his  character ; 
he  starts  well,  but  breaks  down.  The  poem,  however, 
must  have  a  man  without  this  flaw  —  a  true  and  persistent 
representative  of  the  national  spirit — in  order  to  supply 
what  is  wanting  in  the  King.  Here  he  comes,  just  after  the 
defiance  given  to  France ;  it  is  Falconbridge,  to  whose 
origin  and  personal  qualities  a  long  scene  is  devoted — not 
without  purpose. 

Let  us  scan  him  closely,  therefore,  and  note  every 
essential  peculiarity  with  which  the  Poet  has  endowed  him, 
for  his  character  and  actions  belong  not  to  History.  The 
traits,  i)liysical  and  mental,  which  he  manifests  are  so  pro- 
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;cd  that  the  Queen-mother  at  once  recognizes  the 

^  stranger  to  be  the  son  of  her  son,  Richard  Coeur- 

on,  whose  exploits  in  the  Holy  Land  had  made  him 

nglish  national  hero.     The  descent  of  Falconbridge 

ill}'  established  by  the  confession  of  his  own  mother. 

both  his  ancestry  and  his  character  point  him  out  as 

eir  and  supporter  of  English  nationality.     But  the 

instance  which  is  dwelt  upon  with  special  emphasis  is 

legitimacy.     The  use  to  which  the  Poet  puts  this  inci- 

is  in  every  way  noteworthy,  since  it  would  seem  to  be 

ilous  fact  to  meddle  with  in  a  drama. 

le  object  is  manifestly  to  sever  the  heroic  individual 

the  ethical  relation  of  the  Family  in  order  to  conse- 

\  him  more  exclusively  to  the  State.     Falconbridge  is 

introduced  to  us  disputing  the  claim  of  his  legitimate 

lier  to  the  paternal  estate.     His  title  to  the  property 

ised  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  the  elder  son,  which  fact 

Id  ordinarily  make  out  a  clear  case  of  right ;  but  his 

hii)  is  questioned,  and,  what  is  more,  is  wholly  dis- 

ed.     He  manifestlv  does  not  beUeve  in  his  own  claim ; 

:erv  soon  abandons   it  and  accepts   sonship   derived 

[\  the  great  King  Richard,  outside  of  the  pale  of  the 

lily.     Thus    he   is   declared    the   heir    of    that  man 

>m   tlic  nation   delights  to   call  its  hero,  and  now  he 

])Ogin  life  anew  as  the  champion  of  nationality.     The 

l-b()(lied,  weak-spirited  brother  takes  the   inheritance 

he  Family,  while  Falconbridge  himself  is  adopted  into 

great  national  famil}'  of  the  Plantagenets.    The  En- 

h  humor  which  previousl}"  added  such  a  healtliy  flavor 

liis  English  good  sense  now  overflows  his  whole  being, 

he  is  imljued  with  a  heart}''  earnestness  in  every  fiber. 

takes  pride  in  his  birth ;  he  would  not  choose  any 
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other  if  he  could.  Legitimacy  only  is  derived  from  the 
Family;  his  institution,  the  State,  is  something  more 
exalted  and  more  worthy  of  a  great  character.  His 
origin,  therefore,  is  national  —  as  near  as  such  a  thing  is 
possible  —  and  not  domestic ;  his  career  must  be  national, 
and  not  domestic. 

In  other  plays  the  Poet  has  introduced  the  Bastard,  but 
has  endowed  him  with  a  character  altogether  different. 
In  Lear  and  in  Mkich  Ado  About  Nothing  he  is  portrayed 
as  the  natural  villain,  in  hostility  with  the  whole  Ethical 
World.  Since  both  Family  and  State  disown  him,  deride 
him,  oppress  him  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  he  turns 
against  them  both  and  tries  to  destroy  them.  Such  is  the 
logical  result  of  illegitimacy  amid  social  institutions — their 
victim  becomes  their  bitterest  foe.  But  in  the  present 
play  the  Bastard  is  rescued  by  being  elevated  into  a 
national  existence,  which  is  the  more  intense  and  vigor- 
ous because  of  his  total  separation  from  the  domestic 
bond.  He  thus  can  have  an  institutional  —  and,  hence,  a 
truly  national  —  life.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  his  adoption 
into  the  Plantagenets  —  the  royal  family  is  national  rather 
than  domestic ;  but  even  in  it  he  is  still  not  legitimate. 

The  third  character  of  this  English  group  will  express 
a  new  relation  between  Family  and  State.  It  is  now  a 
woman  —  Elinor  —  usually  called  the  Queen-mother ;  that 
is,  both  queen  and  mother.  Thus  there  are  united  in  her 
person  two  relations  —  the  political  and  the  maternal — 
which  are  always  incompatible  and  often  in  collision.  On 
the  French  side  is  her  counterpart,  Constance,  who  also 
is,  or  aspires  to  be,  Queen-mother.  Each  is  the  real 
power  behind  the  throne,  and  each  without  doubt  justly 
blames  the  other  for  the  troubles  which  have  sprung  up ; 
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have  equal  hate,  yet  both  show  a  touch  of  horror  at 

ar.     The  effect  of  this  political  relation  of  the  mother 

the  Family  is  now  seen  —  its  members  are  torn  asun- 

nth  the  passions  of  civil  strife ;  Ehnor  opposes  the 

I  of  her  gi'andchild,  Constance  goes  to  war  with  her 

kindred.      Elinor   is   now   Queen-mother,  but,  if 

ur  possesses  the  crown,  then  she  will  no  longer  be 

^n-mother,  but  Constance   will  be.      Thus  political 

-tion  is  the  motive  which  drives  her  to  disrupt  her 

famil}^  —  to  violate  the  right  of  her  own  grandson,  a 

:  which  she  herself  acknowledges  to  be  valid.    Domes- 

ife  is  im[)ossible  in  such  a  condition  of  affairs ;  the 

er  maternal  relation  loses  its  sweetness  and  beauty; 

vital   warmth   is   deadened   by  a    political    relation.* 

nan  hood,  too,  drops  its  highest,  most  glorious,  prin- 

3  —  devotion  to  the  Family ;  its  purity  is  sullied  with 

3or  and  intrigue ;  the  female  emotional  nature  turns  to 

and  becomes  the  source  of  the  most  bitter  passion. 

t  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  a  rational  ground 

be  given  for  introducing  the  domestic  into  the  poUt- 

relation  in  the  case  of  royal  famiUes ;  indeed,  such  a 

cedure  is  inwoven  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  customs, 

s,  and  institutions  of  modern  Europe.     Still,  it  means 

sacrifice  of  the  woman  in  the  subordination  of  Family 

State,  for  thus  her  world  is  destroyed  or  plunged  into 

atmosphere  poisonous  to  its  organization.     Such  is  the 

glish  thread,  with  its  three  prominent  characters,  though 

lers  will  be  added  hereafter.     Each  of  these,  it  should 

noticed,  manifests  some  phase  of  the  conflict  between 

i  domestic  institution  and  the  pohtical  institution. 

2.    We  may  now  pass  to  the  French  thread  and  notice 

leading   personages.     Here,    too,  we  find   a   Queen- 
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mother,  as  was  before  stated  —  a  woman  whose  ambition 
has  kindled  a  war  between  France  and  England.  She  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  nationality  to  the  claim  of  her  boy  and 
to  her  personal  advancement;  in  general,  she  tries  to 
immolate  the  State  on  the  altar  of  her  family.  This  is 
not  political  wisdom;  for,  if  she  conquered,  her  child 
could  not  be  truly  king  —  the  ruler  of  an  independent 
people.  She  would  destroy  the  nation  in  acquiring  its 
scepter ;  she  thus  is  defeating  her  own  end.  But  she  is 
thereby  made  the  unconscious  instrument  of  French  ag- 
grandizement, and,  when  she  is  no  longer  needed,  she 
is  quietly  set  aside.  Her  character  is  full  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  passion ;  the  pith  of  her  delineation  lies  in  the 
perpetual  struggle  within  her  bosom  between  the  mother 
and  the  queen ;  her  soul  is  cut  in  two,  and  she  siu*ges  from 
one  side  to  the  other  in  a  tempest  of  grief.  As  queen 
she  exposes  her  child  to  the  perils  of  war  and  diplomacy, 
but  as  mother  her  heart  breaks  when  he  is  taken  prisoner. 
It  must  be  granted,  therefore,  that  motherhood  was  the 
deepest  i)rinciple  of  her  nature,  though  it  was  covered 
over  with  so  much  ambition  and  selfishness  that  it  required 
a  great  calamity  to  make  it  burst  up  through  the  hardened 
crust  on  the  surface. 

The  Duke  of  Austria,  the  next  figure,  is  the  result  of 
an  historical  confusion  of  two  different  persons,  but  his 
character  stands  forth  clearly  outUned,  though  verging 
toward  caricature.  He  is  the  intended  contrast  to  Falcon- 
bridge,  who  hates  him  as  the  supposed  slayer  of  Richard 
the  Lion-hearted.  The  son  is  thus  marked  out  as  the 
avenger  of  his  father's  death,  wherein,  however,  there  is 
little  honor,  since  the  Duke  is  a  notorious  coward.  But 
retribution  is  visited  upon  the  destroyer  of  the  English 
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nal  hero,  in  spite  of  history  and  chronology,  and  patri- 
eeling  is  satisfied.  The  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Austria 
ises  the  cause  of  Arthur  is  sufficient  to  brand  it  with 
ostiUty  of  England. 

'xt  comes  the  French  rulers,  father  and  son,  whose 
•ast  lies  chiefly  in  their  moral  natures.  The  King  is 
,n  of  conscience ;  his  actions  proceed  from  his  con- 
ons  of  duty ;  his  ground  for  maintaining  the  title  of 
ur  is  justice.  He  is  also  deeply  religious  in  his 
ngs,  but  the  essence  of  religion  for  him  lies  in  its 
il  significance,  and  not  in  devotion  to  an  ecclesiastical 
nization.  Witli  the  latter,  indeed,  he  will  collide  in 
course  of  the  play.  He  considers  himself  to  be  the 
•dian  of  right,  A-iolated  in  the  person  of  a  helpless  boy, 
his  conunission  he  holds 

"  From  that  supernal  judge  tliat  stirs  good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority, 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 

he  character  of  the  man  in  other  situations  can  leave 

doubt  concerning  the  sincerity  of  these  words ;  it  is 

religious  conscience  which  speaks  in  him  and  directs 

actions.    He,  therefore,  will  develop  a  twofold  conflict 

1  the  iiifiuences  of  his  own  party,  besides  his  struggle 

li  John.     He  is  not  a  mere  politician — hence  he  will 

lide  with  the  political  selfishness  which  is  seeking  to 

itrol  the  French  expedition ;  nor  is  he  a  mere  devotee 

the  Church  —  hence  he  will  oppose  its  violation  of  good 

th  and  moral  rectitude.     Conscience  thus  arrays  him 

linst  the  policy  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  polic}^  of  the 

gate. 

His  son,  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  is  of  quite  the  opposite  char- 
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acter ;  the  moral  element  is  simply  cut  out  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  He  is  a  most  obedient  son  of  the  Church  when 
the  Cliurch  falls  in  with  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement, 
but  he  sets  aside  her  authority  without  the  least  hesitation 
if  she  oppose  his  designs.  He  is  restrained  by  no  delicate 
scruples  of  truth  or  honor  from  gaining  a  personal  advan- 
tage ;  his  plighted  faith  is  merely  a  means  of  deception. 
He,  therefore,  disregai'ds  the  conscience  of  his  father 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  on  the 
other  hand,  if  either  should  happen  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  personal  ambition ;  he  is  a  self-seeker  in  pohtics 
and  a  hypocrite  in  religion.  He  has  no  great  national  end 
to  excuse  or  sanction  his  ethical  violations ;  his  object  is 
an  individual  one,  to  which  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  both 
principles  and  institutions. 

To  complete  this  foreign  group  of  characters  we  shall 
go  out  of  the  way  a  little,  and  consider  here  the  Legate 
of  Rome,  Pandulph.  Our  mother,  the  Church — for  this 
is  the  image  which  she  loves  to  employ,  and  by  which  we 
love  to  designate  her — transcends  her  religious  function 
and  seeks  to  control  the  i)olitical  movements  of  the  time. 
Her  heavenly  raiment  thus  becomes  spattered  with  ter- 
restrial mud ;  her  religious  yearnings  are  strangely  inter- 
mingled with  secular  aspirations.  Now,  Pandulph  is  the 
embodiment  of  this  tendency  —  a  political  clergyman,  or 
a  clerical  politician.  In  him  the  Church-mother,  like  the 
Queen-mother  before  mentioned,  seems  to  have  lost  some- 
thing of  her  maternal  instincts,  for  she  is  continually  fall- 
ing out  with  her  dear  children  and  beating  them  sorely. 
It  is  true  that  they  often  deserve  a  whipping  on  account 
of  their  naughty  behavior,  but  she  appears  to  be  not 
wholly  impartial,  for  she  is  rather  inclined  to  spare  the 
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rite  transgressor.     Her  *  representative  is  Pandulph, 
is  the  master  of  cunning  and  casuistry — the  one  of 
h  enables  him  to  overreach  in  politics,  the  other  to 
:  down  any  moral  scruples.     He  will  have  to  face  a 
Die  —  indeed,    a  triple  —  conflict ;    as  he  asserts   the 
•emaey  of  the  Church,  he  is  forced  to  assail  and  sup- 
is  the  claims  of  the  State,  Family,  and  Conscience, 
et  us  now  pass  to  the  story  of  the  play  and  behold 
e  characters  in  action.     Before  the  walls  of  Anglers 
French  and  English  armies  are  drawn  up  and  the 
iggle  begins.     The  two  Kings  declare  the  grounds  of 
r  conduct ;  John  asserts  the  right  of  national  self-con- 
without  foreign  interference ;    Philip  maintains  the 
it  of  inheritance,  though  he  thereby  has  constituted 
iself  the   judge   of    another   nation.      Then  the   two 
2en-mothers  take  up  the  dispute ;  the  hot  words  fly  like 
rks ;  both  indulge  in  a  display  of  the  fiercest  passion. 
3ir  talk  descends  to  billingsgate,  that  smoking  falchion 
female  indignation  ;  the  culmination  is  that  each  charges 
other  with  the  highest  vice  of  her  sex  —  unchastity. 
us  alongside  the  war  of  men  we  have  the  more  furious, 
;  less  bloody,  war  of  women.     The  effect  of  political 
erest  upon  the  Family  is  here  seen  to  be  the  destruction 
domestic  harmony.     Another  pair  of  natural  enemies 
Falconbridge  and   Austria  —  show  their  teeth  in  this 
erview,  but  do  not  yet  bite. 

The  town  of  Anglers  is  in  a  state  of  anxious  inquiry ; 
has  forgotten  to  which  of  the  kings  it  owes  allegiance, 
d  is  wholly  unable  to  decide  the  question.  Here  they 
th  come  with  sweet  words  of  persuasion,  but  the  argu- 
ints  of  each  are  so  strong  against  the  other  that  the 
wn  concludes  to  obey  neither.     That  little  community 
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has  reduced  the  science  of  pohtics  to  its  ultimate  propo- 
sition—  we  belong  to  the  winning  side.  The  monarchs 
themselves  must  first  settle  which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
powerful,  for  towards  him  its  lo3'alty  has  no  bounds.  But 
the  proposal  angers  Falconbridge ;  it  seems  to  him  to  be 
an  affront  to  nationality  —  his  deepest  principle.  He, 
therefore,  suggests  that  both  armies  reduce  Anglers,  and 
then  the}^  will  have  something  to  fight  for.  As  the  case 
stands,  the  exhausted  victor  would  probably  not  be 
able  to  take  the  prize  after  it  was  won.  The  recusant 
town  is  on  the  point  of  ])eing  punished  for  lack  of  patri- 
otic devotion,  but  its  political  cunning  does  not  desert  it 
in  the  hour  of  need,  and  again  it  is  ready  with  a  new 
proposition.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  marriage  between 
Blanche,  the  niece  of  King  John,  and  Lewis,  the  son  of 
King  Pliilip,  which  makes  the  gates  of  the  town  fly  open 
"with  swifter  spleen  than  powder." 

The  matter  is  speedily  arranged ;  John  divides  the  En- 
glish territory  in  order  to  furnish  the  requisite  dower,  and 
herein  shows  his  lack  of  national  feeling.  But,  above  all, 
eager  is  th(»,  heart  of  the  crafty  Elinor,  Queen-mother, 
who  thus  wins  a  complete  triumph  over  her  rival,  Con- 
stance. Tlie  King  of  France  also  yields  to  the  political 
situation,  after  uttering  one  deep  sigh  of  conscience  and 
causing  provision  to  ])e  made  for  Arthur.  The  chief 
sacrifice,  however,  is  the  sweet  and  innocent  Blanche. 
She  is  a  Princess  ;  domestic  life  for  her  is  impossible ;  she 
is  to  be  offered  up  to  the  Moloch  of  the  State.  She 
accepts  her  destiny  with  resignation,  though  she  tries  to 
infuse  into  her  situation  some  of  the  warmth  of  conjugal 
emotion  ;  still,  her  royal  birth  tears  her  from  the  hearth  in 
order  to  make  her  an  offering.     It  is  again  the  sacrifice  of 
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Ftuiiily  to  political  consideriitions.    The  Dauphin  takew 

I'liiieoss   for  her   lands,   though   he,  in   the   hollow 

ion  of  the  court,  gives  an  extravagant  declaration  of 

.     Tlie  object  of  such  an  aUiance  is  manifest ;  it  is  to 

ish  tlie  conflict  of  the  State  by  interposing  the  Family 

t)   supphuit   national   enmity  by   domestic    affection. 

!  bulwark,  however,  is  Very  imperfect;  the   demands 

the  State  usually  swallow  up  the  ties  of  the  Family, 

a   i)(>htical  marriage  is  sure  to  become  a  domestic 

se.     Such  is  tlie  inherent  nature  of  the  present  situa- 

A't  US  next  see  wliat  are  the  elements  of  opposition  to 

^  union.     First,  Falconbridge  objects  most  decidedly 

and   he    represents   the  spirit  of  the  English  nation. 

e  agreement  dismembers  the  territory  of  England ;  it 

►lates  national  honor;    it  brings  submission  without  a 

uggle.     Indeed,  both  Kings  have  disregarded  the  prin- 

)les  upon  which  they  began  the  war.     John  took  arms 

maintain  the  integrity  of   his  country,  which  he  hits 

w  divided;   PluHp,  "whose  armor  conscience  buckled 

,"  has  yielded  the  claim  of  Arthur  for  the  sake  of  his 

n  interests,  though  he  tries  to  a  certain  extent  to  rectify 

•;    wrong.     In   reflecting   upon   these   matters,  Falcon- 

idge  is  disgusted  and  angered  at  the  political  chicanery 

both  sides;  lie,  for  a  moment,  seems  on  the  point  of 

>aiidoning  his  great  principle  of  nationality,  and  substi- 

ting  self-interest  or  ''  commodity."    But  this  was  merely 

teniporaiT  lit  of  spleen  ;  it  is  his  first  lesson  in  politics, 

id  li(^  will  get  over  it  like  other  people  since  his  time. 

hough  he  here  says,   "Gain  be  my  lord,*'  he  remains 

'terwards  true  to  his  lofty  end,  and  continues  to  the  last 

)  be  the  truest  representative  of  the  nation. 
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The  second  person  whose  opposition  to  the  marriage 
may  be  expected  is  Constance.  She  sees  her  son's  inter- 
ests sacrificed,  her  own  rights  ignored,  sacred  oaths  disre- 
garded ;  all  her  hopes  are  at  once  crushed  into  despair. 
The  intensity  of  her  anguish  throws  out  words  that  bum 
like  molten  iron  ;  her  passion  turns  to  a  wild  frenzy.  It  is 
manifest  that  her  political  ambition  is  so  ingrained  into 
her  very  nature  that  to  part  with  it  is  next  to  death. 
The  question  now  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or 
hearer :  Which  side  of  her  double  nature  is  the  stronger 
—  the  queen  or  the  mother?  Her  grief  at  present  results 
from  not  being  queen,  for  she  is  still  mother — still 
possesses  her  boy.  The  severest  test  is  soon  to  be  applied. 
Constance  will  lose  her  little  son  in  the  approaching  battle ; 
she  will  then  be  no  longer  mother.  Her  conduct  in  that 
situation  must  tell  which  is  the  deeper  principle  of  her 
character.  But  now  it  is  her  political  disappointment  that 
lashes  her  feelings  into  a  tempest  of  passionate  utterance. 

The  third  opponent  of  the  alliance  with  England — and, 
hence,  of  the  marriage  of  Blanche  and  the  Dauphin — is 
Pandulph,  the  representative  of  the  Church,  which  has 
(ixcommunieated  King  John  for  disobedience  to  its  man- 
datcis.  The  Church  thus  asserts  an  authority  above  the 
State ;  it  is  also  an  organized  power,  with  mighty  instru- 
mentalities for  enforcing  its  will.  Now  comes  the  oon- 
fiict  between  the  religious  and  the  political  institutions. 
King  John  boldly  proclaims  the  independence  of  the 
nation : 

—  "No  Italian  priORt 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions; 
Ihit  an  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So  under  licavcn  that  great  supremacy, 
Wlu>re  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Wiiliout  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand." 


\ 
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lis  is  a  most  emphatic  statement  of  the  political  sig- 

ance   of  the  Reformation,  which  brought  about  the 

)rdination  of  Church  to  State.     Pandulph,  on  the  con- 

■f^  asserts  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  absolves  the  nation 

1  its  allegiance,  takes  away  kingship ;  in  fine,  he  seeks 

estroy  utterly  the  civil  relation  between  monarch  and 

ject.     He  proclaims  that  the  assassin  of  John  is  to  be 

nonized  and  worshiped  as  a  saint;"  a  monk  will  here- 

r  seek  to  obtain  this  most  holy  laurel. 

he  Legate  also  commands  the  recent  agreement  to  be 

ken,  and  the  French  army  to  be  employed  against  the 

^lish  heretic.     Let  us  now  watch  the  father  and  son — 

lip  and  Lewis — acting  in  accordance  with  their  differ- 

principles.     The  son  is  without  conscience.     He  sees 

the  present  turn  of  affairs  an  opportunity  for  personal 

vantage  greater  than  those  which  the  fulfillment  of  the 

rriage  contract  offered — he  uses  the  Church  as  a  means. 

once  he  becomes  very  pious,  and  insists  upon  obedi- 

?e  to  Pandulph' s  order.     To  be  sure,  he  violates  good 

th,   and  endangers  the  new-born  Family  to  which   he 

5  pledged  his  sacred  fealty ;  but  these  are  mol'al  con- 

erations,  which  have  not  the  weight  of  a  feather  against 

-  self-interest. 

Passing  to  the  father,  we  observe  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ind  collisions  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  Shakes- 
are.  Philip  possesses  a  powerful  —  indeed,  control- 
ig — princii^le  in  conscience.  Good  faith,  amity,  oaths, 
e  spiritual  elements  which  he  cannot  disregard.  But 
re  is  the  Church,  which  commands  him  to  break  them ; 
d  the  Church,  too,  is  a  principle  which  he  acknowledges 
3st  devoutly.  What  is  he  to  do?  Philip  hesitates  to 
ey  the  mandate  of  Pandulph,  and  maintains  the  right 
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of  moral  obligation  as  revealed  in  the  human  heart.  It  is 
the  great  function  of  the  Church  to  foster  and  enforce 
tiie  moral  conscience  of  man;  but  the  Church  now  has 
a  political  end,  to  which  it  subordinates  its  religious  end. 
It  is  thus  in  contradiction  with  itself,  and  is  really  destroy- 
ing the  purpose  of  its  existence.  The  King  of  France, 
therefore,  asserts  the  internal  spuit  of  the  Church  against 
its  formal  authority. 

But  Pandulph  is  just  the  man  — who  has  been  trained  by 
a  rigid  scholastic  discipline  —  to  meet  and  put  down  such 
cases  of  rebellious  conscience.  His  argument  goes  to 
enforce  the  submission  of  private  judgment  to  ecclesias- 
tical control,  and  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  external 
organization  of  religion  to  its  internal  behests.  Most 
subtl}'  does  he  point  out  the  contradiction  between  these 
two  principles : 

••  It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept; 
itiit  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion 
By  wliat  tliou  8wear*st  against  the  thing  .thou  Bwear'st, 
And  niak'st  an  oath  the  surety  lor  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath." 

The  form  also  is  most  happy ;  the  bald,  logical  utter- 
ances of  scholastic  divinity  echo  from  every  line ;  the  vein 
of  tine-spun  casuistry,  confusing  the  head  and  misleading 
the  heart,  gives  a  suspicious  subtlety  to  the  whole  speech. 
But  it  is  far  from  being  a  mere  sophistical  jingle  of  words ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  genuine  statement  of  the  right  of 
religious  authorit}^  against  the  right  of  individual  opinion. 
Tiiere  is,  however,  a  most  important  suppression  in  the 
argument  of  the  Legate.  It  is  that  the  prime  duty  of 
religion  is  to  quicken  the  conscience  of  man;  and  when 
the  organization  of  religion — the  Church — for  its  own 
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OSes  seeks  to  deaden  that  conscience,  its  right  of  ex- 
ice  has  ceased.  Philip  is  manifestly  not  convinced, 
withdraws  his  opposition,  and  henceforward  drops 
of  the  play. 

be  mandate  of  Pandulph  causes  still  another  struggle 

threatens  the  disruption  of  the  Family,  here  repre- 

ed  by  the  Lady  Blanche.     The  agreement  whereby 

marriage  took  place  is  broken — broken  by  order  of 

Church  which  makes  marriage  a  sacrament.     Which 

1  she  follow?   Husband  or  kindred?   It  tears  her  heart 

ider  to  decide.     Blanche  differs  from  the  other  women 

;he  drama  in  having  no  political  ambition ;  she  is  the 

;  woman  —  devotion  to  the  Family  is  her  whole  nature. 

the  Family  is  now  at  war  with  itself ;  so  must  she  be. 

li  Church  and  State   sacrifice  her  to  their  purposes. 

was   born   to   be   an   offering;    her  lovely  form  is 

igled  in  the  conflict  of  nations ;  the  last  note  that  we 

r  from  her  is  a  wail  of  agony  over  her  situation. 

f  we  now  sum  up  the  collision  in  which  the  Church  is 

olved,  we  find  it  to  have  three  phases  —  the  collision 

h  State,  Family,  and  Morality.     A  political  supremacy 

he  ultimate  object  of  the  See  of  Rome.     In  carrying 

:  this  object  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  entire  sphere 

ethical   relations.     It  compels  the  individual  to  fight 

linst  his  nation  ;  to  disregard  his  domestic  ties ;  to  sur- 

ider  his  conscience.     Now,  since   religion   must  have 

5se  ethical  principles  as  its  only  true   content,  it  has 

iched  a   condition   of  absolute   self-contradiction  —  its 

^anization   has   turned   into  the   bitterest  foe   of  that 

lich  it  was  created  to  secure.     The  opposition  between 

rm  and   spirit  is   carried  to  the  point  at  which  they 

tirely  fall  asunder,  and  a  breach  is  inevitable.     But  the 

20 
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Church,  for  the  present,  triumphs  over  all  its  obstacles  — 
it  subordinates  State,  Family,  and  Conscience  to  its 
designs ;  the  schism  within  it  has  not  yet  sunk  into  the 
mind  of  Europe. 

This  great  conflict  is  not  portrayed  by  the  Poet  with 
partisan  bigotry  and  malice,  but  it  is  shown  in  its  simple 
purity  —  in  its  true  colliding  principles.  The  old  play  of 
King  John,  which  Shakespeare  probably  took  as  the 
foundation  of  the  present  work,  is  full  of  Protestant 
rancor  and  one-sidedness.  But  here  each  element  is  given 
in  its  validity  as  well  as  in  its  inadequacy.  The  result  is 
curious:  Shakespeare  has  been  claimed  to  be  both  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  but  he  is  neither;  he  is  tiie 
Poet  who  sees  in  every  great  struggle  two  conflicting  prin- 
ciples, each  of  which  has  its  truth  and  its  error,  its  right 
and  its  wrong,  yet  one  of  which  is  supreme.  His  oath  to 
his  genius  is :  I  shall  show  both  sides  as  they  are,  by  ttie 

eternal  gods. 

« 

No  doubt  here  is  witnessed  the  same  contei^t  logically 
which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Reformation.  That 
movement  was  a  protest  of  Conscience,  Family,  and 
State  against  the  crushing  formalism  of  the  Church.  The 
result  of  it  was  that  it  established,  in  a  part  of  Europe, 
at  least,  the  subordination  of  Church  to  State;  it  justi- 
fied the  Family  by  abolishing  celibacy ;  it  generally  upheld 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  regard  to  matters  of 
Conscience.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is  not 
without  its  strong  justification,  and  Protestantism  is  not 
without  its  serious  weakness.  The  Poet  has  taken  the 
precaution  to  throw  the  struggle  into  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  Reformation,  and  thus  exhibit  purely  the 
principles  at  issue,  without  exciting  the  blinding  passions 
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heological  controversy   which  the   real   event  would 
ken.     Nor  are  the  principles  confined  to  Englishmen. 
g  Philip  of  France  is  a  Protestant,  uttering  the  pro- 
of Conscience  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  King  John, 
'he  two  armies  now  fight  the  battle.     England  is  vic- 
ous  on  all  sides.     Nationality  is  asserted  triumphantly 
inst  France  and  the  Church.     The  hero  of  the  fight 
'alconbridge  ;  it  is  his  spirit  which  animates  the  English 
ts.     The  greatest  result  of  the  victory  is  that  Arthur, 
claimant  of  the  throne,  is  taken  prisoner.     But  this  is 
supreme  misfortune  of  John,  and  constitutes  the  turn- 
-point  of  his  destiny.     Arthur  abroad,  supported  by 
eign  foes,  is  an  external  danger  which  unites  all  En- 
nd  under  the  banner  of  the  King ;  but  Arthur  a  cap- 
3,  at  home,  is  the  object  of  royal  suspicion  and  popular 
npathy. 

[I.  The  trouble  now  becomes  internal  —  this  is  just  the 
nsition  to  the  second  movement.  As  long  as  the  enemy 
the  nation  supports  the  heir,  the  nation  supports  the 
irper  in  the  external  struggle ;  but,  when  the  struggle 
is,  the  usurper  must  not  assail  the  heir,  who  also  has 
.  right.  This  is  just  what  John  proceeds  to  do ;  hence 
ses  tlie  internal  struggle.  The  theme  is  nationality 
ainst  inheritance  ;  the  former  is  supreme,  yet  the  latter 
s  its  validity.  From  disruption  within  to  national 
5toration  T\ill  be  the  course  of  the  second  movement, 
ding  in  the  coronation  of  a  new  monarch.  Here  also 
e  the  same  two  threads  as  before. 

1.    The  English  thread  may  now  be  taken  up  and  fol- 

wed  through  to  the  end.     John  orders  Arthur  to  be  put 

death,  thus  abandoning  his  first  support  —  the  nation 

-  and  seeking  to  obtain  by  criniie  the  title.     But  thereby 
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he  really  loses  his  only  claim,  for  he  is  not  truly  a  ruler 
now ;  and,  moreover,  he  acknowledges  by  his  conduct  the 
superior  right  of  Arthur.  But  the  young  prince  is  not 
murdered;  he  perishes  in  attempting  to  escape  from 
prison.  His  character  is  that  of  pure  innocence  and 
sweetness,  to  which  childhood  is  added;  still,  fate  has 
made  him  the  center  around  which  gather  foreign  war 
and  civil  dissension.  The  life  of  a  guiltless  boy  thus 
seems  to  threaten  —  at  least  to  disturb — the  life  of  a 
nation.  He  would  like  to  divest  himself  of  the  struggle 
by  forgetting  his  origin  and  turning  shepherd,  but  royal 
birth  makes  him  a  sacrifice.  Still,  he  must  be  got  rid  of, 
and,  as  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  the  Poet  dis- 
poses of  him  by  accident.  The  pathos  of  his  situation 
results  from  the  sight  of  an  innocent  and  amiable  youth 
thrust  between  the  shears  of  national  destiny. 

There  is  here  a  question  about  the  character  of  Hubert, 
Arthur's  keeper.  Did  he  intend  to  put  out  the  young 
prince's  eyes,  and  then  yield  to  the  piteous  entreaties  of 
the  latter?  Or  was  the  whole  transaction  designed  by  him 
in  order  to  " fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports?" 
Hubcii;  afterwards  says  repeatedly  that  he  never  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  murdering  the  child,  and  we  must 
accept  his  statement  or  consider  him  guilty  of  prevarica- 
tion. To  burn  out  the  eyes,  and  to  kill,  are  not  the  same 
thing ;  perhaps  Hubert  intended  to  do  the  former,  but  not 
the  latter.  In  this  manner  all  his  declarations  and  acts 
may  be  reconciled.  The  question  has  two  sides ;  still,  it 
comports  best  with  the  whole  text  to  consider  him  a  man 
of  noble  instincts  under  a  rude  exterior,  whom  even 
Ai'thur  loved,  though  his  jailer.  The  King  has  sim^dy 
made  a  mistake  in  judging  of  Hubert's  character  by  his 
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ti  appearance  —  a  mistake  which  Hubert  resents  both 
led  and  in  word ;  for  he  saves  the  young  prince,  and 
ires  to  John  in  person,  who  had  really  entrapped  him 
the  promise  of  murder  before  he  knew  it, 

"  Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought, 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind. 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. " 

his  passage  doubtless  gives  the  true  explanation  of  his 
acter,  and  is  the  test  by  which  everything  else  said  or 
e  by  him  is  to  be  measured. 

-  great  change  is  now  to  be  observed  in  the  King.     He 

3mes  suspicious  in  mind  and  dilatory  in  action ;  he  is 

ting  to  secure  the  title  which  springs  from  birth,  and 

gives  the  nation  over  to  discord  from  within  and  to 

ision  from  without.      He  has  done   a  great  wrong; 

It  destroys  his  mental  repose  and  undermines  his  out- 

d  activity.      His  opposition  to  the  Church  has  also 

Qed  into  an  abuse  ;  he  plunders  it  for  money,  instead  of 

isting  its  political  encroachments.     The  struggle,  both 

h  Arthur  and  with  Rome,  has  been  pushed  beyond  the 

it  of  right  into  the  realm  of  violation.     Such  is  gener- 

r  the  case  with  the  conqueror ;    he  knows  no  bounds, 

i  he  ends  by  subverting  in  victory  the  very  principle 

ich  he  fought  to  establish.      The  psychological  change 

1  the  political  change  exactly  correspond  —  one  reflects 

J  other. 

Now  comes  the  reaction  against  him,  which  shows  itself 
two  forms  —  internal  strife  and  foreign  invasion.     Of 
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the  troubles  at  home,  the  first  is  the  revolt  of  the  nobles^ 
whose  chief  representative  is  Salisbury.  The  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  the  King  make  them  disaffected,  and,  finally, 
the  death  of  Arthur  drives  them  into  open  rebellion.  Thus^ 
however,  the}''  fall  into  as  deep  a  violation  as  the  King — 
they  become  the  assailants  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  their 
conduct  is  partially  based  upon  a  mistake  about  the  man- 
ner of  Arthur's  death.  Their  wrong  is  manifest  —  they 
would  sacrifice  the  independence  of  their  country  to  their 
moral  indignation.  Conscience  now  turns  against  nation- 
ality, as,  in  the  case  of  the  French  King,  it  turned  against 
the  Church.  This  is  the  most  modern  of  all  collisions  ta 
l)e  found  in  Shakespeare,  for  it  belongs,  in  its  full  devel- 
opment, to  our  own  time ;  it  gives  an  expression  of  the 
conflict  between  the  individual  sense  of  duty  and  the 
authority  of  institutions.  But,  in  the  scope  and  intensity 
which  it  has  in  the  present  age,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
Shakespearian  world. 

The  second  internal  trouble  is  the  dangerous  commo- 
tion among  the  people.  These  acts  of  John  they  feel  to 
be  destructive  of  peace  and  justice;  this  feeling  they 
exi)ress,  not  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  proposition,  but 
they  take  the  manifestations  of  Nature  for  their  language. 
At  once  the  whole  physical  world  becomes  the  mirror  of 
the  political  world ;  the  storm,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
bird,  iu*e  omens  which  prognosticate  the  revolutions  of 
society  and  the  destiny  of  the  individual.  Such  is  the 
emploj'ment  of  the  supernatural  appearance  by  the  Poet ; 
it  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  what  lies  vaguely  in  the 
feelings.  It  is  not  mere  superstition ;  it  tells  the  tmth, 
though  darkly  and  remotely.      In  this  very  play  Shakes- 
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)iits  into  the  mouth  of  Pandulph,  the  man  of  Intel- 
i  not  of  emotion,  a  full  explanation  of  his  method : 


*'No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scape  of  nature,  no  di8tempei**d  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. " 


culmination  of  this  popular  feeling  is  found  in  the 
b  who  foretells,  in  wild  and  often  frenzied  utterance, 
sequences  of  national  wrong.  Here  he  is,  too  — ^Peter 
if  ret,  who  has  declared  that  the  King  will  deliver  up 
;vn  '^  ere  the  next  Ascension  day  at  noon,"  and  who 
rough  the  country  ''with  many  hundreds  treading 
heels.  "  It  is  merely  a  way  that  the  people  have 
aring  their  deepest  conviction  that  retribution  will 
ed  upon  the  violator  of  right,  and  that  the  conduct 
n  merits  dethronement  —  even  death.  This  judg- 
11  ey  read  in  Nature,  and  hear  from  the  mouth  of  the 
■he  justice  of  this  world  is  the  religion  of  the  next. 
King  has  thus  aUenated  the  three  estates  of  his 
-Clergy,  Nobles,  Commons.  He  sees  the  result 
3s  to  make  his  deeds  undone.  He  seems  to  repent 
of  the  supposed  murder  of  Ai'thur;  he  seeks 
liation  with  the  indignant  lords.  But  in  these 
ons  he  proceeds,  not  from  principle,  but  from 
ss  ;  it  is  not  so  much  repentance  for  a  great  wrong 
)r  at  a  great  mistake.  Then  follows  his  cowardly 
iion  to  the  Church,  in  which  he  surrenders  to  Rome 
1  independence  without  reserve.  This  is  the  com- 
of  his  downward  career ;  he  has  totally  reversed  his 
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first  patriotic  position ;  he  has  declared  by  his  act  that  he 
is  not  the  sovereign  of  free  England.  But  the  nation  wUi 
not  perish;  it  has  a  guardian  in  the  person  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  who  still  is  ready  and  able  to  protect  it  against  all 
its  enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  The  King's  sub- 
mission is  shown  to  be  utterly  fruitless.  It  does  not  rid 
the  country  of  the  foreign  invader,  for  Pandulph  cannot 
force  the  Dauphin  to  retire ;  nor  does  it  secure  John  evea 
against  the  religious  enemy,  for  a  member  of  the  plim- 
dered  clergy  administers  to  him  a  fatal  draught  of  poison. 
Such  is  this  impressive  history ;  it  shows  the  fate  of  the 
ruler  who  begins  by  maintaining  nationality  and  then  sinks 
to  its  surrender — he  destroys  his  own  authority  and 
logically  deposes  himself. 

2.  We  may  now  take  up  the  French  thread  of  the 
second  movement,  beginning  just  after  the  English  vic- 
torv.  It  is  first  to  be  seen  how  Constance  will  endure  the 
captivity  of  her  son.  Hitherto  she  has  been  the  politician, 
but  at  present  she  will  manifest  the  mother.  It  is  not  the 
loss  of  the  throne  which  now  seizes  hold  of  her  mind ;  her 
ambition  is  sunk  in  the  terrific  violence  of  maternal  grief. 
She  wants  to  die  —  rejects  all  comfort,  refuses  the  religious 
consolation  of  the  future  state,  and  ends  in  madness. 
Most  awful,  yet  deeply  significant,  is  that  passage  wherein 
her  sinking  reason  leads  to  a  disbeUef  in  the  restoration  of 
her  lost  child  in  Heaven.  Only  through  the  imagination 
can  she  bring  back  her  pretty  Arthur,  but  to  take  his 
image  for  reality  is  insanity.  Over  the  rest  a  veil  is 
drawn ;  we  merely  learn  of  her  death  afterwards  in  a  fit 
of  frenzy.  Hers  is  a  most  profoundly  tragic  female 
character,  in  which  the  confiict  between  the  political  and 
domestic  relation  is  exj^ressed  with  a  Titanic  intensitjr. 
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lotherhood  wins  the  triumph,  yet  it  is  a  triranph 
costs  both  reason  and  life. 

next  move  on  the  part  of  the  French  is  the  inva- 
f  England,  which  is  strongly  urged  by  the  Legate. 
s  clearly  fathomed  the  character  of  John,  and  par- 
that  of  the  English  people.  His  sagacity  tells  him 
he  King  will  murder  Arthur  and  thus  excite  dis- 
on.  His  argument  seems  so  plausible  that  the 
lin  is  convinced  and  makes  the  expedition,  but  the 
entious  father,  Philip,  does  not  appear  to  have 
part.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Pandulph  in  these  dis- 
ns  rests  his  foresight  upon  general  principles,  and 
»on  instinct ;  he  is  the  man  of  understanding,  and  not 
ophet.  He  states  the  exact  ground  of  French  suc- 
nd  of  English  misfortune ;  it  lies  in  the  captivity  of 
r,  which  is  thus  the  turning-point  of  the  drama. 
;  revolted  English  nobles  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
jr.  Their  moral  conscience  has  driven  them  to  aban- 
leir  country  and  desert  to  its  foe.  They,  when  sur- 
ed  by  French  soldiery  on  every  side,  feel  the  torturing 
idiction  of  their  conduct;  Salisbury,  in  deep  dis- 
gives  utterance  to  the  struggle  in  his  bosom.  It 
J  him  sorrow  to  "heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one 
I  by  making  many ;  *'  he  feels  the  bitterness  of  hav- 
)  "step  after  a  stranger"  here  in  his  own  Father^ 
and  to  follow  the  "unacquainted  colors"  of  the 
;ral  enemy  of  his  people.  So  the  moral  man  becomes 
of  guilt  in  carrjdng  out  his  one-sided  principle,  and 
ence  has  fallen  into  an  utter  contradiction  with 
The  cause  is  not  left  in  doubt.  He  has  not  been 
3  see  that  his  duty  to  the  nation  is  first  and  supreme ; 
his  is  his  contrast  to  Falconbridge.     Hear  )m  de« 
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fense  and  judge  of  it — e\il  must  be  done  that  good  may 
come : 

"  For  the  health  and  physic  of  onr  right. 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wron£." 

Thus  morality  has  surged  over  to  the  support  of  its  direst 
foe  —  the  so-called  Jesuitical  maxim. 

But  the  full  consequence  of  the  deed  is  yet  to  come. 
These  nobles  are  traitors ;  hence  the  thought  is  near  that 
they  may  betray  one  side  as  well  as  another.  To  the 
French,  therefore,  they  ai-e  objects  of  suspicion,  which  is 
increased  by  Salisbury's  strong  expressions  of  grief  at  the 
state  of  his  country.  The  Dauphin,  too,  is  by  nature 
incUned  to  suspect  a  moral  person  as  not  subservient  to 
his  purpose.  The  result  is :  As  they  betray,  so  they  are 
betrayed ;  their  action  is  about  to  be  brought  home  to 
themselves.  They  are  warned  in  season  and  escape, 
returning  with  deep  thankfulness  to  the  nation  even 
under  that  king  whom  they  had  before  deserted.  Let  the 
conscientious  but  wrong-headed  men  learn  a  lesson  and 
be  saved,  this  time  at  least,  saith  the  Poet. 

But  now  we  are  to  have  a  final  exhibition  of  the  Legate 
and  the  Dauphin.  John  submits  to  Rome;  Pandulph. 
ordei-s  the  French  army  to  withdraw.  The  Dauphin,  from 
the  obedient  son  of  the  Church,  becomes,  in  a  breath,  its 
most  refractory  child.  What  is  the  matter?  His  political 
interest  now  conflicts  with  religious  authority,  and  he,  in 
his  turn,  has  come  to  refuse  subordination  to  Rome ;  he 
is  just  where  John  was  before.  The  Dauphin  has  no  con- 
science ;  the  Church  is  employed  by  him  simply  us  an 
instrument.  But  Pandulph  is  truly  a  comic  figure ;  here 
his  deep  pohcy  has  swallowed  itself.     The  State  which  he 
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eel  to  subject  State  to  Church  very  naturally  refuses 
subjected  itself.  This  is  just  the  old  struggle  over 
I  —  the  Legate  is  exactly  where  he  began.  Such  is 
utcome  of  the  political  authority  of  the  Church ;  it 
s  indeed  a  comic  retribution.  When  the  end  is  sup- 
1  to  be  gained,  it  is  simply  lost.  Pandulph  vanishes, 
Lewis  declares  for  battle. 

igland,  therefore,  must  look  for  defense  to  her  own 
/art  arm ;    an  Italian  priest   cannot  secure   natural 
nomy.     Now  is  the  time  for  the  hero  to  enter  and 
rt  his  principle.     On  the  spot  he  appears,  uttering  the 
int  voice  of  the  nation  against  France,  the  Church, 
domestic  traitors.     Falconbridge  was  deeply  disgusted 
he  submission  of  John,  but  that  could  not  taint  his 
Dtion  to  his  country.     His  moral  indignation  also  was 
nsely  aroused  when  he  beheld  the  dead  form  of  Prince 
hur  lying  upon  the  rocks,  but  he  never  entertained  the 
Light,  for  that  reason,  of  deserting  to  the  hereditary 
of  his  native  land.     In  all  his  actions  there  is  seen 
same  adamantine  fidelity  to  England,  and  his  extrava- 
it  laudation  of  her  valor  and  greatness  comes  from  his 
ermost  soul.     As  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical,  domes- 
and  moral  person — all  of  whom  are  represented  in  the 
.ma  —  he  is  national.     This  does  not  mean  that  he  wan- 
ly disregards  these  other  principles,  but,  in  case  of  a 
iflict  between  them  and  the  nation,  he  goes  with  the 
ion. 

Jnder  his  leadership  England  triumphs  a  second  time 
;r  France,  and  the  kingdom  is  brought  back  to  internal 
mony.  Corresponding  to  this  national  restoration  is 
death  of  the  sovereign  who  was  unable  to  uphold  the 
tieiple  of  his  country.     A  new  king  must  begin  the 
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new  epoch ;  he  is  the  son  of  John,  and,  hence,  the  con- 
flict between  inheritance  and  possession,  which  opened 
the  play,  is  now  solved.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
announced  in  thunder-tones  that  the  heir  must  be  a  ruler ; 
that  he  must  truly  represent  the  deepest  national  aspira- 
tion ;  that  the  loss  of  birthright  shall  follow  like  destiny 
upon  his  desertion  of  nationality.  It  is  the  same  lesson 
both  in  the  case  of  Arthur  and  in  the  case  of  John — the 
right  of  succession  is  valid  within  its  limitation;  but, 
when  it  conflicts  with  the  right  of  the  nation,  it  must  be 
set  aside.  Such  has  always  been  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  English  people,  though  to  maintain  it  has  cost 
many  an  intestine  struggle.  The  final  solution  came  by 
taking  away  from  the  king  pohtical  power,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  the  supreme  representative  of  the  nation,  and 
leaving  to  liim  the  empty  right  of  inheritance.  But  this 
revolution  was  destined  to  take  place  long  after  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  The  play  ends — the  last  person  to  leave 
the  stage  is  Falconbridge ;  there  he  stands,  speaking  to 
future  England  and  inspiring  it  with  his  own  lofty  spirit 
of  nationality,  as  he  utters  words  which  stir  the  breast 
like  the  trumpet-call  of  battle. 


RICH  AMD  THE  SECOND. 

n  Richard  the  Second  the  fundamental  theme  is  the 
it^of  revQlutJQn.     We  behold  a  king  deposed,  and  the 
unds  of  his  deposition  declared  in  the  most  explicit 
tiner.     It  is  manifest  that  the  Poet  intended  to  justify 
cliange  of  rulers,  and  thus  to  show  when  revolution 
y  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  —  perhaps  for  the  exist- 
•e  —  of  the  nation.     The  whole  action  is  the  story  of  a 
g  who  loses  the  essential  attribute  of  kingship,  and, 
ice,   loses  his   crown.     In  English  History  the  royal 
thority  has  been  often  claimed  to  be  of  God ;  Shakes - 
are  boldly  puts  this  religious  element  also  into  the  con- 
•t,  and  makes  it  subordinate  to  the  national  principle, 
lougli  Richard  asserts  the  divinity  of  his  office  and  its 
periority  to  any  human  control,  he  is  still  hurled  from 
s  throne  by  the  people  of  England.     There  is  no  dis- 
use, no  softening  of  the  colhsion  —  it  is  the  divine  right 
Kings  against  the  temporal  right  of  the  State.     The 
tter  is  supreme — is,   indeed,    the   most   diAdne   of   all 
lings.  ' 

Let  us  note  the  connection  between  this  and  the  pre- 
?ding  drama.  In  King  John  we  see  the  monarch  making 
00(1  his  defective  title  by  his  determined  support  of 
ationality.  He  maintains  the  independence  and  honor 
f  England  against  her  stalwart  enemies  —  France  and 
tie  See  of  Rome.  Thus  he  is  the  true  ruler,  and  receives 
tie  unquestioned  loyalty  of  the  people.     But  he  loses  his 
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lofty  i)rinciple  of  action,  namely,  the  defense  of  nation- 
ality ;  he  submits  abjectly  to  the  Church,  and  the  country 
suffers  the  ignominy  of  a  French  invasion.  The  change 
in  his  conduct  and  character  is  complete ;  he  is  no  longer 
King,  indeed,  and  wo  may  suppose  his  violent  death  antici- 
])ated  dethronement.  The  main  point  to  be  noticed  is 
that  John  failed  to  su  import  hationaUty  against  the  external 
powers  which  sought  to  subject  it ;  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, remain  the  representative  of  the  free  nation. 

In  Richard  the  Serond  it  is  not  a  combat  without^ -feiit  a 
struggle  within ;  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  king  toward 
foreign  States,  but  his  attitude  toward  his  own  subjects. 
The  issue  is  wholly  internal,  and  now  the  right  of  theindi- 
vidual  becomes  the  paramount  object  of  interest.  But 
Richard,  as  well  as  John,  violates  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality, though  in  a  different  manner.  The  English  State 
can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  placed  under  the  yoke  of  ^  an 
external  j)ower  as  long  as  its  supreme  end  is  to  securetKe^ 
liberties  of  the  subject.  The  government  which  most 
adequately  maintains  the  rights  of  the  individual  will  be 
most  strongly  pillared  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
depth  and  intensity  of  national  feeling  must  in  the  end 
repose  upon  the  excellence  and  purity  of  national  institu- 
tions, whose  highest  object  may  be  stated  to  be  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Will  of  the  Person  in  all  its  manifestations.  Let 
this  be  destroyed  by  a  government,  then  such  a  govern- 
ment is  not  worthy  of  its  independence,  and  the  people 
are  not  lit  to  be  free. 

fllere  lies  the  violation  of  King  Richard — he  assailed 
the  truest  principle  of  nationality  by  committing  wrongs 
uj^on  the  subject.  He  refused  to  be  controlled  by  the 
law ;  the  institution  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  whose 
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is  to  secure  to  every  man  his  rights,  was  perverted 
im  into  an  instrument  of  the  most  arbitrary  extortion, 
very  ruler  was  thus  destroying  the  State,  was  assail- 
in  its  most  tender  germ  the  principle  of  nationality, 
m  being  the  means  of  protecting  person  and  property, 
ernment  in  his  hands   has  become  the   most  potent 
ine  of  their  destruction.     Such  a  king  must  be  put  out 
the  way ;  the  struggle  cannot  be  avoided.     The  ques- 
i  is :     Shall  the  nation  or  the  sovereign  endure  ?    The 
wer  is  given  in  this  drama  by  the  deposition  and  death 
King  Richard  the  Second. 

3ut  the  conflict  cannot  end  here.     There  are  two  sides 

both  have  their  vahdity ;  each  party  has  committed  a 

lation.     The  title  of  Richard  is  unquestioned ;  his  right 

the  crown  is  asserted  by  that  same  law  for  the  defense 

which   he   has  been   depriyed.  of  lhfi_throne.      The 

ong  of  Richard  has  been  punished  by  the  loss  of  his 

igdom,  but  his  punishment  has  begotten  a  new  wrong, 

lich,.  by  the  same  inexorable  logic,  must  call  forth  a 

w  retribution.     Such  a  result  will  take  place,  but  to 

►rtray  it  will  far  transcend  the  limits  of  a  single  drama. 

ence  arises  the  necessity  of  the  Tetralogy,  or  series  of 

ur  plays ;  two  such  Tetralogies  now  follow  in  regular 

quence.     It  ought   also  to  be  obsei-ved  that  the  king 

ho  succeeds  Richard  is  not  the  next  in  line  of  succes- 

on.     Thus  the  right  of  inheritance  is  doubly  violated — 

le  second  time  without  any  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  true 

iir.     After  two  generations  of  men,  and  after  the  origi- 

i\  violators  have  lain  long  in  their  tombs,  the  penalty 

ill  come  —  the  most  terrific  struggle  known  in  English 

istory,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  will  break  out  concerning 

le  right  of  inheritance,  and   sweep   the  descendant  of 
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Bolinorbroke  from  the  throne,  and  his  entire  familv  into 
the  irrave.  Thus  we  pass  from  the  LaueastriaD  to  the 
Yorkian  Tetnilogy. 

But  we  have  at  present  to  consider  the  Lancastrian 
Tetralogy,  whose  logie:il  frame- work  should  Ih*  carefully 
examined.  King  Riehanl  is  deposed  —  in  undermining 
the  law  he  has  undermined  his  own  throne,  which  rested 
uix>n  the  law;  the  consequence  of  his  deed  has  been 
visited  upon  him.  But  who  is  to  succeed  him?  Here  it 
is  naturally  the  man  who  has  been  most  deeply  wronged  — 
who,  in  his  own  ^Hn^son,  most  adequately  r^pn^'sents  the 
majesty  of  violated  justice.  Thus  a  subject  has  revolteii 
from  the  king  and  made  himself  king ;  he  has  obtained  the 
rrown  by  acknowledging  and  mmntaining  in  arms  the  right 
of  revolution.  The  new  king  has,  therefore,  called  into 
existence  the  principle  of  his  own  dethronement,  and  has 
enforeed  it  as  a  bai>is  of  action  for  the  entire  nation.  For 
the  conviction  of  the  i>eople  must  go  along  with  their 
deed;  that  deed  h;is  been  dethronement,  and,  hence, 
their  ronvictiou  is  now  grounded  upon  the  light  of  depos- 
ing the  legal  sovereign. 

This  is  the  ditlicultv  of  all  revolutions ;  thev  are  aimed 
at  the  stabilitv  of  institutions  —  hence  thev  cannot  be  verv 
stable  of  themselves.  A  revolutionary  government  is 
logically  a  contradict  ion  in  terms,  for  its  purpose  is  to 
upset  government — to  destroy  that  which  ia  established; 
hence  its  success  de^^ends  entirely  upon  the  speed  with 
which  it  abandons  its  own  principle.  Having  seen  the 
right  of  revolution,  we  now  behold  the  wrong  of  revolii- 
tion  —  a  wrong  which  will  be  brought  home  to  eveiy  coun- 
try that  attempts  revolutionizing,  even  from  the  most  justi- 
liable  causes.      A  nation  has  to  endure  the  penalty  of 
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tion,  although  that  violation  may  be  absolutely  nee- 

y  to  preserve  a  higher  element  of  national  existence. 

a  genuine  conflict  of  principles ;  both  sides  are  right, 

are  wrong,  yet  in  different  degrees ;  the  ultimate  test 

leir  relative  worth  is  the  universality  of  their  prin- 

.     The  chief  characteristic  of   the  Historical  Drama 

at  it  rises  above  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  the  mere 

adual,  and  shows  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  whole 

)ns  and  whole  epochs,  thus  manifesting  how  the  deed 

istory  returns  to  the  land  with  a  whip  of  scorpions, 

I  after  the  lapse  of  generations. 

he  deposition  of  Richard,  therefore,  will  not  end  the 

lict ;  revolution  has  been  let  loose  in  the  country,  and 

t,  in  its  turn,  be  put  down.     It  was  stated  that  the 

of  Bolingbroke  is  in  its  nature  contradictory  of  itself ; 

the  dethronement  of  the  king,  applied  as  a  general 

iciple,  must  mean  his  own  dethronement.     The  logic 

:he  situation  at  once  begins  to  disclose  itself ;  the  very 

1  who  aided  him  in  acquiring  the  crown  are  just  as 

ly  to  take  it  away  again.     Indeed,  they  must  claim 

to  be  a  right  of  the  subject.     Thus  the  government 

Bolingbroke  inherits  rebellion  and   revolution,  which 

3t  be  put  down  by  force  of  arms  —  that  is,  he  is  forced 

turn  around  and  undo  his  own  work,  counteract  his 

1  princii)le,  stamp  out  the  doctrine  of  revolt  by  which 

ascended   the   throne.     If  he  is   successful,    he   will 

tore  the  nation  to  harmonv,  confirm  the  succession  in 

family,  and  solidify  the  shattered  institutions  of  the 

d.     Tliis  is  the   great  work  whose  accomplishment  is 

rtrayed   in   the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the 

urth^  a  truly  national  poem,  whose  theme  is  the  restora- 

n  of  England  to  internal  peace  and  greatness.     There- 

21 
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foro,  if  HI  chard  the  Second  showed  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion and  its  success,  Henry  the  Fourth  shows  the  wrong 
of  rcvohition  and  its  defeat.  Still,  there  is  one  deep, 
underlying  principle  to  both  these  works  —  it  is  the  right 
of  nationality,  which  at  one  time  hurls  the  monarch  from 
his  throne  and  at  another  time  trapiples  into  dust  the 
standard  of  rebellion. 

The  English  nation,  united  within  and  confident  of  its 
strength,  feels  an  aspiration  for  its  ancient  gloiy.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  at  home ;  the  national  enthusiasm  cannot 
be  restrained.  Moreover,  it  finds  in  a  new  king  a  man  of 
heroic  mould.  Just  across  the  channel  are  situated  the 
fair  domains  of  France,  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  nation, 
and  a  large  portion  of  these  domains  once  lay  at  the  feet 
of  England.  The  pla}"  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  the  last  of 
this  first  group ;  it  exhibits  the  spirit  of  nationality  burst- 
ing its  limits  and  going  forth  to  subjugate  other  x)eople8. 
It  is  an  epoch  of  national  glor}- ;  England  has  become  the 
proud  concpieress ;  she  seems  poised  on  the  very  pinnacle 
of  fame  and  prosperity.  Thus  ends  the  great  Lancastrian 
Tetralogy,  passing  off  the  stage  in  a  blaze  of  success  and 
patriotic  fervor.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  just  here  can  be  traced  tlie  source  of  the  unut- 
terable calamities  which  followed,  and  which  brought  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty.  For  England, 
through  foreign  conquest,  is  really  destroying  herself;  she 
is  assailing  the  independence  of  other  nations,  and  therein 
is  undermining  her  own  principle  of  nationality,  as  well  as 
opj)osing  the  world-historical  movement  of  modem  times, 
which  is  to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  State. 
She,  therefore,  is  guilty  of  the  deepest  wrong  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  against  the  family  of  Eun^)ean 
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ons,    as   well   as  of   a  crime  against   herself;    hence 
sr  will  be  her  retribution.     But  these  considerations 
be  more   fully  developed  when  the  Yorkian  series 
les  up  for  treatment. 

'he  drama  of  Richard  the  Second  may  now  be  unfolded 

t^  details.     Its  purely^poetic  ments  are  of  the  highest 

er ;  in  radiant  glow  of  imagery  and  in  fiery  intensity 

expression  it  is  unsurpassed.     It  possesses  also  the  na- 

lal  exaltation  of  the  EngUsh  Historical  Drama  generally ; 

Ightens  with  passages  of  combined  patriotic  and  poetic 

husiasm.     Indeed,  the  leading  character  may  be  justly 

led  a  poet,  whose  own  misfortunes  inspire  utterances  of 

ip  passion,   mingled   with  the  most  brilliant  hues  of 

icy.     There  is  a  lyrical  coloring  diffused  over  the  entire 

rk,  and,  as  a  drama  exhibiting  action  and  characteriza- 

n,  it  can  by  no  means  be  esteemed  as  highly  as  when  it 

considered  simply  as  a  beautiful  poem. 

The  action  exhibits  a  double  change ;  it  is  a  stream  with 

o  currents  sweeping  alongside  of  each  other  in  opposite 

rections.     It  shows  how  to  lose  a  realm  and  how  to 

quire  a  realm ;    it  passes  on  the  one  hand  from  king- 

ip  to  deprivation,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  depriva 

f)n  to  kingship.     It  will,  therefore,  be  manifest  that  th 

ama  moves  on  two  threads,  having  as  their  respective 

enters  of  interest  the  monarch  dethroned  and  the  mon- 

X'h  enthroned.     The  cause  of  this  reciprocal  change  of 

tuation  is  the  wrong  done  to  the  subject  by  the  king ;  a 

ibject  then  defends  his  own  rights,  which  is  the  right  of 

le  nation  against  the  sovereign,  and  therein  makes  him- 

elf  the  representative  of  nationality.     He  thus  takes  the 

•lace  of  the  king,  since  the  latter  is  at  the  head  of  the 
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State,  whose  highest  function  is  to  secure  justice,  and  not 
to  be  the  instrument  of  wrong.  That  subject,  therefore, 
who,  in  his  own  person,  supremely  represents  justice,  and 
vindicates  it  when  assailed,  is  in  truth  the  ruler  of  the 
people.  The  present  drama  will  simply  show  this  thought 
working  itself  into  reality. 

There  are  also  two  movements  in  the  play  —  the  first  of 
which  shows  the  guilt  of  the  king,  the  second  his'retribu- 
tion.  Each  movement  carries  along  within  itse] 
threads  above  mentioned  —  that  of  Richard  and  that  of 
Bolingbroke.  The  one  falls,  the  other  rises ;  at  the  point 
of  crossing,  in  their  descent  and  ascent,  lies  in  general  the 
dramatic  transition.     First  we  are  made  acquainted  witii 

the     onTnPlg-"MT/t-rnTnp-fl-<Yr'  T?tHtWiT^:i=4:h<*--^Tinffrnr  aT  };ia. 

uncle,  the  Bnpremacv'of  favorites.  tSe  banismnent-f>f  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  expedition  to  Ireland.  The  counter-thread 
unfolds  the  scheme  of  Bolingbroke,  his  banishment  and 
his  return,  together  with  the  disaffection  of  the  nobles  and 
commons.  The  second  movement  exhibits  theji^wnward 
career  of  Richard  to  dethronement  and  death,  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  his  favorites.  whiTe  at~the  same  tune 
Bolingbroke  ascends  the  throne  with  the  general  consent 
of  the  realm.  Thus  the  guilt  of  Richard  is  punished  by 
that  person  upon  whom  he  has  inflicted  a  most  wanton 
injury ;  hence  wrong  and  its  retribution  make  up  the  whole 
action. 

I.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  the  two  threads  ran 
together  for  a  while,  and  then  separate.  The  duel  shows 
the  opposing  sides,  though  Richard  seems  to  be  playing 
the  part  of  a  mediator.  He  calls  upon  his  uncle,  the  ven- 
erable John  of  Gaunt,  to  bring  forward  Harry  Boling- 
broke, Duke  of  Hereford,  who  had  chidlenged  Thomas 
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vbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.     The  two  combatants  at  once 

ear,  and  each  gives  his  statement  of  the  case.    Boling- 

r^e,  who  is  the  son  of  Gaunt  and  cousin  of  Richard, 

ces  a  number  of  charges,   which  seem  to  be  in  the 

lire  of  indefinite  surmises,   and  which  he  himself  did 

seriously  entertain ;  but  there  is  one  most  emphatic 

usation  which  manifestly  embraces  the  whole  ground 

:he  challenge  —  his  uncle,   Gloster,  was  murdered  by 

wbray.     This   deed   of  blood   calls   for.  justice,    and 

lingbroke  swears  that  he  will  be  the  avenger  of  his  rela- 

3.    Herein  he  declares  his  principle,  which  he  will  after- 

rds  carry  out   in   its  extreme   application.     Mowbray 

»ily  answers  the  other  charges,  but  the  death  of  Gloster 

hurries  over  with  an  ambiguous  expression,  in  striking 

itrast  with  his  general  candor  and  plainness  of  state- 

jnt.    Something  is  the  matter,  and  we  shall  watch  sharply 

:  the  true  explanation  in  the  future  course  of  the  drama. 

Richard  tries  to  conciliate  the  fiery  duelists  by  a  little 

morous  banter,  and  then  by  an  exercise  of  royal  author- 

'.     But  both  refuse  obedience  in  the  most  unequivocal 

umer.     Herein  we  catch  a  slight  glimpse  of  a  principle 

lich  was  supreme  among  the  feudal   nobility.     Honor 

s  above  everything;  if  it  collided  with  authority,  the 

ter  must  3'ield ;  the  king  had  no  right  of  command  in 

realm.     Tlie  individual  alone  is  the  monarch  there,  and 

responsible  for  both  word  and  deed.     Life  belongs  to 

i  sovereign  and  would  be  readily  given  at  his  bidding, 

t  not  honor ;  hence  arose  the  duel,  which  was  a  trial 

OYQ  the  law.     Richard  cannot  reconcile  the  combatants, 

d  so  appoints  a  day  for  the  fight. 

But,  before  we  proceed  to  the  final  result  of  the  contest, 
are  fully  initiated  into  the  motives  of  all  the  prime 
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actors.  The  truth  comes  out  plainly ;  Richard  is  himself 
the  cause  of  Gloster's  murder,  and  Mowbray  was  at  most- 
only  his  instfunTefff.  lire  entire  situation  clears  up  at 
once ;  Bolingbroke  is  striking  at  Richard  through  Mow- 
bray ;  already  the  wily  politician  snuffs  the  future  revolu- 
tion in  the  air.  Hence  throughout  this  duel  the  real  com- 
batants are  the  King  and  Bolingbroke.  Here,  too,  ]& 
shown  the  difference  between  young  manhood  and  old  age 
— between  son  and  father.  Gaunt  refuses  to  stir  for  the 
punishment  of  his  brother's  murderers  ;  though  implored 
by  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Gloster,  he  can  only  leave 
vengeance  to  God,  who  will,  in  His  own  good  time,  brii^ 
retribution  upon  the  offenders.  Gaunt  clearly  sees  what 
the  conflict  involves.  Justice  invokes  him  to  slay  Richard, 
yet  thcrel)y  be  will  fall  into  guilt  himself;  his  age  and 
disposition  load  him  to  shun  such  an  entangling  collision, 
tuul  leave  the  wrong  to  Heaven  for  rectification.  But  the- 
son,  Bolingbroke,  is  ready  to  undertake  the  struggle, 
whose  consequences  will  keep  him  busy  the  rest  of  his  life. 
For  he  van  right  the  wrong  only  by  doing  a  wrong,  which, 
in  its  turn,  will  call  for  its  penalty. 

The  preparations  for  the  duel  are  made  in  magnificent 
style  ;  the  two  combatants  leap  forth  with  an  eager  delight 
for  the  fra}^,  and  utter  mutual  defiance.  But,  just  as  they 
arc  about  to  engage,  the  King  stops  the  encounter  and 
declares  against  both  the  sentence  of  banishment.  Here 
Richard  appears  in  his  best  light ;  he  says  that  he  will  not 
suffer  civil  strife  in  his  dominions,  and  that  he  wOl  remove 
all  cause  for  internal  war.  In  such  combats  he  beholda 
the  ''grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, ''  and  he 
darklv  forel)odes  the  bloodshed  which  will  hereafter  result 
from  feudal  turbulence.     The  young  monarch — for  he 
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lys  appears  as  a  youth  —  does  not   lack  intellectual 

on ;  lie  will  repeatedly  manifest  the  clearest  insight 

tjiia-nurronndlufis,  aiicl  furusBB  results  far  in  the  future 

1  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet.     But  there  is  no  action 

respondin<y   to   his   intuition;  he   can  neither  control 

iself ,  nor  does  he  know  how  to  employ  instrumentalities 

control  others.     His  attempt  to  subordinate  the  princi- 

of  honor  to  authority  is  worthy  of  success,  but  his 

ans  are  utterly  inadequate.     When  we  reflect,  too,  that 

was   well   aware   of   the   ambition   and  character   of 

Ungbroke,  we  fully  comprehend  how  imable  such  puny 

lids  were  to  wield  the  massive  tools  of  government. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  the  two  noblemen  con- 

ct   themselves   under   decree   of    exile.      Bolingbroke 

?eives  the  Montop^f^  witli  n  aprf,  of  dfififtnl^-fwHaJp'TT^'Tr- 


isactions  seem  to  declare  that  banishment  is  one  of  the 

eans   of  aeconiplishing  his  political  ai^bltion ;  he  goes 

it  in  order  to  return.     The  parting  interview  with  his 

tlier  is  somewhat  frosty,  and  suggests  dissimulation.    It 

)es  not,  indeed,   appear  that  Bolingbroke  had  already, 

id    out   consciously   the    complete   plan   of    his   future 

ireer,  but  political  instinct  was  urging  him  all  the  same 

)wiu(l  the  throne.     Mowbray,  on  the  contrary,  overflows 

itii  the  sorrow  of  hopeless  separation ;  his  punishment  is 

lore  severe,  tliout>:h  less  deserved,  thao.that  of  Boling- 

roke,  and  he  plainly  insinuates  ingratitude  against  Rich- 

rd  —  doii))tless  with  good  reason.     His  beautiful  lament 

as  for  its  burden  the  loss  of  the  EngUsh  tongue,  which 

e  niiist  now  forego  in  a  strange  land ;  it  is  a  sentence 

iiich  condeniiis  him  to  a  speechless  death.     His  function 

1  the  i)lav  is  thus  accomplished;  he  will  appear  no  more. 

'hough  there  are  some  later  allusions  to  him,  his  part  in 
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the  murder  of  Gloster  is  not  cleared  up  by  them,  and  the 
first  suspicion  hangs  over  him  to  the  last. 

With  this  duel  begins  the  strife  which  only  ends  with 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  It  is  the  prelude  which  opens  a 
great  epoch  of  internal  struggle  —  a  struggle  which  lasts 
nearly  three  generations,  and  forms  in  Shakespeare  the 
theme  of  two  dramatic  cycles.  Its  intensity  shows  the 
strength  of  the  disease;  the  baleful  virus  of  personal 
animosity  and  insubordination  had  permeated  the  entire 
body  politic.  Long  will  be  the  fever,  deep  and  oft- 
recurring  the  throes  of  the  malady,  until  the  poison  is 
eliminated  from  the  system,  and  the  strong  arm  of  tlie 
Tudors,  in  suppressing  individual  license,  will  assail  indi- 
vidual liberty,  whence  will  arise  a  new  and  almost  as 
lengthy  a  conflict.  But  this  period  lies  beyond  the  work 
of  the  Poet.  At  present  we  are  to  witness  the  transition 
from  feudalism,  in  which  the  quarrel  of  two  noblemen 
could  involve  the  peace  of  the  whole  realm,  to  the  modem 
world,  in  which  the  State  has  brought  into  subordination 
the  turbulent,  though  powerful  and  high-bom,  subject. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  the  redeeming  trait  of  these 
people ;  they  all  are  fired  with  an  intense  feeling  of 
nationality.  Whatever  else  they  may  do,  they  never 
forget  that  they  are  Englishmen.  Both  the  exiled  nobles 
exi)ress  the  same  attachment  to  country ;  Richard  glows 
with  it,  and  the  aged  Gaunt  on  his  death-bed  sings  the 
praises  of  England  in  an  unrivaled  strain  of  poetic  exalta- 
tion. Nationality  is  the  grand  swelling  theme,  in  which 
all  discord  is  swallowed  up.  This  is  the  sound  gema 
which  will  sprout  into  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tree  when  it 
is  fully  developed.  Thus  distinctly  appears  even  now  the 
national  consciousness  of  England,  which  is  her  unifying 
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ciple  amid  all  dissension,  and  the  course  of  her  history- 
be  to  unfold  it  into  institutions  which  will  give  to  it 
ibsolutc  validity  in  the  real  world. 
.    The  two  threads  of  Richard  and  Bolingbroke,  which 
3  hitherto  run   together,  here  separate,  and  will  not 
e  again  till  the  situations  of  the  two  men  are  reversed; 
can  now  take  up  the  part  of  Richard  and  follow  it 
)ugli  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement.     Bolingbroke 
departed,  but  his   designs   are  not  unknown  to  the 
g,  who  has  "obsen'^ed  his  courtship  of  the  common 
pie,"  and  noted  with  just  suspicion  his  great  popu- 
ty.     "  Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench  "  —  an 
of  condescension  whose  motive  can  easily  be  discerned. 
;hard   draws   the  conclusion   with  absolute  precision; 
lingbroke  acts  "  as  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
i  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope."     The  monarch 
}  unquestioned  power  of  insight  —  here  he  states  the 
ole  difficulty  of  the  future.    But  what  does  he  do  ?  He 
•nishes  an   opportunity  to  his  enemy  by  banishment; 
'tainly  he  takes  no  steps  to  act  in  accordance  with  his 
owledgc.     Indeed,  he  appears  to  defy  his  own  judgment 
resorting  to  the  most  odious  abuses  of  which  govern- 
3nt  is  callable,  namely,  favoritism  and  extortion. 
Richard  has  almost  foretold  his  own  fate ;  it  will  now 
;  announced  to  him  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  by  the 
ly  of  warning.     It  is  the  old  devoted  John  of  Gaunt, 
)w  l^'ing  at  the  point  of  death,  who  tells  him  that  his 
)use   of   kingship  will  dethrone   him;  that  the   spilling 
':  kindred  blood  will   receive  its  recompense.     Richard 
iswers  the  dying  patriot  with  vituperation  —  even  with 
treats.     Next  he  proceeds  to  his  crowning  act  of  wrong 
•wards  the  subject  —  he  confiscates  the  property  of  the 
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banished  BoliiigbFoke.  This  -deed  also  is  not  accom- 
/plished  without  a  warning ;  even  the  w^eak-spirited  York 
f  litters  a  protest : 

*•  Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters  and  customary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow,  then,  ensue  to-day; 
lie  not  thyself ;  for  liow  art  thou  a  king, 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession?'* 

This  passage  states  in  the  most  direct  manner  the  lex- 
ical nature  of  Richard's  deed.  The  same  law  which  secures 
to  Hereford  his  property  secures  to  the  King  his  crown. 
If  the  King,  therefore,  disregard  that  law,  he  is  destroy- 
ing his  own  authority.  Here  we  have  the  thought  of  the 
whole  play  —  sovereign  and  subject  have  the  same  funda- 
mental right ;  if  the  former  tries  to  ruin  the  latter,  he  is 
really  trying  to  ruin  himself,  and  will  succeed  in  the 
attempt.  Richard  thus  is  strangling  his  own  authority, 
and — when  we  consider  that  the  person  who  is  in  this  man- 
ner elevated  b\'  his  wrongs  into  being  the  representative  of 
the  cause  of  right  is  the  powerful  and  popular  Boling- 
broke — there  can  be  only  one  result. 

Such  is  the  crowning  deed  of  wrong  done  by  Richard ; 
now  follows  his  crowning  deed  of  folly.  He  quits  En- 
gland at  the  critical  nick  of  time,  and  makes  an  expedition 
to  Ireland,  leaving  as  governor  during  his  absence  the 
Duke  of  York  —  aged,  imbecile,  and  not  firmly  attached  to 
his  interests.  The  strong  outlines  of  the  King's  character 
are  now  before  us.  There  is  a  divorce  between  bis  intel- 
lect and  will  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  he  possesses  foresi^t,  he 
comprehends  results,  but  he  seems  to  think  that  a  mon- 
arch's conduct  is  above  all  guidance  through  the  judg- 
ment.    What  he  knows  need  not  direct  what  he  does ;  his 
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is  quite  the  contrary  of  his  thought.  Ordinary 
s  may  l)e  controlled  by  their  intelligence  —  but  is  he 
vereign  and  above  all  control?  Sunk  in  pleasure, 
3d  by  flattery,  he  has  come  to  believe  that  in  his 
lere  is  no  responsibility  for  the  deed.  This  is  the 
d  of  prosperity ;  adversity  will  soon  show  a  new 
Df  his  character. 

xoing  back  and  taking  up  the  thread  of  BoUng- 
after  his  banishment,  we  may  observe  all  the  ten- 
5  wliich  conspire  to  l)ring  him  to  the  throne.  In  the 
ace,  the  circumstances  are  favorable — events  which 
not  control  catch  him  up  and  carry  him  forward  in 
urrent.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  greater  part 
governing  influences  he  did  set  in  motion  ;  though  the 
as  ripe  for  a  change,  he  caused  himself  to  be  chosen 
jader.  This  deep  political  purpose  is  everywhere 
st,  and  still  deeper  is  liis  political  instinct,  which 
:n  on  the  right  course  without  his  knowing  why.  It 
1  very  diflicult  to  draw  the  line  between  conscious- 
id  unconsciousness  in  his  action,  but  both  his  con- 
and  unconscious  methods  of  working  are  equally 
laptcd  to  the  end  in  view.  Nor  does  the  character 
!  any  such  distinction ;  indeed,  it  would  be  spoiled 
^,  for  Bolingbroke  is  to  be  portrayed  as  the  natural 
an  wliose  impulse  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  his 
on.  Kingship  hovered  before  him  —  perhaps  darkly 
n  he  challenged  Mowbray  in  order  to  reach  Richard, 
lastens  to  make  the  issue ;  he  intends  to  reap  every 
e  advantage  of  the  murder  of  Gloster,  for  whom  he 
s  as  the  avenger,  knowing  all  the  while  who  is  the 
man.  IVofound,  too,  is  his  dissimulation ;  pro- 
r,  indeed,  than  he  wills  it  to  be,  since  it  is  the  very 
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marrow  of  bis  nature.  To  conceal,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  carry  out,  his  design  are  the  two  conflicting  objects 
which  must  be  united  in  his  action.  His  courtship  of  the 
l>eople  has  partially  revealed  him,  tht)ugh  without  any  evil 
result,  owing  to  the  character  of  his  adversary.  But  we 
are  mostly  left  to  hover  between  his  instinct  and  his  inten- 
tion, in  seeking  to  exj^lore  the  dark  depths  of  his  spiritual 
being.  He  never  soliloquizes,  thus  manifesting,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  an  absence  of  reflection  and  of  self-conscious 
purpose. 

Favored  by  the  people,  aided  by  the  nobles  who  see  in 
his  wrong  the  possibility  of  their  own,  Bolingbroke  soon 
comes  back  to  England.  The  whole  manner  of  his  return 
indicates  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  deep-laid,  well-executed 
conspiracy,  though  its  details  are  left  wholly  to  surmise. 
His  hand  of  cunning  is  seen  in  every  movement,  though 
that  cunning  is  often  purely  instinctive.  The  King  is 
absent  in  Ireland;  the  odious  favorites  run  away;  the 
impotent  York  is  left  to  weather  the  storm  alone.  The 
latter  is  a  character  that  is  half  and  half — on  both  sides 
and  on  neither ;  the  type  of  senile  indecision.  He  sympa- 
thizes with  Bolingbroke,  yet  will  adhere  to  the  King ;  too 
weak  in  body  on  account  of  his  age  for  the  rough  activity 
of  war,  he  is  much  too  weak  in  will  to  prop  a  fallen  king- 
dom. He  has  no  money,  no  forces ;  he  goes  to  his  revolted 
nephew  and  gives  him  a  sound  lecture  on  the  sin  of  rebel- 
lion and  ends  by  declaring  his  neutraUty.  The  old  man, 
therefore,  can  do  nothing ;  thus  the  last  hope  from  any 
English  source  vanishes.  Next  we  hear  that  the  Welsh 
have  dispersed  on  the  rumor  of  the  King's  death.  It  is 
manifest  that  Richard  cannot  control  instrumentalities; 
every  implement  for  his  defense  falls  from  his  hand  hann- 
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:o  the  ground,  while  Bolingbroke  manifests  the  most 

e  appreciation  of  each  means  of  success. 

s  main  supporter  among  the  nobility  is  Northimiber- 

,  who  will  hereafter  play  a  leading  part  in  the  reign  of 

;  Henry  the  Fourth.     Northumberland  is  the  repre- 

ative  of  rebelUon ;  his  life  is  made  up  of  factious 

)sition  to  authority.     His  principle  is  thus  hostile  to 

;overnment ;  he  embodies  the  feudal  insubordination 

iw ;  his  pleasure  is  in  being  a  king-maker.    Such  is  the 

f  instrument  of  Bolingbroke  —  an  instrument  which  is 

lifestly  as  dangerous  to  his  supremacy  as  to  that  of 

lard.     Here  we  see  the  future  peril  which  will  spring 

n  the  realm,  and  there  is  suggested  the  new  conflict 

ch  arises  from  the  present  conflict.     Bolingbroke  will 

c  use  the  rude  weapon  of  rebellion,  and  then  break  it  to 

3es.     Indeed,  the  family  of  Percy  are  all  here  —  North- 

berland.  Hotspur,  and  Worcester  —  aiding  the  revolt,  a 

lily  which  will  have  to  be  eliminated  from  the  State. 

bolingbroke,  in  most  imequivocal  manner,  places  him- 

f  at  the  head  of  the  national  movement  and  centers  it 

dimself .    He  sees  precisely  the  strong  point  of  his  cause, 

.1  gives  it  a  forcible  expression : 

*•  If  that  my  cousin  King  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster.  *  * 

s  right  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  King ;  he  is  really 
•holding  the  law  of  the  realm.  But,  since  he  is  not 
owed  to  vindicate  his  claim  by  judicial  process,  there 
mains  to  him  the  way  of  revolution : 

—  "  I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law;  attorneys  are  denied  me. 
And,  therefore,  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent." 
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But  lie  purposes  much  more  —  in  fact,  all  that  lies  in  his 
deed;  for,  if  he  l)e  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  State,  then 
lie  can  only  he  its  ruler.  Accordingly  he  proceeds  at  once 
to  the  work  of  refonn ;  he  condemns  to  death  Richard's 
favorites  —  ' '  those  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth.  * ' 
But  towards  the  men  around  him  he  keei)s  up  his  dis- 
simulation ;  he  declares  that  he  has  come  only  for  his 
rights.  To  the  King  also  he  professes  the  most  devoted 
loyalty,  yet  at  the  same  time  prescribes  the  conditions 
of  his  su])mission.  So  jn'ofound  is  his  concealment  that 
even  his  most  trusted  and  active  supporter,  Northumber- 
land, is  not  full}'  assured  of  his  future  action.  BoUi^- 
l)roke,  therefore,  has  secured  the  favor  of  the  nation  by 
maintaining  that  the  king  is  to  guard,  and  not  to  violate, 
what  is  legally  established,  and  that  the  king  liimself  is 
not  above  the  law,  but  its  creature.  Such  is  the  deepest 
political  principle  of  the  English  nationality,  and  with  it 
the  subtle  Bolingbroke  is  careful  to  place  himself  in  har- 
mony. 

A  subordinate  thread  is  the  reflection  of  the  whole 
struggle  in  an  unconscious  form  —  in  the  dim,  nebulous 
forebodings  of  the  soul.  First  is  the  Queen ;  she  feels 
thiit  something  is  out  of  joint,  yet  she  does  not  know  what 
it  is.  She  only  knows  that  there  is  a  dull  presentiment  of 
evil  weighing  down  her  spirits.  It  is  the  deep  instinctive 
nature  of  the  wife  to  feel  beforehand  what  is  going  to 
hai)pen  to  the  husl)and  with  whom  she  is  so  closely  bound 
up  in  emotion.  Moreover,  the  Queen  has  seen  the  throes 
of  the  kingdom :  she  has  heard  the  prophetic  warning  of 
the  dying  (iaunt,  as  well  as  the  earnest  protest  of  the  aged 
York.  She  draws  the  conclusion,  and  the  correct  conclu- 
sion— not  with  her  intellect,  but  with  her  feelings.     In 
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manner  the  Welsh,  the  superstitious  men  of  the  moun- 

j,  have  been  thrilled  with  the  premonition  of  impend- 

disaster,  and  read  it  in  blazing  letters  inscribed  on  the 

of  heaven.     So,  too,  the  gardener  has  felt  the  throb- 

[  pulse  of  the  time,  and,  as  he  looks  upon  the  sprays, 

ds,  and  flowers  of  his  own  httle  commonwealth,  he 

olds  the  various  manifestations  of  the  political  world. 

h  has  thus  a  special  way  of  expressing  that  which  is 

lly  rocking  and  heaving  in  the  soul  of  the  nation. 

I.    Such  is  the  first  general  movement  of  the  play. 

3  threads   of   Richard   and   Bolingbroke   again  strike 

ether,  and  cross  at  this  point ;  the  one  man  is  mount- 

towards  kingship,  the  other  descending  to  death.     In 

second  movement,  which  will  now  be  unfolded,  both 

ir  characters  will  develop  latent  phases.     Richard  is  to 

stripped  of  his  infatuation,  and  is  to  be  brought  to  see 

it  even  a  monarch  is  held  accountable  for  his  deeds  at 

3  bar  of  eternal  justice.     Bolingbroke  will  gradually 

>rk  out  of  his  ambiguous  position,  and  assume  both  the 

le  and  the  authority  of  ruler. 

1.  Taking  up  the  thread  of  Richard  and  following  it 
rough  the  second  movement,  we  shall  hear  poetic  strains 
'  enchanting  melody,  as  one  wave  of  misfortune  after 
lother  rolls  the  young  King  towards  the  final  goal  of  his 
3stiny.  He  truly  becomes  a  poet  now — like  the  fabled 
van,  singing  his  own  death- song.  It  is  a  new  and  unex- 
3cted  phase  of  his  character,  yet  by  no  means  incon- 
stent  with  what  we  already  know  of  him.  Calamity  has 
)ened  the  sluices  of  the  soul ;  that  sensuous  nature  of 
s,  which  was  before  sunk  in  self-indulgence,  now  comes 
)on  the  grim  reality  of  life  and  is  stricken  into  throes 
'  passionate  despair.     Its  utterance  partakes  still  of  this 
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sensuous  element  in  the  man,  and  its  theme  is  the  noblest 
theme  of  Tragedy — the  Nemesis  of  the  human  deed. 
His  intellect,  whose  penetration  was  previously  noted, 
remains  ^ith  him  yet,  and  now  rises  out  of  the  slough  of 
pleasure  on  the  many-colored  wings  of  the  imagination, 
and  looks  far  down  into  the  future  of  England  with  a  pro- 
phetic insight.  The  odious  tyrant,  the  ignoble  sensualist, 
the  contemptible  weakling  of  the  first  movement,  thus 
develops  the  most  exalted  side  of  his  character,  and 
becomes  a  personage  with  qualities  highly  attractive  and 
ennobling,  if  not  heroic. 

But  before  he  begins  to  descend  he  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  kingly  infatuation ;  this  is  his  belief 
in  divine  right — a  dangerous  doctrine  for  English  mon- 
archs,  as  English  history  abundantly  shows.  He  imagines 
that  his  presence  will  be  sufficient  to  put  down  rebellion, 
that  his  will  is  God's  will,  and  that  he  simply  cannot  lose 
his  throne  by  any  deed. 


««xr 


Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  annointed  king; 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord." 


The  outcome  of  this  doctrine  is  manifest :  The  king  is 
not  responsible  for  liis  action ;  he  is  above  the  great  law 
of  retribution.  Moreover,  his  energy  is  sapped  by  such  a 
faith ;  against  every  soldier  on  the  side  of  Bolingbroke  he 
imagines  that  "  God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
a  glorious  angel.  "  The  justice  of  a  thing,  the  moral 
quality  of  an  act,  do  not  concern  the  sovereign  who  rules 
over  eternal  right  as  over  the  meanest  subject.  Early 
authority,  false  education,  and,  above  all,  poisonous  flat- 
tery, have  inflated  him  into  an  immense  puff-ball,  to  be 
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n  off  his  throne  by  the  first  rude  wind  of  adversity. 

1  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  reproves  his  extreme  reliance 

power  external  to  man,  and  declares  that  "the  means 

Heaven  yields  must  be  embraced. ' '    The  good  Bishop, 

gh   a    dignitary   of  the   Church,  believes  that  fate 

3t  religion,  and  that  self-determination  in  man  is  the 

faith  in  God.     The  imagination  of  Richard  has,  how- 

',  a  picture  for  the  situation ;  he,  like  the  sun,  need 

''  appear,  when  the  clouds  of  revolt  will  of  themselves 

>erse  before  his  majestic  presence.     Such  is  the  sum- 

of  his  delusion. 

reports  of  misfortune  come  in  rapidly  from  every  side, 
hears  that  the  Welshmen,  his  main  support,  have  scat- 
id  in  every  direction.      The   King  grows  pale  at  the- 
s,  but  recovers  himself  when  he  thinks  of  his  uncle, 
'k.     Word  is  next  brought  that  both  old  and  young, 
ti  and  women,  have  gone  over  to  Bolingbroke,  and  that 
favorites   have   been  executed.      Finally,  when  it  is 
lounced  that  York  has  joined  the  rebels,  the  last  prop 
:aken  away ;  universal  revolt  has  wrested  England  from 
scepter  of  Richard.     What  now  will  be  his  conduct  ? 
^  intellect   will   fully   comprehend    the  situation — his 
agination  will  dress  it  up  in  all  the  brilliant  colors  of 
etr}^ ;  but  his  will,  his  power  of  action,  his  abihty  to 
iover  himself,  lies  paralyzed  within  him,  smothered  in 
3  delicious  fragrance  of  his  own  soul. 
A  man  who  relies  entirely  on  external  power  must  fall 
,0  despair  when  everything  goes  against  him — when 
it  external  power  shows  itself  hostile.     In  express  con- 
.st  to  the  religious  resignation  of  Richard  stands  the 
3late,  Carlisle,  who  reproves  this  very  element  in  him 

22 
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and  tries  to  spur  liim  forward  to  an  energetic  defense  of 
his  cause.  Alongside  of  the  worth}"  Bishop  is  the  secular 
man  of  action,  Aumerle,  who  also  seeks  to  rouse  the 
King  from  his  supineness.  But  Richard  can  only  fluctuate 
l)ctween  the  two  extremes  of  his  nature  —  between  fatui- 
tous  reliance  and  unmanly'  despair;  there  is  no  intenial 
vigor  to  buoy  up  his  sinking  soul. 

Let  us  take  a  rai)id  survey  of  his  acts  as  he  steps  down 
from  kingsliip  into  the  grave.  He  rei>eals  the  sentence 
of  banishment  against  Bolingbroke  —  aU  whose  ''fair  de- 
mands shall  be  accomplished  without  contradiction."  In 
tlie  ])resence  of  his  rebellious  subject  Northumberland 
he  utters  his  own  humiliation — indeed,  declares  his  own 
dethronement.  Then  Bolingbroke  api>ears  in  person; 
Kicliard  clearly  foresees  wliat  is  coming ;  his  surrender  is 
absolute:  "Wliat  j^ou  will  have  1*11  give,  and  willing, 
too.  * '  Of  course  this  is  an  invitation  to  take  the  crown, 
even  if  there  was  no  such  intention. 

But  the  deeper  he  sinks  in  despair  the  brighter  becomes 
his  song ;  from  tlie  ashes  of  action  glows  the  intense  fire 
of  i)oetry.  His  fancy  has  the  profusion  and  brilliancy 
of  a  troi)i(?al  garden ;  it  blooms  almost  to  bewilderment 
and  exhaustion.  Still,  the  spiritual  necessity  is  ob\'ious ; 
he  must  find  relief  from  his  sorrow  by  casting  it  out  of 
himself  into  images — into  a  long  and  somewhat  labyrinth- 
ine galler}'  of  i)ictures.  Such  of  old  has  been  the  need 
of  the  bard  —  in  fact,  of  man ;  suffering  makes  the  poet 
and  the  reader  of  poetry.  Nor  must  we  pass  over  the 
l)roi)hetic  insight  which  Richard  here  shows ;  he,  too,  knows 
tlie  consequences  of  revolution ;  his  intellect  is  unclouded 
by  misfortune.      Rebellion  is  a  monster  which  eternally 
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its  itself,  and  whose  sweetest  food  is  the  blood  of  its 
nest  supporters.     Tell  Bolingbroke,  says  the  inspired 


?» 


—  "  He  is  come  to  ope 
The  puriJle  testament  of  bleeding  war; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace, 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face ; 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood." 


.^he  crown  is  next  brought,  and  Richard  hands  it  over  to 

ingbroke  in  person,  uttering  himself  the  salutation  of 

new  monarch:     "  God  save  King  Harry!"     Thus  he 

»wns  with  his  own  hand  the  usurper,  and,  as  he  truly 

serves,  has  become  a  traitor  to  himself  with  the  rest,  for 

has  given  his  "soul's  consent  to  undeck  the  pompous 

dy  of  a  king. ' '      But  this  is  not  all ;  he  must  aeknowl- 

^e  the  justice  of  his  deposition  —  confess  his  guilt  and 

merited  punishment.     ' '  His  weaved-up  folly  "  is  to  be 

reled  out  to  the  last,  thread ;  the  beUever  in  divine  right 

now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  opposite  right — that 

dethronement.      He  has  lost  his  dignity ;  he  will  not 

ep  liis   name ;    he  is  no   longer  himself.      A  looking- 

ass  is  brought  which  shows  his  former  face.     Its  image 

flattery ;  he  is  not  King  Richard,  and  he  dashes  it  to 

eces.      He  has  come  to  see  his  follies  as  they  sxq  ;  he 

IS  atoned  for  his  wrongs.      Deprived  of  every  kingly 

)nor,  he  is  brought  to  behold  his  deed  in  all  its  naked- 

3ss.     The  world  of  illusion  in  which  he  before  Uved  has 

mished,  and  the  world  of  reality  dawns  upon  his  won- 

3ring  eyes.     Responsibility  for  the  deed  crushes  into  his 

)ul,  and  a  new  consciousness  has  arisen ;  "I  see  the  very 
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book  indeed  where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's  myself.  "" 
Verily  they  are  burned  into  his  flesh  in  colossal  letters^ 
which  can  be  read  in  their  true  meaning  by  the  most 
unlearned  man  who  looks  upon  them. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  yet.  Stripi>ed  of  his  regal  robes, 
he  is  still  to  be  stripped  of  his  personal  freedom ;  he  can- 
not be  permitted  to  roam  through  the  land  as  an  ordinary 
person.  Royal  birth,  as  it  heaps  up  responsibility,  heaps 
up  punislunent.  He  is  thrust  into  prison  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate him  from  society,  like  a  criminal ;  but  he  has  also  to 
be  torn  away  from  the  Family,  whereby  the  Queen,  too,  is 
hurled  into  the  vortex  of  suffering.  And  more  yet ;  his 
deprivation  must  be  made  complete  —  so  he  is  deprived  of 
life.  He  is  brutally  slain  in  prison.  He  exhibits  courage 
at  the  last  moment ;  if  he  had  done  so  before,  he  would 
have  commanded  more  respect,  but  he  would  not  have 
been  Richard.  The  hope  of  life  makes  him  a  coward;. 
the  certainty  of  death  nerves  him  to  his  first  act  of  resist- 
ance. There  in  confinement  we  see  him  occupied  with 
his  fancies  —  "studying  how  I  may  compare  this  prison 
where  I  live  unto  the  world."  However  remote  may  be 
such  a  comparison,  stiU  he  wiU  "hammer  it  out."  He 
possesses  not  fancy  merely — his  speech  is  not  a  string  of 
imjiges  merely — but  the  whole  conception  is  poetic,  and 
he  is  gifted  also  witli  the  higher  quality  of  imagination. 

As  king,  Richard  is  an  utter  failure ;  as  poet,  he  is  a. 
complete  success.  And  it  is  this  fact  which  not  only 
reconciles  us  to  him,  but  arouses  a  warm  sympathy  with 
his  misfortune.  Retributive  justice  looks  ugly  when  smit- 
ing down  this  beautiful  form  with  its  inexorable  mace  of 
steel.  A  weak,  sensual  tyrant  would  have  been  a  repul- 
sive object  to  both  the  moral  and  the  aesthetic  sense ;  but 
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he  him  in  the  brilliant  robes  of  the  poet,  and,  though 
still  must  remain  morally  offensive  and  be  punished 
3rding  to  his  guilt,  he  becomes  a  true  theme  for  tragic 
.  The  internal  conflict  of  Richard  begins  with  his 
cent,  and  corresponds  to  the  external  conflict ;  as  he  is 
led  down  from  without,  he  suffers  within,  singing  in 
descent  with  deeper  and  deeper  glow  till  the  light  goes 
in  the  darkness  of  death. 

'.    The  second  thread  of  the  second  movement  is  Boling- 

•ke's,  whose  career  to  the  end  of  the  play  is  now  to  be 

need  at.     He  has  hitherto  concealed  his  real  purpose, 

:  the    time  has   come   when  it  must   be   revealed  to 

;  world,  and  also  to  himself  in  a  certain  degree.     The 

akness  of  Richard,  who  tells  him  to  take  the  crown, 

lid  only  confirm  him  in  his  secret  design.     But  he  was 

t  able  to  do  otherwise,  for  what  security  will  he  have 

ainst  a  repetition   of  the  injury?    Here,  then,  is  the 

iiculty :  Bolingbroke  is  compelled  to  do  a  wrong  against 

3  king  in  order  to  secure  the  right  of  himself  and  of 

e  subject.     The  penalty  must  come ;  the  consequences 

liis  violation  will  be  visited  upon  him,  and  still  more 

)on   the  nation  which  assisted,  or  at  least  acquiesced. 

tiis  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties — the  tragic 

fficulty  of  the  world — wherein  a  man  cannot  turn  to  do 

great  right  without  at  the  same  time  falling  into  a  great 

rong,  for  which  he  is  bound  to  endure  the  punishment. 

olingbroke  gets  his   property,  and  obtains   restoration 

)  his  country,  but  to  make   them   sure  he   must  have 

ipreme  authority.     This  act  is  the  precursor  of  the  Wars 

f  the  Roses. 

The  deeds  of  Richard's  reign  are  to  be  undone.     The 
eath  of  Gloster  is  investigated ;  it  is  not  clear  who  was 
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his  executioner,  and  the  matter  remains  undecided.  Duel- 
ists again  appear,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  but 
their  differences  are  made  ''to  rest  under  gage."  Boling- 
broke  accepts  tlie  crown  ;  the  only  voice  heard  in  protest 
is  that  of  the  brave,  clear-headed  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who 
here  presents  the  side  of  the  wrong  done  by  dethroning 
Richard.  A  subject  cannot  pass  sentence  on  his  king ;  it 
is  a  violation  of  human  law,  and  still  more  of  di\'ine  law. 
The  noble  prelate  also  utters  a  prophecy  of  the  terrible 
consequences  of  the  usurpation;  the  blood  of  England 
shall  manure  the  ground;  kindred  shall  war  with  kin- 
dred; 

"  Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny 
Sliull  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  called 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skaUs." 

Thus  Bolingbroke  has  his  wrong  and  its  retribution  held 
up  before  liim,  and  the  Poet  gives  the  motive  for  the  plays 
whicli  are  to  follow. 

A  slight  reaction  begins;  a  conspiracy  in  which  both 
clerg}'  and  laity  are  represented  is  formed  to  get  rid  of 
the  new  king.  The  plot  is  discovered  through  the  care- 
lessness of  Aumerle  by  his  father,  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  at  once  sets  out  to  inform  the  monarch.  The  interest 
of  this  little  scene  lies  in  the  conflict  between  father  and 
mother — their  son  is  a  traitor.  The  father,  maintaining 
the  principle  of  the  State,  will  bring  to  punishment  his- 
own  child ;  the  mother,  maintaining  the  principle  of  the 
Family,  will  conceal  his  act  and  protect  him.  All  three 
ride  a  race  to  the  abode  of  the  King,  who  adroitly  par- 
dons the  son,  even  against  the  prayers  of  York,  who 
shows  hhnself  to  be  an  unnatural  parent  in  his  superlative 
loyalty.     This  form  of  the  domestic  collision  might  be 
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le  the  basis  of  a  whole  tragedy,  but  it  seems  not  to 
e  been  touched  upon  by  Shakespeare  in  any  other 


t  • 


'he  conspiracy  is  broken  up;  the  lords,  spiritual  and 

iporal,  who  were  engaged  in  it  lose  their  heads,  except 

bold  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  Henry  Bolingbroke  is  firmly 

ted   on  the   throne   of  England.     But  the   death   of 

;hard  he  did  not  purpose ;  though  he  wished  him  dead, 

loves   him    murdered  —  the    feai*   of    retribution    is 

onger  than  the  hate  of  the  royal  person.     The  wrong 

Bolingbroke  is  now  complete,  and  he  has  become  fully 

iscious  of  it.     He  declares  in  deep  contrition  at  the  end 

the  play  his  own  guilt,  whose  stain  he  intends  to  wash 

by  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

This   is,  indeed,    a  prophetic   drama.     Three   leading 

araeters  have  now  prophesied  the  troubles  which  are  to 

suit  from  the  present  usurpation,  and  thus  have  pointed 

the  succeeding  plays.     The  precise  nature  of  the  eon- 

ct  is  also  foretold :  Northumberland,  who  has  deposed  a 

ng,  will  tr}^  to  do  so  again  ;  the  rebel  must  then  be  sub- 

dinated  to  authority.     Richard  the  seer  has  seen  and 

tered  ])otli  the   essential  circumstances,  and  the   true 

gic  of  the  future  situation : 


'  Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  yhall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption ;  thou  shalt  think, 
Though  lie  divide  the  realm  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all; 
And  he  shall  think  that  thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urged,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne." 


HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 

The  entire  poem  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  with  its  two 
parts,  has  as  its  theme  the  restoration  of  England  to 
internal  harmony.  Revolution  has  been  invoked  as  a 
principle  by  the  nation ;  the  result  is  that  government  itself 
is  in  danger  of  perishing.  The  forces  of  society  must 
now  be  reversed,  and  made  to  act  in  just  the  opposite 
direction;  the  conviction  of  the  people,  which  has  been 
nurtured  to  the  point  of  rebelUon,  must  be  converted  to 
faith  in  authority.  It  is  the  nature  of  revolution  to  be 
forever  revolutionizing,  and  thus  prolonging  itself  into  mi 
infinite  series  of  political  upheavals  which  must  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  institutional  world.  We  now 
are  to  behold  a  man  who  can  be,  not  only  a  rebel  chieftain, 
but  also  a  civil  ruler,  and  whose  deepest  trait  of  xjharacter 
is  tlie  capacity  to  transform  revolution  into  the  stability  of 
government.  AVe  are  also  to  behold  a  nation  which  will 
support  such  a  man  in  his  great  endeavor,  and  whose  won- 
derful political  instinct  has  led  it  from  internal  peace  to 
rebellion,  but  will  now  lead  it  back  again  from  rebellion 
to  internal  peace  with  entire  safety.  It  is  a  picture  which 
every  man  of  every  country  can  look  upon  with  profit  and 
delight,  since  it  exhibits  in  their  full  validity  the  two 
liighest,  yet  often  contradictory,  duties  of  the, citizen — 
the  duty  of  revolt  and  the  duty  of  submission. 

In  Richard  the  Second  was  seen  the  right  of  revolution; 
the  King  undermined  his  throne  in  undermining  the  law, 
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)n  whose  observance  it  was  founded.     But  in  Henry 

Fourth  we  behold  the  wrong  of  revolution ;  the  King 

5  to  put  down  by  force  the  seditious  element  which  has 

nuig  up  from  the  seeds  of    rebellion.      The  subject, 

wever,  was  too  extensive  for  a  single  play ;  the  Poet 

s,  therefore,  made  of  it  two  dramas,  both  of  which  have 

3  same  fundamental  thought.     The  First  Part  of  Henry 

I  Fourth  ends  with  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  in  open  bat- 

; ;  in  the  Second  Part  they  are  overreached  by  a  treach- 

ons  diplomacy.     When  the  monarch  dies,  the  kingdom 

at  peace  and  is  quietly  transmitted  to  his  son,  who 

icomes  King  Henry  the  Fifth. 

The  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth  is  to  be  treated  as  a 

lay  complete  in  itself,  for  such  the  author  undoubtedly 

itended  it  to  be.     The  most  obvious  division  of  it  is  into 

le  threads,  of  which  there  are  two.     It  is  not  easy  to 

ame  them,  but  they  may  be  called  the  elevated  or  serious 

bread,  and  the  low  or  comic  thread.     They  are  distin- 

;uished,    not  only  by  their  subject-matter,  but  also  by 

heir  form.     The  one  clings  to  palace  and  touches  only 

he  high  affairs  of  State ;  the  other  descends,  not  to  the 

lovel,    but  to   the   brothel,    and  portraj^s  the   negative 

)hases  of  soeiet3\     The  one  is  written  in  the  most  imagi- 

lative  verse,  tlie  other  in  the  bluntest  prose.     Moreover, 

lie   first   thread   separates   itself    into   two   antagonistic 

croups,  which  center  around  the  King  and  around  Percy, 

•espectivety,  between  whom  is  the  great  conflict  of  the 

)la3^     The  second  thread  is  that  of  Falstaff  and  Prince 

Elal.     The  latter  has  fallen  off  from  the  family  of  his  father 

md  become  the  associate  of  thieves  and  libertines.     He 

s,  however,  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  threads. 
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The  action  has  also  two  movements,  of  which  the  first 
shows  the  disruption  in  the  State  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Percys ;  in  tlie  royal  family,  by  the  estrangement  of  Prince 
Henry ;  in  societ}'  generally,  by  the  debauchery  of  East- 
cheap.  It  is  a  time  of  general  disintegration,  from  which 
a  new  nation  is  to  be  born.  The  reaction  which  is  por- 
trayed in  the  second  movement  begins  with  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Prince  with  his  father.  The  regal  household 
is  now  united  and  becomes  a  type  of  the  country  which 
is  to  be ;  even  the  most  depraved  classes  are  whirled  into 
the  struggle  for  nationality  by  the  irresistible  spirit  of 
patriotism.  The  end  is  that  rebellion  is  defeated  and 
destroyed  in  the  persons  of  its  two  most  formidable  rep- 
resentatives, Hotspur  and  Worcester.  Keeping  these  out- 
lines in  mind,  we  may  now  proceed  to  fill  them  up  with 
the  details  of  the  action. 

I.  1.  In  the  very  first  words  of  the  play  the  monarch 
-^^  ■  congratulates  liimself  on  the  termination  of  civil  war,  and 
exin'esses  his  delight  at  tlie  future  prospect  of  national 
harmony.  Everything  seems  to  have  settled  down  for  the 
moment  into  a  state  of  peace.  But  he  has  no  repose 
within ;  there  is  tlie  consciousness  of  guilt  resting  on  bis 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  punishment.  He  has  com- 
mitted a  great  wrong  in  the  dethronement  and  death  of 
Hi  chard,  and  he  knows  it ;  remorse  is  tearing  his  soul  to 
pieces.  But  he  luis  another  conviction,  which  costs  bim 
quite  as  much  agony  as  the  throes  of  conscience  —  his 
large  observation  of  hfe,  and,  above  all,  his  recent  expe- 
rience with  King  Hichard,  have  taught  him  that  the  first 
law  of  this  world  is  the  law  of  man's  responsibility  for  the 
deed.  He  has,  therefore,  the  strongest  faith  in  retribu- 
tion, and  it  is  that  faith  which  haunts  him  till  death,  and 
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.kes  him  see  in  every  misfortune  the  signs  of  divine 

[igeance  visited  upon  him  for  his  sins. 

The  supreme  question,  therefore,  with  Henry  Boling- 

oke  is :    How  shall  I  free  myself  from  these  burning 

ngs    of    conscience    and    obtain    reconciliation?    He 

cepts  the  way  which  his  age  had  pointed  out  —  he  will 

ake  an  expedition  to  the  sepulcher  of  Christ  in  order  to 

lin  the  precious  boon  of  absolution.      Already  at  the 

id  of  Richard  the  Second,  when  the  feeling  of  guilt  first 

•oke  utterance  from  his  soul,  he  had  proposed  a  voyage 

)  the  Holy  Land  to  wash  away  the  stain  of  his  crime. 

ut  even  here,  into  this  most  sincerely  and  deeply  relig- 

)us  part  of  his  nature,  the  politician  intrudes ;  afterwards 

e  declares  on  his  death-bed  that  it  was  his  policy  to  lead 

[le  restless  and  turbulent  spirits  out  of  England  and  give 

liem  occupation   in  a  crusade   against  the   Infidel.     A 

iouble  character  he  bears  throughout ;  it  is  the  result  of 

.  conflict  between  the  demands  of   conscience  and  the 

leniands  of  the  State  —  between  the  moral  and  the  polit- 

cal  man.     He  has  a  strong  instinct  to  be  an  upright  — 

luleed,    a  religious  —  person;    but    let    him  once    heai* 

:lie  cr}'  of  the  nation,    then   he  will   employ   dissimula- 

cion,    falsehood,    violence  —  in  fine,  he  will  subordinate 

i3\'eiy  principle  to  the  end  which  he  deems  to  be  national. 

Another   point  is  worthy  of  a  glance.     We  see  here 

looming    up   in   the   background  the   great  struggle   of 

Euroi)e   with  Asia,    the   world-historical   conflict  of  the 

Middle   Ages.     It   took   a  religious   form  —  Christianity 

igainst  IVloliammedanism.     All  the  countries  of  the  Occi- 

lent  were  as  one  nation  against  Oriental  supremacy,  and 

Kngland,  as  a  member  of  the  P^uropean  family  of  peoples 

—  tliough  lying  remote  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict  —  is 
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iirvcrfluih'HH  U}\\i'\\iM\  with  it,  and  Tnimt  hIiow  a  Hiight 
lultitnhnitioti  of  itn  iiit<*nHity  in  h<tr  ^rcnt  IfiHtrmcal  Poem. 

Hut  i'S'i'W  whili*  he  \h  \i\\W\\\\r^  tlu;  Kin^  nicr(*iv(;H  newH  of 
wnrffin*  ni'unT  lionif*,  mifl  u  national  Htrii^^li;  with  mir- 
roinwlin^  r(inntri(*H  H<'cniH  on  the*  [K>int  of  breaking  out. 
It  Ih  nnnonncM'fl  tliat  tin*.  WclHh  liavft  b(*(tn  vifrtr^riouH  in 
the  WcHt,  and  hnv(*  takien  priHon^T  the?  KngliHh  kfader, 
noble  MortinH'r;  ^M,h<*  tidin^H  of  thiH  f)roil  brake  off  our 
buHihCHH  for  the  Holy  Lnnd.''  Still  again  comcH  Htart- 
ling  ni'WH  from  llie  North;  tlm  ScrotH  have  inmlc  a  fierce 
foray  on  the  KnglJHh  border  under  the  ever-valiant  Dong- 
hiH,  who,  liowt'Vt'r,  Iuih  bc'en  defeattid  by  the  invincible 
<'hi<-ft.iiin,  young  Harry  Percy,  called  IIotHpnr,  Hon  to 
Northutnberl.'iud.  ThuH  w(^  drop  at  once  from  the  remote 
Kuropenn  Htruggle  inti)  tlu^  national  conflict  —  Kngland 
agninst  her  ni'xt  ueiglibr)rH,  WaleH  and  Scotland.  Here 
JH  Indicated  the  Huprenie  effort  of  the  KngliHh  nation  in 
nn  external  direct  ion  that  Ih,  tla*  couHolidation  of  Albion, 
the  eh'Viition  of  Knghuid  to  (ireat  Britain.  For  it  ih  the 
true  (h'stiny  of  tlit^  HiMi-girt  IhU^  to  be  comprehended  in 
one  n.'itionality  -to  be  brought  under  one  government; 
the  t.riiid  of  Hepnnite  St.at4>H,  warring  with  one  another  and 
Ht.ruggling  for  nniHtcry  or  for  inde])endencc,  must  Iks 
reduced  to  unity  luid  peace. 

Still,  it.  in  not  i\\\  externid  (uniflic^t  with  other  i)eopleH 
which  Ih  going  to  be  (;onHidered  in  the  piny;  it  iM  an 
iuternMl  contlict  which  is  impending,  and  where  HignH  begin 
\\\.  ou<'e  to  show  theuiselvcH.  '*  What  think  you,  coz,  of 
this  young  Percy *s  pridt*?*'  iisks  the  King  of  his  counselor, 
Westuiorehuid.  Tin*  haughty  warrior,  IIotHpnr,  has  re- 
fused to  surrender  his  |)risoners  to  the  soven^ign,  except 
the  one  captive  prince  of  royal  blood,  Mordake,  Earl  of 
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e.  An  act  of  defiance  it  was  assuredly ;  but  when  we 
-n  that  Hotspur,  according  to  the  custom  of  war  in  such 
es,  had  a  right  to  the  captives  with  the  single  exception 
Qtioned,  the  affair  wears  a  different  aspect.  The  King 
.  demanded  more  than  his  just  dues.  What  can  the 
oit  contriver  mean?  He  must  be  seeking  a  quarrel, 
1  now  finds  a  pretext.  The  suspicion  at  once  darts 
ough  the  mind  that  he  has  already  determined  to  hum- 
;  the  great  house  of  Percy  the  first  moment  that  he  is 
Hirely  seated  on  the  throne. 

This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  hostile  feehng  of  the 
art  against  Worcester,  another  Percy,  who,  says  West- 
Ireland    to   the   King,  is    "malevolent  to  you   in   all 
pects."     Now  comes  the  struggle;  the  audacious  Hot- 
ur  must  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  refusal  of  the 
isoners,   and  the  King  is  forced  to  "neglect  his  holy 
irpose  to  Jerusalem."      Thus  we  come  at  the  pith  of 
e  pla}'.     Its  theme  is  not  the  conquest  of  heathendom, 
3r  the  subjugation  of   neighboring  countries ;   its  pur- 
)se  is  to  show  the  subordination  of  the  rebellious  spirit 
c  the  time,  and  the  complete  restoration  of  the  country 
)  internal  concord.     To   this  end  the  king-makers  and 
nolutionists  must  be  put  down,  and  the  supremacy  of 
ivil  authority  maintained  by  every  apphance  of  force  and 
iplomacy.  ''"^ 

Such  is  the  national  phase  of  affairs  as  presented  at 
lie  beginning ;  but  now  we  are  to  look  at  the  domestic 
onflict  in  the  royal  family,  wherein  the  King  is  beheld 
eting  the  part  of  a  parent.  At  the  mention  of  Percy's 
on,  Hotspur,  he  is  reminded  of  his  own  son,  the  way- 
rard  Prince  Harry,  who  stands  in  the  most  unfavorable 
ontrast  to  the  3'oung  hon  of  the  North,  for  the  latter  is 
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' '  a  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honor's  tongue. "  It  is  a  most 
painful  thought  for  the  monarch ;  he  wishes  "  that  it  could 
be  proved  that  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
in  cradle-clothes  our  children;"  he  would  like  to  have 
Hotspur  for  his  son,  inasmuch  as  "  riot  and  dishonor  stiun 
the  brow  of  my  young  Harry."  The  alienation  between 
father  and  son  is  complete ;  the  young  Prince  seems  to 
give  no  promise  of  worth  and  talent  corresponding  to  his 
high  position.  Herein  is  the  greatest  mistake  of  the  King, 
who,  so  shrewd  in  political  management,  utterly  misap- 
prehends the  destiny  and  character  of  his  own  child. 

The  ground  of  this  error  in  judgment  lies  deep  in  the 
nature  of  the  two  persons.  The  dark,  devious  subtlety  of 
the  father  was  the  reverse  of  the  open,  transparent  conduct 
of  the  son ;  neither  could  fully  appreciate  the  other.  Both, 
however,  were  needed  at  the  time  —  the  crafty  diplomatist 
and  the  l)oid  striker.  Without  Prince  Harry,  the  King 
could  probably  not  have  succeeded  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. He  had  to  do  with  men  altogether  different  from 
the  weak-willed  Richard;  the  impetuous  Hotspur  would 
be  apt,  at  a  single  dash,  to  break  through  all  the  fine-spun 
webs  of  political  cunning.  But  the  Prince  was  the  equal 
of  Hotspur  in  chivalrous  bearing  and  martial  fire,  and  was 
his  superior  in  prudence.  The  estranged  son  must,  there- 
fore, be  added  to  the  father  before  the  struggle  between 
government  and  rebellion  shall  be  brought  to  a  saccessful 
issue ;  neither  can  be  dropped  without  failure  to  the  cause. 

Now  the  disruption  which  the  King  manifestly  intended 
to  force  takes  place.  The  conflict  must  come —  the  sooner 
the  better.  Here  is  the  whole  family  of  rebels — the 
Percys — the  living  representatives  of  insurrection.  Wor- 
cester is  the  plotter  of  the  house ;  he  is  the  man  of  polit- 
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ciinninp^,  and  herein  he  resembles  the  King.  The 
er  is  charged  by  him  with  ingratitude  —  a  charge  most 
i !     The  sovereign  gives  him  the  answer  of  power : 

*•  WorccHtcr,  get  thee  gone,  for  I  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye." 

i»  second  Percy,  Northumberland,  is  next  addressed  by 

monarch.      lie  is  more  the  mediator  than  the  aggres- 

;  he  seeks  to  avoid  a  struggle  whose  danger  he  seems 

fully  comprehend.     Thus  his  actidn  is  uncertain  and 

ralyzed  throughout  the  whole  play — quite  different  from 

iat  it   was  in  Richard  the  JSecond.     He  is   at  present 

;ing  to  pacify  the  King  concerning  Hotspur's  denial  of 

e  prisoners  —  an  impossible  task,  could  he  but  see  into 

e  workings  of  the  royal  brain.     The  good  Blount,  friend 

the  King,  not  comprehending  the  latter' s  plan,  offers 

so  to  be  a  peace-maker.     Hotspur  is  induced  to  make  a 

•rt  of  apology  for  a  hasty  speech,  but  he  still  proposes  to 

icp  the  ])risoners  ;  thereupon  follow  strong  words  and  an 

i<>ry  separation.     A  volcano  of  impulse  is  that  young 

jirry  Percy ;  he  will  after  the  King,  and  ease  his  heart  at 

le  hazard  (if  his  head.    But  he  is  restrained  by  his  father 

•om  going,  though  not  from  talking ;  in  his  wrath  he  lets 

ut  secrets  which  it  is  important  to  treasure  up. 

The  faniil}'  of  the  Percys  is  in  a  state  of  deep  repentance 
:)r  their  ])ast  actions ;  having  been  traitors  to  the  last 
lonarch,  the}^  are  not  trusted  by  the  present  monarch, 
'heir  wrong  is  now  the  subject  of  bitter  confession, 
iichard,  whom  they  were  the  chief  means  of  deposing, 
1  their  memory  is  "that  sweet,  lovely  rose,"  for  which 
lie}^  have  planted  "this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke. " 
'hey  have  also  lost  their  fair  name  among  men  for  the 
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sake  of  the  very  person  who  has  openly  discarded  them. 
Still  further,  they  are  now  forced  to  make  choice  between 
a  new  rebellion  or  an  abject  submission.  The  important 
question  is:  Will  they  maintain  their  old  principle  of 
revolt,  or  resolve  upon  its  abandonment? 

On  another  point  the  pohtical  action  of  the  two  hostile 
parties  may  be  compared.  The  house  of  Percy  has  aUied 
itself  with  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  the  true  heir  of  the 
English  tlu'one,  whom  Bolingbroke  had  set  aside.  It  was 
a  bold  stroke  of  policy,  and  excited  the  just  suspicion  of 
the  King.  He  refuses  to  ransom  Mortimer,  who  has  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Welsh,  being  delighted  to  keep  out 
of  the  kingdom  such  a  dangerous  competitor.  Both  sides 
are  manifestly  seeking  every  pohtical  advantage,  and  each 
is  well  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  other.  But  the  period 
for  secret  intrigue  has  passed ;  the  conflict  must  now  be 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  force. 

The  mly  Worcester,  the  planner  of  the  rebels,  unfolds 
the  scheme,  which  is  certainly  skillful.  Let  the  Scotch 
be  sent  home  without  ransom,  and  thus  we  shall  wia  tlie 
aid  of  Douglas  through  favor  to  his  captive  son.  Let 
Glendower,  too,  be  gained,  in  order  to  give  assistance  to 
the  claim  of  jMortimer,  his  son-in-law.  Then  Northmn- 
berlaud  ''  shall  creep  into  the  bosom"  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  other  nobles  who  have  grievances  are  to  be 
persuaded  into  joining  the  conspiracy.  The  plan  is  clear 
— the  internal  enemies  of  the  King  are  to  be  united  with 
the  external  foes  of  the  nation,'  and  both  are  to  be  hurled 
against  the  throne.  The  crime  of  the  Percys  is  now 
exposed  —  they  are  ready  to  introduce  the  foreigner  into 
their  domestic  quarrels ;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
their  country  to  their  party.     Nationality  is  not  their 
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mate  principle,  and,  hence,  the  nation  will  rise  up  and 
te  them  to  the  earth.  Of  course  Bolingbi*oke  was 
ending  his  own  title  and  his  own  interests,  but,  then, 
defense  of  them  coincided  with  the  defense  of  the 
:itutions  of  the  countiy. 

Ve  are  now  astonished  at  learning  that  this  scheme  was 

a  sudden  device  springing  from  the  present  interview, 

;  had  long;  been  meditated.     Worcester  declares  that  it 

1  already  been  ''  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down,"  and 

t  it  merely  awaits  an  opportunity  for  fulfillment.     The 

ual  state  of  the  case  is,  therefore,  that  the  two  cunning 

itrivers  on  both  sides   have  been  maneuvering  for  a 

sition  all  the  while ;  each  is  watching  the  movements  of 

i  other,  and  now  the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  being  forced 

the  King.     Worcester  at  once  calls  into  the  field  his 

in  of  action,  the  bold  Hotspur,  to  whose  impulsive  tem- 

rament  he  could  not  hitherto  intrust  the  great  secret. 

3tspur  is  on  fire  at  the  word,  and  longs  to  dash  into  the 

;lit. 

We  next  behold  this  young  chieftain  in  his  family.     His 

fe,  Kate,  has  observed  his  strange  conduct,  and  insists 

)on  knowing  what  is  the  matter.     He  seems   so   com- 

etely  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  that  he  neglects 

s  domestic  duties,   and  hardly  pays   any  attention   to 

hat  is  transpiring  around  him.     His  reply  to  his  wife  is 

)uched  in  a  strain  of  humorous  banter ;  still,  he  loves  her, 

)r  he  teases  her.     But  that  intense  soul  of  his  leaps  out 

I  every  act ;  when  awake  he  moves  about  in  a  kind  of 

•ance,  and  when  asleep  he  is  at  once  charging  upon  the 

eld  of  battle.     His  imagination  is  as  ^ivid  as  the  flash  of 

ghtning;  he  calls  up   the   great  enterprise  and  rushes 

birough  all  its  cii'cumstances ;  the  outer  world  dwindles  to 

23 
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naught  amid  the  more  striking  pictures  of  his  own  mind. 
It  is  the  impetuous,  nervous  character  which  throws  itself 
into  its  puri)ose  and  quite  loses  its  being  in  its  fierce 
determination.  The  same  intensity  is  witnessed  in  his 
intellect  and  in  his  action ;  the  word  which  he  employs  and 
the  deed  which  he  does  glow  with  the  same  spiritual  fire. 
He  can  truly  throw  his  soul  with  its  flaming  energy  into 
all  his  undertakings.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  wife 
1>ecomcs  jealous  even  of  his  dreams,  and  of  the  images 
which  withdraw  his  Ufe  from  her  intercourse  and  from 
every  occupation. 

But  here  we  are  introduced  into  the  meeting  of  the  lead- 
ing conspirators,  in  which  their  ambition  and  their  crime 
are  unfolded.  Now  we  first  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  most 
notable  character,  "that  damned  magician,  Glendower." 
He  is  filled  with  all  the  superstition  of  the  mountains  of 
Wales ;  at  his  birth  the  front  of  Heaven  was  full  of  fiery 
Hhapes  and  the  earth  did  shake ;  supernatural  signs  have 
marked  him  as  extraordinary;  no  man  bom  of  woman 
can  hold  him  pace  in  deep  experiment.  The  Poet  clearly 
makes  fun  of  his  claims,  but  in  respect  to  Glendower 
hims(!lf  there  is  a  mixture  of  motives.  He  wishes  to 
inspire  awe  among  his  credulous  countrymen  by  such 
mysterious  stories,  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  believes 
them  himself.  The  hue  between  imposture  and  credulity 
is  left  uncertain,  yet  both  are  undoubtedly  present  in  his 
composition.  He  manifests  the  wild  Celtic  imagination 
which  falls  into  gross  superstition;  most  characteristic, 
too,  are  his  love  and  cultivation  of  poetry ;  he  is  thus  the 
conscious  maker  of  mythical  lore.  In  antagonism  to  these 
<pialities  stands  Hotspur,  with  his  English  understanding, 
who  ridicules  all  supernatural  gifts,  and  who  interprets 
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\  wonders  of  nature  into  physical  causes.     But,  chiefly, 
expresses  the  most  A^olent  dislike  of  poetry : 

*'  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry—  mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  meter  ballad-mongers; 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turn'd, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  80  much  as  mincing  poetry; 
'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag." 

most  poetical  description  of  the  hate  of  poetry !     Hot- 

•ur,  above  all  men,  is  indulging  in  that  which  he  thinks 

5  despises.     He  employs  throughout  the  play  the  most 

laginative  and  intense   speech,  yet  does  not  know  it; 

it,  chiefly,  his  character  and  his  figure  are  poetical  in  the 

ghest  degree.     He  is  the  instinctive  man  of  action ;  the 

Bed  is  his  poetry  —  his  creative  act ;  he  is  the  poet  in  an 

id  sense  of  the  word — the  doer.     He  does  not  like  this 

rtificial  singing  of  a  great  action   as  distinct  from  the 

erformance.     Yet,  as  was   said,    he  has   a  most  vivid 

nagination,  bursting  into  living  pictures;  still,  it  never 

aps  the  foundation  of  his  strong   common   sense,  and 

ever  degenerates  into  superstition — into  the  beUef  that 

lie  figments  of  his  own   brain   are  some   divine,  super- 

latural  appearance.     A  poetical  figure  he  is  indeed,  hating 

)oetry  with  a  most  poetical  hate. 

Now,  this  man,  decked  in  youth  and  beauty,  gifted  with 
he  noblest  graces  of  soul  and  body,  is  doomed ;  he  has 
lis  sentence  written  upon  his  forehead,  where  it  may  be 
*ead  of  all  men ;  he  cannot  subordinate  himself  to  the 
authority  of  the  State.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  its  most  enticing 
features.     There  he  rides  along,  lightly  reining  his  fiery 
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steed ;  what  a  glowing,  heroic  appearance !  Yet  that  eye 
of  defiance  is  turned  upon  the  most  sacred  interest  of 
luimauity.  In  him  the  indiWdual  is  beheld  in  all  his  glory 
and  perfection,  yet  also  in  his  supreme  weakness.  Hot- 
spur will  not  submit  to  the  institutions  of  the  world ;  he 
dashes  madly  against  them  —  but  they  are  made  of  some- 
thing harder  than  adamant.  Beautiful,  noble,  strong  as- 
he  is,  he  must  be  swept  into  nothingness,  along  with  every 
man  who  cannot  subordinate  himself  to  the  Higher. 

But  the  great  crime  of  the  rebels  against  the  State  is. 
yet  to  be  told  —  it  is  the  division  of  their  country.  They 
meet  and  parcel  out  its  territory ;  Hotspur  takes  a  share^ 
also  Mortimer  and  Glendower.  The  spirit  of  revolt  has 
now  reached  its  logical  result  —  the  dismemberment  of 
England.  When  it  cannot  control  the  whole,  it  seeks  to- 
break  the  nation  into  fragments.  This  is  the  supreme  sin 
against  nationality;  rebeUion  has  committed  its  greatest 
violation  in  the  disruption  of  the  country.  The  man  who 
undertakes  to  rescue  the  land  and  punish  the  offenders^ 
TCifiy  ])e  justly  called  the  savior  of  the  people.  Here  it  is. 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  who  plants  himself  in  the  breach,. 
most  gallantly  sustained  by  his  son  Prince  Henry ;  both 
are  thus  the  supporters  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  against 
the  spirit  of  di\ision  and  destruction.  This  is  their 
eternal  merit,  which  raises  them  far  above  their  own  short- 
comings and  far  above  all  the  glories  of  their  opponents. 

2.  It  is  now  time  to  go  back  and  take  up  the  comic 
thread,  which  is  so  different  in  style  and  subject-matter 
from  the  one  which  has  just  been  considered.  Both  threads^ 
however,  present  great  violations — the  first  of  institutionSy. 
the  second  of  morals.  The  character  which  connects 
these  two  thi-eads  is  Prince  Henry ;  indeed,  he  is  the  colos- 
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figure  which  spans  the  four  dramas  of  the  present 

ies,  and  may  be  justly  called  the  hero  of  the  Lancas- 

an  Tetralogy.     The  estrangement  between  him  and  his 

-her  has  been  mentioned ;  he  has  fled  from  the  court  and 

es  down  among  the  people — yea,   among  the  lowest 

ople.     He  will  be  ruler  one  day.     Beginning  at  the  foot 

the  ladder,  he  is  going  to  climb  to  the  highest  round ; 

is  going  to  see  all,  and  be  all,  that  his  subjects  are.    It 

a  dangerous   undertaking  for  everybody  except  the 

nius.     Let  you  and  me  not  make  the  attempt — we  can 

sily  fall  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  roll  into  the  mire 

the  ditch ;  but  can  we  get  iip  again  ?    A  hazardous 

:periment ;  let  us  not  try  it. 

Prince  Henry  becomes  the   associate   of-  thieves   and 

:unkards,  and  worse  ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  little  or  no 

int  seems  to  be  left  upon  him.     He  is  not  a  thief ;  he 

m  hardly  be  called  wicked  or  dishonorable.     He  stands 

ere  wonderfully  aloof  from  even.jhis  own  deed.     It  is  a 

:range  situation.     What  he  does  is  felt  to  be  outside  of 

is  true  nature  all  the  time.     His  controlling  impulse  now 

3ems  to  be  the  love  of  sport ;  it  makes  no  difference  how 

did  or  foolish  may  be  the  adventure,  he  is  ready.    Enter- 

ainment  he  is  bound  to  have — too  little  solicitous,  accord- 

ig  to  modern  notions,   about  the  means  and  about  the 

:ind. 

But  the  deeper  possibility  of  his  character  is  also  hinted 
X  here  in  the  beginning.  He  is  aware  of  the  foulness  of 
liese  men  who  surround  him ;  he  knows,  too,  the  way- 
wardness of  his  own  life.  Hence  his  present  career  is  the 
esult  of  deep  purpose ;  his  act  is  through  and  through  a 
;onscious  one,  but  we  must  not  for  this  reason  think  that 
le  took  no  pleasure  in  its  performance.     He  declares  in 
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his  soliloquy  at  the  beginning  that  he  employs  this  method 
in  order  to  "  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes" 
after  the  reformation  of  his  conduct,  which  he  most  sin- 
cerely intends.  He  feels  already  an  absolute  adaptability 
to  his  situation.  When  war  comes,  he  will  be  the  supreme 
soldier ;  when  he  ascends  the  throne,  the  supreme  ruler ; 
but  now,  in  the  tavern,  he  is  the  supreme  reveler.  This, 
is  enough  concerning  him  for  the  present ;  let  him  rather 
develop  himself  along  with  the  action  of  the  play. 

The  chief  means  which  the  Prince  employs  for  his. 
amusement  is  the  most  entertaining  character  in  all  Lit- 
erature — the  j  oily  Fat  Knight,  Jack  Falstaff .  This  is  quite 
the  pith  of  their  relation  —  Falstaff  furnishes  the  fun. 
Quite  impossible  is  it  to  analyze  him  in  much  detail ;  that 
humor  of  his — fine,  mist-like,  intoxicating  moisture  of  the 
spirit — is  apt  to  evaporate  in  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  leave  something  very  dry.  Certain  general  state- 
ments may,  however,  be  made.  Falstaff  is  the  embodiment 
of  sensual  gratification ;  there  is  no  moral  subordination  in 
him  for  the  control  of  appetite.  His  intelligence  is  of  the 
quickest  and  keenest,  but  not  profound  or  comprehensive. 
It  is  not  great  enough  to  make  him  a  villain ;  its  superior- 
ity lies  in  its  rapidity  and  dexterity.  Then  there  is  that 
stupendous  capacity  for  every  kind  of  animal  pleasure,  for 
'  the  eye  clearly  figured  in  his  enormous  body.  He  has  him- 
self indicated  the  connection:  "Thou  seest  I  have  more 
flesh  than  another  man,  and,  therefore,  more  frailty." 

Falstaff,  therefore,  has  the  highest  quality  and  the  low- 
est (quality  of  man  rolled  up  together  in  his  character^ 
without  the  mediating  principle  of  morality.  He  possessea 
the  brightest  intellect  on  the  surface,  but  the  most  bmtish 
sensuality  is  lying  at  the  foundation.    There  the  two  ele-^ 
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nts   are,    interpenetrating  throughout    that    unwieldy 
Ik,  furnishing  a  most  rare  incongruity — enough  to  cause 
ixtinguishable  laughter  among  the  happy  gods.     But  it 
ist  be  confessed  that  there  are  not  a  few  people  for 
lom  the  characterization  transcends  the  limits  of  the 
>mic,  and  the  spectacle  becomes  disgusting — the  head 
man  on  the  body  of  a  swine.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
at  the  person  who  holds  to  morality  as  the  supreme  prin- 
pie  can  take  little  pleasure  in  Falstaff,  for  the  Poet  has 
ft  out  just  this  quaUty,  and  made  the  omission  the  main 
•ound  of  the  comic  contrast  and  incongruity. 
Still,  the  Fat  Knight,  as  he  has  an  observing,  keen  intel- 
ct,  knows  of  moraUty  as  a  guiding  principle  of  mankind. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  it,  he  is  well  aware  that 
is  a  belief  or  a  custom  in  the  world,   and  that  it  has 
assed  upon  him  the  severest  condemnation.     At  times 
e  talks  of  adjusting  himself  to  its  behests,  and  of  becom- 
ig  an  honest  man  in  the  estimation  of  society.     But  the 
ruth  is,  he  has  no  moral  instinct —  no  feeling  which  impels 
lim  to  a  change  of  life.     He  speaks  of  religious  duty,  yet 
le  cannot  be  serious  about  the  matter  if  he  do  his  best ; 
le  often  declares  that  he  will  repent,  and  is  called  by  one 
)f  his  companions  Monsieur  Remorse,  but  his  resolution 
iounds  like  a  jest,  and  he  quickly  passes  from  "praying 
DO   purse-taking. ' '     Repentance  with  him  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  knowledge,  or  of  obsei*vation ;  it  does  not  de- 
scend into  his  emotions  and  drive  him  amid  tears  to  undo 
his  guilty  deeds,  and  remould  his  foul,  contorted  charac- 
ter.    Falstaff  cannot,  therefore,  truly  repent.     He  has  no 
moral  instinct ;  his  possessions  are  —  intellect  on  the  one 
liand,    senses   on   the   other.     His   spontaneous  impulse 
always  tends  downward  into  the  slough  of  sensuality. 
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But  his  chief  pretense  was  the  pretense  of  courage,  and 
the  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  or  not  Fal- 
staff  was  a  coward.  The  critics  have  arrayed  themselves 
in  two  opposing  hues  of  battle  on  the  subject,  and  it  must 
be  granted  that  not  a  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  both 
views.  Either  side,  by  itself,  is  wrong,  and  of  course  one- 
sided :  the  truth  is  the  haimonious  S3'nthesis  which  can  be 
seen  hy  going  back  to  the  central  germ  of  the  character  of 
Falstaff.  Courage  was  the  pride  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  the  no])le  class ;  he  well  understands 'that  it 
is  the  virtue  in  the  highest  esteem.  But,  again,  he  has  no 
inner  impulse  to  courage,  nor  to  any  other  virtue  ;  intellect 
tells  liim  that  it  is  a  ver^-  desirable  ]x>ssession,  yet  a  cour- 
ageous instinct  he  assuredly'  has  not.  Thus  at  times  he 
seems  to  be  brave  enough,  perhaps,  but  his  tendency  is  to 
unmitigated  cowardice.  He  naturally  gravitates  towards 
the  slough,  though  his  understanding  holds  him  up  a  little. 

But  the  most  difficult  point  in  his  character  is  centered 
in  the  (question :    Is  Falstaff  conscious  or  unconscious  in 
his  conduct  ?     Here,  again,  two  diverse  opinions  may  be, 
and  have  been,  held,  both  being  founded  on  good  reasons. 
It  has  been  maintained  on  the  one  hand  that  he — pursuing 
his  own  deep  purpose  —  is  the  consununate  actor,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  he  unwittingly  falls  into  his  monstrous 
lies  and  contradictions.     The  truth  is,  both  elements  are 
present,  yet  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  exact  line  of  demarka- 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  Shakespeare's  characters. 
Yea,  in  regard  to  the  might}'  Poet  himself,  who  can  point 
out  the  1>oundary  between  his  conscious  and  unconscious 
procedure?     Many  rules  of  his  Art  he  kept  before  his 
mind,  distinctly  formulated,  and  followed  them ;  indeed, 
we  can,  in  some  cases,  trace  their  gro¥rthfrom  dim  impulse 
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3  clear  knowledge.     He  had  far  more  system  than  peo- 
generally  will  allow ;  he  mostly  knew  what  he  was  about. 
11,  it  must  be  granted  that  he  possessed  an  enormous 
erve  of  poetical  instinct,  which   sometimes  heaves  up 
e  a  new-born  mountain — from  whence,  one  knows  not; 
fc  he  had  also  an  intellect  equally  great  in  its  realm, 
le  most  that  one  can  do  is  to  examine  his  works,  discover 
nr  law  —  for  it  must  be  discoverable  —  and,  pointing  it 
t  to  others,  say :     Open  your  eyes ;   there  it  is.     That 
was  aware  of  the  law  of  his  own  composition  is  often 
obable,  always  possible,  never  capable  of  absolute  demon- 
ration  ;  but,  still,  he  wrote  by  it  —  that  is  the  certainty. 
it  us  find  it  first,  if  we  can  ;  afterwards  we  may  hunt  for 
e  line  between  his  consciousness  and  unconsciousness. 
In  regard  to  this  question  about  Falstaff,  turn  back  to 
s  spiritual  principle  as  already  given,  and  the  key  will  be 
>und.     He  has  a  keen  intellect.     He  must  be  aware,  for 
stance,  that  his  portentous  lies  will  be  found  out ;  that, 
I  fact,  on  the  spot  they  deceive  nobody.     He  is  enter- 
lining  the  Prince ;  he  is  acting  with  great  success,  one 
links.     But  also  he  is  entertaining  himself ;  his  pleasure 
)  in  falsehood  —  he  revels  in  it  as  in  the  most  delicious 
ixury ;  a  lie  is  sweeter  to  him  than  a  cup  of  sack.     As 
efore  remarked,  there  is  no  moral  instinct  in  him ;  even 
lis  wit  is  the  slave  of  his  senses.     Now  we  may  com- 
)rehend  the  man.     The  comic  character  is  one  that  pur- 
ues   an   absurd    end  —  some    delusion    or   insubstantial 
pecter.     Falstaff  is  in  himself  the  essence  of  all  delusion 
tnd  untruth  —  a  rational  man,  yet  acting  with  conscious 
rrationahty.     Not  only  does  he  know  what  he  is,  but  he 
vills  to  be  what  he  is ;  true  only  in  his  falseness,  he  has 
ittained    a    serenity  which    marks    the    culmination  of 
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Coined V.  namely,  the  vohintarv  comic  character.  Thus 
all  his  contradictions  may  Ije  fully  harmonized  and 
explained. 

Around  Falstaff  is  gathered  a  wild  comp>anT  —  the  meny 
la<^ls  of  East  cheap,  who  ser\'e  mainly  to  fill  up  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  They  compose  the  dangeroas 
class  in  a  community:  it  is  the  negatiye  element  of 
society.  These  i>eople  are  in  bold  opposition  to  laws  and 
institutions:  they  liye  in  oi>en  yiolation  of  all  that  con- 
science and  duty  demand  —  thieying,  lust,  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  del^auche^^•  of  eyer\'  kind,  are  their  common 
traits.  They  hardly  deser\-e  to  be  separately  mentioned, 
though  the  I^oet  lias  indiyidualized  them  all  in  a  few  bold 
strokes.  The  thought  is  near  that  this  social  corruption 
is  the  result  of  the  ix)litical  diseases  of  the  last  two  reigns 
—  is  the  moral  consequence  of  reyolution  and  rebellion. 
Institutional  violation  in  the  higher  classes,  sinking  down 
i4>on  the  common  i)eople.  bursts  the  barriers  of  self- 
restraint,  and  lets  in  the  flood  of  moral  yiolation  oyer  the 
whole  country. 

But  even  this  group  of  the  lowest  yagabonds,  the 
nethei-most  laver  of  society,  is  to  be  absorbed  into  Uie 
great  struggle  for  nationality  which  is  about  to  take  place. 
The  means  for  uniting  them  with  their  country  and  ele- 
vating them  into  a  patriotic  activity  is  Prince  Harry,  who 
is  duwn  there  with  them,  and  knows  them.  The  startling 
news  of  rel»elliun  breaks  in  upon  their  reyels,  just  after 
that  wild  and  inimitable  adventure  at  Gadshill;  word  is 
brouglit  that  Hotspur.  Douglas,  and  Glendower  are  ap  in 
arms  against  the  government  —  three  such  enemies  as  the 
world  could  not  pick  out  again,  as  frightened  Jack  inti- 
mates.    Still,  the   si>ort  must  not  be  interrupted;  the 
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acts  with  Falstaff  a  play  whose  theme  is  his  inter- 
ith  his  father,  the  King.  What  can  be  said  of  such 
it  at  such  a  time  ?  It  seems  Uke  hopeless  fatuity, 
5  end  shows  rather  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  pres- 
•f  mind.  The  fact  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
shows  he  fully  understands  the  moral  perversity  of 
f's  character,  and  applies  to  "  that  bolting-hutch  of 
ness''  the  most  pungent  epithets.  Falstaff  feels 
ig  of  the  reproaches  and  defends  himself :  "  If  to  be 
d  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I 
)f  is  damned. ' '  He  also  well  knows  his  strong  hold 
:he  Prince  through  his  powers  of  entertainment: 
3h  plump  Jack  and  banish  all  the  world!"  This 
ment  is  now  what  is  going  to  take  place  gradually ; 
r,  beneath  his  merry  exterior,  the  Prince  is  meditat- 
eparation  and  a  complete  change  of  life, 
time  has  arrived  when  the  scene  which  was  given 
mature  is  to  transpire  in  reality  —  father  and  son  are 
ogether.  Both  show  their  true  characters  in  this 
interview.  The  King,  with  the  consciousness  of 
It  ever  weighing  him  down,  beholds  in  the  wayward- 
:  his  child  the  punishment  of  Heaven.  Out  of  his 
ood  he  fears  that  a  scourge  is  breeding  which  will 
the  crime  against  Richard;  "As  thou  art  to  this 
vas  Richard  then  when  I  from  France  set  foot  at 
5purg. ''  This  is  the  hideous  picture  which  rests  on 
wherever  he  turns  his  eyes.  The  image  of  retribu- 
)uld  not  be  stronger  or  more  direct.  Here,  too, 
manifest  instrument  at  hand — the  valiant  youth. 
Hotspur,  who  has  filled  England  with  the  fame  of 
[ids.     The  contrition  of  the  King  breaks  open  the 
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hard  political  crust  which  covers  his  soul,  and  through  the 
crevices  we  see  the  red  fires  glowing  beneath,  intensified 
by  his  belief  in  a  di\ane  judgment  for  the  wicked  deed: 

—  "  Thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life. 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  Heaven, 
To  punish  my  mistreadings." 

But  even  from  this  most  solemn  hour  of  his  life,  and  from 
this  most  sincere  utterance  of  his  heart,  political  cunning 
cannot  be  excluded.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  breath  he 
begins  to  give  the  young  Prince  a  lesson  in  artful  dissimu- 
lation ;  he  tells  with  evident  relish  by  what  shrewd  strata- 
gem he  won  the  crown,  and  by  what  foolish  guUelessness 
it  was  lost  by  Richard.  His  chief  complaint  is  that  his 
son  disregards  all  these  subtle  maxims  of  deep  policy,  and 
is  too  open,  free,  and  famiUar  with  the  people.  Such  are 
the  two  men ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  could  not  get  along 
well  together. 

The  father  and  son  are,  however,  reconciled ;  this  is  the 
turning-point  of  the  drama,  as  well  as  of  the  Prince's 
career.  He  says  nothing  about  adopting  the  crafty  polit- 
ical maxims  inculcated  by  the  parent — he  clearly  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  but  an  open,  free-handed 
fight  with  the  gallant  Hotspur  can  alone  sate  the  hunger 
of  liis  ambition : 

—  "  For  the  time  will  come 

Tlwit  I  sliall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord." 

All  the  honor  which  Hotspur  has  hitherto  obtained,  Harry 
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take  at  a  single  blow.  His  soul  fires  at  the  thought 
le  is  a  new  man ;  with  new  endowments,  he  leaps  into 
saddle  like  a  winged  warrior  from  the  clouds : 

**  I  saw  young  Harry — with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd  — 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship." 

Such  is  the  first  movement  of  the  play.     The  great 

bellion  has  unfolded  into  reality ;  the  King  on  the  one 

le,  and  the  Percys  on  the  other,  have  rushed  to  arms 

id  are  preparing  for  the  final  desperate  struggle.     But 

e  royal  family  is  now  united ;  father  and  son  combined 

•esent  an  unconquerable  front  to  the  foe,  and  the  people, 

^en  to  the  very  dregs,  are  with  them. 

II.    The  second  movement  is  next  to  be  developed.    In 

eneral,  there  are  the  same  threads  as  before,  but  that  of  the 

3mic  characters  is  more  intimately  connected  with  that  of 

le  King,  since  Falstaff  and  his  associates  are  absorbed  into 

le  great  national  struggle  and  carried  along  in  its  current. 

he  thread  of  the  rebels,  therefore,  stands  at  present  in 

h-ect  conflict  with  the  two  preceding  groups.     Following 

I  these  lines,  a  rapid  sui'vey  is  suflicient,  as  the  motives 

ave  already  been  fully  elaborated. 

1.    (a. )   King  Henry  is  informed  of  every  movement  of 

le  enemy ;  he  organizes  his  army  and  hastens  forward  to 

le  field  of  battle.     But  first  he  seeks  the  way  of  recon- 

liation;  he  offers  to  redress  all  the  grievances  of  the 

ercys  and  grant  them  pardon  for  past  offenses.     Now 

)llows  a  discussion  in  which  both  sides  state  the  ground 
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of  their  action.  Hotspur  to  the  messenger.  Blunts  and 
afterwards  Worcester  to  the  King  himself,  seek  to  justify 
their  course  on  account  of  the  treatment  thev  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  Here  the  Poet  exjjlains  the 
colHsion  of  his  own  play :  the  one  party  charges  treach- 
ery' and  ingratitude,  the  other  insubordination  and  reljel- 
hon.  Now.  ]>oth  accusations  ai*e  true ;  both  sides  have 
committed  great  wi*ongs  —  both,  too,  have  a  justification 
for  their  conduct.  The  King  has  been  guilty  of  perjury, 
dissimulation,  ingratitude :  in  fact,  he  was  the  first  to  per- 
l>etrate  the  crime  which  the  Percys  have  learned  from  him, 
and  for  which  he  is  now  seeking  to  punish  them.  It 
is  his  own  deed  which  rears  its  hideous  shape  l^efore 
him: 


"  We  were  enforc'd  for  Rafety's  sake  to  fly 
« »ut  of  your  flight,  and  raise  thie  present  head; 
Whereby  we  ^tand  opposed  by  ^^nch  means 
A<  you  yourself  have  forg'd  against  yourself; 
ISy  unkind  usage,  dangerous  c-onntenance. 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 
>Avorn  to  US'  in  your  younger  enterprise." 


But  their  own  crime  is  greater — they  are  compassing 
civil  war  and  national  murder.  Reliellion  is  the  charge  of 
the  King  against  them,  and  it  gives  him  the  supreme  advan- 
tage. He  is  thus  the  supjwrter  of  the  nation,  since  the 
Percys  rev<.>lt,  nc>t  for  a  national,  but  for  a  personal  end. 
Still,  tile  King,  in  executing  his  great  purpose,  falls  again 
into  guilt.  In  his  conduct  we  witness  the  old  conflict 
1  )etwt'en  the  political  and  the  moral  points  of  view ;  the  cri- 
sis has  arisen  in  which  moral  obligations  stand  directly  in 
the  wav  of  the  life  of  the  countrv.  It  was  the  first  national 
duty  to  exterminate  the  Percys,  together  with  their  prin- 
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le ;  only  thus  could  revolt  and  anarchy  be  suppressed ; 
State,  to  be  at  all,  must  be  supreme.  Rebellion  was  a 
id  still  darkly  lurking  in  the  land ;  it  hrid  been  victori- 
3  in  the  previous  reign,  and  it  is  yet  a  power  in  the 
srernraent  which  threatens  to  be  greater  than  the  gov- 
iment. 

To  be  sure,  Henry  owes  to  these  same  Percys  his 

rone,  but  that  cannot  alter  the  national  situation ;  it  is 

3  political  necessity  to  put  them  down  without  mercy, 

ough  it  be  an  act  of  faithlessness  and  ingratitude.     If 

enry  wishes  to  play  the  moral  hero — if  he  wishes  to 

crifice  the  destiny  of  the  nation  to  his  individual  scru- 

es  —  he  has  no  business  sitting  on  that  throne ;  let  him 

ep  down  and  out.     You  and  I  might  prefer  the  part  of 

le  moral  to  the  national  hero ;  we  might  let  a  country 

(trusted  to  our  hands  go  to  destruction  rather  than  vio- 

.te  a  single  ethical  precept,  hut  we  would  not  he  without 

\iilt.     It  is  an  ugly  choice,  but  it  has  to  be  made,  and 

lade,  not  with  half-hearted  indecision,  but  with  unquench- 

ble,  flaming  energy.     It  is  a  choice  which  creates  the 

Jreat  Cluiracter  in  poetry,  and  decides  the  Great  Man  in 

li story.      Still,  an   ugly  choice,  for  whichever  side  be 

aken,  it  hurls  the  chooser  into  violation  and  consequent 

etri})ution. 

No  peace  is,  therefore,  possible  without  the  eradication 
►f  the  element  rei)resented  by  the  Percys  ;  the  two  diplo- 
aatic  men  see  that  diplomacy  is  at  an  end. 

Here,  now,  speaks  up  the  valiant  Prince  Henry  when 
here  is  to  be  a  fight.  He  proposes  to  settle  the  difficulty 
)y  single  combat,  in  order  "to  save  the  blood  on  either 
ide,'*  and  so  he  challenges  the  antagonist  always  before 
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his  ejx^s  —  3'oiing  Hotspur.  Thus  the  two  champions  are 
picked  out  for  a  personal  struggle,  but  this  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  national  conflict. 
Their  encounter,  therefore,  does  not  take  place  in  the 
form  of  a  private  duel,  but  it  will  transpire  in  the  general 
engagement,  which  alwaj^s  selects  its  own  heroes. 

(6.)  The  group  of  revelers  may  now  be  looked  after. 
Falstaff  has  o})tained  a  charge  of  Foot ;  Bardolph  is  sent 
off  as  a  messenger ;  Poins  is  also  employed.  It  is  the 
Prince  who  gives  them  all  some  occupation ;  they  can  per- 
form some  ser\'ice  for  their  country.  Thus  the  lowest 
class  of  society,  w^hose  spuit  is  negative  to  civil  order,  is 
infused  with  a  noble  motive  ;  the  immoral  man  may  still 
be  lired  with  the  feeling  of  nationaUty.  Elevation  there 
is  in  that,  and  much  hope,  when  the  sunken  individual  can 
offer  his  life  for  the  Higher — can  sacrifice  himself,  not  to 
the  Beast,  but  to  the  God  within  him.  So  the  wild  revelers 
of  Eastcheap  are  removed  to  a  new  field  of  activity ;  their 
Prince  lias  bound  together  the  high  and  the  low,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  in  the  one  great  pm-pose  of  national  unity 
and  supremacy. 

But  Falstaff  shows  the  two  contradictory  elements  of 
his  character  throughout  this  part  also.  His  shrewdness 
does  not  fail  him,  nor  does  his  sensuality.  There  on  his 
march  is  seen  the  inevitable  bottle  of  sack ;  but  his  roguery 
has  opened  the  richest  vein  of  peculation  in  what  may  be 
called  the  "substitute  business."  He  says  himself  that 
he  has  "misused  the  king's  press  damnably."  The  result 
is,  he  has  collected  a  band  of  ragamuffins  of  whom  even  he 
is  ashamed  ;  "unloaded  all  the  gibbets"  along  the  road ; 
they  are  the  cheap  purchase  of  conscript  money.     The 
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mentalities  of  government  become,  in  the  hands  of 
ff ,  the  means  of  the  foulest  corruption ;  whatever 
iches  seems  at  once  to  be  infected  with  his  own 
taint,  leaving  out  the  one  supreme  exception  already 
)ned.  Still,  it  is  such  a  soldiery  as  best  corresponds 
;li  a  character;  it  were  bad  to  place  under  him  a 
of  substantial  citizens.  Thus  we  catch  a  hvely 
5e  of  Falstaff  as  Captain. 

in,  just  before  the  battle,  we  have  another  short  look 
1,  saying  over  what  he  calls  his  catechism  of  honor, 
nly  a  new  phase  of  his  double  nature.  Here  in  the 
mies  before  him  he  beholds  the  principle  of  honor 
its  intensity,  culminating  in  the  two  heroes.  Prince 
and  Hotspur.  His  intellect  comprehends  its  power 
r  men ;  lie  would  Uke  to  possess  it  on  certain 
its,  but  he  has  no  impulse  of  honor  in  his  soul ;  it 
ive  no  gratification  to  the  senses;  it  is  "insensible 
o  the  dead. ' '  His  conclusion  must  follow :  ' '  There- 
I'll  none  of  it."  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  his 
le  toward  honor  as  the  central  point  of  his  charac- 
b  is  only  a  single  manifestation  alongside  of  others 
possess  equal  significance. 

ally,  on  the  field  of  battle  he  must  be  seen ;  here 
mes  all  alone  in  a  way  that  looks  very  much  Uke 
ng.  In  excuse  of  his  solitary  appearance  he  says 
e  has  led  his  ragamuflSns  ''where  they  are  peppered ; 
s  not  thi'ce  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive.*' 
,  therefore,  the  sole  survivor,  except  possibly  one. 
Qonstrous  lie,  so  characteristic  of  Falstaff  in  laud- 
s  own  valor,  has  been  cited  by  simple-hearted  corn- 
tors  ill  proof  of  his  courage  — a  joke  as  good  as  any 

24 
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of  Falstaff's  own.  Prince  Henry  comes  nishing  along 
and  reproves  his  idleness,  when  he  begins  lying  again. 
Douglas  darts  upon  him  for  a  fight;  he  falls  down  and 
pretends  to  be  dead.  But  his  crowning  falsehood  is  when 
he  ])icks  up  the  lifeless  body  of  Hotspur  as  a  trophy  and 
carries  it  to  the  Prince  who  had  slain  him,  claiming  a  great 
reward.  Here  he  knew  that  his  lie  could  not  deceive,  but 
his  impulse  to  tell  it  and  act  it  is  all  the  same.  His  cun- 
ning framed  the  monstrous  plot;  he  has  no  feeling  of 
shame,  honor,  or  truth  to  suppress  its  execution..  The 
central  thought  of  his  character  may  be  mentioned  once 
more.  He  possesses  the  keenest  intellect  on  the  one  side, 
the  most  beastly  senses  on  the  other,  without  the  correct- 
ing principle  of  morality. 

2.  It  remains  for  us  to  glance  at  the  thread  of  the 
rebels  in  the  second  movement.  The  characteristic  of  it 
is  internal  disagreement  and  separation,  while  on  the  side 
of  the  King  the  tendencj'  has  been  to  unification  and  har- 
mony. Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Douglas  are  on  hand 
readv  for  the  confiict,  but  Northumberland  and  Glen- 
dower  are  wanting.  The  great  question  is :  Shall  a  bat- 
tle be  risked  under  the  circumstances?  There  are  two 
diverse  opinions,  but  the  intemperate  Hotspur  carries  his 
point  against  the  cool-headed  Worcester,  after  warm  dis- 
cussion. Here  is  seen  the  inherent  result  of  rebellion: 
It  cannot  be  united  in  itself;  it  must  ultimately  rebel 
against  itself.  Northumberland  craftily  slips  out  of  the 
conflict,  which  from  the  beginning  was  against  his  judg- 
ment, and  leaves  his  son  to  perish.  Glendower,  with 
equal  guile,  staj^s  awa}^,  hindered  by  imfavorable  prophe- 
cies.    The  cause  of  the  malcontents  is  thus  sinking  through 
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own  lo^c  ;  but  the  cause  of  united  England  has  unified 

supporters — in  the  family  and  among  the  leaders  of 

King  there  is  no  withdrawal,  no  discussion. 

Jut  the  culmination  of  the  sti'uggle  is  the  combat  between 

two  youthful  heroes,  Hotspur  and  the  Prince.      Each 

•resents  what  is  truest  and  noblest  of  his  party ;  each 

;sesses   the   most  brilliant  and   attractive  qualities  of 

id  and  body.      But  one  must  perish,  for  they  are  the 

irers  of  contradictory  principles  which  will  endure  no 

nproniise.      The  Prince  recognizes  the  irreconcilable 

stiUty  of  their  deepest  natures  when  he  says  that  our 

igland  cannot  brook  the  double  reign  of  Harry  Percy  and 

3  Prince  of  Wales.     Hotspur  falls,  and  deserves  to  fall. 

jver  was  there  a  more   glorious  embodiment  of  honor, 

lor,  chivalry ;  he  rises  up  before  us  as  an  ideal  shape, 

dowed  with  all  the  gorgeous  fascination  of  the  knightly 

aracter,  and  in  his  death  the  star  of  the  Middle  Ages 

ems  to  have  gone  down  forever.      But  he  had  a  trait 

iiich  blasted  all  the  noble  fruitage,  and  which  made  it 

icessary  for  the  tree  to  be  dug  up  by  the  roots  —  he  knew 

)  subordination  to  country.      The  Prince  is  the  great 

ipporter  of  that  which  Hotspur  assails ;  hence  he  stands 

)rth  as  the  national  hero.      He  has  slain  the  mighty  man 

f  the  opposite  side,  the  supreme  embodiment  of  defiant 

3bellion.     All  the  personal  glory  which  clung  to  Hotspur 

'om  his  former  successes  now  passes  to  him,  together 

ith  the  additional  honor  of  his  present  victory.      The 

rama  concludes  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  stands  out  in  colos- 

al  lineaments  as  the  triumphant  champion  of  nationality ; 

is  f atlier  looks  forth  from  the  background  while  Percy  is 

zing  at  his  feet — young  Harry  is  now  the  man  of  the 

iture.      Once  more,  at  the  very  end,  the  same  chord  is 
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struck  which  we  heard  at  the  beginning  —  a  chord  which 
rolls  and  echoes  through  the  whole  work,  unifying  its  mul- 
tifarious music  into  one  grand  symphonic  utterance : 

**  Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway." 


The  inferiority  of  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
to  the  First  Part  is  universall}^  conceded.  Several  of  the 
most  attractive  figures  in  the  latter  play  disappear  now 
entirely ;  others  fall  off  in  strength  of  delineation ;  while 
the  grossness  increases  both  in  quantity  and  degree.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  texture  of  the  whole  is  woven 
of  coarser  materials  than  that  of  the  First  Part.  The 
structure  of  the  work  also  is  less  happy.  There  is  ample 
variety,  but  tliis  vanety  is  by  no  means  fully  transfused 
into  unity.  In  the  elevated  thread  there  is  an  attempt  to- 
compass  too  much  ;  hence  occur  gaps  and  omissions  which 
hurt  the  total  effect.  In  the  low  thread  a  detail  of  scenes 
and  persons  is  given  which  borders  on  the  repulsive ;  too 
much  is  here  brought  before  us,  instead  of  too  little.  Still 
further,  the  two  main  threads  might  be  made  to  have  a 
more  intimate  connection. 

Nevertheless  it  is  Shakespeare's,  in  a  high,  though  not 
in  the  highest,  sense  ;  characterization,  wit,  imagery,  lan- 
guage, betray  the  hand  of  the  master.  The  structure,  too, 
is  Shakespearian,  though  by  no  means  so  decidedly  marked 
as  in  some  other  plays.  Two  general  movements  may  be 
distinguished  in  the  total  action.  The  first  movement 
portrays  the  elements  hostile  to  the  existence  of  social 
order;  this  hostility  has  here  two  forms  —  the  one  being 
an  assault  upon  the  poUtical  fabric,  the  other  being  an 
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upon  moralitj'.  Rebellion  seeks  to  undermine 
ity  without,  and  sensuality  to  destroy  manhood 
;  the  realm  of  institutions  and  the  realm  of  eon- 
;  are  equally  assailed.  The  destructive  sweep  of 
lovement  thus  includes  what  may  be  called  the 
ve  and  subjective  worlds  in  some  of  their  most 
ant  phases.  The  second  movement  shows  the 
tion  of  both  the  institutional  and  the  moral  ele- 
in  the  accession  of  a  King  who  has  elevated  him- 

be  their  chief  representative.  The  whole  action, 
>re,  exhibits  the  transition  from  a  period  of  political 
^ration  and  social  corruption  to  the  new  era  of 
il  happiness  and  elevation  embodied  in  the  new 
ch. 

ill  be  noticed,  too,  that  in  this  play  also  there  are 
^eads  running  alongside  of  each  other,  which  were 
islv  called  the  elevated  or  serious  thread,  and  the 
comic  thread.  In  the  first  is  depicted  the  political 
e ;  hence  it  separates  into  two  parties  the  sup- 
and  the  opponents  of  the  government.  The  second 
lias  as  its  central  figure  Falstaff,  and  portrays  the 
lepra\ity  of  the  time.  In  the  end.  Prince  Henry 
ces  Falstaff  and  adheres  to  the  Chief  Justice,  an 
•  of  (juite  the  opposite  character.  This  indicates 
ly  a  change  in  the  Prince,  but  also  a  change  in  the 
—  a  change  from  corrupt  practices  to  fair  dealing 
pait  both  of  individual  and  of  government.  Rebel- 
not  to  be  i)ut  down  by  wanton  violation  of  good 
uch  aft  Prince  John  was  guilty  of ;  private  character 
o  be  ty])ifi(Hl  in  Falstaff.  King  Henry  the  Fourth 
lee])ly  infected  with  the  time ;  he  cannot  pass  into 
mised  land.     He  was  tainted  with  political  crime 
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in  earlv  life,  and  with  moral  violation  in  his  later  years. 
He,  lhorL'f(^re,  cannot  introduce  the  coming  epK^eh. 

I.  1.  Pickinir  up  the  lii'st  thread  as  divided  into  its 
opposing  parties,  let  us  i)roceed  to  consider  the  rebels,  of 
Trhom  there  are  two  groups  —  one  around  Northumberland 
and  one  around  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Northuml>er- 
land  lies  at  his  castle  pretending  to  be  sick,  but  is  really 
waitinor  to  hear  the  result  of  the  battle  at  Shrewsburv. 
Rumor  at  first  flatters  him  with  a  favorable  rej)ort,  but 
soon  turns  bitter  with  truthful  news.  His  son.  Hotspur, 
has  been  defeated  and  slain;  his  brother,  Worcester,  is  a 
prisoner;  tlie  cause  of  rebelUon  is  lost.  At  once  he 
throws  off  the  disguise  of  sickness,  and  is  ready  to  rush 
headlong  into  danger.  His  first  impulse  is  to  unite  with 
the  other  malcontents  and  continue  the  war,  but,  when  he 
has  had  a  little  time  to  cool  off,  he  easily  lets  himself  be 
persuaded  by  his  wife  and  daughter-in-law  into  taking 
fliirht  for  Scotland.  He  never  seems  to  have  entered 
heartily  into  the  rebellion  against  Henrj'  the  Fourth:  it 
was  elearly  against  his  judgment.  Hence  his  activity  was 
paralyzed  —  nc>t  so  much  from  cowardice  as  from  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  entei'prise.  His  part  was  by  no  means 
a  manlv  <^>ne,  vet  it  can  hardlv  be  called  treacherous ;  he 
had  the  foresiirht  to  look  for  reverses  and  save  himself. 
Quite  different  does  he  apiK^ar  in  Richard  the  Second; 
there  he  is  the  V)oldest  and  most  active  among  the  sup- 
porters of  Boling]»roke.  The  change  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  distrust  of  the  success  of  this  second  rebellion. 

The  three  IV'reys  have  now  run  their  course ;  they  are 
the  Kebel  Family  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  expression, 
and  represent  one  side  of  the  conflict  which  forms  the 
leading  theme  of  the  Lancastrian  Tetralogy'.     They  are 
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filled  with  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  yet  each  manifests  it 

a  different  phase.     Worcester  is  the  crafty  intriguer, 

ose  delight  is  in  plotting  —  plotting  for  the  pleasure  of 

J  thing  rather,  since  sound  discretion  would  have  dic- 

:ed  the  opposite  policy.     But  he  was  met  by  a  man — 

3nr3'  Bohngbroke  —  compared  with  whom  he  had    not 

irned  the  rudiments  of  political  cunning  and  dissimula- 

)n.     The   noblest  of    the  Percys  is  Hotspur  —  open, 

nerous,  chivalrous  ;  he  is  quite  the  reverse  of  his  uncle, 

id   even  of  his  father.     His  counterpart  on  the  other 

:le  is  the   young  Prince  Harry.     Northumberland  has 

early  the  soundest  head  of  all  the  family ;  he  is  not  vic- 

mized  by  his  own  cunning  like  Worcester,  nor  by  his 

svn  rashness  like  Hotspur.     His  character  falls  between 

le  two,  and  his  fate  is  that  of  a  man  who  cannot  support, 

ad  who  cannot  refuse  to  support,  a  hazardous  enterprise. 

t  is  wortliy  of  notice   that  the  two   sons.  Hotspur  and 

Yinee  Henry,  resembling  each  other  in  many  respects, 

ave  characters  quite  opposite  to  those  of  their  fathers. 

Tlie  second  group  of  rebels  is  gathered  around  the  Arch- 

)ishop   of  York.     They  are   discussing   the  question  of 

continuing  the  war ;  some  have  hope,  others  are  doubtful. 

^lien,  however,  the  statement  is  made  that  the   King's 

'orees  are  divided  and  his  coffers  are  empty,  the  Arch- 

)ishop  boldly  decides  on  fighting.     His  grievance  seems 

,o  be  mainly  personal — the  death  of  his  brother;  but  he 

ntroduces  a  new  element  into  the  struggle,  whose  power 

s  by  no  means  to  be  despised.     He  gives  the  sanction  of 

iod  to  rebellion  ;   'Mie  turns  insurrection  to  religion  *'  by 

r  irtue  of  liis  holy  office  ;  he  governs,  not  merely  the  bodies, 

)ut  the  souls  of  liis  followers.     Hitherto  the  conflict  was 

>nly  political ;  now  the  Church  is  drawn  into  it,  partially 
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at  :o:i^t.  an  I  rt*<:<t:\noe  to  the  State  receives  tlie  sryr-.^il 
*»f  IK:\v«.!i.  Hut  tl;>  tlemcnt,  t*-*.  ei::>:  >:iik  ':^^:rr 
nati':i:tl:tv.  wh:-.::  :<  h^iv  a>seit<-i  a^-^ve  a"  ":::er  :r:::.:- 
i'\--.  Tii^.'  -.'.vyjTv  wero  ii.-^stile  :■>  Kinj  Heiirv  the  F:-.-.r:l 
fr.'!i;  t':.t'  '^'rJ::in::i:,^  a:;*!  fonut-i  o^r.sivrii'.-ie^  ainvliis:  lv.z:: 
hvi:  c  ivl:^!':;.  a<  >a:i .ti-'niii:!  rtO«c*I:.>n.  ii:'.:<t  :«as>  "l  tr: 

•«  '^  A 

tl.e  y-kv.  Hal  tlu-re  '-oeii  i\\\\  e-:*  w- nit  ion  Vni-t^ix-::  ti-- 
1- •::::- til  a::.i  t.-.er:'.a.  :ri>i:ri:ints.  the  tr- •;::.. e  wou.i  .".av-: 
l«iM.-:i  far  !::":\-  >er!'i\is  :  l:;t  rev.»l;:ti'.«ii  ha>  alwav^  a::  irJLrr- 

m 

eiit  ttii  k:.'jv  t*«  re  Villi;  tior.izf  itself. 

AVv  li.iw  vu^^  t''  thi-  si'lt"  i'f  the  KiiiiT.     N't  i^t::i  is 

i\-A-'i:«  r>.  The  iiiiu-ra'.  -li-ij-^itio!!  vf  his  for-.-es  after  :':.-: 
i -attic  -'f  >i.r«.'wO.;;yy  is.  h- •wtVuF.  in'ii'.ate-l :  a  j-ar:  tiioves 
aja::>t  ti-v  FrviK-h.  a  r«art  apiiris:  Glen-lower.  wh->se  lestl 
ai-  •  :>  r.::..  -ro  1.  ^'.it  the  n;ain  work  falls  to  iLe  share  :t 
x\,K-  W"  --.  -  ;:r.  ur  Prino^.-  J««hn  an-1  Westni-^rehir.i.  wh>  ar^ 
>i'..:  :ij:/.:.-t  ti;o  Arvh^:-hoT»  an-.l  Northi;iKl«er!a:-i-.i.  I:  is 
'..[^  \:.<  liv:«*i.in  of  tht-  r-ival  anuv  whioh  is  of  a::v  inter- 
t -t  t-r  :>  hvri-afttr.  Pri:i«e  Ilenrv.  notw:ths:a:;d:r.i:  lis 
i\-.\:.t  >i-:v:  v<,  -i-'O-i  i:"t  i  art:ei;ate  in  the  tiial  srr.iiTir.r : 
h •  :  -  '.:-.—::._:  t : . r •  •  i; j:': :  a  •  i i  f[\- r r r.t  orde al  —  ihr* >i:^v  a  s;  ir- 
i".:ai  ri'.r.  w'.. :..":.  is  to  ''iirn  him  into  moral  v-uritv.  It  is 
a!-  •  ^vi  i".  :':.:\t  \,v  ':.i\.<  nv  sh.are  in  the  monstrc»t;s  breach  oi 
f:.:t:.  :';.r  '.rji:  w:.i.,h  thi-  re'»eiiivn  comes  to  an  en-.i  a:  The 
l.:\:.  i-  ■■:   Pr::;'i-  J-hn. 

H  .:  '.v-.:-:  ..f  :':.c  Kiii^::  ^^'e  are  intrcNl;:oe*i  into  ihe  :vala- 
:::/.  "..:.::.'  ir  :i:  !.i_:':.t :  there  he  sits,  worn,  hair^lHT^i.  iiis- 
i  L.-^  I.  -I  rk::._  ::.  vai-  a  littit-  rei-.'Se  throiiirh  sleei^.  The 
r-  yi -:  ■■:  i.:--  •»  :■  'ei.t«*  t-n'ovs  the  sweet  l^x^u  of  irbioh 
i.r  i-  1-  .  y'.\»  1 :  •  arv  an-.l  rt-n^oi^^e  are  feaslins  on  his  verr 
>    .". :  .:.:.  rv -t  ::o  !nore.     The  internal  stnigvrle  now 
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into  prominence — indeed,  takes  entire  possession  of 
miin.     The  fear  of  retribution  glances  out  startled 

that  pallid  face,  from  that  feverish  eye ;  broken  in 
[  and  body,  he  gazes  terrified  at  every  occurrence, 
ctins:  that  his  turn  has  come  in  the  revolution  of  the 
J,  which  ''make  mountains  level  and  the  continent 
itself  into  the  sea. ' '  He  looks  backward  and  beholds : 
rapidl}^  have  men  risen  and  then  sunk  down  forever 
night;  are  not  we  sinking,  too?  "The  body  of  our 
lom — how  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseases  grow,  and 
what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it?  '*  But  what  most 
)les  him  is  that  prophetic  warning  of  Richard's  to 
humberland,  now  turned  out  true:     "  The  time  will 

that  foul  sin,  gathering  head,  shall  break  into  cor- 
on.''  Here  it  all  is.  Nor  should  the  reader  forget 
>te  that  this  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Uuks 
ng  together  the  Lancastrian  Tetralog3\  Yet  into  this 
serious  of  all  possible  moods  the  dissembler  thrusts 
}\i ;  as,  when  speaking  of  his  seizure  of  the  throne, 
[ing  says,  in  repentant  strain : 

—  •*  God  knows  I  had  no  such  intent, 
But  that  necessity  so  bowed  the  State 
That  1  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss.*' 

V 

we  must  remember  that  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  the 
I  of  his  own  guile  ;  the  line  between  conscious  inten- 
xnd  unconscious  impulse  is  hard  to  be  drawn  in  his 
Lcter.  lie  was,  however,  a  dissembler  by  nature ;  he 
ot  need  to  think  to  be  one.  Thus  that  deed  of  wrong 
to  King  Richard  is  the  specter  which  is  haunting  him 
uid  night,  and  which  makes  him  writhe  in  the  agony 
'rror,  and  sweat,  as  it  were,  huge  blood-drops  of 
rse. 
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Now  follows  a  most  important  passage.  Warwick,  m 
trying  to  comfort  the  excited  mind  of  the  King,  is  led  to 
account  for  Richard's  wonderful  gift  of  foretelling  the 
future.  Here  is  stated  the  rational  principle  of  all  proph- 
ecy, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  innermost  thought  of  this 
Tetralogy : 

"  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives 
Fipfuring  the  nature  of  times  deceasM; 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  view,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time; 
King  Kiohard  might  create  a  perfect  guess 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him, 
Would  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater  falseness, 
Whi(;h  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon. 
Unless  on  you.  " 

Men  must  work  out  their  character  —  mast  follow  their 
deepest  principle.  Let  this  principle  be  once  accurately 
observed  and  understood,  then  their  future  conduct  may 
be  well  predicted.  ''These  things  are  necessities'* — 
governed  by  the  most  rigid  logic.  Rebelhon  being  given 
as  the  fundamental  principle  of  Percy's  nature,  what  he 
will  do  can  easily  be  prophesied.  Indeed,  the  King  him- 
self has  all  along  been  acting  upon  such  a  view,  and^ 
hence,  he  has  determined  to  put  down  the  insurgent 
family.  The  trouble  with  him,  however,  is  that  he  has 
deposed  a  monarch ;  therefore  the  same  inexorable  logic 
perpetually  threatens  his  deposition.  Note  again  that  the 
passage  just  cited  is,  perhaps,  the  most  significant  one  in 
the  entire  Tetralogy,  which  has  its  logical  movement  stated 
here  by  the  Poet  himself. 

Such  is  the  first  thread  of  the  first  movement,  with  its 
two  parties  and  their  respective  tendencies.     The  insur- 
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3tion,  though  reinforced  by  the  sanction  of  religion,  m 
Qing  to  pieces  through  lack  of   combined  action ;  it  is 
;stro3dng  itself.     On  the  other  band,  King  Henry  the 
)urth  is   harassed  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
hical  violations,  and  is  terrified  at  the  universal  corrup- 
Dn  of  the  times.     Political  wrong  has  begotten  moral 
'ofligacy,  which  is  now  to  be  unrolled  before  our  eyes  in 
series  of  wild  pictures  and  embodied  in  a  kind  of  hero. 
2.    This  is  the  second  thread  of  the  first  movement,  to 
hich  we  now  pass.     Falstaff  is  the  central  figure ;  he  has 
^turned  from  the  war  to  the  city,  and  is  going  to  make 
p  in  carousals  for  the  time  spent  in  the  hardship  of  a 
ampaign.     Moreover,  he  has  brought  back  with  him  mili- 
ary fame,  which  he  proposes  to  put  to  the  best  advantage. 
Mnce  Henry  seems  to  have  voluntarily  resigned  to  him 
he  credit  of  having  slain  Hotspur,  and  tells  him  in  the 
)receding  drama : 

'*  Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back; 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  the  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have." 

Palstaff,  of  course,  accepts  the  false  reputation  and  makes 
ise  of  it  to  escape  many  a  difficulty.  Through  it  he  will 
3lude  the  grasp  of  justice  and  replenish  his  empty  purse. 
He  keeps  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of 
sensuality,  while  Prince  Henry  is  rising  out  of  it  into  a 
aew  life. 

At  first  the  Fat  Knight  appears  before  us  in  a  rather 
iiiamiable  mood.  He  is  angry  at  the  Prince,  ^hom  he 
jackbites  for  having  made  sport  of  him ;  the  two  are 
nanifestly  separating.  Next  Falstaff  berates  the  trades- 
nan  with  whom  he  can  get  no  credit ;  this  is  one  among  a 
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number  of  hints  which  indicate  a  conflict  between  the 
shop-keeper  and  the  gentleman ;  chivalry  is  clearly  on  the 
decline  in  these  "  costermonger  days.''  But  here  comes 
the  Chief  Justice,  about  to  call  him  to  account  for  the 
Gadshill  robbery,  and  for  misleading  the  Prince.  Falstaff 
shows  his  usual  dexterity  in  defense ;  it  is,  however,  the 
report  of  his  "service  at  Shrewsbury''  which  rescues 
him.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  once  more  for  the  field  of  battle,  but  he  really  has  no 
such  intention  at  present. 

Sir  John  is  now  seen  in  his  domestic  relations  with  his 
hostess.  He  refuses  to  pay  his  board-bill,  and  she  causes 
him  to  be  arrested;  thence  results  great  turmoil,  with 
second  appearance  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The  complaint 
of  the  hostess  is  pathetic :  ' '  He  hath  put  all  my  substance 
into  that  fat  belly  of  his."  But  she  has  still  a  stronger 
indictment  against  him,  namely,  a  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage.  The  Chief  Justice  commands  the  satisfaction 
of  the  wrongs,  but  Falstaff  knows  his  cue  well:  "I  do 
desire  deliverance  from  these  oflSicers,  being  upon  hasty 
employment  in  the  King's  affairs."  Thus  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a  man  by  the  State  becomes  the  means  of 
protecting  the  vilest  profligacy.  It  is  also  seen  how  the 
social  corruption  of  the  period  was  fostered  by  the  civil 
troubles,  and  how  morals  are  often  ruined  by  politics. 
Supposed  sersdces  rendered  to  the  country  in  time  of 
danger  are  made  to  cloak  villainy  and  disarm  justice. 

Next  Prince  Henry  appears  on  the  scene.  He  manifests 
a  dissatisfied  state  of  mind ;  he  confesses  himself  to  be 
indeed  sad.  The  cause  seems  to  be  twofold  —  the  sick- 
ness of  his  father,  and  his  own  public  infamy.  Sorrow 
meet  for  repentance  has  touched  the  young  man  with  its 
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;.     "  My  heart  bleeds  inwardly, ' '  says  he.     But  nobody 

uld  believe  any  tears  of  his  to  be  genuine ;  even  Poins, 

intimate  companion,  would  think  him  a  hypocrite  were 

to  weep.     Association  with  Falstaff  has  ruined  his  good 

me  ;  it  is  time  to  change  his  course  of  life,  he  feels.    But 

3re  must  be  one  more  wild  adventure  before  the  close  of 

5  gay  career.     He  and  Poins  are  going  to  disguise  them- 

Ives  as  tapsters,  and  observe  Falstaff  in  his  revels  at 

astcheap,  where  several  things  will  be  found  out. 

The  scene  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  will  not  abide 

uch  handling.     It  is  the  world  of  sensuality  in  its  gross- 

;t  forms ;  Falstaff  is  its  supreme  hero.      The  immoral 

ements  of  society  concentrate  here  in  unbridled  debauch- 

ry ;  it  is  a  perpetual  carnival  of  swinish  passion.      Man 

nd  woman  are  l)oth  present,  outcasts  from  the  institu- 

onal  relations  of  life,  yet  of  necessity  joined  together  in 

ome  common  principle  of  existence.     It  is  the  Perverted 

"amily  which  now  stares  us  in  the  face.     Let  us  also,  only 

or  a    moment,   look   at   its   representatives  in   the  two 

emales.      There  is  the  hostess,  of  whom  Master  Tisick, 

:he  deputy,  said  that  she  was  in  an  ill  name,  and  we  may 

»vell  Ijelieve  Master  Tisick.     She  is  ignorant  and  coarse  in 

:he  extreme,  yet  not  i^ithout   a  touch  of  sympathy  and 

ove.      Far  more  worthy  of  note  is  Doll  Tearsheet,  who 

)ossesses  wit  and  culture,  but  not  virtue.     Sir  John  takes 

)articular  delight  in  her  company,  as  she  furnishes  food 

joth  for  his  intellect  and  his  sensuality.     She  is,  indeed,  a 

jort  of  female  Falstaff,  with  the  same  mental  endowments 

md  moral  defects.      Here,  too,  in  this  Perverted  Family 

:here  rises  many  a  throb  of  noble  emotion:   "Thou'lt  set 

ne   a  weeping,  an   thou  sayest  so'* — the  tears  flow  at 

carting. 
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Of  course  no  such  a  revel  is  complete  without  a  brawl, 
which  is  here  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  Ancient  Pistol, 
the  swaggerer,  whom  Doll  cannot  endure  for  his  "fustian.** 
A  strange  development  of  literar}^  taste  in  a  place  of  that 
kind,  one  reflects.  But  a  main  result  of  the  Prince's  disguise 
is,  he  hears  how  Falstaff  calumniates  him  behind  his  back. 
Thus  the  breach  between  them  is  visibly  widened.  This 
adventure  at  the  Boar's  Head  corresponds  to  the  adventure 
at  Gadshill  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  both  are 
similar  in  plot,  ^^et  quite  different  in  their  surroundings  and 
their  purpose.  The  former  shows  the  ^^olation  of  the 
ciWl  institution,  the  latter  of  the  domestic  institution. 

But  now  we  are  to  see  Falstaff' s  violation  of  the  civil 
institution  in  a  new  phase  —  a  phase  which  is  always  certain 
to  make  its  appearance  in  a  time  of  protracted  war.  The 
recruiting  service  is  seized  upon  by  the  corrupter  as  a 
means  for  getting  money ;  men  are  impressed  as  soldiers 
who  buy  themselves  off  by  biibing  the  officers.  The  result 
is  that  the  State  obtains  no  troops,  and  the  people  are 
everywhere  demoralized.  Already  Falstaff  has  been 
engaged  in  this  business ;  he  said  in  the  First  Part  of 
Ilettnj  the  Fourth  that  he  had  "  misused  the  King's  press 
damnably."  He  now  goes  into  the  country  and  begins 
his  villainous  work,  sowing  the  whole  land  with  the  seeds 
of  corruption.  It  is  a  very  vi^id,  yet  very  true,  picture 
—  that  one  of  Justice  Shallow  and  his  court.  Thus  the 
right  arm  of  the  nation  is  paralyzed  for  warlike  effort 
without,  and  its  heart  within  is  eaten  away  by  the  vulture 
of  profligacy. 

Such  is  the  career  of  Falstaff,  before  his  return  to  the 
army,  in  his  relations  to  society.  His  attitude  is  seen  to 
be  negative  toward  the  whole  Ethical  World.     He  is  the 
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iversal  corrupter;  the  destructive  sweep  of  his  deeds 

•ows  down  quite  every  barrier  erected  against  license 

d  passion.     The  Poet  has  shown  him  in  three  essential 

ases:     His  disregard  of  the  moral  obligations   of  the 

dividual,  his  pollution  of  the  Family,  his  prostitution  of 

e  State.     Yet  he  is  not  the  somber  villain  —  he  is  still 

.  amusing  companion ;  the  sparkle  of  his  wit  throws  a 

rt  of  light  upon  his  dark  actions.     But  he  is  descend- 

g ;  the  bestial  side  of  his  nature  is  increasing ;  his  intel- 

ct  is  not  what  it  was,  but  is  growing  dim  in  a  sensual 

laos. 

Thus  the  first  movement  comes  to  an  end.  It  has  shown 
le  nation  struggUng  with  Rebellion ;  a  monster  which  has 
Iways  two  heads  —  violence  without  and  corruption 
ithin ;  a  flame-breathing  monster,  which  not  only  lays 
aste  the  land  with  fire  and  death,  but  also  emits  a  subtle, 
lalarious  poison,  which  long  infects  the  system  of  the 
urvivors.  Yet  it  is  a  monster  which  must  sometimes  be 
raked  up  in  order  to  destroy  what  is  worse ;  but,  when 
nee  fed  to  fatness  by  success,  hard  it  is  to  kill  him  —  a 
ask  which  King  Henry  has  undertaken  to  his  infinite 
orrow.  Indeed,  it  is  an  impossible  task  for  this  monarch ; 
le  has  himself  inhaled  too  much  of  that  poisonous  breath, 
or  did  he  not  first  nourish  rebellion  ?  Both  the  monster 
,nd  the  King  will  die  together  —  both  are  now  dying. 
?his  part  of  the  action  alone  remains  to  be  considered. 

II.  The  second  movement  shows  the  transition  from 
he  Old  to  the  New  —  from  moral  and  national  disorgani- 
ation  to  the  restored  country  under  a  new  monarch. 
?he  elevated  thread  is  made  up  of  two  main  incidents  — 
he  end  of  the  rebellion  and  the  death  of  King  Henry  the 
•"ourth  —  both  passing  away  together  and  leaving  behind 
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11  ruler  who  never  was  tainted  with  political  wrong,  and 
wlio  lias  washed  away  his  moral  delinquency. 

1.  The  rebels  luider  the  Archbishop  of  York  are  stand- 
ing arrayed  against  the  ro^'al  troops  under  Piince  John. 
Before  trying  tlie  appeal  to  arms,  messages  pass  between 
tlie  leaders  of  tlie  opposing  forces ;  there  result  two  con- 
ferences in  order  to  bring  the  difficulty  to  a  peaceful  con- 
clusion. Now  follows  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  both 
sides,  maintained  ))y  men  who  are  ready  to  supix)ii;  their 
princij)les  with  their  lives.  It  is  an  interesting  discussion 
—  one  that  must  give  the  collision  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  this  Tetralogy.  Here  we  see  stated  the  two  conflicting 
elements  which  began  with  Richard  the  Second  and  are  just 
now  lowering  on  each  other  in  armed  hostility  —  the  right 
of  revolution,  the  riglit  of  authority ;  first  one  side,  then 
the  other.  To  carry  the  mind  back  more  readily,  a  son  of 
that  famous  Mowbray,  wliom  fierce  Bolingbrol^e  challenged 
long  ago,  is  here,  eager  to  fight  his  father's  foe.  The 
whole  subject  is  thoroughl}^  gone  over  again,  wherein  we 
need  not  follow  the  speaker ;  it  would  be  only  a  repetition 
of  what  has  been  already  said.  At  last,  a  full  satisfaction 
of  grievances  is  promised  and  accepted ;  the  army  of  the 
insurgents  is  dismissed  ;  peace  is  the  joyful  word. 

Suddenly  the  rebel  leaders  are  seized  and  hurried  to  the 
"block  of  death,"  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  Prince 
John  tries  to  hide  his  action  thi'ough  evasive  language,  but 
an  unwarrantable  breach  of  faith  it  remains  to  the  straight- 
forward mind.  It  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  policy ;  the 
men  liad  laid  down  their  arms,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  their  death.  We  feel  that  this  Prince  John  has 
inherited  the  worst  side  of  his  father's  character;  that 
under  his  rule  the  moral  perv^ersity  of  the  time  could  not 
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ealed.  This  must  be  accomplished  along  with  the 
ression  of  the  rebelHon.  Prince  Henry  is  the  one 
possesses  the  double  gift ;  we  need  no  longer  wonder 
he  was  kept  out  of  the  second  expedition.  He  is  the 
of  open  and  honorable  warfare,  as  at  Shrewsbury-; 
f  treacherous  and  cruel  artifice,  as  at  Graultree  Forest. 
le  rebellion  is  ended ;  the  nation  is  now  united  within 
' ;  the  great  work  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  is 
t  completed.  One  thing  remains  to  harass  him — the 
ble  discord  in  the  royal  family,  owing  to  the  sup- 
i  waywardness  of  Prince  Henry.  The  domestic  diffi- 
'  will  next  be  settled  between  father  and  son.  Warwick 
1  comes  in  with  his  words  of  solace,  which  should  be 
3d  in  full  as  the  true  theory  of  the  Prince's  character: 

"  The  Prince  but  studies  his  companions 
Like  a  strange  tongue ;  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
'Tis  needful  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  look'd  upon  and  leam'd ;  which,  once  attained, 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use, 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.    So,  like  gross  terms. 
The  Prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers ;  and  their  memory- 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  measure  live, 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others, 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages." 

iys  Warwick,  whom  the  Poet  has  before  employed  as 
iterpreter  to  explain  what  might  be  misunderstood  in 
lay.  But  even  Warwick  is  by  no  means  convinced 
LB  truth  of  his  own  statements ;  he  spoke  to  quiet  the 
King.  Nobody,  therefore,  in  England  at  that  time 
cted  anything  good  of  the  Prince ;  he  is  a  character 
comprehended,  and,  indeed,  not  comprehensible  by 
i  men  to-day.     For  are  not  good  and  evil  held  to  be 

25 
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two  absolutely  distinct  Universes,  between  which  there  is 
not  even  a  thinkable  connection?  Like  the  old  Florentine 
Dante's,  the  Prince's  road  to  Heaven  Hes  through  Hell. 
Already  we  have  noticed  some  signs  of  regeneration  in 
him. 

There  he  stands  now  beside  the  bed  of  his  dying  father, 
with  tears  flowing ;  a  softened  heart  at  least,  one  may  say. 
There,  too,  is  the  crow^n,  s3niibol  of  the  authority  to  which 
he  will  soon  succeed ;  it  calls  forth  many  a  sober  reflection, 
l)ut,  at  the  same  time,  the  fiercest  resolution  to  retain  it  on 
his  own  brow.  The  King  rouses  from  his  stupor ;  the  last 
misunderstanding,  with  sharp  upbraidings ;  then,  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation  between  father  and  son.  But  the 
old  politician  cannot  leave  the  world  except  in  a  haze  of 
])olicy ;  it  was  his  deep-laid  scheme  "to  lead  out  many  to 
the  Holy  Land,"  so  that  they  would  not  "look  too  near 
unto  my  state."  His  last  ad\ice  is:  "Therefore,  my 
Harry,  be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds  with  foreign 
quarrels,"  lest  the  monster,  rebellion,  may  suddenly  come 
to  life  again.  Harry  being  overwhelmed  just  now  with 
sorrow,  let  us  answer  for  him :  ' '  Thou  cunning  old  fox, 
wilt  thou  not  get  out  of  this  world  in  a  hurry !  Too  much 
has  England  ah*eady  had  of  falsehood — a  soul-consuming 
dragon,  worse  than  rebellion.  Thy  Harry  will  march  out 
against  a  foreign  nation,  but  with  far  different  motives. 
Take  note  that  the  vulpine  breed  shall  no  longer  sit  upon 
a  throne,  but  shall  be  hunted  into  its  dark  burrow  in  the 
l)owels  of  the  earth,  amid  the  gloomy  forest."  The  King's 
final,  ver\'  curious,  stroke  of  pohcy  is  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  heart  of  England,  and  thus  fulfill  his  vow.    J 

2.    The  Falstafl^ian  thread  may  now  be  resumed,  and 
continued  to  the  end.     It  shows  the  Fat  Hero  in  war» 
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r  his  remarkable  career  among  peacf  ul  people.     His 

ture  of  the  Knight  Coleville  is  a  piece  of  extravagant 

lesqne  in  the  genuine  Quixotic  vein.     It  is,  doubtless, 

true  method  of  portraying  such  a  character  on  the 

i  of  battle.     Falstaff  as  a  soldier  is  a  wild  burlesque ; 

him  be  shown  so.     We  have  seen  in  his  previous  con- 

3t  the  utter  disregard  of  all  ethical  principles ;  how  can 

be  expected  now  to  fight  for  them,  especially  for.  the 

ite  of  whose  essence   his  whole  life  is  one  violation? 

t  the  rewards  of  courage  and  patriotism  are  what  he 

nts.     If  he  can  get  them  by  loud  pretense, ^does  it  make 

y  difference  in  the  enjoyment  of  them?     So  he  claims 

once  the  recompense  of  valor — that  is,  something  which 

can  appreciate.     Fictitious  courage  serves  as  well  as 

nuine,  and  is  far  less  dangerous ;  this  is  Falstaff' s  theory 

the  matter,  nor  can  a  man  easily  be  brought  to  fight  for 

at  which  is  not  in  him. 

Sir  John  has  now  reached  quite  the  summit  of  his  delu- 

on  ;  from  it  he  is  soon  to  be  suddenly  hurled  dowru     His 

ilogy  on  sack  makes  appetite  not  only  the  controUing, 

ut  the  creative,  principle  of  inteUigence ;  man's  spiritual 

atiu*e  is  just  inverted  thus  —  quite  Falstaff' s  own  condi- 

on.     His  deceit  practiced  on  Shallow  is  an  act  of  poetic 

[?tribution — the  rich  desert  of  a  knavish  simpleton.    But, 

hen  Sir  John  imagines  that  his  harvest  has  come  with  the 

ccession  of  the  new  King,  the  time  has  arrived  when  he 

lust  be  undeceived  by  the  most  emphatic  declaration : 

•'  I  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death, 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders, 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile." 

et,  if  "you  do  reform  yourselves,"  as  I,  the  Prince, 
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have  done,  then  we  shall  "give  you  advancement."  A 
new  England  will  that  make,  indeed,  if  thoroughly  carried 
out ;  the  whole  element  represented  by  Falstaff  must  now 
sink  out  of  sight  or  be  regenerated.  What  else  is  said 
here  but  that,  poUtical  rebelhon  being  dead,  moral  corrup- 
tion must  die,  too,  or  be  buried  alive  in  some  dark  cavern- 
ous retreat  ?  Truely  a  New  Epoch  will  now  begin  under 
a  New  Ruler. 

The  problem  of  Rebellion,  which  has  occupied  the  King 
in  both  paits  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  is  now  solved.  Two 
methods  have  been  tried  —  open  battle  and  treacherous 
diplomacy.  The  spirit  of  insurrection  is  subdued,  but 
the  struggle  has  been  prolific  of  every  kind  of  moral  vio- 
lation. This,  too,  has  now  been  banished  out  of  the  royal 
presence  and  out  of  the  royal  conduct.  Thus  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  changed  country,  changed  objects  of  national 
ambition,  with  a  changed  King.  There  miust  follow  a 
new  drama,  whose  heroic  figure  is  to  be  King  Henry  the 
Fifth. 
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^e  have  now  reached  the  last  play  of  the  Lancastrian 

ralogy.     Henry  the  Fourth^  with  its  two  parts,  was 

ipied  with  the  internal  affairs  of  England ;  it  portrays 

great  national  transition  from  revolution  triumphant  to 

Dlution  suppressed — from  civil  discord  to  domestic 

mony.     The  dynasty  has  been  changed  and  the  country 

acquiesced.     A  great  ruler  has  spent  his  life-time  in 

}  long,  wearisome,  and  painful  struggle,  the  right  of 

ich  and  the  wrong  of  which  have  torn  his  mind  with 

ir  ever-recurring  contradictions.    But  the  work  is  done, 

1  is  well  done ;  England  is  now  a  unit  within  herself, 

i  not  a  mass  of  warring  fragments ;  the  spirit  of  rebel- 

n  has  been  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  its  noblest  and 

)st  powerful  representatives ;    no  such  personage  as  the 

Ihmt  Hotspur  will  again  arise  to  make  it  attractive  with 

auty  and  chivalrous  daring. 

The  result  is  that  a  new  national  life  has  appeared, 
lose  vigor  is  pulsating  through  the  whole  land  with 
iparalleled  energy.  England  is  fired  with  the  hope  and 
dor  of  youth ;  her  inward  impulse  is  dri\dng  her  forward 
some  higher  destiny ;  a  narrow,  insular  existence  has 
come  too  limited  for  her  mighty  aspiration.  The  nation 
loudly  calling  for  a  great  enterprise  abroad,  wherein  it 
ay  realize  this  new  spirit  by  enlarging  the  country  with 
w  territory,  and  may  give  expression,  by  deeds  of  valor^ 
the  awakened  impulse  of  nationahty. 
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But  the  nation  is  chiefly  fortunate  in  the  present  turn  of 
affairs  on  account  of  having  a  leader,  a  man  who  embodies, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the  national  regeneration. 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  now  seated  on  the  throne ;  he,  along 
with  his  country,  has  passed  through  the  political  and  the 
moral  fire  which  burns,  yet  purifies ;  both  are  one  in  char- 
acter and  aspiration.  The  father,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
could  hardly  have  been  the  successful  leader  of  a  foreign 
enterprise ;  his  great  vocation  was  to  put  down  domestic 
revolution  —  to  effect  which,  cunning  as  well  as  violence 
had  to  be  employed.  The  function  of  the  subtle  politi- 
cian has  ended  with  liis  life ;  the  immoral  taint  which 
infected  his  character  must  also  be  cleansed  from  the  land. 
Henry  the  Fifth  steps  forth,  the  warlike  champion  and 
piu'ified  man ;  he  has  overthrown  Hotspur  on  the  one 
hand,  and  has  cast  off  Falstaff  on  the  other ;  both  con- 
(piests  are  equally  necessary  to  make  him  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  his  people  —  the  outer  and  inner  conquests 
of  an  heroic  soul. 

England,  therefore,  is  seen  marching  under  his  leader- 
ship to  the  subjugation  of  a  foreign  foe.  Nothing  remains 
to  be  done  at  home  adequate  to  the  national  ambition 
which  is  bursting  forth  on  all  sides ;  the  pent-iip  energj'' 
nnist  find  a  vent  outwards.  In  what  channel  will  it  thrust 
itself?  Just  across  a  naiTow  strip  of  water  lies  France, 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  nation ;  on  France,  therefore, 
the  storm  will  be  likel}'  to  fall.  Many  an  old  score  is  now 
to  be  settled  between  the  two  peoples.  Each  has  always 
been  ii  l)arrier  to  the  other ;  cannot  that  barrier  be  swept 
down  by  us,  the  English?  No,  not  permanently,  scone 
may  give  the  answer  here  ;  for  it  is  just  that  barrier  that 
makes  3'ou  both  just  what  3'ou  are  —  two  distinct  nations^ 
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nd  and  France.     Remove  it,  and  England  will  suffer 

end  quite  as  much  as  France;  indeed,  if  she  be 
3sf  ul  in  breaking  down  all  national  boundaries,  she 
3se  the  very  thing  which  she  is  so  vehemently  main- 
g,  namely,  nationaUty. 

:  this  reflection  lies  beyond  the  play — in  fact,  beyond 
)nsciousuess  of  the  Poet.  To  him,  Henry  the  Fifth 
.  to  be  the  supreme  tyi^e  of  the  national  hero,  and 
)nquest  of  France  the  highest  national  object.  Thus 
ancastrian  Tetralogy  comes  to  an  end ;  it  portrays 
Lily  constructive  epoch  of  Enghsh  History  according 
e  conception  of  Shakespeare,  showing  the  glorious 
f  the  country  from  rebellion  at  home  to  the  subjec- 
>f  its  ancient  enemy  abroad.  Herein,  therefore,  the 
5t  pinnacle  of  nationality  is  reached,  and  the  poetical 
must  conclude.  The  Yorkian  Tetralogy  was  writ- 
rst,  though  it  follows  the  Lancastrian  in  historical 
;  the  Poet  has,  in  consequence,  not  developed  the 

ground  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  play  of 
y  the  Fifth  is,  hence,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
sli  Historical  series. 

3  structure  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  without  its  hke  in 
^speare.  The  employment  of  choruses  or  prologues 
ecede  every  Act,  as  is  the  case  here,  is  unknown  in 
•f  his  other  works,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  play  of 
les.      The  object  of   these  choruses  seems,  in   the 

twofold ;  they  announce  the  subject  of  the  Acts 
I  are  to  follow,  and  mark  with  some  care  the  large 
of  time  which  are  to  be  passed  over  by  the  mind. 

tliey  try  to  connect  somewhat  more  closely  the 
nted  parts  of  the  drama.  The  Poet  himself  clearly 
:he  loose  texture  of  his  work ;  he  is  full  of  apologies, 
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which  imply  his  own  judgment  of  its  main  weakness.  He 
appears  to  feel  that  he  has  transcended  quite  the  limits  of 
Dramatic  Art — the  theme  is  too  extensive  for  represen- 
tation  on  a  petty  stage ;  he  seems  almost  afraid  of  turning 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  is  continually  begging  the 
spectator  to  use  his  imagination  and  forget  the  apparent 
caricature.  In  no  other  play  is  he  seen  to  struggle  so 
hard  with  his  artistic  form  as  here ;  he  surges  and  frets 
against  its  bounds  on  every  side.  The  great  exploits  of 
his  hero  ai'e  in  danger  of  appearing  farcical  on  the  stage. 

The  whole  action  is  of  the  moving,  spectacular  kind ;  it 
is  a  series  of  historical  pictures  selected  from  one  great 
campaign,  with  a  chorus  to  exi^lain  the  general  movement 
and  to  supply  the  omitted  links.  The  play,  therefore,  is 
closely  tied  to  the  external  reahties  of  place  and  time,  and 
is  governed  to  a  less  extent  than  usual  by  an  inner  con- 
trolling thought ;  hence  criticism,  whose  function  it  is  to 
unfold  this  thought,  has  no  very  profound  task  at  present. 
The  result  is  that  Henry  the  Fifth^  judged -by  the  Shakes- 
pearian standard,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  lesser 
stars  of  the  Poet's  dramatic  constellation ;  it  is  lacking  in 
unity,  in  concentration,  in  organic  completeness.  Still,  it 
must  not  be  esteemed  too  lightly.  As  the  play  moves  in 
the  external  details  of  history,  much  has  to  be  omitted, 
since  the  dramatic  form  is  too  narrow ;  such  a  manner  of 
treatment  demands  the  fullness  and  diversity  of  the  Epic 
or  of  the  Novel.  The  dramatic  work  must  compress  all 
into  the  one  central,  glowing  point ;  only  those  events  are 
to  be  taken,  and  only  those  things  are  to  be  said,  which 
embody  directly  the  thought. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  its  spectacular  character,  the 
play  has  no  inherent  division  into  movements;  indeed^ 
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tructure  indicates  that  it  is  made  up  of  five  separate 
ires,  each  of  which  is  preceded  by  an  explanatory 
)gue.  Yet  the  entire  action  tends  to  one  supreme 
t — the  battle  of  Agincourt — in  which  single  effort 
conquest  of  France  was  accomplished.  The  dramaT] 
be  externally  divided  into  two  movements.  First,  j 
preparation  at  home  on  both  sides,  comprising  the 
two  Acts ;  secondly,  the  conflict  and  its  results 
-ting  in  the  overwhelming  success  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
and,  united  within  after  a  slight  ripple  of  opposition, 
ares  herself  for  the  struggle,  passes  over  to  the  terri- 
of  her  enemy,  subjugates  the  country,  and  tries  to 
rm  its  possession  by  an  alliance  of  marriage  with  the 
I  family  of  France. 

le  division  into  threads  is,  however,  strictly  main- 1 
(d ;  they  were  called  in  Henry  the  Fourth^  and  still  r 
be  called,  the  elevated  or  serious  thread,  and  the  low  \ 
)mic  thread.  The  first  subdivides  itself,  according  to 
)nality,  into  two  groups  —  the  French  and  the  English 
itween  whom  lies  the  conflict,  which  is  the  main  theme 
le  play.  Here  we  must  seek  for  the  political  elements 
h  control  the  work.  England  claims  the  right  to  the 
le  of  France,  and  makes  good  the  claim  by  force  of 
;.  The  sedond  or  comic  thread  has  not  less  than  four 
ps ;  there  are  the  remnants  of  the  old  FalstaflSian 
3any ;  the  three  English  common  soldiers  who  have 
little  intrigue  with  the  King;  the  group  of  officers 
isenting  the  several  British  nationahties  —  Welsh, 
ch,  Irish,  English ;  to  these  must  be  added  the  French 
cess  in  her  conversation  with  her  attendant,  Alice, 
with  the  English  King.  The  superabundance  here  is 
if  est ;  it  branches  out  into  so  many  directions  that  the 


\,.. 
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unity  of  the  work  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  —  the  central 
thought  seems  not  to  be  able  to  control  the  dramatic  luxu- 
riance springing  out  of  the  subject. 

I.  1 .  Beginning  with  the  English  side  of  the  first  thready 
we  notice  at  once  the  remarkable  change  in  the  life  of  the 
King.  He  is  no  longer  the  wild  Prince  Harry  of  East- 
cheap,  companion  of  thieves  and  revelers,  but  he  ha& 
become  a  religious  man ;  he  has  truly  received  the  new 
birth,  which  has  left  "  his  body  as  a  paradise  to  envelop 
and  contain  celestial  spirits.  ''  The  caprice  of  youthful 
wantonness,  "  hydra-headed  willfullness,  '*  has  been  com- 
pletely laid  aside,  and  there  has  been  a  full  submission  to 
the  established  order  of  the  world.  It  is  clergymen  who 
are  speaking ;  they  praise  especially  his  holy  demeanor, 
and  wonder  at  his  sudden  reformation.  Indeed,  the  play 
throughout  exalts  the  piety  of  the  King  as  one  of  his 
main  characteristics,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  per- 
sonage in  Shakespeare's  dramas  who  comes  so  near  being 
a  religious  hero.  The  associate  of  Falstaff  has,  therefore, 
fully  redeemed  his  promise  of  amendment. 

His  intellectual  gifts,  which  were  never  dim,  seem  to  be 
wonderfully  brightened  and  quickened  by  his  moral 
change.  "Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity,"  says  the 
admiring  Archbishop,  ' '  you  would  desire  the  King  were 
made  a  prelate  ; ' '  he  speaks  of  matters  of  policy  with  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  veteran  statesman.  But,  when 
he  comes  to  his  supreme  vocation,  "list  to  his  discourse 
of  war,  and  you  shall  hear  a  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in 
music."  Still  greater  is  his  genius  for  action;  he  is  the 
true  practical  man,  who  strikes  boldly,  yet  at  the  same 
time  thinks.  In  fine,  he  is  tlie  all-sufficient  hero  in  whom 
intellect  and  will,  the  speculative  and  the  active  principles 
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f  man,  are  blended  in  the  happiest  harmony.     Neither 

f   these   powers  paralyzes   the   other,   as   is   often  the 

ase,  but  each  supports  and  intensifies  the   other  to  a 

upreme  degree.     And  also  he  is  the  stronger  and  better 

or  having  passed  through   a  wild  period  in  his  youth. 

'  Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best,  neighbored  by 

Tuit  of  baser  quality,"  says  the  worthy  Bishop  of  him,  a 

3lerical  authority  to  which  we  may  reasonably  submit, 

though  not  without  some  surprise  at  the  source. 

Next  there  is  revealed  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition, 
the  object  for  which  his  whole  career  has  been  a  long 
preparation  —  in  fact,  the  object  in  which  the  Lancastrian 
Tetralogy  culminates,  namely,  the  conquest  of  France. 
But  he  will  not  proceed  to  it  without  being  first  assured 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Accordingly  he  calls  around 
himself  his  learned  religious  advisers,  who  state  in  full 
the  grounds  of  his  claim,  and  vindicate  his  title  against 
the  French  doctrine  of  succession.  The  Clergy  thus 
requite  his  favors  to  the  Church ;  they  even  urge  him  to 
conquest,  who  needed  no  incitement ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  addresses  him:  "  Stand  for  your  own,  unwind 
your  l)loody  flag,*'  and  bids,  him  take  as  a  pattern  his 
noble  ancestors  who  once  did  "forage  in  blood  of  French 
nobility."  So  speaks  the  primate  of  all  England,  the 
chief  apostle  of  peace  and  good-will  among  men  in  the 
British  i^les. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  nation  is  for  war ;  it  is  not  merely 
sustaining,  but  even  pushing,  Henry  to  the  struggle.  Yet 
he  is  fired  with  the  same  ambition ;  he,  therefore,  most 
truly  represents  the  spirit  of  the  country.  The  Nobles 
are  with  him,  the  People  have  been  alwaj^s  with  him,  now 
the  Clergy  have  become  the  most  urgent  advisers  of  an 
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invasion  of  France.  All  classes  are  in  harmony;  then 
there  is  the  furious  energy  resulting  from  a  common 
aspiration.  It  is  a  national  enterprise,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  marching  the  national  Hero;  the  outlook  is  ill 
for  the  object  which  offers  resistance  to  their  purpose. 
The  King  organizes  rapidly  his  powers,  wisely  leaving 
a  bulwark  against  the  Scot  "who  hath  been  still  a  giddy 
neighbor  to  us."  Then  the  reply  of  France  is  heard;  to 
a  denial  of  the  royal  claim  is  added  a  wanton  insult. 
More  impatient,  then,  is  the  cry  for  war.  Yet  even  here 
in  England  there  is  manifested  a  slight  reaction  against 
the  general  tendency  of  the  nation ;  this  reaction  culmi- 
nates in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  King.  Still 
some  embers  of  revolt  remain  and  give  out  sparks ;  thus 
the  old  spirit  of  insurrection  will  once  more  appear. 
Three  nobles,  most  intimate  friends  of  Henry,  were  ready 
to  thrust  a  dagger  into  his  heart;  but  the  plot  is  dis- 
covered and  the  conspirators  punished.  It  is  only  a 
momentary  gleam,  passing  into  speedy  darkness.  Rebel- 
lion has  been  put  down  in  the  previous  reign  with  vigor 
and  vengeance ;  it  cannot  rise  now,  for  other  business  is 
on  hand  to  occupy  the  life  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  But,  after 
his  death,  will  not  the  spirit  of  rebellion  dart  up  again 
in  the  face  of  his  successor,  and  will  not  the  question  of 
title  arise  once  more  for  settlement?  But  let  us  suppress 
the  premonition  which  the  event  excites.  At  present, 
after  this  slight  reaction,  the  union  is  firmer  than  ever ; 
England  —  consolidated,  as  it  were,  into  one  body  — 
is  eager  to  be  hurled  across  the  channel  into  the  heart 
of  France,  shouting  with  her  monarch  the  popular  war 
cry : 

"  Xo  King  of  England  if  not  King  of  France." 
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The  French  group,  on  the  other  hand,  are  introduced 
iiscussing  the  threatened  invasion.  Their  Monarch,  with 
:he  circumspection  of  age,  manifests  no  little  anxiety; 
ae  recalls  the  many  examples  of  English  valor  enacted  on 
the  soil  of  his  own  realm.  But  the  Dauphin,  with  the 
impetuosity  of  youth,  is  eager  for  the  conflict,  having  no 
fear  of  England  now,  because  "she  is  so  idly  kinged." 
But  the  clear-headed  Constable  gives  a  well-timed  warn- 
ing to  the  young  Prince ;  he  has  carefully  noted  the  great 
transformation  of  King  Henry's  character,  whose 

—  "  Vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly." 

Of  course  the  French  emphatically  reject  the  claims  of 
England,  and  the  messenger  departs  with  the  declaration 
of  war.  Thus  we  are  prepared  for  the  shock  of  armies 
which  is  to  follow  —  two  great  nations  are  about  to  grap- 
ple in  a  terrific  struggle  —  though  the  English  predilection 
of  the  Poet  has  given  a  distinct  hint  of  the  result.  Such 
is  the  faint  outline  of  the  leading  French  characters. 

2.  Passing  now  to  the  comic  thread,  we  behold  the 
Falstaffian  group  without  Falstaff.  At  the  first  view  this 
omission  seems  quite  surprising,  since  the  Poet  has  dis- 
tinctly promised  the  reappearance  of  the  jolly  Fat  Knight, 
at  the  end  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Why  he  is  dropped  can 
be  only  conjectured;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  Poet 
changed  his  mind  only  after  mature  deliberation.  A  little 
reflection  on  the  part  of  the  reader  will  fully  justify  the 
same  conclusion ;  in  fact,  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the 
character  had  been  exhausted  in  the  previous  plays  — 
nothing  could  well  be  added  to  the  portraiture.     Besides, 
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some  repugnance  to  Falstaff  must  have  been  manifested 
))y  the  more  decent  and  moral  portion  of  the  audience, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  not  a  few  persons  of  the  present 
day  wlio  cannot  endure  his  appearance  and  behavior. 
Personally,  we  would  like  to  have  seen  his  enormous  bulk 
again  on  the  stage  and  heard  some  of  his  monstrous  Hes, 
but,  upon  the  second  thought,  it  is  well  as  it  is ;  we,  too, 
like  the  Prince,  have  had  enough  of  his  society  for  our 
own  good,  and  should  now  consent  to  a  permanent  separa- 
tion. Only  the  deatii  of  poor  Jack  is  told ;  it  looks  as  if  he 
had  exi)erienced  a  hard  struggle  in  his  last  hours,  wrest- 
ling with  repentance  ;  and  we  repeat  involuntarily  the  sigh 
of  IVince  Henry  on  the  field  of  Shrewsbury:  "I  could 
have  better  lost  a  better  man." 

The  remaining  members  of  this  comic  group  are  brought 
forward  from  Henrf/  the  Fourth^  and  need  not  be  charac- 
terized in  detail.  It  is  still  the  reverse  side  of  society — 
the  inmioral  element — in  the  present  case  transniitted  to 
a  happier  era  from  a  period  of  civil  discord.  Its  impor- 
tance is  much  diminished ;  still,  it  is  here,  following  in  the 
track  of  war,  and  the  whole  company  is  about  to  cross  the 
channel  with  the  army,  not  for  the  purpose  of  patriotism, 
but  of  i)lunder.  The  contrast  to  the  general  feeling  of 
the  nation  is  most  clearly  seen  in  this  group  of  debauched 
camp-followers.  Every  great  enterprise,  however  right- 
eous it  may  be,  always  has  such  vermin  clinging  to  it  on 
the  outside,  and  trying  to  reach  its  vital  juices,  but  they 
must  be  ])rushed  off  with  the  strong  hand  of  merciless 
.iustico.  The  fate  of  these  people  in  the  present  under- 
taking will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  external  enemy — 
the  French. 

II.    In  the  second  movement  of  the  play,  which  now 
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(llows,  the  scene  <}hanges  to  France,  where  the  struggle 
;  once  begins.  The  key-note  is  struck  by  the  King  in 
Ls  famous  address  to  his  soldiers — the  fierce  blast  of  the 
Inglish  war  bugle : 

**  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more. 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead." 

?he  sublime  theme  of  the  speech  throughout  is  nationality, 
\i  which  Henry  is  the  most  glorious  representative  in  En- 
glish History.     The  same  spirit  permeates  this  entire  series 
)f  plays ;  here  is  its  culmination.     Hitherto  England  had 
3een  able  to  master  her  internal  difficulties ;  now  she  is  to 
measure  herself  with  another  nation,  which  it  is  her  weighty 
enterprise  to  conquer.     If  she  succeeds,  then  the  English 
nationality  has  won  the  laurel  among  peoples.     The  strong 
appeal  is,  therefore,  to  Englishmen,  their  glory  and  supe- 
riority; it  is  a  battle-prologue,  nerving  for  the  conflict 
which  is  to  follow. 

1.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  Poet  upon  the  behavior 
of  the  two  armies  just  before  the  struggle  comes  on.  The 
haughty  confidence  and  f  atuitous  arrogance  of  the  French 
are  brought  out  in  the  strongest  colors.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
only  tragic  ground  of  their  fate  ;  they  seem  to  defy  Heaven 
itself  to  keep  them  from  their  prey ;  on  the  pinnacle  of 
insolence  they  are  placed,  to  be  hurled  down  by  an  aveng- 
ing Nemesis.  Even  the  cautious  Constable  gives  way  to 
arrogant  boasting.  A  herald  is  sent  to  King  Henry 
demanding  ransom  before  the  battle  is  fought ;  the  com- 
mon soldiers  play  at  dice  for  English  captives  that  are  not 
yet  taken.  To  the  entire  French  army  the  victory  seems 
to  be  won  before  the  engagement ;  their  camp  is  a  scene 
of  wild  froKc  and  impatience.     Very  necessary  and  skill- 
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ful  is  this  motive  of  impious  arrogance,  in  order  to  detach 
the  sympathy  of  the  hearer  or  reader  from  the  side  of  the 
Frencli,  for  they  are  really  defending  their  nationaUty, 
while  the  English  are  assaiUng  it ;  their  cause  is  in  every 
way  the  more  rightful.  Indeed,  the  English  are  not  only 
committing  a  wrong  against  a  neighboring  nation,  but 
against  themselves ;  they  are  logically  destroying  their 
own  supreme  i)rinciple  in  the  present  conflict,  namely, 
nationality.  All  of  which  is  felt  by  the  Poet,  and  its 
effects  artfully  guarded  against  by  introducing  an  old 
Greek  tragic  motive  —  human  arrogance  humbled  by  a 
leveling  Nemesis. 

In  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  action  of  the  French  is 
the  conduct  of  the  English ;  from  the  noble  down  to  the 
private  soldier  there  is  a  feeling  of  humility — indeed,  of 
depression,  though  not  of  despair.     They  all  think  that 
tlie  result  will  be  very  doubtful ;  gloomy  forebodings  haunt 
them ;  still,  the  staunchest  resolution  pervades  the  host. 
But  there  is  one  Englishman  who  is  animated  by  the  most 
exalted   hope,  who  sees  in  the  present  emergency  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  his  life  or  of  his  century  —  it  is 
King  Henry  himself.     He  moves  around  among  his  sol- 
diers, giving  a  word  of  encouragement  to  all ;  he  is  full 
of  religious  fervor  —  prayer  is  often  on  his  lips ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  he  forget  even  in  this  most  trpng 
hour  of  his  life  to  play  a  good  joke  on  a  common  soldier. 
He  still  has  some  of  the  former  Prince  Hal  peering'  out  of 
his  conduct ;  he   has   not  lost  his  sportiveness.       Once, 
however,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  anger,  he  gives  the  most  cruel 
order  that  every  soldier  should  slay  his  prisoners  —  a  fact 
which  can  be  reconciled  with  his  general  character  only 
by  reflecting  that  his  liighest  principle  is  the  victory  and 
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emacy  of  his  nation,  and  whatever  jeopardises  this 
erne  end  must  be  removed  at  any  cost.  The  day  of 
icourt  is  won;  King  Henry  the  fifth  comes,  out  of 
)attle  the  greatest  of  English  national  heroes ;  at  one 
'  he  utterly  overwhelms  and  subjugates  the  ancient 
ly  of  his  country. 

)r  France  naught  remains  but  submission ;  one  people 
es .  under  the  yoke  of  another.  It  has  already  been 
iiently  stated  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  violates 
le  deepest  manner  the  principle  of  nationality ;  there 
result  from  it  only  perennial  strife  and  calamity  to 
States.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  situ- 
1,  to  cement  the  bond  between  the  two  nations  by 
estic  affection,  the  Family  is  now  introduced  into  the 
ical  relation.  Henry  marries  Catherine,  daughter  of 
French  King ;  but  the  royal  woman  is  not  here,  as  is 
\  the  case,  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  State.  The  fainoiiB 
ng  scene  shows  that  their  marriage  had  its  true 
3  of  love,  notwithstanding  the  strong  comic  features, 
the  domestic  ties  of  the  Monarchs  cannot  controlt^e 
inies  of  two  great  people ;  the  Family  is  a  very  imper- 
bulwark  against  the  Nation.  The  political  object  of 
present  matrimonial  alliance  is  manifest  from  the 
Ltif  ul  expressions  of  the  Queen-mother,  who  gives  the 
ground  of  royal  intermarriage,  in  her  earnest  appeal 
le  happy  pair : 

"  As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love, 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal 
That  never  may  ill  office  or  fell  jealousy, 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage, 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incoiiiorate  league. 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other."  I 

26  - 
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2.  The  comic  thread  of  the  second  movement  breaks 
lip  into  four  distinct  groups.  The  first  is  composed  of  the 
old  associates  of  Falstaff ;  they  now  meet  the  fit  retribu- 
tion for  their  deeds.  The  immoral  company  seems  to  be 
pretty  much  wiped  out  in  the  course  of  the  war ;  Nym 
and  Bardolph  have  been  hung;  "Nell  is  dead  in  the 
spital ; ' '  Pistol,  ranter  and  coward,  steals  back  in  shame 
and  punishment  to  England.  Thus  debauchery  from  its 
first  prominence  in  Henry  the  Fourth  is  quite  brought  to 
an  end  inider  the  heroic  King  at  the  same  time  with  his 
great  national  \4ctory. 

A  second  and  new  comic  group  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  four  British  peoples  — Welsh,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  English.  They  are  all  working  for  the  common 
cause,  though  they  have  their  little  bickerings  among  them- 
selves ;  they  show  how  the  heroic  King  had  united  every 
kind  of  subjects  in  his  great  foreign  enterprise.  In  com- 
pliment to  the  birthplace  and  blood  of  Henry,  the  pedantic 
but  valorous  Welshman,  Fluellen,  is  here  the  leading  figure. 
The  comic  effect  rests  mainly  upon  the  pronunciation  of 
the  English  tongue  in  a  different  fashion  by  each  of  these 
persons,  thus  indicating  with  a  laugh  the  checkered  variety 
of  speech  and  men  in  the  English  army  —  a  motley  gather- 
ing, but  with  the  deepest  purpose. 

Another  group  is  that  of  the  three  English  soldiers, 
quite  sober  when  talking  together  of  the  prospect  of  the 
])attle,  and  not  at  all  very  comic  figures  at  any  time.  But 
the  King  comes  along  in  disguise,  and  they  converae  with 
him  rei)ro\dngly ;  the  result  is,  he  exchanges  gloves  with 
one  of  them  in  token  of  a  future  settlement.  From  this 
incident  springs  a  little  comic  intrigue,  which  ends  in  the 
King  discovering  himself  to  the  soldier,  who  is  overcome 
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ith  confusion,  but  who  receives  a  reward  for  his  manly 

ehavior  generally.     It  is  such  a  simple  story  as  would  be 

)ld  among  the  common  people  of  their  beloved  leader. 

One  more  comic  group  can  be  distinguished,  of  which 

le  French  Princess,  with  her  broken  English,  is  the  chief 

haracter.     She  makes   the   fourth  person   employing   a 

•rogue  in  the  play.     This  slender  comic  instrumentality  is 

[uite  worked  to  death ;  the  tendency  thereby  is  to  drop 

lown  into  a  farce.     These  four  groups,  composing  the 

econd  thread,  have  no  very  rigid  central  thought ;  they 

nanifest  rather  the   appearance  of  capricious   diversity. 

iTet  they  all  celebrate  the  internal  or  domestic  triumphs  of 

Henry,  while  the  great  battle  of  Agincourt,  given  in  the 

[irst  thread,  celebrates  the  external  or  national  triumph  of 

the  heroic  King.     It  will  hardly  be  questioned,  however, 

that  four   comic  gi'oups   here   are   too  many;   confusion 

results  from  excessive  multiplicity  always,  and  the  feelings 

of  the  artistic  Whole  is  obscured  —  or,  even  lost  —  in  a 

labyrinth  of  details. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Lancastrian  Tetralogy. 
Indeed,  the  present  play,  as  was  before  said,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  Historical 
Drama  of  Shakespeare  ;  it  delineates  the  ideal  ruler  in  his 
personal,  ci\il,  and  military  character,  and  it  portrays  the 
ideal  England  in  harmony  at  home  and  in  supremacy 
abroad.  This  Tetralogy  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  posi- 
tive work,  having  a  happy  outcome ;  it  begins  with  a  revo- 
lution and  passes  through  to  final  reconstruction.  A 
Drama  of  the  Nation  it  may  be  called,  as  distinct  from 
the  Drama  of  the  Individual ;  for  here  it  is  a  nation  which, 
After  many  conflicts  and  obstacles,  reaches  a  happy  des- 
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tiny.  But  there  is  a  dark,  concealed  background  to  these 
bright  skies  ;  there  is  a  violation  which  will  demand  retri- 
bution. A  time  of  negation  and  destruction  will  follow, 
and  tliis  brings  us  to  the  Yorkian  Tetralogy. 


HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 

With  Henry  the  Sixth  we  enter  upon  what  has  been 
itherto  called  the  Yorkian  Tetralogy  —  the  series  of  four 
>lays  ending  with  Richard  the  Third.  The  violation  of 
lationality  committed  abroad  now  returns  home — the 
conquest  of  France  produces  the  civil  dissension  of  En- 
gland. It  is  an  age  of  ten'or  —  a  tragic  age — which  has 
also  a  tragic  termination.  Both  the  contending  Houses  of 
Tork  and  Lancaster  pass  away,  and  England  finds  peace 
in  a  new  dynasty. 

Henry  the  Sixth ^  though  one  of  the  least  important  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  seems  to  be  most  written  about, 
judging  by  the  number  and  length  of  the  dissertations  on 
this  play.  For  its  authorship  is  uncertain,  and  with 
uncertainty  begins  learned  conjecture,  multiplying  itself 
a  thousandfold,  and  never  quite  reaching  anything  cer- 
tain—  for  then  conjecture  would  be  at  an  end.  This 
whole  field  we  shall  avoid,  not  feeling  any  sure  footing  in 
it ;  and  to  grade  probabiUties  is  a  wearisome  and,  to  most 
readers  of  the  Poet,  an  unprofitable  task.  So  much,  how- 
ever, may  be  said :  In  Henry  the  Sixth  we  find  some  of 
Shakespeare's  earliest  and  crudest  work,  and  some  which 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  to  be  his  work  at  all. 


The  general  su])ject  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
is  the  loss  of  France  through  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
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English.  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  had  conquered  the  enemjr 
abroad  and  united  all  factions  at  home,  is  dead  ;  when  his- 
strong  grasp  is  once  released,  the  repelling  elements  begin 
to  fly  asunder.  The  House  of  Lancaster,  which  had  es- 
tajDlished  and  maintained  itself  through  the  ability  of  it» 
rulers,  now  furnishes  a  totally  incompetent  monarch  U> 
the  throne  of  England  —  a  monarch  incompetent  at  first 
through  immaturity  of  youth,  and  incompetent  always, 
through  weakness  of  character.  The  mighty  work  of  the 
previous  Lancastrian  Kings  begins  to  undo  itself;  the 
last  and  most  glorious  exploit — the  conquest  of  France — 
is  necessarily  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  retro- 
gression ;  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  around  which  Englisk 
national  pride  especially  entwined  itself,  is  now  to  be  lost 
on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  head  of  government. 

The  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  not  a  great  plaj ;. 
even  that  Shakespeare  was  its  author  is  denied  by  many 
good  judges  of  the  Poet's  writings.  But  let  this  question 
of  authenticity  be  dropped  at  once.  The  organization  is. 
rather  loose,  yet  might  be  worse ;  the  action  is  not  con- 
trolled by  a  strong  inner  thought,  but  moves  through  a. 
series  of  pictorial  scenes  in  an  external  fashion ;  liveliness- 
it  has,  though  only  playing  over  the  surface.  That  deep, 
central  flame  which  fuses  all  the  materials  of  the  drama, 
into  oneness — of  which  the  events  are  merely  the  fiery  out- 
bursts — is  wanting  here,  though  there  is  much  activity  and 
struggle.  The  play,  however,  has  one  general  purpose  to- 
which  it  seeks  to  give  utterance ;  this  purpose,  as  already 
stated,  is  to  show  the  loss  of  the  French  territory  through 
English  dissension. 

The  clearest  and  best  point  in  the  structure  of  liie  pres- 
ent work  is  its  division  into  two  threads,  which  may  be 
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illed  the  external  conflict  and  the  internal  conflict.     The 
3ene  of  the  first  thread  Ues  in  France;   it  portrAjs  the 
^ruggle  between  the  French  and  the  English.    The  former 
re  fighting  for  national  independence^  the  latter  for  the 
iibjugation  of  their  neighbc»*s.    This  is  a  contest  in  which 
England  must  lose,  and  ought  to  lose,  for  she  is  really  vio- 
ating  her  own   deepest   principle,    namely,    nationality. 
The  second  thread  will  show  the  means — internal  strife 
vill  paralyze  her  efforts ;  the  hatred  of  parties  will  turn 
Tom  the  enemy  abroad  to  the  opponents  within.     The 
•eader,  for  his  own  advantage,  may  note  the  inherent  rela* 
don  between  these  two  threads  —  war  upon  your  neigh- 
bor seems  ultimately  to  mean  war  upon  yourself. 

The  movements,  which  the  reader  may  possibly  inquu'e 
after  next,  are  not  very  distinctly  marked ;  the  turning- 
point  may  be  considered  to  be  where  Burgundy  goes  over 
to  the  French,  and  thus  unites  his  nation  against  the 
invader.  Yet  the  whole  action  only  exhibits  occurrence 
after  occurrence  sweeping  away  the  EngHsh  conquests. 
The  two  threads,  however,  proceed  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness through  the  entire  play.  A  short  smnmary  of  each 
may  now  be  given. 

The  first  thread,  as  it  shows  a  conflict,  is  divided  into 
two  sides  —  the  French  and  the  English.  The  French  are 
striving  with  success  to  redeem  thek  country  from  a  for- 
eign yoke  ;  town  after  town,  and  province  after  province, 
are  falling  into  their  hands.  They  have  in  these  wars 
their  heroic  character — the  supreme  representative  of  the 
struggling  nation.  But  it  is  not  the  King,  not  a  noble- 
man, not  even  a  man ;  it  is  a  poor  shepherd's  daughter 
named  Joan  of  Arc,  now  far  more  famous  than  the  great- 
est monarch  of  that   age.     Truly  she  is   a  remarkable 
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appearance  —  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  glowing  point 
of  light  which  darts  up  and  illumines  an  epoch.  Many 
sympathetic  pens  have  told  her  story  in  prose  and  in  verse ; 
she  is,  indeed,  a  noble,  poetical  form  —  a  woman  bursting 
the  barriers  of  class  and  of  sex,  and  representing  the 
nation ;  a  woman  in  arms  inspiring  her  countrymen  b}^ 
word  and  example  to  the  great  deed  of  national  liberation. 
It  is  a  rare  phenomenon  —  perhaps  the  single  instance  of 
its  kind  in  History. 

Shakespeare,  or  the  author  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  has  not  taken  much  advantage  of  the  imposing 
figure  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  he  has  rather  left  her  character 
and  her  mission  in  a  state  of  perplexing  doubt.  When 
the  French  speak,  full  justice  is  done  to  her  wonderful 
power;  she  is  divinely  sent;  she  has  beheld  in  a  \'ision 
the  one  thing  needful  in  the  present  emergency;  she  is 
inspired  of  Heaven  to  be  the  deliverer  of  her  country. 
But  the  English  ridicule  her  claims ;  they  even  assail  her 
womanl}^  honor,  which  she,  among  the  French,  is  repre- 
sented as  having  kept  unstained ;  and,  finally,  they  bum 
her  for  a  witch.  English  feeling,  perhaps,  dictated  such 
a  i)ortraitiire.  Between  these  two  opinions  the  character 
fluctuates ;  it  has  no  unit}'  in  its  development,  but  sways 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  finally  resting  under  an  English 
cloud  of  suspicion.  Still  the  main  fact  cannot  be  obscured 
—  a  woman  of  humble  station  rises  to  be  a  national  hero- 
ine, heroic  above  all  men  of  that  age ;  the  champion  of  the 
Family  has  become  the  champion  of  the  State. 

^\(i  now  turn  to  the  side  of  the  English,  in  order  to  see 
what  offset  they  have  to  the  wonderful  Maid  of  Orleans. , 
A  national  hero  appears  also  among  them,  but  of  quite 
a  different   kind.     It   is   Talbot,  a   man  trained  to  the 
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of  arms,  of  great  experience  in  war,  and  of  noble 
:.  He  is  mainly  the  courageous  soldier,  whose  very 
e  puts  the  French  to  flight.  There  is  in  his  actions  a 
dai'ing  which  magnetizes  the  troops  under  him  into 
3  masses  of  fiery  valor ;  this  wild  daring,  coupled  with 
livalrous,  open-hearted  devotion  to  his  country,  is  his 
acteristic  trait.  The  Soldier  meets  the  Maid ;  there  is 
h  fluctuation  in  the  conflict,  but  the  English  poet 
lot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  result  is  general  defeat, 
at  the  crowning  glory  of  Talbot's  career  is  the  manner 
is  death.  He  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  between  two 
7-leaders,  who  were  also  generals  in  this  unfortunate 
—  York  and  Somerset;  neither  will  send  aid  to  Tal- 
in  his  perilous  situation  at  Bordeaux.  He  perishes ; 
English  national  hero  becomes  the  victim  of  En- 
i  dissension  —  an  ominous  emblem  of  England  her- 
But  to  his  patriotic  devotion  is  now  added  a  new 
of  character  —  parental  love.  His  young  son,  John 
lot,  has  just  come  to  France  in  order  to  receive  under 
father's  eye  a  military  training;  when  destruction 
rs  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky,  the  parent  be- 
hes  his  boy  to  escape — from  out  the  rugged  breast 
tie  soldier  is  seen  to  leap  the  pure  fire  of  domestic 
;tion.  But  the  son  is  a  Talbot ;  he  will  not  fly  from 
inemy ;  his  father  is  going  to  stay  and  die  —  so  will  he 
be  truly  a  son.  The  youthful  hero,  after  performing 
is  of  valor,  comes  into  a  dangerous  situation,  from 
h  he  is  rescued  by  the  parent.  Again  the  latter  begs 
Duly  son  to  escape  and  preserve  the  name  of  his 
ly ;  but  the  answer  is  perfect  in  its  logic : 

**An(l  if  I  fly  I  am  not  Talbot's  son." 

:  is,  the  sole  proof  of  sonship  is  to  remain  with  his 
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father  in  battle ;  if  he  run  off,  he  has  not  the  blood  of 
Talbot  in  his  veins,  and  the  family  cannot  then  be  pre- 
serv'cd  through  him,  though  he  should  escape. 

Such  is  by  all  means  the  most  powerful  portion  of  the 
play;  it  is  an  incident  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
inspiration.  There  is  portrayed  in  the  hardy  bosom  of 
Talbot  a  conflict  between  the  parent  and  the  soldier,  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle  raging  around  —  a  truly  tragic 
theme  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Father  and  son 
perish  —  both  heroes ;  with  them  English  supremacy  la 
France  perishes  ;  the  heroic  stock  of  England  has  degen* 
crated  into  factious  partisans ;  the  old  conquerors — Sails* 
bury,  Bedford,  and  finally  Talbot  —  have  been  kiUed,  one 
after  another,  till  a  peace  substantially  acknowledging 
French  independence  has  to  be  made. 

AVc  pass  now  to  the  second  thread,  portraying  the  inter- 
nal conflict  of  England,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  exter- 
nal conflict  given  in  the  first  thread.  There  are  two  sets 
of  partisans,  with  very  different  objects  in  view.  The 
one  set  is  struggling  for  the  control  of  the  weak-minded 
Monarch.  Henry  is  a  cipher  in  the  government;  two 
great  lords,  Gloster  and  Winchester,  are  fighting  for  the 
substance  of  regal  autliority.  They  defame  each  other 
on  every  occasion ;  the  presence  of  the  King  hima^lf  can- 
not restrain  their  mutual  abuse ;  their  adherents  alwa]^ 
have  a  brawl  whenever  they  meet  in  the  streets,  disturbing 
public  order  and  requiring  the  interference  of  the  Mayor 
of  Loudon  to  j)resei"ve  the  peace.  Both  men  seem  to  be 
animated  merely  by  a  vulgar  desire  of  power;  neither 
stands  a^s  the  advocate  of  any  great  national  principle. 
AVlnchester  is  a  churchman,  and  pleads  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  his  organization  ;  hence  Gloster  is  made  to 
appeal*  as  the  enemy  of  the  Church — indeed,  of  religion 
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3lf .     Still,  there  is  little  depth  to  Winchester's  piety  or 
Gloster's  skepticism;    a  pretext  was  needed  by  both 
cloak  their  ambition  —  this  is  what  determined  their 
igious  attitude. 

But  in  these  disputes  the  utter  incompetency  of  Henry 

inds  out  in  the  strongest  light;   he  can  not  unify  his 

>unselors  at  home— much  less  is  he  able  to  lead  his  army 

)road.     He  has  but  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  his  grand- 

ther  when  he  will  find   a  legitimate  King  —  Richard  the 

3cond  —  deposed  mainly  on  account  of  incapacity.     His 

ivn  dynasty,  the  Lancastrian,  has  no  title  to  the  throne  ex- 

ipt  the  abihty  to  rule ;  what  then  must  happen  in  his  case  ? 

Look  now  to  the  second  set  of  partisans  for  an  answer^ 

t  present  under  the  leadership  of  York  and  Somerset^ 

espectively.     York  is  not  seeking  the  control  of  an  imbe- 

ile  King,  but  of  the  kingdom  itself.     He  is  the  rightful 

.eir  of  the  throne,  being  descended  from  those  whom  the 

Lancastrians  had  set  aside.     In  him  the  right  of  inherit- 

Luce  again  comes  up,  since  now  the  right  of  ability  can 

lo   longer   be   claimed   for   the   usurping  house.     Thus 

)egins  the  civil  conflict  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ; 

he  whole  question  of  hereditary  title  to  the  throne  must 

)e  fought  over  again.     Each  leader  collects  around  him- 

elf  a  band  of  retainers  whose  violence  can  hardly  be 

estrained ;  Vernon  and  Bassett  are  types  of  the  mutual 

late  of  the  two  parties  —  a  hate  which  can  be  quenched 

>nly  with  blood.     But  the  present  drama  does  not  pro- 

)ose  to  treat  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  the  beginning  is 

►nly  indicated,  to  be  fully  carried  out  hereafter. 

We  now  see  that  the  national  spirit  engendered  by  the 
^acastrians  is  lost,  and  with  it  has  perished  every  reason- 
able ground  for  the  continuance  of  their  dynasty.  .  France, 
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the  groat  foreign  conquest,  is  gone  from  their  grasp ;  the 
crown,  unsupported  })y  a  strong  ruler,  must  fall  back  into 
the  hand  of  tlie  true  heir,  who  is  here  on  the  spot  ready 
to  assert  liis  right.  The  play,  therefore,  leaves  us  with 
tliis  new  conflict  ready  to  burst  forth.  To  make  it  join 
closely  witli  the  next  play,  the  betrothal  of  Henry  with 
Margaret  is  introduced,  which  event  finds  its  whole  signifi- 
cance in  the  two  Parts  which  are  to  follow. 


In  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  struggle  is 
wholly  internal ;  France  has  been  lost  to  the  English,  and, 
hence,  there  is  no  French  thread  required  to  show  the 
foreign  war.  The  strife  which  England  brought  upon  a 
neighboring  people  has  turned  back  into  herself;  from 
her  own  hands  she  receives  the  punishment  for  the  wrong 
<lone  by  her  to  another  country,  whose  right  of  existence 
was  as  good  as  her  own.  National  retribution  is  the  fun- 
dauKMital  i)rinciple  of  this  whole  Lancastrian  Tetralogy — 
one  party  is  swept  off  by  a  second,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
destroy(Ml  l^y  a  third ;  thus  they  rise  and  fall;  every  class 
of  men  socins  to  be  infected  with  a  corruption  whose  sole 
<*ure  is  death.  The  present  play  shows  the  transition 
from  the  loss  of  France  to  the  first  opening  of  the  great 
dynastic  cpiarrcl  —  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  English  dis- 
sension, which  previously  had  defeated  the  English  armies 
aljroad,  now  raises  its  hand  against  England  herself  upon 
her  own  soil. 

There  art*  two  movements,  which  are  very  plainly 
niarkcMl,  and  which  present  distinct  phases  of  the  conflict. 
The  first  is  the  struggle  among  the  Lancastrians  them- 
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i^es  —  between  those  who  agree  in  supporting  the  throne 

King  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  who,  in  other  respects,  are 

bitterest  enemies.     Here  there  are  naturally  two.  main 

eads,  made  up  of  the  opposing  parties,  the  one  side 

ing  headed  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster,  the  other 

Queen  Margaret.     The  result  is  that  Gloster*  s  party  is 

nihilated,  but  the  Duke  of  York,  who  has  all  along  been 

liting  for  his  opportunity,  at  once  springs  up  with  a 

w  and  far  more  dangerous  party.     This  is  the  second 

neral  movement  of  the  play ;  the  struggle  is  no  longer 

Qong  the  Lancastrians    themselves,    but  between  the 

ancastrians   and  Yorkists;    the   conflict  has   deepened 

to  a  fight  against  the  supremacy  of  the  reigning  house. 

he  present  government  means  foreign  defeat  and  civil 

issension  —  it  is,  indeed,  no  government ;  hence  its  title, 

^hich  rests  upon  the  capacity  of  the  ruler,  is  called  in 

uestion  by  the  true  heir.     The  threads  are  now  the  two 

loses  —  the  parties  of  York  and  of  Lancaster. 

Beginning  at  once  with  the  first  movement,  we  notice 
liat  the  one  party  at  court  is  grouped  around  the  brother 
f  the  late  King,  the  protector  of  the  realm — Humphrey, 
)uke  of  Gloster.  His  power  is  evidently  decUning ;  the 
larriage  of  King  Henry  with  Margaret,  and,  above  all,  the 
oncessions  made  in  consequence  of  that  event,  were  con- 
rary  to  his  policy,  and  meet  with  his  strongest  disappro-. 
ation.  Gloster  represents  the  old  national  spirit  of 
iUgland ;  he  cannot  be  brought  to  yield  the  EngUsh 
laim  to  France  by  any  measure.  This  marriage,  coupled 
dth  the  surrender  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  he  looks  upon  as 
tie  disgrace  of  his  country.  He  manifests,  in  this  drama 
t  least,  the  feeling  of  true  patriotism ;  he  will  do  nothing 
gainst  the  King ;  he  cannot  be  seduced  into  ambitious 
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thoughts,  though  he  is  next  in  succession  to  the  throne. 
In  general,  he,  amid  a  crowd  of  depraved  self-seekers, 
upholds  the  principle  of  nationality.  Bfis  character  here 
will  be  noticed  to  be  different  from,  though  not  inconsist- 
ent with,  what  it  was  represented  to  be  in  the  First  Part  of 
Heimi  the  SixtU^  as  love  of  ix>wer,  which  seems  to  be  his 
leading  trait  there,  may  exist  along  with  patriotic  devotion. 

At  his  side  is  placed  his  wife,  the  Duchess  Eleanor,  a 
haughty,  indiscreet  woman,  whose  strongest  passion  is 
ambition.  She  is  a  germ  of  Lady  Macbeth.  She  tries  to 
excite  the  thought  of  revolt  in  her  husband,  but  he  puts 
her  down  with  an  emphatic  reproof.  But  that  which  gives 
her  most  prominence  is  the  fact  that  she  is  the  special 
object  of  Queen  Margaret's  hatred.  The  wife  of  the  Pro- 
tector and  the  wife  of  the  Monarch  thus  manifest  mutually 
the  strongest  jealousy ;  the  two  women  fill  the  court  with 
strife,  for  both  are  seeking  the  same  thing  —  authority. 
Each  plots  the  overthrow  of  the  other,  but  Margaret  i)os- 
sesses  the  far  subtler  character.  The  Duchess  is  beguiled 
into  dabbling  with  sorcery  in  order  to  discover  the  future 
destiny  of  the  King  and  his  friends;  she  is  suddenly 
arrested  and  banished. 

The  Yorkists  also  lean  to  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Glos- 
ter  in  this  first  movement,  though  not  without  much 
am])iguous  deaUng.  Richard,  the  Duke  of  York,  is, 
indeed,  playing  for  the  crown ;  his  general  scheme  is  to 
let  the  Lancastrians  eat  one  another  up,  when  he  will  step 
in  and  seize  the  prey.  At  first  he  proposes  to  ^^make  a 
show  of  love  to  proud  Duke  Humphrey;"  then  he  goes 
to  the  aid  of  the  other  side.  Full  of  treachery  and  deep 
(lissiuiulation  is  his  character.  It  is  hard  to  see  wherein 
he  is  any  ])etter  than  the  ruling  powers ;  in  some  respects 
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is  clearly  worse.  No  improvement  in  the  affairs  of 
gland  can  come  through  him;  the  same  moral  and 
itical  rottenness  will  continue,  and  the  fiery  process  of 
r  must  go  on  till  both  sides  be  exterminated.  Nor  need 
i  further  reflection  be  withheld  here — his  whole  genera- 
n,  if  they  inherit  his  character,  can  never  remain  long 
possession  of  the  thrgne.  His  children  will  destroy 
e  another  till  his  line  be  extinct;  then  there  may  be 
me  hope  for  peace  to  England. 

But  other  Yorkists  are  different.     The  NeviUs  —  Salis- 

iry  and  Warwick  —  cling  to  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  and 

•e  ready  to  punish  his  murderers.    They  are  also  strongly 

ational,  and  have  been  deeply  chagrined  at  the  policy 

)ward  France.     But  the  main  event  of  their  history  now 

i  their  conversion  to  the  House  of  York.     Richard  traces 

is  title  back  to  the  third  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  while 

he  Lancastrians  are  derived  from  the  fourth  son  of  that 

nonarch.     The  argument  is  conclusive  — both  the  NeviUs 

lail  Richard  as  England's  King.     The  great  king-maker, 

Warwick,  whose  career  hereafter  will  become  most  promi- 

lent,  already  anticipates  his  future  destiny : 

**  My  heart  assures  me  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  King." 

Passing  now  to  the  side  hostile  to  the  Duke  of  Gloster, 
ivhich  is  the  second  thread  of  the  first  movement,  we 
)bserv^e  that  its  leader  is  no  longer  Cardinal  Beaufort,  but 
Viargaret,  the  Enghsh  Queen.  This  woman  remains  hence- 
•orward  the  central  figure  of  her  party ;  France  has  not 
)nly  reconquered  her  provinces  from  England,  but  the 
atter  is  now  subjected  to  the  domination  of  a  French 
Princess,  whose  domestic  rule  will  be  far  more  fatal  than 
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foreign  clef  eat.  Margaret  is  essentially  a  will-character ; 
her  intelligence,  though  of  a  high  order,  is  not  her  supreme 
trait;  that  in  which  she  is  chiefly  deficient  is  a  moral 
nature.  She  is  not  faithful  to  the  Family — she  loves 
another  man  than  her  husband  ;  like  so  many  royal  women, 
domestic  instincts  are  swallowe(J  up  in  political  ambition. 
As  ruler  of  the  State,  her  career  is  still  less  commendable 
than  as  wife ;  she  is  going  to  control  affairs  even  at  the 
cost  of  the  existence  of  the  country.  No  great  national 
purpose  is  seen  in  her  conduct,  or  in  that  of  her  advisers ; 
to  have  matters  her  own  way  is  quite  the  sum  total  of  her 
policy.  The  weak  King,  her  husband,  she  despises.  But 
she  is  determined  to  govern ;  this  brings  her  at  once  into 
conflict  with  the  ''good  Duke  Humphrey,"  the  Protector 
of  the  realm  ;  the  result  is  that  Humphrey  is  deposed  from 
his  office,  arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  finally  murdered 
in  the  most  treacherous  manner.  With  him  was  destroyed 
the  peace  of  England,  and,  indeed,  the  Lancastrian  tenure 
of  the  throne ;  the  last  man  of  that  House  worthy  of  rule 
has  been  butchered  by  his  own  kindred ;  the  Lancastrian 
Family  is  rapidly  putting  an  end  to  its  own  existence. 

The  group  of  men  around  Queen  Margaret  are  animated 
with  her  princii)le  ;  they  are  pursuing  a  selfish  ambition  to 
the  detnment  of  then*  country.  No  spark  of  nationality 
illumines,  even  faintly,  a  single  action  of  theirs ;  the  fact 
is,  they  are  united  against  the  national  man,  Humphrey, 
but  thej'  would  all  desert  and  betray  one  another  with  the 
same  readiness  for  the  sake  of  personal  advantage.  The 
faithless  cannot  be  faithful,  even  to  their  kind.  Suffolk 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  Queen's  paramour, 
tliough  he  never  controlled  her  as  he  had  expected  to  do 
when  he  brought  about  the  royal  marriage.     The  church- 
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an  also  appears  in  this  group — Cardinal  Beaufort,  for- 
erly  known  as  the  Bishop  of  Wincbcster ;  but  his  impor- 
,iice  is  much  diminished ;  he  has  been  supplanted  in  his 
aderahip  by  a  woman.  The  result  of  his  career  is  given. 
1  a  torriflc  death-scene ;  a  guilty  conscience  teavs  away 
Bason  and  life  together.  Thus  another  relative  of  the 
ang,  and  staunch  supporter  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
J  removed. 

King  Henry,  the  helpless  puppet  around  wliich  all  these 
rimes  and  intrigues  are  spinning,  is  the  express  contrast 
o  his  Queen.  He  absolutely  possesses  no  power  of  will. 
3is  intellect,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  so  defective  ; 
le  often  shows  insight  into  the  true  condition  of  affairs ;  he 
M-ies  also  to  soften  the  rancor  of  parties  —  not  by  decisive 
action,  but  by  amicable  exhortation.  His  moral  instinct 
is  pure  and  true ;  he  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  in  the 
guilt  of  his  uncle  Gloster.  Of  his  religious  nature,  Mar- 
garet and  others  even  make  tatL,  ooupling  it  with  tiis 
utter  weakness  of  reeolntioa.  King  Henry  is,  therefore, 
Bupremi.4y  contemptible ;  lie  is  not  a  man.  since  he  lacks 
the  will  of  a  man,  wliile  his  wife,  as  it  to  set  him  oif  more 
prominently,  possesses  a  mnsculine  energy  of  character. 

The  party  of  Margai'et  in,  therefore,  i.rliiniijluuit;  her 
chief  enemies   are   dead  or  I 

seem  possible.       But  behold /f*"''  ■ 'tlict  — 

deeper,  more  iiiteB8e,_i 
Queen  lias  really  i 
its  national  purpoa 
might  of  destiny  t| 
and  finds  many  i 
legally  nsurperaj  ■^ 
Spirit  of  the  v"- 
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House.  But  this  title  has  perished  in  an  imbecile  ruler,  in 
forei«jn  defeat,  and  in  domestid  strife ;  the  same  reasons 
which  })rought  them  to  the  throne  can  now  be  urged  to 
drive  them  from  the  throne. 

The  second  movement  of  the  play  has  for  its  theme  this 
struggle  between  York  and  Lancaster.  There  are  three 
pliases  of  the  conflict  shown  here.  First,  the  Pirates  are 
evidently  in  the  interest  of  Richard ;  their  captain  gives 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  denounces 
violontl}'  the  reigning  House.  They  capture  Suffolk  on 
his  way  to  France  ;  the  favorite  of  Margaret  meets  with  a 
speedy  death  at  their  hands.  The  service  of  the  Queen 
luis  thus  brought  its  penalty,  but  there  are  more  men  of 
guilt  still  to  receive  their  doom. 

The  next  move  against  the  Lancastrians  is  Cade's  insur- 
rection. Richard,  Duke  of  York,  expressly  declares  that 
ho  originated  it  and  employed  John  Cade,  of  Ashford,  as 
"  a  minister  of  ni}'  intent.**  But  the  people  were  fuU  of 
angry  unrest  and  ready  for  a  revolution.  This  rebellion 
is  peculiar  on  account  of  its  extreme  leveling  tendency ; 
it  reads  like  the  accounts  of  some  popular  outbreaks  of 
recent  times.  The  Poet,  with  much  humor,  shows  the 
extravagant  dreams  of  the  lower  classes  in  a  period  of 
social  upheaval.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  manner  in 
whic^h  the  insurrection  was  put  down ;  the  cry,  "to  Prance, 
to  France,  and  get  what  you  have  lost,"  is  suflScient  to 
(change  their  whole  purpose.  After  all,  the  strongest 
feeling  of  the  English  people  is  the  conquest  of  France. 
There  seems  to  be  no  direct  cooperation  with  York ;  the 
revolt  ends  without  having  accomplished  anything  of 
significance  towards  the  settlement  of  the  great  question 
between  the  two  Houses. 
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But  the  third  assault  upon  the  Lancastrians  is  headed 

Y  the  Duke  of  York  himself.     He  had  been  given  the 

overnment  of  Ireland ;  now  he  returns  with  an  army  for 

le  purpose  of  maintaining  his  right  to  the  crown.     The 

attle  of  Saint  Albans   takes   place;    King  Henry — or, 

ather,  Queen  Margaret — is  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly 

rora  the   field,  with  the  loss  of  Somerset  and  CKfford. 

.^his  engagement,  however,  is  not  decisive  ;  it  rather  places 

he  two  sides  —  York  and  Lancaster  —  on  an  equal  f oot- 

ng.     The  throne  is  not  to  be  won  by  a  single  victory  or 

ost  by  a  single  defeat  —  that  is,  the  contest  between  the 

Two  Roses   has   just  begun;  to  reach  the  end  another 

irama  must  be  written. 


In  the  previous  play  the  conflict  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  opened,  but  nothing  was  decided. 
The  two  parties  are  still  quite  equal ;  both  are  willing  to 
compromise  their  extreme  claims.  The  Third  Part  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  shows,  in  general,  the  transition  from 
this  condition  of  balanced  chances  to  the  overthrow  and 
annihilation  of  the  Lancastrians ;  the  crown  passes  to  the 
Yorkists.  The  change  is  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes  in 
History,  to  wliich  characteristic  the  play  is  true  in  the 
fullest  measure.  It  is  war  and  bustle  from  beginning  to 
end  —  a  carnival  of  barbaric  butchery;  every  character 
seems  to  delight  in  smearing  himself  with  gore ;  even  the 
language  bears  often  a  furious  and  sanguinary  aspect. 
A  red,  volcanic  fire  breaks  fiercely  from  all  sides ;  one 
towering  form  after  another  is  swept  down  and  burnt  up 
in  that  molten  stream  of  vindictive  passion.  But  these 
outbursts  are,  in  the  main,  confused,  irregular,  uncertain ; 
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the  Titanic  forces  of  Nature  are  manifestly  at  work  here ; 
the  result  is  not  a  well-ordered  work  of  Art — not  a  work 
of  beautiful,  though  colossal,  proportion,  but  a  mass  made 
up  of  immense  fragmentarj^  boulders.  In  other  words, 
the  elements  of  the  grandest  poem  are  here,  but  these 
elements  ai*e  not  fused  into  a  harmonious  unity.  There  is 
often  the  mightj'  Shakespearian  expression ;  often  the 
miglitj^  Shakespearian  conception  of  character;  but  the 
whole  gives  the  appearance  of  terrific  stru^le — of  chaos 
trying  to  organize  itself,  and,  in  spite  of  all  effort,  remain- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  formless. 

Of  course  the  structure  of  such  a  drama  cannot  be  of 
a  high  order.  There  are  merely  the  two  hostile  parties, 
wliich  constitute  the  two  threads  running  through  the 
action ;  these  join  in  battle,  then  separate  to  give  utter- 
ance to  their  feelings  and  opinions,  after  which  they  begin 
the  conflict  anew.  The  play  is  thus  a  series  of  battle- 
pieces,  with  short  intervening  pauses ;  fortune  fluctuates 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  evidently  working  to  destroy 
botli  sides.  For  any  division  into  two  movements  there  is 
no  adequate  ground ;  one  event  seems  to  be  quite  as 
important  as  another.  But,  if  the  reader  thinks  it  de- 
sirable, he  can  consider  the  defection  of  Warwick  as 
the  turning-point  of  the  drama,  though  logically  that 
incident  can  hardly  make  good  any  such  claim.  Clearly, 
the  whole  structure,  if  not  of  the  lowest,  is  of  the  lower 
organic  type. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians,  recounted  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  play,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and 
King  Henry  make  a  treaty  settling  the  disputed  succes- 
sion. But  no  peace  is  possible ;  the  extremists  in  botli 
parties  control ;  their  death  is  the  only  peace.     Margaret 
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1  the  one  side,  the  sons  of  Richard  on  the  other,  force 
e  violation  of  the  compact.  A  French  Fuiy  is  thus  the 
aiding  spirit  of  the  Lancastrians ;  she  is  driving  them 
ipidly  into  the  jaws  of  Fate.  Note  also  the  sons  of 
ichard ;  they  are  the  future  rulers  of  England ;  this 
hole  war  is  made  in  their  interest;  can  any  hope  of 
ational  regeneracy  be  seen  in  them?  More  vindictive, 
^orse  in  every  respect,  they  are  than  their  father,  who  is 
ad  enough.  Fate  cries  out  —  they,  too,  must  be  got  out 
f  the  way  before  peace  can  return  to  distracted  England. 
jet  the  mills  of  the  gods  now  begin  grinding. 

Another  battle  takes  place ;  Richard,  the  father,  is  slain 
—  slain  by  butcher  Clifford,  whose  father  had  previously 
)een  slain.  Blind  Nemesis  is  smiting  right  and  left  in 
he  field,  gigantic,  \igorous,  ha^dng  much  work  yet  to  do. 
Blind  she  is,  verily,  for  she  crops  the  innocent,  sweet  youth 
Jutland  —  the  innocent  son  of  York,  not  the  guilty  ones. 
\.  piteous  spectacle  it  is  —  an  offenseless  child  ground  to 
leatli  with  tlie  wicked.  The  last  time  defeat  had  over- 
vhelmed  the  Lancastrians ;  this  time  the  Yorkists  experi- 
ence disaster.  It  is  well ;  both  races  must  be  deracinated 
i*om  the  soil  of  England. 

Edward  —  guilty,  licentious  son  of  York  —  succeeds  to 
he  leadership ;  still,  much  work  for  retributive  Nemesis, 
)residing  Goddess  of  this  Lower  World.  Another  battle  ; 
low  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Lancastrians  to  be  defeated  —  in- 
leed,  already  a  second  time  ;  defeated  they  are ;  a  blow  to 
he  right,  then  a  blow  to  the  left  —  all  will  be  felled  at  last. 
Butcher  Clifford  is  here  slain,  with  many  others ;  a  father 
dlls  his  son,  a  son  kills  his  father.  The  Family,  too,  is 
lisrupted  and  destroyed  in  this  strife  of  pai'ties ;  man 
las  become  like  the  fabled  swine  —  ignorantly  consuming 
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its  own  farrow.  But  Edward  is  now  crowned  a  king ;  the 
House  of  York  has  \andicat«d  its  title;  the  usurping, 
wicked,  effete  line  is  driven  away.  Cannot  a  little  peace 
be  now  granted  to  this  land  ?  No ;  Nemesis  must  finish 
her  work. 

Poor  King  Henry  has,  therefore,  lost  his  throne,  which  it 
is  his  curse  to  have  possessed.  His  regal  dignity  he  would 
gladly  put  aside:  "  Methinks  it  were  a  happy  life  to  be 
no  better  than  a  homely  swain."  In  a  tempest,  tied  to- 
tlie  rudder,  which  he  cannot  move,  but  which  always- 
moves  him,  he  well  may  be  weary  of  the  place  of  Gov- 
ernor. A  most  amiable,  deeply  religious  man,  yet  with- 
out will  —  how  can  he  control  the  raging  elements  ?  An 
angelic  nature,  indeed,  is  his,  by  destiny  allotted  to  rule 
over  demons  ;  he  stands  out  in  spotless  white  raiment  mid 
the  soot  and  flames  of  Tartarus.  Yet  he  possesses  intel- 
ligence ;  he  knows  the  result  of  this  strife  going  on 
around  him ;  he  sees  that  the  present  wretchedness  comes- 
from  past  wrong : 

'•  I'll  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind. 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more." 

Also,  he  possesses  a  prophetic  insight  —  he  foretells  to 
the  Yorkists  the  destruction  of  their  House  through  its- 
own  mem})ers,  and  he  beholds  in  young  Richmond  the: 
future  redeemer  of  England.  A  person  of  a  quiet,  con- 
templative nature,  born  perhaps  to  be  a  holy  prophet  —  * 
but,  alas,  he  is  King — King  of  the  infernal  regions,  with 
countless  fiends  to  be  tamed  or  strangled.  Why  does  he 
not  fly  off  and  leave  the  Stygian  pool  ?  A  domestic  bond 
holds  him ;  his  other  half  —  or,  rather,  his  whole  —  i» 
Stygian  (jneen,  and  clutches  him  fast  to  subserve  her  pur- 
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)se8.     A  hapless  sight  is  that  —  an  Angel  linked  to  a 
ury.    The  Fury,  too,  has  a  will  —  has  all  the  will ;  white, 
igelie  Henry  is  dragged  through  murky  Pandemonium, 
id  to  his  honor  comes  out  unstained.     Still,  the  act  of  a 
lan  who  cannot  act  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  very  wicked. 
The  House  of  York  is  next  seen  disintegrating  within, 
or  it  contains  elements  which  can  never  be  harmonized. 
?he  marriage  of  King  Edward  it  was  chiefly  which  caused 
.  double  disaffection — that  of  the  brothers  and  that  of 
rVarwick.     The  latter  now  revolts,  unites  with  his  most 
jitter  enemy  —  Queen  Margaret  —  and  invades  England. 
The  Yorkists  meet  with  defeat ;  their  turn  has  again  come  ; 
N^emesis  is  still  busy.     Edward  is  taken  prisoner ;  proud 
Warwick  triumphs  —  is  the  great  king-maker,  greater  than 
the  king.     A  power  thus  rises  in  the  State  mightier  than 
the  State  ;  the  caprice  of  an  individual  changes  dynasties. 
Warwick  is  really  the  embodiment  of  disorganization  ;  he 
overt ui'ned  the  Lancastrians,  now  he  overturns  the  York- 
ists.    A  great  colossal  character  he  is,  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  age  ;  in  him  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
rebelhon  is  manifested  in  its  gigantic  dimensions.      But 
the  mighty  figure  must  be  cast  down ;  let  his  own  princi- 
ple be  applied  to  himself ;  he  once  destroyed  the  support- 
ers of  the  worthless  Lancastrians  —  destroyed  just  what 
he  now  is  himself.     Nemesis  wiU  bring  his  deed  back  to 
him,  swooping  from  above  on  speediest  wing. 

King  Edward  escapes  from  captivity ;  his  brother  Clar- 
ence, who  had  gone  over  to  Warwick,  returns  to  his  ances- 
tral party.  Still  another  battle ;  whose  turn  is  it  now  to 
lose  ?  Lancastrians,  answers  Nemesis,  keeping  the  account 
with  the  most  rigid  accuracy.  Warwick  falls ;  the  great 
king-maker  is  unkinged  by  death ;  his  deed  has  returned. 
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The  Poet  will  hereafter  remould  his  character,  with  many 
iinprovements,  in  Hotspur ;  so  Henry  the  Sixth  will  essen- 
tially be  reproduced  in  Richard  the  Second,  both  being 
incompetent  rulers,  though  the  one  is  good  and  the  other 
is  bad. 

But  why  should  these  Lancastrians  be  permitted  contin- 
ually to  fight  their  lost  battles  over  again  ?  Let  them  be 
annihilated ;  then  the  contest  can  be  brought  to  an  end. 
King  Henry  is  assassinated  in  prison  by  Gloster ;  his  son 
also  is  cruelly  butchered  in  cold  blood.  All  the  branches 
of  tlie  House  of  Lancaster  are  now  lopped  off  except  one 
frail,  distant  twig ;  for  tliem  Nemesis  has  done  her  work.  So 
the  drama  ends  with  Edward  of  York  once  more  upon  the 
throne ;  incapacit}'  of  the  monarch  has  again  brought  revo- 
lution ;  the  Ked  Rose  is  plucked,  and  its  petals  scattered 
in  the  earth. 

But,  amid  all  these  scenes  of  savagery,  one  man  has 
shown  liiniself  to  be  the  supreme  savage  —  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloster,  brother  of  the  King.  His  body  is  as  misshapen 
as  bis  soul ;  ominous  breathings  he  has  given  out  in  the 
course  of  the  play ;  demoniac  rage  impels  him  to  the  moat 
cruel  deeds.  But  ambition  also  has  filled  his  thoughts ;  he 
wishes  to  be  King — King  he  wiU  be.  Several  of  his  nearest 
relatives  stand  between  him  and  the  throne ;  he  will  have 
to  get  tliem  out  of  the  way.  Nemesis  is  again  at  work ; 
she  is  here  preparing  a  dire  instrument  for  some  terrible 
puri)ose  of  hers.  The  House  of  York,  too,  must  be  smitten 
to  eartli ;  Gloster  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  his  family,  which 
now  is  destroyed  from  within.  But  this  also  will  require 
for  its  treatment  a  new  drama. 
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Not  one  member  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  remains ; 

:  has  been  torn  up  root  and  branch.     It  was  begotten  in 

evolution,  in  revolution  it  has  perished.     It  had  based 

ts  claim   upon   the   competency   of  its   rulers,    and  the 

lation  had   sanctioned  this   claim  in  the  most  emphatic 

nanner;  but  it,  too,  has  now  furnished  its  incompetent 

oaonarch,  to  whom   its   own  law  must  be   applied  with 

llnswer^'ing  justice.     But  it  would   not   submit  to  the 

principle  which  was  the  very  origin  of  its  existence  —  it 

resisted  to  the  bitter  end ;  nor  does  it  cease  the  struggle 

till  the  last  descendant  of  Bolingbroke  is  swept  into  the 

grave.     The  House  of  Lancaster,  therefore,  has  decreed 

its  own  fate  through  its  acts.     Retribution  is  written  in 

bloody  letters  over  its  corpse ;  let  it  now  be  buried  out  of 

sight  of  the  world,  which  it  will  harass  no  more. 

The  House  of  York,  the  successful  instrument  of  ven- 
geance, is,  however,  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
is  sure  to  give  trouble.  It  cannot  stop  in  its  bloody 
frenzy.  But  its  enemies  have  perished ;  upon  what  object 
can  it  now  fix  its  insatiate  jaws?  It  will,  indeed,  find  a 
most  deserving  object,  namely,  itself.  Moreover,  these 
furious  sons  of  York,  are  they  to  be  the  rulers  of  England 
on  the  ground  of  competency  —  of  fitness?  Title  they 
may  have,  but  the  nation  declared  in  the  great  Lancastrian 
revolution  something  more  than  title  to  be  necessary. 
The  triumph  of  a  vindictive  party  is  not  the  triumph  of 
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the  country;  there  w  no  rest  yet  possible.  The  true 
reconciliation  can  only  be  national;  both  sides  must  be 
united  and  hannonized  in  the  ruler.  Down  with  the 
bloody  party ;  the  House  of  York  must  be  cleared  away, 
like  the  savage  forest,  by  the  sharp,  swift  axe  of  justice 
before  the  soil  of  England  will  be  blessed  with  the  harvest 
of  peace. 

But  what  is  the  instrument  for  bringing  retribution  home 
to  the  House  of  York  ?  We  do  not  have  to  look  far ;  it 
has  within  its  own  bosom  the  poisonous  reptile  which  will 
sting  it  to  death.  In  the  woeful  throes  of  civil  war  it  ha& 
begotten  a  monster — a  fire-breathing,  blood-drinking 
monster  —  whose  delight  is  to  prey  upon  its  own  kindred. 
This  is  tlie  function  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloster,  in  the 
drama  before  us.  He  is  to  annihilate  his  own  House  by 
murdering  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  connected 
with  him  in  ties  of  relationship.  The  tender  bond  of  the 
Family,  which  usually  softens  even  the  most  obdurate  heart, 
for  him  marks  out  the  victim  of  destruction ;  he  cannot 
rest  as  long  as  one  of  his  blood  be  left  to  claim  the  throne 
of  England.  A  doomed  House  is  this  House  of  York, 
whose  executioner  is  Richard,  one  of  its  own  children. 
]\Iost  bitter,  yet  true,  is  the  reproach  cast  by  Queen  Mar- 
garet upon  his  mother : 

•*  From  forth  tlie  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death  — 
That  dog  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes  - 
To  worry  lambs  and  lap  their  gentle  blood.** 

Such  a  character  is  not  a  delightful  object  of  contem- 
plation, and,  if  the  end  of  art  be  to  give  pleasure,  then 
here  it  has  lost  its  end.  But  the  deep,  reconciling  princi- 
ple must  never  be  forgotten.     Richard  is  a  necessity  of 
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lis  world's  justice — he  is  the  instrument  of  retribution. 

he  House  of  York  has  done  that  before  Grod  which  makes 

doomed — it  simply  must  be  extirpated.    Richard,  there- 

)re,  is  tolerated  because  he  is  executing  a  just  decree  — 

tie  edict  of  impartial,  incorruptible  Nemesis.     To  con- 

ider  him  as  a  villain,  pure  and  simple,   destroying  the 

Quocent,  is  a  view  altogether  one-sided ;  let  him  also  be 

aken,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  hero  who  carries  out  in  full 

neasure  a  divine  judgment.     The  primal  law  of  man  here 

>elow  is  responsibility  for  the  deed ;  violation  must  bring 

punishment,  and  Richard  is  the  man  who  wields  the  bloody 

rod ;  he  thus  is  the  vindicator — unconscious,  it  is  true, 

but  still  the  vindicator  of  that  primal  law.     He  is  wicked, 

inexpressibly  wicked — an  incarnate  fiend,  red-hot  from 

Hell,  if  you  wish ;  but  is  he  not  the  genuine  product  of 

this  age  —  of  these  Wars  of  the  Roses,  whose  diaboUcal 

atrocitv  culminates  in  him  ?     Indeed,  is  he  not  the  true  — 

the  truest  —  child  of  this  House  of  YoA,  both  in  birth 

and  in  character?     He,  the  arch-fiend,  is  come  to  destroy 

Pandemonium ;  to  burn  it  up  in  its  own  sulphur,  with  all 

the  de\iLs  in  it.  himself  included. 

For  Richanl  as  a  moral  man  there  is  clearly  no  defense, 
and  none  will  be  attempted  here ;  but  for  Richard  as  the 
instrument  of  retribution  —  as  the  burning  purifier  of 
Encrland  —  there  is  defense,  and  we  mav  derive  from  his 
career  even  consolation.  As  the  pitiless  executor  of  a 
world- justice  he'  must  l>e  considered  in  the  present  drama, 
if  we  are  to  have  an\'  rehef  at  all  from  his  ix)rtraiture ; 
so  he  is  certainlv  drawn  bv  the  Poet.  In  art.  as  well  as 
in  morals,  there  is  no  justification  for  him  considered 
merely  as  an  individual :  but  Richard  as  the  destroving^ 
Nemesis  of  Hell-on-Earth  is  a  necessity  of  History,  and, 
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hence,  must  belong  to  its  artistic  representation  in  the 
Historical  Drama. 

The  tone  of  the  play  of  Richard  the  Third  is  in  the 
deepest  harmony  with  the  character  of  its  one  leading 
personage.  Ketril)iition  is  its  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  —  the  ominous  sound  uttered  by  all  living  shapes 
here,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  An  over-mastering 
power  hovers  in  the  air  above  and  swoops  down  upon  the 
guilty  world,  requiting  the  wicked  deed  often  with  imme- 
diate destruction.  Human  actions  must  return,  and  return 
at  once,  to  the  doer,  is  the  spirit  of  the  whole  work. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  drama  of  Retribution  —  Retribution  to 
the  Nation,  to  the  Family,  to  the  Individual.  This  trait 
is  even  too  rigidly  and  too  intensely  drawn ;  mankind 
seems  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  beneath  the  mace 
of  retributive  justice  ;  mercy  has  quite  fled  from  the  world. 
Yet  it  is  the  true  medicine  for  the  diseased  age ;  the  con- 
viction must  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  men  that  guilt 
is  followed  by  retribution  with  the  speed  and  power  of.  the 
whirlwind. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  present  drama  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned — the  frequent  use  of  the  curee. 
It  is  a  terrific  weapon,  and  is  employed  here  with  terrific 
violence.  It  seems  to  be  something  above  the  indi^ddual, 
dwelling  in  the  Heavens  —  a  mighty  God,  who,  being 
invoked,  rushes  down  from  his  Olympian  height  and  dashes 
the  frail  human  being  to  speedy  death.  The  curse,  how- 
(^ver,  is  the  mere  utterance  of  retribution.  In  order  to 
result  in  true  fulfillment,  it  must  be  declared  in  view  of 
the  universal  nature  of  the  deed ;  its  spokesman  is  a  seer 
who  looks  far  down  into  the  consequences  of  an  action, 
often   unconsciously  including  himself  in  its  operation. 
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wady  Anne,  when  she  curses  the  future  wife  of  Richard, 

itters  the  deepest  truth  of  the  situation ;  the  wife  of  such 

-  man  must  be  accursed,  because  it  lies  in  his  character 

,o  make  a  woman  wretched ;  still,  Lady  Anne  marries  him, 

ind  thus  curses  herself.     A  groundless  imprecation  is  a 

nonstrosity,  to  be  excluded  from  every  work  of    Art. 

The  person  who  curses  should  only  be  a  voice  declaring 

judgment  —  the  voice  of  Nemesis  uttering  the  irrevocable 

penalty  of  the  deed ;  petty  personal  spite  is  no  ground  for 

the  curse. 

The  style  of  the  drama  will  correspond  to  the  matter. 
There  is  no  rest  to  the  impetuous  torrent,  dashing  angrily 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain ;  grand,  majestic  move- 
ment of  vast  volume  it  has  not.  There  is  a  terror  in  its 
expression  —  an  unseen  hand  that  almost  smites  to  the 
earth.  The  language  is  mighty,  furious,  and  feverish ;  it 
may  be  called  frenzied  at  times.  Titanic  struggles  and 
passions  are  hurled  forth  in  words  of  Titanic  strength 
and  intensity.  Human  utterance  has  here  reached  its 
limit  in  some  respects.  It  touches  many  chords,  even  the 
most  diverse ;  at  one  moment  the  language  of  wrath  and 
imprecation  sends  shudder  after  shudder  through  the  soul, 
if  not  through  the  body ;  then  follow  the  tenderest  notes 
of  sorrow,  swelUng  into  the  loud  wail  of  despaif.  Men 
gnash  their  teeth  in  agony,  women  weep  for  the  slaughter 
of  their  innocent  babes ;  but  through  all  these  cries  is 
heard  everywhere  the  demonic  irony  of  Richard  —  a  fiend 
scoffing  over  his  victims.  Many  impurities  of  style  may 
be  pointed  out  —  it  is,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  torrent  to 
stir  up  the  ooze  and  carry  it  along  —  but  no  grammatical 
cleansing  process  can  possibly  purify  the  torrent  into  the 
placid,  crystalline  brook. 

Let  us  grasp  the  total  action  of  play  as  it  unfolds  itself 
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hofore  us.  It  moves  from  party  triumphant  and  using 
success  for  partisan  purposes  to  the  complete  national 
restoration  which  united  hoth  parties  and  was  superior 
to  both  parties.  Tlie  victory  of  York  was  the  victory  of 
one  side  —  of  a  fragment  of  the  nation ;  the  victory  of 
Richmond  was  the  victory  of  both  sides  —  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  House  of  York,  having  overcome  the  Lan- 
castrians, disintegrates  within ;  both  parties,  therefore,  are 
quite  annihihited.  The  sundving  leaders,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  join  in  marriage,  and  thus  unite  the  White  and 
the  Ked  Kose.  80  the  Tetralogy  comes  to  an  end  in  a  new 
constructive  epoch. 

Tliere  are  two  distinct  movements  in  the  play,  though 
they  are  of  unequal  length.  Their  fundamental  principles 
are,  respectively,  the  Guilt  and  Retribution  of  Richard; 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
the  Retribution  of  the  House  of  York  and  the  Retribution 
of  Richard.  The  first  movement  portrays  Richard  destroy- 
ing his  own  family;  he  turns  against  his  relatives  —  even 
against  his  own  mother ;  he  tears  asunder  every  domestic 
tie  in  order  to  reach  the  throne.  Yet  all  these  evils  are 
the  offspring  of  the  guilty  House  —  the  consequences  of 
its  own  deeds.  Richard  himself  is  its  truest  representa- 
tive, though  in  punishing  its  crimes  he  is  its  greatest 
criminal.  The  second  movement  shows  the  Retribution 
l)rought  home  to  Buckingham,  Richard's  worst  satellite, 
and  to  Richard  himself.  The  latter  perishes  on  the  battle- 
field, and  his  enemy  mounts  the  throne. 

Througli  all  the  folds  and  sinuosities  of  the  action  two 
threads  can  be  seen  moving,  whose  line  of  distinction  is 
marked  by  sex.  Among  the  men  everywhere  the  central 
figure  is  Richard,  who  thus  becomes  the  head  of  different 
groups,  according  to  the  different  purposes  which  he  la 
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jeking  to  accomplish.     One  relation  of  the  family  after 
aother  is  assailed  by  him,  till  every  obstruction  to  his 
[jrmanent  possession  of  the  crown  seems  to  be  removed 
-his  brother  Clarence,  the  Queen's  kindred,  Hastings, 
is  little  nephews ;   such  are  the  subordinate  groupings, 
lie  second  thread  is   composed  of  the  women  of  the 
irama.     It  is  difficult   to  separate  this  thread  from  the 
est  of  the  play,  but  its  employment  is  so  peculiar  and  dis- 
inct  that  it  must  be  looked  at  by  itself.     There  are  here 
our  Queens,  two  belonging  to  the  defeated  Lancastrians 
uid  two  belonging  to  the  victorious  Yorkists.     Their  cliief 
function,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  to  curse  their  enemies ; 
then  they   have   also   to   bewail   their  own  unhappy  lot. 
Being  royal  women,  they  unite  the  political  and  domestic 
relations ;  still,  they  represent  here  the  Family  in  its  mani- 
fold struggles  and  afflictions.     All  are  wives  and  have  lost 
husbands  ;  three  are  mothers  and  have  lost  children ;  one 
has  begotten  the  monster  who  is  laying  waste  the  country 
and  devouring  his  own  kindred.     With  every  new  misfor- 
tune is  heard  the  echo  of  female  lamentation  and  impre- 
cation ;    some  one  of  them  is  wronged  and  bereaved  in 
these  terrible  times.     The  two  Lancastrian  women  repre- 
sent the  lost  House,  but  their   loudest  wail  goes  up  for 
their  lost  families.    Queen  Margaret  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  curse.     Its  substance  is :    As  Lancaster  has  perished, 
so   York   will  perish.     The  judgment  is  fulfilled  to  the 
letter ;  the  aged  Duchess  of  York,  mother  of  monsters, 
will  be  brought  to  curse  her  own  brood.     Most  sad  and 
woeful  is  this  chorus  of  high  Queens,  uttering  the  shrieks 
of  the  Family  as  it  is  ground  to  death  between  the  con- 
tending elements  of  the  nation. 

I.    Following  now  our  plan,  let  us  grasp  the  character 
of  Richard  in  its  very  germ.     He  is  resolved  to  wear  the 
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crown  f)f  England.  In  his  way  to  it  stand  two  older 
]»n>tht'rs  ami  their  children:  tliev  must  be  removed,  one 
an<l  all  —  that  is.  he  intends  to  destroy  his  kindred:  his 
means  are  dissimulation  and  murder.  The  great  tTl>es  of 
deivptitMi  he  cites  —  Ulysses.  Sinon,  Proteus,  Machiavel; 
the>e  lit'  can  equal  —  indeed,  surpass  —  in  treachery  and 
cruelty.  The  domestic  emotion,  strong  even  in  the  say- 
age  l»reast.  he  utterly  abjures: 

'*  An«l  tliis  wiird.  love,  which  gray  beards  caU  divine, 
He  re»i<lent  iu  men  like  Due  another. 
And  nut  iu  me;  I  am  myself  alone." 

No  feeling  of  affection,  therefore,  can  swer^'e  him  from 
his  purpose  :  he  is  now  to  be  let  loose  ujwn  his  family. 

The  tirst  victim  is  his  brother  Clarence.  He  works 
upon  the  wi^ak.  superstitious  nature  of  King  Edward,  who 
is  failing  in  health;  l)y  means  of  "lies  well  steeled  with 
weighty  arguments''  Clarence  is  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
whik-  the  odium  of  his  imprisonment  is  deftly  turned  aside 
to  the  account  of  the  Queen,  Elizal^eth — Richard  pretend- 
ing to  sympathize  deei)ly  with  Clarence.  So  he  drives 
the  two  bn>thers  against  each  other,  that  they  may  perish, 
while  hi.'  is  looking  out  for  liimself. 

But  this  Clarence  is  by  no  means  an  innocent  man, 
though  he  dies  of  a  charge  of  which  he  is  not  guiltj'. 
lli^  hands,  have  been  imbrued  in  blood  daring  the  ci\'il 
wars :  now  retribution  has  come,  though  from  an  unex- 
l)ected  quarter.  .\s  he  lies  in  prison,  conscience  begins 
to  work  upon  him.  and  in  a  cb*eam  which  he  narrates  there 
is  bt'held  the  dark  picture  of  his  guilt.  Perjury  and 
nuirdt-r  stain  his  soul,  and,  as  he  approaches  the  confines 
of  the  future  world,  he  hears  the  dire  voices  of  accusa- 
tion,    lie  is  a  member  of  the  guilty  House  —  he  is  to  be 


It  down  with  his  own  vengeful  instrument ;  his  own  deed 
1  to  be  served  up  to  him.  Listen  to  his  confession :  "I 
ave  done  those  things,  that  now  give  evidence  against  my 
oul,  for  Edward's  sake ;"  and  Edward  has  already  signed 
is  death-warrant.  The  doomed  family  is  executing  judg- 
aent  upon  its  own  members  —  Clarence,  the  perjured 
Qurderer,  is  himself  treacherously  murdered.  Richard 
las  thus  succeeded  in  his  first  attempt,  and  so  let  us  pass 
o  his  next  plan  against  his  House. 

This  is  directed  against  the  family  of  his  reigning  brother, 
chiefly  represented  by  the  Queen,  for  this  brother  is 
already  dying  of  sickness,  and  need  not  be  proceeded 
against.  She  has  two  sons,  still  very  young,  by  the  pres- 
ent monarch,  as  well  as  sons  by  a  former  marriage ;  she 
has  also  brothei^.  These  relatives  of  hers  are  the  natural 
protectors  and  defenders  of  her  small  children ;  Richard 
must  first  get  them  out  of  the  way.  He  has  already 
excited  much  odium  against  them  by  representing  them  as 
greedy  adventurers  and  intriguers  at  court.  The  dying 
Edward  effects  a  hollow  reconciliation  between  the  two 
hostile  parties ;  but  upon  this  scene  of  peace  there  falls 
the  sudden  news  of  the  death  of  Clarence. 

Thereupon  Edward  is  borne  from  the  company  in  an 
expiring  condition.  This  is  the  second  death — rapid  is 
the  exit  of  these  Yorkists.  Edward  falls  by  the  torture 
of  disease,  aided  by  the  worse  torture  of  conscience. 
Before  his  departure  he,  too,  opens  his  soul,  and  we  behold 
the  agony  there.  A  brother  —  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
one  else,  he  owed  his  throne  —  is  murdered  under  his  war- 
rant. Retribution,  again  swooping  down,  infixes  him ; 
forebodings  for  his  family  may  well  fill  his  last  moments 
with  anguish,  as  he  addresses  those  around  him:     "Oh, 

28 
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(jod,  I  fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold  on  me  and  you,  and 
mine  and  yours,  for  this.'*  God's  justice  is  truly  much 
to  be  feared  in  a  Yorkian  world. 

Two  brothers  are,  therefore,  gone — cleared  out  of  the 
way  of  Richard.  Now  succeeds  the  chorus  of  women 
and  children  —  the  wild,  piercing  lament  of  the  disrupted 
Family.  The  mother,  aged  Duchess  of  York,  is  there 
with  two  orphaned  gi'andchildren  —  son  and  daughter  of 
Clarence ;  then  comes  the  bereaved  wife.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
mourning  for  her  husband.  The  domestic  relation  is  all 
torn  and  mangled ;  the  mother,  the  wife,  the  child,  sad 
trio  of  lamentation,  utter  their  respective  sorrows.  But 
even  through  their  present  grief  pierces  the  dim  premoni- 
tion of  worse  that  is  to  come ;  both  the  Duchess  and 
the  Queen  have  felt,  and  recognize,  the  diabolical  spirit 
which  is  casting  the  events  for  the  annihilation  of  their 
House.  A  reflection  of  the  same  presentiment  is  given 
in  the  conversation  of  the  two  citizens ;  the  gloomy  fore- 
boding of  the  future  has  descended  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  "O,  full  of  danger  is  the  Duke  of  Gloster," 
says  one  of  these  citizens ;  popular  instinct  points  out  the 
evil  genius  of  the  time  with  prophetic  insight. 

But  Richard's  work  is  far  from  being  done.  He  thinks : 
Let  me*  now  knock  down  the  supports  of  these  orphaned 
heirs  of  P^dward.  Rivers,  Grey,  Vaughan  —  brother,  son, 
friend  of  the  Queen  —  are  executed  in  prison.  They,  too, 
are  caught  in  the  net  of  the  doomed  House,  for  which 
they  deserted  their  Lancastrian  party ;  if  not  guilty  par- 
ticipation, at  least  guilty  indifference,  is  the  charge  against 
them.  "Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  upon  our  heads, 
for  standing  by  when  Richard  stabbed  her  son,"  is  the 
penitent  crj^  of  Grey.     Yes,  you  did  not  interfere  to  save 
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in  innocent  boy  from  the  butcher ;  on  the  contrary,  you 
vent  over  to  the  party  of  the  murderers,  and  shared  in 
;heir  blood-dripping  honors.  Off  with  your  heads ;  such 
nen  as  you  must  be  got  out  of  England  before  it  is  again 
inhabitable  by  human  beings.  So  shrieks  Retribution, 
smiting  anew  with  vengeful  ire. 

The  family  of  the  Queen  is  thus  destroyed  or  scattered 
—  Dorset,  her  other  son,  fleeing  soon  to  France.  Richard 
now  takes  a  step  further.  Hastings  was  an  enemy  of  the 
Queen's  relatives ;  so  far  he  could  cooperate  with  the 
designs  of  Richard.  But  he  is  a  firm  supporter  of  Edward's 
young  sons ;  at  this  point  he  stands  in  Richard's  way  to 
the  throne,  and  must  be  removed.  Hastings  is  doubly 
warned  by  his  friend,  Stanley,  but  he  refuses  to  take  the 
advice.  Suddenly  Richard  trumps  up  a  false  charge 
against  him,  and  demands  his  head  before  dinner.  He, 
too,  falls  under  the  curse  of  Margaret,  having  shared  in 
the  bloody  deeds  of  the  Yorkists.  He  aided  in  destroying 
the  relatives  of  the  Queen  and  exults  in  their  death,  hold- 
ing himself  to  be  "  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was."  He 
should  have  been  their  ally ;  he  is  slaughtered  for  the 
same  offense  as  they — standing  in  Richard's  way  to  the 
throne.  It  is  a  harsh  punishment  for  simple,  bUnd  Hast- 
ings, yet  it  gives  back  his  own  merely ;  when  he  e!xults  in 
the  death  of  his  enemies  he  is  really  exulting  in  his  own 
death.  Let  him  be  satisfied,  says  Nemesis,  handing  him 
his  deed.     He  sees,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  repents : 

*•  I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant, 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcher' d. 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favor. 
Oh !  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  head.  *' 
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Now  all  the  defenders  are  pretty  much  out  of  the  way. 
But  his  assault  upon  his  family  is  not  yet  ended ;  he  orders 
his  tools  to  ''infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children** — 
nay,  to  declare  that  PMward  himself  was  illegitimate. 
Richard  thus  impugns  the  honor  of  his  own  mother — the 
very  origin  of  the  Yorkian  famil}''  is  nullified  as  far  as 
possible  ;  even  his  own  claim  perishes  with  the  legal  right 
of  his  House.  But,  to  make  his  title  certain,  the  young 
boys  of  Edward  are  murdered  by  his  orders.  Thus  all 
that  stand  between  him  and  the  throne  are  removed. 
Richard  has  attained  the  pinnacle  in  his  destructive  career 
toward  his  family.  He  has  violated  almost  every  domestic 
relation,  one  after  another ;  he  has  passed  the  summit — 
now  he  begins  to  descend  with  violent  speed. 

But  the  butchery  of  these  young  children — what  ground 
can  Nemesis  have  for  entangling  them  in  her  inevitable 
net?  Innocent  babes,  smiling  in  infantile  joy,  prattling 
in  unconscious  prattle  —  why  immolate  them  ?  the  reader 
sternly  demands.  Red-mouthed  Nemesis,  in  a  frenzy^ 
answers  him :  They,  too,  belong  to  this  House  of  York, 
which  must  be  got  rid  of  —  they  are  the  young  demonic 
brood,  offspring  of  a  fiend-begetting  House ;  burn  up  the 
young  devils  in  this  general  conflagration  of  Pandemo- 
nium. "God's  justice*'  does,  then,  visit  the  sins  of  the 
parents  upon  the  children.  Both  these  famUies — York 
and  Lancaster  —  have,  with  a  blood-dripping  scourge, 
smitten  every  family  and  every  child  in  England ;  let  now 
all  their  branches  be  cut  off  and  consumed,  down  to  the 
smallest  tendril.  Insatiate  Nemesis,  this  may  be  a  justice, 
and  a  justice  indispensable  to  a  Yorkian  world,  but  it  is 
not  a  high  justice  —  not  a  justice  through  institutions. 

At  these  last  acts  the  chorus  of  female  lamentation  has 
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edoubled,  and,  indeed,  the  cause  of  grief  is  more  than 
ouble  what  it  was  before.     Yet  these  Queens  have  always 
■  political  element  in  their  character  which  hardly  consists 
dth  their  domestic   devotion.     The   loss  of  the   throne 
effects  Queen  Elizabeth  too  deeply  for  a  mother  in  great 
.orrow ;   ''Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder,'*  she  cries  on  hearing 
)f    Richard's  usurpation.      Still,   the   death  of  her  two 
3oys  affects  her  maternal  soul  almost  to  distraction ;  but 
shortly  afterwards  her  political  ambition  seems  to  get  the 
apper  hand,  by  Richard's  proposition  for  her  daughter. 
Strange  woman,  strange  product  of  the  age — the  instinct 
3f  the  nlother  and  the  ambition  of  the  queen  in  eternal 
conflict,  swaying  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  a  tempest 
of  passion.     As  wife  and  mother  she  has  lost  two  hus- 
bands and  two  sets  of  children;  still,  she  hopes  to  be  — 
and,  in  fact,  will  be — Queen-mother.     Her  double  nature 
rocks  and  tears  her  heart,  but  both  principles  remain  in 
full  force. 

Then  there  is  Queen  Anne,  wooed  and  won  by  Richard, 
the  slayer  of  her.  husband,  while  she  is  weeping  over  the 
dead  body  of  a  father-in-law,  slaughtered  by  the  same  hand. 
She  is  flattered  by  the  wily  suitor ;  nor  can  she  resist  his 
Pair  promises.  She,  too,  is  possessed  with  the  demon  of 
political  ambition.  To  enter  the  domestic  relation  with  a 
nonster,  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  woman  in  her  to  position. 
Domestic  wretchedness  has  been  hitherto  her  fate,  but 
now  death  is  the  penalty  of  her  choice.  She  takes  to  her 
30som  the  destroyer  of  her  family — hence  of  herself. 
k  plaintive  note  she,  too,  utters  in  this  female  chorus,  full 
)f  sad  presentiment  —  then  disappears : 

•'  For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 
But  with  his  timorous  dreams  was  still  awaked." 
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But  the  Duchess,  mother  of  monsters,  has  doubtless  the 
saddest  lot.  All  the  misfortunes  of  the  rest  of  the  family 
are  hers,  with  others  peculiar  to  herself.  Husband,  chil- 
dren, gi-andchildren,  she  has  lost ;  besides,  she  is  mother 
of  Ricliard,  the  death-breathing  dragon  who  drinks  the 
blood  of  his  kindred.  To  give  birth  to  the  destroyer  of 
her  own  offspring  would  seem  to  be  the  direst  fate  of 
motherhood.  ' '  Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen ;" 
])oth  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  affliction  her  case  is- 
the  extreme.  Wliat  is  her  deed  which  has  brought  this  moun- 
tain of  horrors  upon  her?  She  has  given  to  the  world  the 
House  of  York ;  the  whole  era  of  calamities  goes  back  to- 
her  as  its  natural  origin.  Yet,  personally,  she  commits  na 
offense  ;  she  appears  here  as  the  best  woman  of  them  all — 
quite  free  from  political  ambition.  Nor  does  Retribution 
punish  her  with  death,  but  the  crimes  of  her  family  rend  her 
innocent  bosom ;  when  the  offspring  of  her  body  are  struck 
by  the  axe  of  justice,  she,  too,  feels  the  blow.  Thus  every 
deed,  every  punishment  of  her  guilty  House,  sweeps  back 
to  her,  thrilling  with  pain  her  aged  heart-strings.  That  is- 
the  trat^ic  woman,  if  ever  she  was  portrayed.  But  her 
last  words  arc  the  most  painful  part  of  her  painful  life ; 
after  seeino;  lier  house  perish,  almost  to  the  last  member, 
she  is  coni})elled  to  lay  her  curse  upon  her  only  surviving 
son.  Laden  with  tliat  curse,  Richard  sinks  rapidly  to  his 
fate. 

This  terrific  calamity  —  whence  does  it  come?  It 
seems  horrible,  monstrous,  unnatural.  But  the  Poet  is 
going  to  give  its  ground  —  it  is  retribution ;  this  is  uttered 
through  the  mouth  of  Margaret.  Everything  which  has. 
befallen  the  House  of  York  is  a  picture  of  what  it  did  to 
the  House  of  Lancaster.  Margaret  was  wife  and  mother  ; 
her  husband  and  son  were  cruelly  butchered  by  the  York* 
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sts.  The  Yorkian  Queens  are  now  what  she  is  —  shorn 
)f  family  and  of  throne.  Her  curse  has  been  fulfilled  in 
3very  particular,  being  based  upon  "  God's  justice  ;*'  she 
floats  over  the  fall  of  her  enemies,  who  are  reduced  to  a 
level  with  herself  for  the  same  crimes.  Well  may  she 
prophesy  ;  in  her  own  person  already  have  prophecies  been 
fulfilled ;  she  has  but  to  read  her  own  history  and  fate 
to  the  proud  victors.  She  has  good  reason  to  believe  in 
retribution,  and  she  easily  transfers  to  others  what  has 
happened  to  herself. 

So  ends  this  wonderful  chorus  of  Queens;  it  will  be 
heard  no  more  in  the  second  movement  —  the  measure  of 
lamentation  is  full.  A  woeful  undertone  to  t^^e  wicked 
deeds  and  swift  punishment  of  the  men,  it  echoes  along 
the  drama  like  fitful  moans  of  the  wind  through  forest ; 
it  is  the  wail  of  women  weeping  for  their  disrupted  domes- 
tic ties.  The  chorus  has  two  parts,  of  different  sound, 
yet  in  deep  harmony  —  both  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkian 
Queens,  though  enemies  to  each  other,  suffer  the  same 
afflictions,  and  fundamentally  sing  the  same  song  of  sor- 
row. For  Margaret's  curse  is  merely  her  own  grief,  con- 
cordant to  the  grief  of  Elizabeth.  Man  is  punished  for 
his  political  deeds  ;  woman,  joined  with  him  in  the  Family, 
suffers  along  with  him,  even  though  she  be  innocent. 

II.  We  are  now  ready  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  second 
movement — the  descent  of  Richard,  which  appears  to 
begin  with  his  mother's  curse.  To  ambition  he  has  sacri- 
ficed his  family,  which  now,  in  its  supreme  representative, 
prays  for  his  sacrifice.  Richard  changes ;  he  begins  to 
woo  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  instead  of  slaying  her — 
it  is  a  new  policy  for  him.  Queen  P^lizabeth  seems  to 
yield   to  his  suit,  but   afterwards  we   read  that  she  has 
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promised  her  daughter  to  Riehmdhd.  It  is  an  obscure 
point  in  the  Drama,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  Queen 
deceives  the  butcher  of  her  sons ;  Richard  fails  in  his  new 
plan  —  the  star  of  his  destiny  is  beginning  to  set.  The 
domestic  tie,  which  he  has  so  deeply  injured,  revenges 
itself  on  him  by  a  refusal. 

Next,  Richard  destro3's  his  most  cunning  and  unprinci- 
pled tool,  Buckingham,  who  hesitated  at  the  murder  of 
the  young  Princes.  Buckingham  had  managed  success- 
fully many  important  transactions,  particularly  the  coro- 
nation ;  it  was  folly  in  Richard  to  throw  away  such  a  use- 
ful servant.  But  retribution  thereby  rays  out  the  more 
glaring  light ;  Buckingham  is  treated  to  that  which  he 
has  done  to  others  —  ''underhand,  corrupted,  foul  injus- 
tice, "  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  very  man  for  whose  benefit 
his  crimes  were  committed.  He  also  sees  the  state  of  the 
matter  too  late,  and  exj)resses  the  justice  of  his  punish- 
ment : 

**  Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck. 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame." 

But  Richmond  has  landed  on  the  shores  of  England. 
Let  us  give  thanks,  for  he  brings  death  to  the  monster, 
death  to  tliis  age,  and  an  end  to  this  Tetralogy.  Messen- 
ger after  messenger  reports  bad  news  —  Richard  loses  his 
poise  amid  danger ;  he  feels  himself  sinking.  He  marches 
out  to  give  battle  ;  the  hostile  camps  lie  facing  each  other , 
when  in  the  middle  a  strange  ^dsion  passes  before  the 
mind  of  both  captains.  The  ghostly  forms  of  those  whom 
Richard  had  murdered  rise  up  before  him  and  bid  him 
think  on  their  wrongs,  that  he  may  be  unnerved  and  lose 
the  ])attle.     At  the  same  time  they  give  words  of  good- 
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dll  and  encouragement  to  Richmond. ,  The  Poet  has  thus 
ddicated  that  the  hour  of  retribution  is  come;  and  ihe 
Qotives  of  the  play,  with  its  leading  incidents,  he  sum-^ 
oarizes  in  the  vision. 

Moreover,  the  scene  will  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  judg- 
nent  concerning  Shakespeare's  employment  of  ghosts  iand 
mpematural  appearances.  The  conscious  intention  of  the 
Poet  is  here  so  manifest  that  nobody  can  deny  it,  for  titie 
ghosts  only  reiterate  what  has  been  fully  given  in  the  play 
without  this  unreal  form.  Richard's  overthrow  and  Rich- 
mond's victory  has  been  amply  motived ;  here  it  is  cast 
into  the  unconscious  presentiment  of  both  leaders.  In 
sleep  the  foreboding  of  the  soul  moulds  itself  into  the 
(Hstinct  image,  and  there  results  the  dream.  The  subject- 
ive nature  of  both  men  is  thus  shown — one  buoyed 
up  with  a  just  cause,  the  other  weighed  down  with  his 
crimes.  What  Richard  really  is  comes  out  in  the  vision ; 
he  might  be  able  to  suppress  himself  when  awake. 

Now  he  for  the  first  time  is  frightened ;  the  dream  has 
fully  revealed,  not  merely  his  character  to  himself — that 
he  knew  before  —  but  the  certainty  of  his  punishment.  It 
is  the  revelation  of  his  own  soul  concerning  his  destiny, 
For  Richard  hitherto  had  no  faith  in  retribution ;  his  belief 
was  in  successful  villainy.     Hence  his  terror. 

"  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers 
Armed  in  proof  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond." 

But  he  shuts  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  on  the  future ;  stamps 
Dutthe  rising  remorse ;  "  conscience  is  a*wordthat  cowards 
ase."    Utterly  reckless,  he  gives  the  command  to  march 
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on  —  "if  not  to  Heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  Hell."  So 
he  rushes  into  the  fight,  seeking  to  drown  conscience  in 
death. 

In  Richmond  we  have  the  religious  —  and,  in  a  higher 
sense,  the  national — hero,  who  unites  the  two  parties  inta 
the  nation.  He  stands  above  the  dissension  which  pro- 
duced the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  his  object  is  not  partisan^ 
but  patriotic.  With  the  battle  of  Bos  worth  Field  a  solu- 
tion is  given  to  the  YorMan  Tetralogy — a  solution  which 
is  essentially  tragic,  though  it  points  beyond  to  a  recon- 
ciliation. Botli  Houses  have  perished  in  all  their  imme- 
diate representatives ;  their  names  descend  to  remote 
members  of  each  Une,  who  proceed  to  disown  the  titles — 
York  and  Lancaster — and  to  found  a  new  House  of  their 
own.  A  man  and  a  woman — the  heir  of  the  Lancastrians 
and  the  heiress  of  the  Yorkists  —  unite  in  marriage,  and 
thus  transform  the  political  hate  of  the  hostile  Houses  into 
the  domestic  love  of  the  Family.  But  this  Yorkian 
Tetralogy  is  truly  one  great  historical  tragedy ;  in  fact, 
we  may  go  back  and  include  the  whole  eight  plays, 
beginning  with  Richard  the  Second.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
tragic  period  of  English  History,  in  which,  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  the  entire  nation,  became  tragic.  But  such  is 
not  the  true  destiny  of  England ;  there  must  be  a  con- 
chision  which  is  not  tragic,  as  the  nation  is  still  surviving. 
The  ph\y  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  therefore,  is  to  follow ;  it 
will  bring  to  a  happy  termination  the  English  Historical 
series. 
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In  this  drama  there  is  always  felt  to  be  something  for- 
eign to  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  as  revealed  elsewhere  in 
his  works.  Much  critical  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed 
concerning  it,  and  some  writers  have  even  gone  to  the 
extent  of  excluding  the  greater  portion  of  it  from  the 
genuine  works  of  the  Poet.  To  enter  into  the  question  of 
authorship  is  not  the  purpose  here  ;  it  is  the  domain  of  un- 
limited, uncontrolled  conjecture,  upon  which  there  are  at 
present  many  squatters,  and  which  can  accommodate  many 
more.  Let  the  reader  enter  and  make  his  choice  for  him- 
self, since  he  has  as  good  a  right  as  anybody  else-.  Accord- 
ing to  the  external  evidence,  however,  the  claim  of  Shakes- 
peare can  hardly  be  gainsaid  without  danger  of  undermin- 
ing all  his  other  claims. 

Still,  the  critical  dissatisfaction  just  mentioned,  as  far 
as  it  pertains  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  has  good  grounds 
—  the  drama  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  certainly  wanting  in 
unity  of  structure.  It  lies  there  in  great  masses,  almost 
disjointed  ;  with  a  little  change  in  the  arrangement  every 
Act  might  be  made  into  a  play  by  itself,  with  its  plot, 
central  figure,  and  catastrophe.  Yet  there  are  certain 
characters  and  threads  which  run  through  the  drama  from 
beginning  to  end,  thus  keeping  up  a  connection  of  all  the 
parts ;  still,  on  the  other  hand,  these  connecting  threads 
constitute,  not  the  main,  but  the  subordinate,  interest. 
King  Henry,  for  example,  remains  as  a  character  of  the 
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l>lay  from  tlie  first  Act  to  the  last ;  he  is,  however,  hardly 
more  than  a  tool  of  mightier  personalities  in  the  first  three 
Acts.  Tliereis  the  conflict  between  Wolsey  and  Buck- 
ingham first;  second,  between  Wolsey  and  the  Queen; 
tliird,  between  Wolsey  and  the  King.  Then  Wolsey 
droi>s  out  entirely.  Not  enough  concentration  is  brought 
into  the  dramatic  structure ;  too  much  of  a  tendency  of 
the  parts  to  fall  into  indei)endence  is  manifested.  This 
is,  indeed,  owing  mainly  to  its  spectacular  purpose,  which 
api)eals  to  the  eye  rather  tlian  to  the  mind,  and,  hence,  it 
must  look  to  immediate  sensuous  effects  more  than  to  the 
long  and  careful  preparation  of  dramatic  motives. 

Tlie  style,  too,  has  in  it  many  elements  which  are  alien 
to  the  best  style  of  Shakesi)eare.  The  versification  has 
been  subjected  to  the  so-called  metrical  tests  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  these,  the  foreign  portions  have  been  designated. 
But  the  difficulty  reaches  much  deeper  than  the  formal 
meter ;  it  extends  to  the  coloring,  to  the  figurative  speech, 
to  the  forms  of  expression — in  fine,  to  the  style  generally. 
leaking  the  drama  as  a  whole,  ai)art  from  single  passages, 
we  miss  the  riclniess,  the  glow,  the  Shakespearian  ecstasy ; 
wlien  the  huiguage  is  elevated,  it  is  emotional  and  sub- 
jective rather  than  sensuous  and  objective.  Single  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty  may  l)e  found,  undoubtedly ;  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  even  fourth-rate  poets  to  write  beau- 
tiful lines  now  and  then.  It  is  the  sustained  style  which 
marks  the  jxreat  work  and  great  poet — not  sudden  spurts 
amid  dreary  wastes  of  stupidity. 

At  this  point  we  ma}'  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  way 
a  little  and  make  a  further  application  of  what  has  just 
Ix'cn  sairl.  It  is  often  declared  by  learned  critics  that 
here  and  there,  in  some  disputed  play,  they  "see  the  hand 
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)f  Shakespeare;"  that  here  is  a  scene  which  "Shakes- 
)eare  alone  could    have  written ; ' '    that  Unes  occur  in 
«rhich  ' '  the  hand  of  the  Poet  is  plainly  visible.  *  *     There- 
ipon  we  have  a  dissection  —  certain  scenes,  passages,  or 
3ven  lines,  being  assigned  to   Shakespeare,   the  rest  to 
somebody  else.     Now,  the  presupposition  in  such  a  case 
is  radically  false,  namely,  that  every  good  line  or  beauti- 
ful image  must  be  ascribed  to  Shakespeare.     No  fact  in 
Uterary  history  is  more  common  than  that  the  mediocre 
poet  may,  in  his  very  highest  mood,  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
great  Poet  —  but  he  cannot  stay  there.     And,  conversely, 
a  play  handed  down  as  Shakespeare's,  on  the  best  evidence, 
should  not  be  taken  away  from  him  on  account  of  certain 
weak  and  unusual  qualities.     The  Poet  must  be  seen  at 
his  poorest,  as  well  as  at  his  best. 

A  word,  too,  should  be  said  upon  the  characterization 
of  the  present  drama.  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  highly 
lauded,  and  deemed  eminently  worthy  of  the  Poet.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  lacks  completeness  and  clearness.  For 
instance,  Buckingham  is  one  of  the  leading  personages ; 
still,  as  he  stands  portrayed,  he  is  a  contradiction.  He  is 
charged  with  treason — with  even  threatening  the  life  of  the 
King.  The  proof  of  this  charge  rests  upon  thetil'stimony 
of  his  servants,  but,  then,  opposed  to  it  is  his  declaration 
of  loyalty  to  the  King.  Was  he  innocent  or  guilty?  It 
cannot  be  told  from  anything  in  the  drama,  yet  this  must 
be  the  central  point  of  his  character.  There  is  left  only 
the  uncertain  inference  that  Wolsey  bribed  his  servants  to 
commit  perjury. 

There  is  a  similar  doubt  concerning  Wolsey  himself. 
His  enemies  charge  him  with  every  species  of  ambition 
and  extortion ;  we  are  compelled  to  accept  these  accusa- 
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tions  without  seeing  into  his  soul  concerning  their  truth  or 
falsity.  The  downfall  of  the  Queen  is  laid  at  his  door, 
yet  the  King  explains  the  matter  otherwise,  and  takes  the 
burden  of  the  separation  entirely  upon  himself.  Still,  we 
must  ascribe  her  untoward  fate  to  Wolsey,  though  both 
he  and  Henry  deny  the  charge.  This  capital  fact  of 
Wolsey' s  career  is  thus  left  in  doubt ;  we  can  only  surmise 
that  he  suborned  the  French  Bishop  who  excited  in  Henry's 
mind  the  doubts  concerning  his  marriage ;  in  other  words, 
Wolsey  gave  Henry  the  pretext  for  divorce.  This  is  not 
good  characterization,  not  Shakespeare's  ordinary  method, 
for  here  clearness  and  subtlety  are  both  left  out. 

Objections  also  have  been  made  to  the  outcome  of  the 
play,  on  account  of  its  offense  to  ethical  principles.  Henry 
—  at  first  a  weak  tool,  then  a  sensual  tjTant,  always  an  un- 
principled h}T)ocrite — is  rewarded  in  the  end  for  his  civil 
and  domestic  violations ;  while  his  wife,  Catherine,  though 
in  the  highest  degree  faithful  to  both  Family  and  State,  is 
punished — is  cast  off  both  as  wife  and  Queen,  and  dies  in 
her  unhappy  lot.  The  doubt,  too,  in  the  motiving  of 
Buckingham  and  Wolsey  leaves  a  very  unsatisfactory  feel- 
ing concerning  the  justice  of  their  fate.  Henry  certainly 
deserves  no  such  reward  as  the  success  of  his  unrighteous 
love  and  the  birth  of  a  Princess,  whose  glorification  is  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  play.  In  all  these  respects  it 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  play  which  has  just  preceded — 
Richard  the  Third — wherein  retribution  follows  so  speed- 
ily and  certainly  the  deed. 

Henry  the  Eighth  brings  to  a  close  the  English  Histor- 
ical Drama,  though  its  connection  with  that  series  cannot 
be  termed  intimate.  The  subordination  of  the  turbulent 
nobility,  which  created  so  much  trouble  in  the  Wars  of  the 
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loses,  is  manifested  in  the  fate  of  Buckingham ;  the  crown 

las  attained  an  unquestioned  supremacy.     The  revival  of 

etters  and  the  importance  of  culture  are  often  indicated ; 

earning  has  even  come  to  the  point  of  contesting  the 

palm  with  rank.     But  the  main  point  which  is  sought  for 

by  every  reader  as  the  very  maiTow  of  this  period  is  the 

great  religious  revolution — the  transition  of  England  from 

Catholicism  to  Protestantffin.     Every  other  issue  of  that 

age  sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison ;  there  is  no 

meaning  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  without  the 

Reformation. 

The  present  drama  has,  undoubtedly,  the  change  of  re- 
ligion as  its  fundamental  theme,  for  it  could  hardly  have 
any  other,  but  the  event  is  portrayed  with  that  dimness  and 
ambiguity  so  characteristic  of  everything  else  in  the  work. 
The  revolution  of  conscience  is  made  to  depend  on  a 
guilty  passion  of  the  King ;  the  only  morally  heroic  char- 
acter is  immolated  to  a  movement  whose  essence  was,  if  any- 
thing, the  revolt  of  morality  against  corruption.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  moral  and  reUgious  revo- 
lution, as  here  portrayed,  moraUty  and  religion  are  quite 
left  out.  It  is  the  political  element  which  is  brought  into 
prominence,  for  the  Reformation  was  also  a  political  revo- 
lution. 

Here  is  the  key  of  the  play  —  the  standard  by  which  it 
is  to  be  judged  —  and  every  other  test  is  inadequate. 
The  political  object  of  the  l^ee  of  Rome  was  the  subordi- 
nation of  State  to  Church ;  all  nations  of  Christendom  had 
ultimately  to  be  subjected  to  the  Pope  —  not  alone  in  re- 
ligious, but  also  often  in  civil,  matters.  The  result  was  a 
perpetual  strife  between  Church  and  State,  even  in  ages 
of  universal  Catholic  ascendency ;  which  strife  finally  cul- 
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minated  in  a  separation  from  the  Church  on  the  part  of 
certain  nations  which  were  determined  to  be  absolute, 
even  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
Reformation,  whose  political  principle  was  subordination 
of  Church  to  State.  To  be  sure,  moral  and  religious 
freedom  was  coupled  with  political  freedom,  though  the 
former  is,  not  merely  omitted,  but  repeatedly  violated, 
in  the  present  drama. 

The  action  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  in  general,  moves 
from  Catholic  England  to  Protestant  England ;  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon  to  Anne  Boleyn  as  Queen;  from 
Henry  the  instrument  of  Wolsey  to  Henry  the  uncon- 
trolled arbitrary  monarch ;  from  the  State  ruled  by  a  Car- 
dinal of  the  Church  to  a  State  ruled  by  its  own  King. 
The  revolution  is  purely  political — at  least,  as  here  rep- 
resented —  though  it  is  accompHshed  in  the  name  and  by 
means  of  the  cleiical  profession.  The  civil  subsumes  the 
ecclesiastical  organization.  The  revolt  of  conscience,  the 
rise  of  the  subjective  judgment  against  formalism  and 
dogma,  are  left  out  of  sight,  having  not  half  the  promi- 
nence as  in  KiiKj  John  —  the  very  first  play  of  the  English 
Historical  series. 

It  will,  accordingly,  be  manifest  that  there  is  a  culmina- 
tion in  the  i)lay  which  separates  it  into  two  movements, 
notwithstanding  its  otherwise  disjointed  character.  This 
culmination  is,  in  a  general  way,  the  fall  of  Wolsey  and 
the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  the  one  movement  shows 
Henry,  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  play  as  the  instru- 
ment of  AVolsey,  till  his  enfranchisement ;  the  second  move- 
ment shows  Henry  freely  acting  in  his  religious,  domestic, 
and  ])olitical  relations.  The  two  movements  may,  hence,  be 
named  the  AVolseiad  and  llenriad.    Also,  the  threads  should 
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36  taken  as  two  —  the  King  in  his  political  relations,  which 
naanifest  a  variety  of  forms,  and  the  King  in  his  domestic 
relations  towards  the  two  Queens. 

I.  1.  The  first  thread  of  the  first  movement  opens 
with  the  conflict  between  Wolsey  and  Buckingham ;  Henry 
stands  in  the  background  —  the  dupe  and  the  instrument 
of  the  Cardinal* s  ambition.  Buckingham  is  the  central 
figure  of  a  group  of  high-born  relatives  and  friends ;  he 
represents  the  pride  and  privileges  of  the  nobility  against 
the  new  encroachments  of  ''  this  butcher's  cur  "  (Wolsey) 
and  of  the  men  of  learning,  for  now  "a  beggar's  book 
out  worths  a  noble's  blood."  Buckingham  is  himself 
learned,  eloquent,  and  popular ;  his  birth  places  him  next 
to  Henry  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  he  is, 
therefore,  a  very  manifest  object  of  the  King's  suspicion. 

The  point  about  which  Buckingham  and  Wolsey  came 
to  an  open  breach  was  the  alliance  with  France,  which 
was  favored  by  the  latter,  but  opposed  by  the  former. 
Particularly  the  recent  meeting  in  the  vale  of  Andren, 
which  had  impoverished  so  many  nobles,  was  condemned 
by  Buckingham,  who  saw  in  it  an  attempt  to  weaken  his 
class.  Other  nobles,  too,  speak  disapprovingly  of  it 
for  having  introduced  the  looseness  and  extravagance  of 
French  customs.  Buckingham  proceeds  boldly,  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  of  his  friends,  and  seems  on  the  point  of 
publicly  accusing  the  Cardinal  of  treason,  when  suddenly 
he  is  arrested  himself  on  the  same  charge.  He  sees  his 
fate  —  "the  net  has  fallen  upon  me;"  he  was  open  and 
reckless,  while  Wolsey  proceeded  with  perfect  secrecy  till 
he  was  prepared  with  proof  at  every  point.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  the  extent  of  Buckingham's  guilt,  in  view  of  his 
denials ;  quite  as  difficult  is  it  to  discover  the  extent  of 
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Wolsey*s  suborning  of  the  witnesses.  It  is  a  great  blemish 
in  the  characterization  of  these  two  leading  men  that  the 
guilt  of  each  is  thus  left  in  doubt.  But  Henry's  suspicion 
is  aroused ;  Buckingham  perishes,  leaving  a  somewhat 
uncertain  impression  of  innocence  ;  at  least  he  is  a  most 
imprudent  talker,  if  his  intentions  be  not  bad.  But  the 
evidence  against  him  is  of  doubtful  truth,  and,  hence,  no 
inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it  respecting  his  character. 

We  must  next  try  to  find  the  supreme  aim  of  Wolsey's 
striving,  and  therefrom  obtain  a  judgment  of  the  man. 
His  great  object  in  this  life  is  the  Papacy.  Hither  every 
look  bends  ;  every  act,  however  contorted  its  course,  ulti- 
mately leads  to  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter.  He  says  in  the 
hour  of  humiliation  that  ambition  ruined  him ;  the  highest 
ol)ject  of  ambition  in  Christendom  was  the  Papal  Chair. 
Thus  he  would  be  above  all  monarchs  in  name  as  well  as 
in  reality  —  above  Henry,  who  would  have  to  submit  to 
him  without  disguise.  Such,  then,  was  his  ambition — 
the  love  of  supreme  arbitrary  domination,  which  the  head- 
shii)  of  the  Church  alone  could  confer. 

The  acts  of  Wolsey  must  always  be  viewed  with  this 
supreme  end  before  the  mind  of  the  reader;  it  is  a  weak- 
ness of  the  play  that  Wolsey  himself  is  not  made  to  indi- 
cate his  object  more  definitely,  for  we  have  to  gather  it 
from  the  mouths  of  his  most  vindictive  enemies.  His 
alliance  with  France  and  his  hostility  to  Spain  have  their 
root  in  this  same  purpose.  He  has  failed  in  getting 
the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo,  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
l^ipacy,  through  the  opposition  of  the  Emperor,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  relative  of  Queen  Catherine ;  hence  his  solici- 
tude to  treat  with  France,  the  ancient  foe  of  England. 
Buckingham  threw  liimself  in  the  way  of  the  French  aUi- 
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anee,  and,  therefore,  he  had  to  bo  crushed.  Wolsey  is  ut- 
terly iinserupulous  in  his  means  of  attaining  his  personal 
end ;  it  is  plain  that  he  intends  employing  bribery  at  Rome. 
His  immense  accumulation  of  wealth  at  home  is  declared 
to  be  for  the  same  purpose  as  his  i>olitical  combinations 
abroad, 

AVolsey  is,  therefore,  tlie  very  strongest  representative 
of  external  domination  over  the  State  by  the  Church. 
He  cares  little  or  nothing  for  the  spiritual  purjwses  of  the 
great  religious  organization ;  he  wants  it  for  its  political 
supremacy.  To  be  the  head  of  Christendom  is  his  ambi- 
tion, to  which  he  is  just  now  immolating  England.  Is  it 
not  full  time  to  sever  such  a  relation  ?  The  State,  to  be 
adequate  to  its  functions,  must  be  supreme  in  its  author- 
ity ;  the  citizen  also  must  find  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
political  ambition  inside,  and  not  outside,  of  his  countr}'. 
Otherwise,  the  State  is  reduced  to  a  means  for  the  See  of 
Kome  ;  this  is  just  what  AVolsey  is  doing.  Already  he  is 
Cardinal  as  well  as  Minister ;  the  minister  serves  the  car- 
dinal. Disrupt  the  unholy  tie ;  put  the  Church  inside  of 
the  State,  and  not  on  the  outside  of  it ;  na}',  go  further, 
put  the  Church  inside  of  the  ]Man  —  but  this  is  getting 
licyoud  the  present  drama,  indeed,  we  may  say,  beyond 
l*rotestantism  in  many  of  its  phases. 

After  Buckingham,  Wolsey's  next  conflict  is  with  Queen 
Catherine.  She  has  interfered  stronjylv  in  favor  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  she  has  also  caused  through  her  influence  cer- 
tain onerous  taxes  to  be  repealed,  tlie  merit  of  whidi 
repeal  Wolsey  tries  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  when  he 
cannot  obtain  the  proceeds  in  money.  But  the  chief 
ground  of  his  hatred  is  that  she  is  a  Spaniard,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  the  Emperor ;  she  thus  stands  in  the  wa}'  of  Wol- 
sey's  highest  mnbition.     The  Cardinal  had  already  infused 
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into  the  King's  mind  certain  doubts  about  the  rightful- 
ness of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  and  the  doubts 
were  favored  by  the  unhappy  loss  of  all  the  male  off- 
spring of  the  royal  pair.  It  is  a  subtle  poison  well  calcu- 
lated to  work  upon  a  character  half  hypocritical  and  half 
superstitious,  like  that  of  Henry.  Yet  here  the  drama 
again  leaves  us  in  a  haze  of  uncertainty;  the  Queen 
unquestionably  looks  upon  Wolsey  as  the  author  of  her 
downfall,  though  he  denies,  and  seems  to  disprove  her 
charges  from  the  mouth  of  the  King.  Wolsey,  therefore, 
if  Catherine's  charge  be  true,  must  have  instigated  the 
Bishop  of  Ba3'onne  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  the 
marriage  — so  the  reader  with  hesitation  inclines  to  decide, 
though  such  an  inference  lies  wholly  outside  of  the  play. 

The  object  of  the  Cardinal  was  to  form  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  France,  in  order  to  further  his  own  plan.  He 
uses  the  King  as  an  instrument,  yet  Henry  must  not  be 
l)erniitted  to  know  his  own  situation,  for  his  arbitrary 
tomi)er  would  render  him  exceedingl}^  intractable.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  when  Henry's  capricious  passion  and 
Wolsey' s  secret  purpose  will  conflict.  The  King's  love 
for  Anne  Boleyn  suddenly  falls  athwart  the  Cardinal's 
scheme  ;  the  latter  undertakes  furtively  to  overreach  the 
King;  he  is  found  out  —  then  comes  his  fall.  The  eyes 
of  the  King  are  opened ;  henceforth  he  is  resolved  to  reign 
untraninieled  by  any  restraint.  This  makes  him  an 
immoral  tyi*ant,  but  also  it  makes  him  the  heto  of  English 
Protestantism,  lie  is  as  little  governed  by  ethical  ties  as 
bv  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Til  us  Wolsey  with  his  great  hopes  is  wrecked — wrecked 
upon  a  caprice  of  the  King.  His  end  is  hostile  to  En- 
gland, at  least  external  to  England;  though  its  chief  min- 
ister, he  has  his  eye  upon  another  object  than  bis  country  • 
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Thus  the  political  relation  of  Rome  to  the  State  has 
become  intolerable  ;  it  must  be  broken.  Though  we  may- 
think  little  of  Henry* s  motives,  the  result  is  in  the  highest 
degree  commendable,  indeed  necessary.  The  passion  for 
Anne  Boleyn  was  merely  the  occasion  of  what  had  soon  to 
take  place  —  the  little  spark  that  fired  the  powder  maga- 
zine of  ages.  Without  the  powder,  the  spark  would  not 
have  amounted  to  much.  Let  there  be  no  more  Cardinal 
Prime  Ministers,  with  ej^e  on  Rome ;  Wolsey  is  to  be  the 
last  representative  of  the  class  in  England. 

2.  So  much  for  the  King  in  his  political  relations ;  we 
may  now  consider  the  second  thread  of  his  life — his  do- 
mestic relations — though  they  cannot  be  wholly  separated 
from  the  political  thread.  A  grand  entertainment  is  given 
by  the  Cardinal,  at  which  Anne  Boleyn  is  present;  the 
Cardinal  is  thusHhe  means  of  his  own  overthrow.  King 
Henry  also  is  present,  full  of  gayety  and  fond  of  the 
ladies  —  not  a  domestic  man.  He  beholds  the  fair  Anne 
and  exclaims:  "  By  Heaven  she  is  a  dainty  one*' — and 
the  fate  of  the  Papacy  in  England  is  sealed.  Wolsey  — 
did  he  but  know  it  as  he  sits  there  amid  flattery  —  is  fall- 
ing into  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation  and  repentance, 
to  death. 

The  change  of  Queens  is  now  to  take  place  —  a  change 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  change  of  religion  —  and  each 
Queen  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of 
her  faith.  Anne  is  represented  as  an  artless  maid,  full 
of  sympathy  with  Catherine  in  her  trial ;  she  says  that 
she  would  not  be  a  queen,  reading  her  destiny  in  Cath- 
erine's : 

— **  *Ti8  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. ' ' 
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The  unexpected  honors  of  the  King  overwhelmed  her ;  she 
does  not  desert  the  Queen,  yet  she  cannot  resist  the  King- 
—  a  simple  maid,  full  of  devotion  and  tenderness,  yet 
without  any  strength  of  will  or  intellect. 

Queen  Catherine  is  the  most  beautiful  character  —  the 
true  heroine  of  the  drama.  In  her  double  relation,  as- 
queen  and  as  wife,  she  has  been  supremely  true  to  both 
State  and  Family.  She  interfered  for  justice  in  the  case 
of  Buckingham ;  she  came  to  the  aid  of  the  oppressed 
subjects  in  their  grievances.  Her  devotion  to  her  husband 
has  been  absolute  —  indeed,  too  great ;  she  has  suppressed 
all  her  likes  and  dislikes  in  his  favor;  it  has  been  her 
great  aim  in  life  to  dwell  in  complete  unity  with  him.  She 
combines  two  traits  rarely  found  conjoined  in  woman — 
strength  and  sweetness ;  her  force  of  character  conflicts- 
not  in  the  least  with  her  amiability.  But  in  her  person, 
though  not  through  her  fault,  the  two  relations  collide  — 
political  necessity  demands  a  new  queen  for  England. 
This  horrible  necessity  tears  asunder  the  conjugal  bond  — 
unqueened  is  unwifed.  Again  the  Family  is  sacrificed  ta 
the  State ;  domestic  life  is  swept  away  by  a  national 
requirement. 

Such  is  the  historical  justification  of  her  fate,  though 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  conduct  of  Wolsey  and 
Henry.  The  decree  of  History  is  that  England  must 
(change  religions  in  order  to  attain  to  her  true  destiny. 
Though  such  a  change  involves  the  disruption  of  the 
domestic  ties  of  sovereigns,  it  must,  nevertheless,  take 
l)lace.  Such  is  the  conflict  of  the  two  irreconcilable 
l)rinciples ;  each  has  validity,  but  one  must  go  down. 
Catherine  is  a  Catholic,  a  Spanish  Catholic,  and  relative  of 
the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  great  supporter  of  the 
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Papacy ;  hence  her  political  influence  must  be  eliminated 
if  England  is  to  be  free  from  external  domination.  But 
her  political  influence  rests  upon  her  being  wife  of  the 
monarch  —  thus  the  domestic  bond  is  involved.  The 
reader  may  think  that  this  result  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low, but  the  poetic  significance  of  Catherine  is  to  be  a 
representative  of  some  principle ;  the  divorce  from  her  is 
the  symbol  of  the  divorce  from  the  Church.  It  is  true 
that  the  drama  fails  to  bring  into  prominence  this  histor- 
ical necessity,  and  exhibits  only  the  wanton  caprice  of 
Henry ;  for  this  reason  Catherine  seems,  not  only  an  inno- 
cent, but  an  unnecessary,  sacrifice.  Thus,  however,  there 
is  no  real  conflict  in  her  destiny,  and  no  tragic  motive  m 
her  character. 

II.  The  second  movement  shows  Henry  as  absolute 
master,  both  in  the  political  and  domestic  thread.  Wolsey, 
Cardinal  Prime  Minister,  ambitious  of  the  Papacy,  has 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  The  King's  predilection  now 
goes  out  towards  Cranmer,  a  prelate  who  did  not  want  the 
Papacy,  but  quite  the  opposite,  namelj'',  its  annihilation. 
But  Wolsey  has  left  behind  a  faint  reflection  of  himself  in 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is  seeking  to  extir- 
pate the  ' '  new  opinions  divers  and  dangerous, ' '  the  main 
supporter  of  which  he  sees  to  be  Cranmer.  That  there 
may  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  the  home  of  these  new 
opinions  is  distinctly  indicated  to  be  Upper  Germany.  So 
the  religious  conflict  comes  out  into  bold  prominence  —  the 
two  prelates  being  the  two  champions  of  the  respective 
sides. 

Cranmer  is  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower  by 
the  Council,  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemy,  when  King 
Henry  suddenly  enters  and  takes  the  part  of  Cranmer. 
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This  is  the  end  of  the  politico-religious  struggle — the 
King  sides  with  the  promoter  of  the  new  opinions.  A» 
before  said,  it  is  less  a  matter  of  Church  than  of  State ; 
with  Heniy  it  is  not  even  a  matter  of  State,  but  an 
arbitrary  caprice  of  passion.  Still,  he  receives  the  support 
of  the  nation ;  his  successors  to  this  day  have  upheld  the 
same  policy,  or  had  to  surrender  the  crown ;  the  separation 
from  the  Papal  family  was,  therefore,  a  national  act. 
The  ground  thereof  lies  patent:  England  thus  attains 
complete  national  autonomy — the  supreme  object  of  her 
striving  since  the  beginning  of  her  history ;  King  Henry, 
therefore,  was  acting  in  harmony  with  the  nation,  which 
supported  him ;  this  is  his  historical  justification.  But 
as  individual,  judged  by  moral  tests,  he  is  a  wretch,  a 
bigot,  yet  a  hypocrite  —  his  deepest  ruling  principle  being 
his  passion.  Defense  there  is  for  his  deed  —  none  at  all 
for  his  motives.  There  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  punish- 
ment for  his  moral  violation ;  his  career,  as  shown  in  this 
drama,  looks  too  much  Uke  a  career  of  successful  villainy. 
If  Henry  had  consciously  subordinated  moral  to  political 
considerations,  he  might  have  attained  the  rank  of  a  Hero, 
as  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  Shakespeare's  characters. 
But  the  mainspring  of  his  actions  is  capricious  passion ;  the 
good  results  are  an  accident,  and  in  no  sense  come  from 
his  intention. 

2.  The  domestic  thread,  showing  the  Queens,  remains  to 
be  considered.  As  Anne  rises,  Catherine  descends ;  the 
brilliant  coronation  of  the  former  and  the  mournful  retire- 
ment of  the  latter  stand  side  by  side  in  the  drama.  Their 
connection  with  the  general  thought  of  the  play  is  that  eacb 
Queen  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  representative  of  the  col- 
liding religions ;  the  change  of  Queens  is  a  reflection  of 
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the  change  of  faiths.  Already  Catherine  has  appealed  to 
the  Pope  —  a  jurisdiction  beyond  the  State ;  this  authority 
is  now  to  be  broken  by  Henry — History' s  instrument.  On 
the  other  hand,  Anne  has  been  characterized  by  Wolsey 
as  ''  a  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to  our  cause.  " 
Still,  both  are  determined  by  the  political  movement  of  the 
age,  and  are  not  by  any  means  shown  as  religious  zealots. 

Catherine  retires  to  Kimbolton,  "  sick  to  death ;"  there 
she  hears  of  the  sad  fate  of  her  old  enemy,  the  Cardinal, 
who  died  "full of  repentance,  continual  meditations,  tears, 
sorrows,"  whom  she  forgives  and  blesses.  She  herself 
is  approaching  the  last  hour,  though  elevated  into  an  ecstatic 
mood.  She  beholds  in  a  vision  the  crown  of  her  future 
bliss.  But  last  of  all  she  sends  her  dying  message  to  the 
man  who  had  most  deeply  wronged  her  —  "tell  him  in 
death  1  blessed  him,  for  so  I  w^ill."  Still,  she  yields  not  a 
tittle  of  her  rank  and  pride:  "Although  unqueened,  yet 
like  a  queen  and  daughter  to  a  Idng  inter  me." 

But  the  counterpart  to  this  tragic  side  is  the  coronation 
of  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  amid  brilliant  ceremonies 
and  the  hearty  applause  of  the  people.  Another  festival  is 
held  at  the  christening  of  the  new-born  daughter,  Eliza- 
l)etli,  terminated  by  the  fervid  prophecies  of  Cranmer. 
For  she  will  inherit  the  blessings  of  the  present  victory ; 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  peace  shall  reign  in  her  name.  A 
glance  into  the  future  reveals  the  prospect  of  untold  hap- 
piness ;  still,  in  the  somber  background  is  beheld  the 
domestic  tragedy,  which  deeply  tinges  the  feelings.  But 
l)olitical  enfranchisement  has  been  reached ;  no  foreign 
domination  of  the  Church  will  hereafter  fetter  the  souls  of 
Englishmen  ;  here  we  arrive  at  the  true  reconciling  result 
of  this  struggle. 
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Such  is  the  happy  termination  of  the  play  of  Henry  the 
E?*(//i^/i,  and  therewith  the  happy  termination  of  the  whole 
English  Historical  series  ;  indeed,  with  a  little  stretch  of  our 
generalizing  f  acult}^  we  may  say  —  the  happy  termination 
of  Shakespeare* s  World-Drama.  For  this  play,  in  spite  of 
its  faults,  cannot  be  spared  from  Shakespeare's  works  ;  it  is 
an  integi'al  part  of  their  complete  development.  Perhaps 
its  defects  may  be  traced  to  the  desire  of  the  Poet  to  give 
something  like  completeness  to  these  historical  labors — 
for  it  is  one  of  his  latest  plays.  Certainly  the  work  is  not 
well  organized  —  not  well  thought  out  into  clearness  and 
harmonious  proportion  ;  whether  this  resulted  from  hast^, 
from  mental  changes,  or  from  foreign  interpolation,  cannot 
be  settled  decisively.  Nor  is  the  question  of  such  tran- 
scend ant  importance ;  the  work  remains  just  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  its  origin ;  the  main  duty  is  to  compre- 
hend it  in  its  true  inner  thought  and  artistic  worth. 
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